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Al  more  interesting  book  than  this,  in  all  its  parts,  we  have 
never  perused,  and  aeldom  so  iramethodical  a  one.  Leaving, 
however,  its  other  rich  materials  untouched,  we  will  endeavour 
to  draw  from  it  a  connected  view  of  the  mission  in  the  Georgian 
and  Society  Islands. 

The  mission  to  Tahiti  appeared  to  have  ended  as  hopelessly, 
though  not  as  tragically,  as  that  of  Tongataboo,  when,  in  1809, 
after  twelve  years  of  patient  perseverance,  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  island,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war* 
Their  houses  were  burnt,  their  plantations  destroyed,  their  books 
torn  up  for  cartridge-paper,  their  type^  melted  into  musket- 
balls.  They  had,  however,  the  consolation,  that  no  errors  of  their 
own  had  in  any  degree  contributed  to  bring  on  the  catastrophe. 
Regarding  the  great  cost  of  this  benevolent  enterprise  as  lost, 
and  their  labours  as  having  been  utterly  unproductive,  they  re- 
moved to  Botany  Bay ;  all  except  Mr  Hay  ward,  who  remained 
in  Huahine,  and  Mr  Nott,  who  resided  at  Eimeo,  with  Pomare, 
the  ejected  king. 

Pomare  was  the  second  of  a  name,  which  (like  Pharaoh  and 
Ptolemy)  belonged  to  the  reigning  prince;  though  it  had  no 
appropriate  meaning,  and  had  been  chosen  by  his  father  only  be** 
cause  ne  had  been  pleased  with  the  sound  of  the  syllables  in  acci- 
dental collocation.  The  first  Pomare  was  originally  only  the  chief 
of  that  district  which  Captain  Cooke  visited  ;  but  the  attentions 
which  were  paid  to  him  then,  and  by  the  commanders  of  British 
ahips  which  afterwards  touched  at  Tahiti,  the  presents  of  muskets 
and  ammunition  which  he  received  from  them,  and  lastly  the  aid 
of  the  poor  Bounty  mutineers,  enabled  him  to  extend  his  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  island.  There  is  a  natural  aristocracy  in  most 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  especially  in  Tahiti  and  those 
adjacent ;  the  persons  of  hereditary  rank  being,  ^  almost  without 
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exception,  as  much  superior  to  the  common  people,  in  stateliness, 
dignified  deportment,  stature,  and  bodily  strength,  as  they  arc  in 
rank.'  And  this  difference  is  so  marked,  that  it  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  of  two  races,  the 
stronger  of  which  had  subdued  the  feebler.  But  of  this  there  is 
no  trace  in  their  traditions,  nor  in  their  historical  poems  ;  neither 
is  the  opinion,  probable  as  it  may  seem,  supported  by  any  differ-- 
ence,  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  between  the  language  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders ;  for  that  the  priests  have  a  peculiar 
and  sacred  language  is  denied  by  the  missionaries ;  and  though 
Omai  asserted  that  they  had,  and  that  he  could  repeat  some  of 
it,  though  he  did  not  understand  it,  and  some  of  the  words  were 
ti^en  down  from  his  pronunciation  by  Lieutenant  (the  late  Ad- 
miral) Burney,  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the  missionaries  have 
bad  the  means  as  well  as  the  desire  of  fully  satisfying  themselves. 
They  account  for  the  physical  difference  by  different  treatment 
in  infancy,  better  food,  and  different  habits  of  life.  If  they  are 
right  in  this  opinion,  the  only  analogy  which  can  be  found  for  it 
is,  in  the  power  that  bees  possess,  of  so  feeding  an  insect  of  the 
common  race,  in  its  first  stage,  as  to  increase  its  size,  develope  in 
it  organs  which  would  otherwise  never  have  been  developed,  and 
thus  make  it  into  a  queen  bee  :  but  we  know  of  nothing  which,  in 
any  degree,  resembles  this,  in  the  natural  history  either  of  man  or 
beast.  The  difference  in  diet  and  habits  of  life  between  the  rich 
and  poor  is  as  great  in  many,  or  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
Polynesia,  yet  no  such  effect  is  produced  by  it.  And  in  ani- 
mals, all  that  can  be  done  by  feeding  is  to  fatten  them,  or  bring 
them  to  their  maximum  of  strength,  a  point  at  which  they  canned 
be  kept.  Any  improvement  in  the  race  can  only  be  effected  by 
attention  to  the  breed.  The  probable  solution,  then,  seems  to 
be,  that  the  nobles  are,  what  Frederick  of  Prussia  would  have  had 
his  grenadiers,  a  race  of  men  above  the  ordinary  height.  Rank, 
in  these  islands,  is  still  attainable  by  prowess  in  war,  which,  as 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  depends  greatly  upon,  personal  strength, 
and  that,  of  course,  in  no  slight  degree  upon  stature.  Possibly, 
we  may  here  discover  the  original  motive  for  that  execrable  law, 
or  custom,  by  which  children,  born  of  a  woman  who  is  inferior  to 
the  father  in  rank,  are  put  to  death  ;  pride,  and  a  diabolical  re- 
ligion having  continued  an  accursed  usage,  which  began  in  the 
apprehension  of  a  real  and  physical  deterioration. 

The  Polynesian  nobles,  then,  seem  to  be  like  the  children  of 
Anak.  Teu,  the  father  of  Pomare  I.,  and  grandfather  of  the 
king  with  whom  the  single  remaining  missionary  resided,  was^ 
at  tne  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest  man  in  the  island ;  '  tall,  and 
well  made,  bis  countenance  open  and  mild,  his  forehead  high,  hit 
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bair  bbiothed  with  age,  and  his  beard,  as  white  as  silver,  hanging 
down  upon  bis  breast — altogether  of  a  most  venerable  appearance.' 
The  natives  esteemed  him  much,  and  supposed  him  to  be  favoured 
by  the  gods.  He  led  a  peaceful  life,  and  died,  in  1802,  of  mere 
old  age.  What  his  stature  might  have  been,  when  in  his  full 
strength,  is  not  known ;  but  his  son,  Pomare,  was  six  feet,  four 
inehes  high,  ^  his  limbs  active  and  well  proportioned,  his  whole  form 
and  gait  imposing.'  A  club  of  polished  iron- wood,  that  would 
bare  been  almost  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  native  to  have  carried, 
was  bis  walking-stick :  when  he  used  a  spear,  its  staff  might  have 
been  compared  to  a  weaver's  beam.  It  is  likely  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  diabolical  custom  of  the  country,  be,  like  the  giant 
of  Grath,  might  have  had  a  family  of  Anakim,  for  the  only  son 
who  sorvived  him  was  above  six  feet  in  stature.  The  father,  thou^ 
not  remaikable  for  personal  courage,  was  a  man  of  great  activity 
and  perseverance,  and  had  the  improvement  of  the  island  and  of 
tfie  peoDle  at  heart.  He  set  them  an  example,  by  planting  with 
his  own  hands ;  and  there  are  extensive  cocoa-groves  now  flourish- 
ing, which  he  planted,  both  in  Tahiti  and  Eiroeo.  But  his  mind, 
strong  and  active  as  it  was,  was  completely  subdued  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  country ;  he  was  always  kind  to  the  missionaries, 
and  always  protected  them  when  he  could,  and,  at  his  death,  re- 
commended them  to  the  protection  of  his  son ;  and  he  would 
readily  have  worshipped  tho  God  in  whose  name  they  presented 
themselves,  if  tbey  could  have  worshipped  his  gods  also,  or  have 
adaaitted  their  divine  character  and  rights.  Such  a  compromise 
die  Jeauits  are  aecused  of  having  made  in  China ;  but  even  their 
poltcy,  though  supple  as  the  serpent,  and  as  subtle  too,  could 
have  effected  no  such  coalition  here.  In  China,  they  found  na* 
tuffftl  tbeiMB,  by  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  men 
would  bave  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  divine  truth ;  and 
all-coofoming  atheism,  which,  if  it  saw  any  interest  in  so  doing, 
would  bave  encouraged  an  importation  of  more  fables.  But  the 
idolatry  of  these  idands  was  such,  in  its  character,  and  conse* 
quences,  that  the  missionaries  rightly  regarded  it  with  as  mucb 
borror  as  the  Jewish  prophets  felt  concerning  the  abominations  of 
the  Canaanites. 

When  the  missionaries  first  landed,  they  formed  a  most  unfa- 
TooraUe  judgment  of  Pomare  II.,  then  called  Otu,  from  his 
eount^ianoe  and  demeanour ;  they  learned  to  form  a  better  and 
truer  opinion,  both  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  disposition 
towards  them,  before  bis  father's  death ;  but  he  still  continued  a 
fervent  and  bloody  worshipper  of  the  national  god,  Oro.  The 
warw^kb  drove  bim  from  Tahiti  originated  in  a  dispute  for  the 
possMBOtt  of  that  idoL    In  these  isImkIs,  ••  in  so  many  other 
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parts  of  the  pagan  world,  priestcraft  had  closely  connected  itself 
with  rank  and  royalty.  I'he  kings  were  honoured,  after  their 
death,  with  an  apotheosis,  like  the  Roman  emperors.  When  the 
first  Poniarc  died,  a  priest  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  bis  deified 
spirit  *  above  the  waters  of  the  sea,  having  the  upper  part  of  hi« 
form  bound  with  many  folds  of  finely-braided  cinet.'  His  widow 
also  declared  that  she,  too,  had  seen  his  apparition,  and  assnmed 
a  new  name,  in  reference  to  it.  The  people,  as  soon  as  they 
fully  comprehended  the  missionaries^  object,  regarded  it  either 
with  neglect,  or  ridicule,  or  hatred.  They  disturbed  them  in 
their  attempts  to  preach,  by  setting  dogs  or  cocks  to  fight,  and 
so  drawing  off  their  auditors  ;  or  they  reproached  them  as  having 
brought  upon  them  all  those  miseries,  which  were,  indeed,  the 
effect  of  their  intercourse  with  European  visitors;  they  set  be^ 
fore  them,  sometimes,  poor  miserably  deformed  and  iiseatfed 
creatures,  as  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  their  malignant  prayers, 
and  the  vindictive  character  of  the  €rod  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. And,  when  in  a  less  excited  and  less  fearful  state  of 
feeling,  they  scoffed  at  them,  asking  if  the  king  or  any  of  his 
family  had  cast  away  Oro  ;  and  saying  in  derision,  that  when  the 
king  and  the  chiefs  heard  the  word  of  Jehovah,  they  wouM  also; 
— this  was  said  merely  in  mockery — a  scornful  promise,  depend- 
ent upon  what  they  thought  on  impossibility.  And  the  appa- 
rition of  Pomare's  spirit,  affirmed,  as  they  believed  authentically, 
by  a  priest,  and  confirmed  by  the  queen's  change  of  name^ 
strengthened  them  in  their  hereditary  superstition,  to  the  truth 
of  which  they  had  this  new  miraculous  evidence. 

Montesquieu  observes  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  India,  that 
they  always  loved  to  find  despotic  governments  there — for^ 
que,  n*y  allant  qiiepmr  y  faire  de  grands  changemHts^  U  kur 
est  phis  aisi  de  convaincre  les  princes  quHls  peuveni  tout  faire^ 
que  de  persuader  aux  peiiples  quHls  penvent  tout  sovffirir.  It 
teems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  that  these  our 
missionaries  acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuits ;  for  he  say^  that 
they  succeeded  in  changing  the  face  of  things  at  Tahiti,  by  pro- 
fiting from  the  internal  dissensions  there.  But  no  such  mference 
can  justly  be  drawn,  either  from  the  course  of  events,  or  the  con* 
duct  of  the  missionaries.  However  their  views  may  have  been 
modified,  when  they  were  in  a  situation  which  made  them  undei^ 
stand  the  necessary  connexion  between  religion  and  government, 
there  was  no  admixture  of  policy  in  their  original  motives  or  in- 
tentions ;  sincerer  or  simpler-hearted  men  never  engaged  in^the 
difficult  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  pagan  people.  Far 
from  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  any  dexterity  in  directing 
events,  or  making  advantage  of  them,  they  say  that  the  conversion 
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of  these  ifllands,  considering  '  the  circumstances  under  wblcb  Ihe 
ehmnge  occurred,  the  agency  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  and 
the  permanency  of  its  effects,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  re- 
maibble  diq>la7S,of  Divine  power  that  has  occurred  in  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind  ;  and  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles.'  It  is  too  soon  to  call  it  permanent, — before  the  first 
generation  has  passed  away  !^— but  one  means  of  endeaToariDg  to 
render  it  so  will  be,  to  look  into  and  well  consider  the  causes 
which  may  threaten  its  permanenee.  Except  in  this  premature 
ccmfidence,  the  iriew  which  they  take  of  their  own  saeeess  is  one 
in  which  a  judicious  reader,  and  under  no  influence  of  entbusisia, 
may,  with  little  hesitation,  concur. 

But  if  their  motives  and  first  measures  have  been  widwot  any 
alloy  of  mere  policy,  what  is  Pomare  to  be  deemed  ?  a  suspioioMe 
eoovert,  like  Constantine  ?  a  plainly  politic  one,  aueh  as  Clovis 
( the  first  Louis)  assuredly  was  ?  or  a  thoughtful  and  sincere  one, 
Uke  our  Edwin  of  Northumbria  ? 

We  have  nowhere  so  full  and  satisfactory  an  aoeoiint  of  any  na- 
tional iraosition  fi'om  paganism  to  Christianity,  as  in  the  case  of 
these  isieods.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  at  first,  that  the  details 
here  would  reflect  light  upon  the  most  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  thereby  enable  us  to  form  a  clearer  J4id^ 
ment  of  what  took  place  in  the  conversion  of  other  nations.  Tins' 
it  must  needs  be  found  to  do,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  workings 
of  the  human  intellect  and  human  heart,  and  (why  riiould  we  he- 
sitate to  add  ?)  the  operations  of  heavenly  grace.  But,  in  all  ex- 
ternal drcumstances,  the  difference  is  so  great  from  all  former 
ecmversions,  that  no  resemblances  can  be  traoed-**in  so  singular  a 
relation  did  the  missionaries  stand  toward  the  people  among  whom 
they  presented  themselves.  The  natives,  knowing  and  appreeip 
atSDg  their  great  superiority  in  arts  and  useful  knowledge,  receiv- 
ed them  with  respect  and  deference,  both  which  were  abated  as 
soon  as  they  comprehended  the  purport  of  their  coming.  The 
obvious  question  was  asked — wherefore,  if  this  new  religion  was 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  no  mention  of  it  had  been  made  by 
any  of  the  former  vessels  which  the  king  of  England  had  sent  to ' 
them  ?  He  had  sent  presents,  and  professed  friendship,  and  yet 
bis  messengers  had  said  nothing  of  the  Word  !  And  the  islandeis 
were  confirmed  in  their  incipient  contempt  for  the  misaionaries, 
hy  the  conduct  of  all  the  merchant-ships  which  touched  at  Tahi- 
ti, after  their  arrival.  If  not  disclaimed  by  their  government,  it 
was  clearly  perceived  that  they  were  despised  by  their  country- 
men, as  people  of  a  diiierent,  and,  possibly,  an  itt£erior,  class  or 
caste, 
lithe  king  entertained  this  opinion  of  them  also  at  one  time, 
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bo  did  not  long  retain  k.  He  was  in  closer  and  more  coDtiniied 
inlercoiirse  wkh  tbcm,  and  was,  moreover,  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
upo»  wfateh  few  opportunities  of  improvement,  and  none  of  ob« 
•ervation,  were  lost.  He  bad  been  their  dangerous  enemy,  and 
had  allowed  bis  followers  to  plunder  them ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  them  bad  abandoned  the  mission  in  de- 
spair, and  sailed  for  Port  Jackson,  before  the  general  departure. 
Hit  ill-wiU  towards  tbem  bad  been  so  well  ni^rstood,  that  Pe- 
ter the  Swede,  a  ruffian  whom  they  found  upon  the  island,  often 
advised  bin  to  give  orders  for  having  then  killed,  when  tbey 
were  on  their  knees  at  prayer.  But  tUs  di^ike  gave  way,  when 
he  perceived  that  they  were  inftuenced  by  no  views  of  advantage 
lo  tkawselves,  akid  could  have  no  other  possible  motive  for  the 
ptivatioDS  and  dangers  to  which  they  voluntarily  exposed  tbem- 
Slaves,  than  die  apparently  unaccountabte  one  which  thev  avow« 
ad  I  a  deake  of  eontrifoutiag  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  those  by 
ifi4iom  they  were  scoffed,  and  reviled,  and  ill-treated.  This  chief, 
loo,  was  the  RMst  intellectual  of  hia  nation ;  so  surely,  when 
creat  changes  are  to  be  effected,  are  the  great  instruments  in 
noee  cbaaget  prepared  by  Providence  for  tTO  work  which  is  to  be 
brou|^  about,  through  their  strength  or  their  weakness,  tbeir 
virtues  or  tbeir  crimes.   Even  before  the  principle  of  idolatry  a^ 

Cared  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  weakened  in  him,  be,  who 
d  been  their  dreaded  enemy,  bscame  their  first  pupil,  and  the 
aUest  asabtant  of  their  studies  in  the  language.  This  could  not 
gp  on  without  producing  something  ol  that  gWNl  will  wbidi  ariset 
among  men  who  are  mutually  serviceable  to  each  other,  even 
when  there  i§  no  better  foundation  for  it.  Orief  then  came  upon 
Ilim,  and  was  followed  by  adversity.  He  lost  his  queen,  a  mild 
and  a&Ue  woman,  lo  whom  he  was  attached  ;  she  was  ^  addicl- 
ed  to  all  the  vices  of  her  country,'  and  was,  in  fact,  the  victim  of 
an  execrable  practice,  which  she  bad  been  taught  to  consider  as  a 
eommendable  custom,  instead  of  a  crime.  Prayers  and  eereme* 
ma  bad  been  offered  in  her  behalf  to  the  idols  without  effect  \ 
and  PMBare  waa  left  childless,  for  all  her  children  bad  been  de- 
'  fliroyed.  About  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  driven,  by  a  sue* 
ceesfU  rebellion,  out  of  the  larger  island,  to  take  shelter  in  Eimeo. 
His  misfortunes  were  ascribed,  by  friends  and  enemies,  to  the 
diqideasore  of  the  gods,  carefully  as  he  bad  been  trained  in  their 
worship,  (for  his  parents  are  said  to  have  been  more  infotuated 
with  idolatry  than  even  the  priests  themselves,)  and  eagerly  as 
he  had  often  engaged  in  their  inhuman  rites. 

Whether  these  eircametances  led  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
idolatrous  religion  on  which  be  had  invariably  relied  in  all  bis  en- 
lofpriaea ;  or,  whether,  Mr  EUts  sayi^  ^  the  letsmre  they  alfoided 
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for  eoBtemplaCidn  and  taquiry,  under  the  inAue«ee  of  theee  feel* 
iiig9,  inelmed  him  to  reflect  more  seriously  on  the  dechratioae 
he  hid  often  heard  respecting  the  true  God,  and  to  consiiltr  hw 
present  condition  as  the  chastening  of  that  Being  wlKm  hm  had 
refiued  to  acknowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  determuie.'  But  tt- 
flieti«n  had  evidently  subdued  his  spirit,  aud  seftenad  Ua  b«art 
Nethiog  can  be  more  improbable,  than  that  he  sbould  have  de* 
termiiied  upon  givinc  ear  to  the  new  religion  as  a  politic^eoiirte  ; 
it  was  a  eourse  by  which  he  oould  gain  over  wonm  of  Us  MtmiBS> 
and  Might  lose  many  of  his  friends.  He  wrote,  however,  to  i\m 
mieskmaries  at  Port  Jackson,  urging  them  to  eeoie^e  him  at 
Eimeo.  Mr  Nott  confirmed  his  representations^  that  thia 
ndgbt  be  done  with  safety ;  and,  after  Rvariy  two  year*,  dkey 
retomed  accordingly.  He  received  them  with  cordial  joy ;  and 
Mr  and  Mrs  BiekneU,  who  arrived  first,'  resided  sometime  ua 
die  sama  bouse  with  him*  He  spent  moch  of  his  tka€  ia  eoo* 
veimtion  with  them,  an  earnest  inqwry-  about  Ood^  aad  IIm 
W17  of  aeeeptance  with  Him  ;  atnl-  a  change  hiMi  now  evMeatfjr 
been  wroogfa^  ta  him,- whieb  was  watched  fearfutty  by  Ins  tmtiv* 
ffieads,  beeause  they  apprehended  it  would  produce  an  uafimHir«' 
aUe  efeet  upon  his  subjects.  In  our  Northumbriaii  cowvetaio^^ 
the  chief  priest  was  the  first  who  put  the  power  of  bis  lalae  gtdm 
to  the  test,  by  publidy  |>ro£uiiBg  the  aaered  bemkb  of  Ua 
teaiple ;  but  this  was  in  a  coaeerted  scene^  the  cliaiige5  wUeli  en* 
sored  his  safety,  having  previously  been  efeded.  Pomwre  coaU 
eakolate  on  no  support,  and  when  he  gave  the  fii si  publie  testi»' 
moay  of  eoatempt  for  the  usi^s  of  the  eatabMsbed  idolatfy,  b» 
med  in  Ae  strength  of  his  own  ebaraoler  done«  It  was  one 
day,  when  a  turtle  was  brought  bfm,«^food  which  was  dwajrs  held 
saeredy  and  to  be  dressed  with  saored  fire^  within  the  preoineta 
of  the  marae  (or  temple),  part  of  it  being  invariably  ofiered  to  lbs 
idol, — his  attendants  were  carrying  it  to  the  altar  as  usual,  wiien 
he  eafled  them  back,  and  told  them  to  prepare  an  own,  bake  it 
in  his  own  eooking-pfaice,  andaerve  it  up  to  him^  without  oierii^ 
aiiy  p«rt  in  sacrtfoe.  They  were  astonisbed,  and  hesitated  to 
obey,  as  if  doubting  whether  he  was  in  earnest,  or  if  be  bad  leal 
hisaenses.  Upon  r^>eating  his  direetions,  they  did  as  be  womt^ 
mended ;  but  it  was  in  fear  and  trembling :  and  when  the  turtlar 
was  served,  they  stood  round,  expelling  that,  as  soon  as  the  fcintf 
should  touch  it,  be  would  be  seised  with  contnlsioos,  or  struekdead 
for  his  inspiety*  Not  one  could  be  indneed  to  partake  of  it^vrfien, 
having  begun  to  esit,  he  mvited  tiiem  ;  he  eodeavonred  to  coo- 
wnee  then  tiiat  the  idols  which  they  worsbfeped  were  altogether 
wordftleaa>  and  that  they  had  hitherto  been  the  eubfeets  of  a  dehi^ 
iieoi  hot  km  diaeouian  prodaeed  no  ofteT;  ami  thi^r  remofed 
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the  iiakm  -with  ejfcpretsioas  of  aslonitbrneDt,  and  a  coofidettt  ex- 
pceiattMl  that  sense  judgment  would  overtake  bim  before  the 

k  imgbt  have  done  so,  had  there  been  a  vindictive  pvieai,  or  a 
party  of  enemies  at  hand.  But  he  was  among  the  tried  friends 
of  hmfamiljr,  some  of  whom  had  aeeompamed  him  on  bis  expul- 
sioo,  a»d  others,  principal  cbiefis  of  the- Leeward  Islafida,  who  iMid 
resoriid  to  bim.i  These  be  bad  endeavoured  to  persuade  I*  re- 
nemwe  tdotetry  with  htm,  and  believe  in  Christ,  if  they  wished io 
bvbcppysAer  death,  Mid  to  be  .saved  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
Tkeir  answer  was,  that,  whatever  he  might  do,  they  would  inhere 
lo  Ore.  Hr  h«d,  -  however,  no  opposition  to  apprehend  Irem 
tilMa^  mA  he  iSamcLiiEMrward  alone,  and  requited  the  missioiiaries 
tD  haptiM  bim.  He  was  not  ofieoded  at  their  proposing  (a  defer 
tkklfllhe  siMuM  bst  more  felly  iuStructed)  for  they  feaied  that '  te 
w«e  rather  an  earnest  inquirer  after  divim^tnitfa^  thaa  an  aetnal 
pswiissw  of  its  moral.  priAeiple  aad  spiritQal  mflaenoe^'  AlUmt 
timie^  tkey  sma  to  haveJieU^- with  tJie  Baptists^  thai  Ihose^  only 
who  were  ^  tni»««i«erts  to  ChrisUaMty  wiace  propor  snkjwta 
far  ike.  GhvistiaD  -v^  of  Imptism  ;*  » attd  they,  vi^^,  also^-io  i^^ 
eehpe^eeme^  farther «videttcft.ei  hje  sineerity^  end  of  the-«H^||hl* 
■MS  and'.punQr  of  his  oofiduet  Oa  bis  part,  there' wafr  ooim* 
patfeftee  ;  .he- requested  It^ther  instBuctioos  frem-theo^  and  pro* 
pMed  Chat  a  hmg^  pbce  of  worship  *<hoidd  be  ereeted.  To  ihfe, 
afaft,  the  mMonariesd^iaeled ;  -  he  was  at  thai  time  a»  9MA%  hia 
pteyiets  »ere  -dimourayug,  and  il  was  even  nwDouied  Hiat  the 
aweestfid  reheb^  would  mv«de  htm  in  Eimeo  :  far  themselvi»> 
loo,  thay  odnsidered  tbaj^plaee  as  only  a  temporary  residenee^  liU 
Ikey  sbmid  lesnaie  their4abours  in  Tahiti^  or  establiah  a  missioii 
in  ibs,  Leeward  Islande. .  .Bui  be nepUed,  ^  No^  let  us  aot  mind 
Ihese  things ;  fat  it  he  bulk.' 

A  montk  had  Bit  nfapeed.after  this  pubtic^vowal  of  his  eon- 
vemion,  wImw  twoefamfe  antved  from  T«diiti,  inviting  him  topatinm 
lidMMr,  wd  resome  the  garernrnentv  He  hesitated  not  ta«eoept 
llw  invitatto,  and  ceino^aceecdingly,  with  his  AieiKle;  leaving 
Urn  missinnaries  where  they  were,  till  it  sbnuU  he  seen  what 
enome  his  aflbirs  might  tahe.  Hie  d^artore  in  this  eritieal  stete 
of  mindi  they  observe^  was  asoeh  ti>  be  regretted,  as  it  depfived 
1^  of  the  tutpuctiens  of  fats,  teaobers,  exposed  him  to  many 
temptatioas,  ami  nweh  peraeoutiMi.  The  promises  bgr  whieh  hk 
had  beian  icidnaed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  domanioAS  were 
biit  impetfastly  pnrfarmed  ;  .many  nf  his  best  allies  died,  othM-s 
returned  to  their  own  islands ;  and  though  many  chmfr  sent  n 
pmfesmen  of  submission,  and.  the  distriot  ofMatavai  was  snrren- 
dmwdtnbip,  he4islfttilnd,  and  frith  leaam^  the  smerity  witk 
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which  those  professions  and  that  surrender  were  made.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  continued  true  to  the  profession  of  his 
new  faith,  and  in  so  doing  there  can  have  been  no  views  of 
worldly  policy  at  this  time  ;  for  his  open  renunciation  of  the  na- 
tional  idolatry  ^  exposed  him  to  no  ordinary  degree  of  ridicule 
and  persecution,  not  only  from  his  idolatrous  rivals,  but  from  his 
allies  and  the  members  of  his  household  and  family.'  The  word 
persecution,  as  thus  used  by  the  missionaries,  must  be  taken  in  a 
quaU6ed  sense  ; — it  implies  neither  personal  danger,  duress,  nor 
inconvenience  of  any  kind ; — he  was  persecuted  only  by  repre- 
sentations  that  all  his  reverses  were  attributable  to  the  favour  with 
which'  be  regarded  the  new  religion,  and  that  he  could  expect  no 
better  fortune,  since  he  had  forsaken  the  gods  of  his  ancestors, 
and  insulted  those,  to  whose  divine  influence  his  family  were  be- 
holden for  their  elevation.  Such  representations  would  be  dis* 
tressing  to  him,  because  they  proceeded  from  sincere  and  affec- 
tionate good  will ;  but  further  than  this  they  could  give  him  no 
uneasiness.  Meantime,  his  example  was  producing  a  slow  but 
sure  effect;  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  was  not  doubted  by 
bis  people,  and  it  carried  with  it  the  greater  weight,  because  no 
other  person  in  the  islands  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  old 
religion,  or  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
new ;  nor  was  there  any  one  whose  capacity  could  better  qualify 
him  to  decide  between  them. 

The  seed  which  had  been  cast  upon  the  waters  began  now  to 
appear,  after  many  days.  It  was  reported  to  the  missionaries, 
that  there  were  some  in  Tahiti,  who,  after  the  king's  example, 
had  renounced  idolatry,  and  professed  to  believe  in  the  true  God. 
Two  of  the  brethren,  therefore,  (Messrs  Scott  and  Hay  ward,) 
crossed  over  from  Eimeo.  The  former,  on  the  rooming  after  his 
landing,  retired  to  the  thicket  for  prayer,  according  to  custom, 
because  in  their  houses,  which  never  contained  more  than  one 
room,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  such  retirement.  While  he 
was  thus  occupied,  the  voice  of  a  native  drew  his  attention;  some 
words  which  he  distinguished  induced  him  to  approach  nearer, 
and  be  then  distinctly  heard  petitions  and  thanksgivings  addressed 
to  the  Almighty.  Oito  (this  was  the  native's  name)  bad  formerly 
been  an  inmate  of  the  mission  family,  and  the  instructions  which 
he  had  then  received,  though  they  seemed  unproductive  at  the 
time,  quickened  in  him  now,  when  he  had  occasionally  been  with 
Pomare,  and  heard  that  king's  remarks.  He  had  found,  in  his 
friend  Tuahine,  one  who  was  in  a  similar  state  of  preparation 
and  of  feeling:  they  confirmed  each  other;  several  young  men 
and  boys  attached  themselves  to  them,  and  this  little  band  had 
agreed  to  refrain  from  idolatry,  to  renounce  the  abominable  prae- 
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tices  of  the  country,  to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  to  worship  that 
God  whom  the  missionaries  had  made  known.  This  account  the 
missionaries  communicated  to  their  brethren  in  Eimeo. 

*  I  have  often,'  says  Mr  Ellis,  *  heard  Mr  Nott  speak  with  evident  in- 
dications of  strong  feeling,  of  the  emotion  with  which  this  letter  was 
read.  And  when  we  consider  the  long  and  cheerless  years  ubich  he 
and  some  of  his  associates  had  spent  in  fruitless,  hopeless  (oil,  on  that 
nnprofitahle  field,  the  slightest  prospect  of  an  ultimate  harvest,  which 
these  facts  certainly  warranted,  was  adapted  to  produce  unusual  and 
exalted  joys,— emphatically  a  missionary's  own — jojs  '^  thai  a  stranger 
intermeddle th  not  with." ' 

A  more  public  manifestation  soon  took  place  in  Eimeo,  where, 
as  the  king  had  no  opponents,  his  known  sentiments  were  likely 
to  produce  greater  effect.  When  the  place  for  public  worship, 
which  had  been  erected  by  his  orders,  was  opened,  such  persona 
as  were  desirous  of  relinquishing  their  old  customs  were  invited 
to  attend.  Forty  appeared  to  the  invitation ;  thirty-one  of  these 
desired  to  hare  their  names  written  down,  as  those  who  had  re- 
nounced their  idols,  and  desired  to  become  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
the  others  said,  they  also  intended  to  east  away  their  idols,  but 
did  not  wish  as  yet  to  have  their  names  written  down.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  missionaries,  in  making  such  a  list,  was  ^  not  only  to 
instruct  them  more  fully,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  them,  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  guardian  care,  which  they 
could  not  do  without  knowing  their  names,  and  places  of  abode, 
be.'  Eleven  were  soon  added  to  this  number,  among  whom  were 
Taaroarii,  the  young  chief  of  Huahine  and  Sir  Chaiies  Sanders's 
Island,  and  Metapuupuu,  a  principal  Areoi,  and  chief  priest 
of  Huahine,  ^  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  ido- 
latry in  the  island  to  Y^hich  he  belonged.'  Puru,  the  father  of 
this  young  chief,  king  of  Huahine  himself,  and  chief  of  Eimeo^ 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose  his  son,  or  prevent  his  hearing 
whatever  the  missionaries  might  have  to  communicate,  though  he 
had  no  desire  after  these  things  himself.  There  were  no  people 
more  superstitiously  devoted  to  their  idolatry  than  the  natives  of 
Huahine,  and  this,  their  king ;  and  the  young  chief  had  been  in- 
duced to  inquire  after  Christianity,  and  then  to  profess  it,  not  by 
the  missionaries,  but  by  what  he  had  learnt  from  Pomare.  Fre« 
quently  he  sent  for  Mr  Nott,  to  preach  to  his  followers.  In 
one  of  these  visits,  Patii,  the  priest  of  that  district  in  which  the 
missionaries  resided,  accompanied  the  preacher,  listened  most 
earnestly  to  what  was  said,  and,  as  he  walked  home  with  him  along 
the  beach,  declared  that  in  consequence  of  what  was  now  his 
dear  conviction,  he  would  on  the  morrow  bring  out  the  idols  from 
his  Marae,  and  publicly  bum  them. 

Though 
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Though  the  tnissioDaries  beard  lliis,  they  say,  with  an  emotion 
of  ^  uomin^ed  admiration,  gratitude,  and  hope,  to  a  degree  that 
may  be  better  imagined  than  expressed,'  neither  they  nor  their 
pupils  were  without  some  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  so  daring  an  act.     Altogether, 
they  were  less  than  fifty  :  they  were  surrounded  by  idolaters  who 
already  began  to  wonder  ^  whereunto  this  thing  might  grow;'  and 
Pomare,  who  might  have  proved  some  protection  to  them,  was 
absent  in  Tahiti.     Patii,  I^owever,  it  appears,  knew  the  nature 
of  his  countrymen  as  well  as  of  bis  idols.     He  and  his  friends 
collected  a  quantity  of  fuel,  and  piled  it  on  a  point  of  land  near 
the  marae :  they  did  this  deliberately,  employing  in  it  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  and  it  was  no,t  completed  till  the  afternoon. 
Meantime,  multitudes  had  assembled  to  behold  what  most  of 
them  believed  to  be  an  act  of  audacious  impiety,  and  to  witness, 
as  they  expected,  the  divine  vengeance  4vhich  would  fall  upon  the 
criminal.     The  missionaries,  of  course,  and   their  little  band, 
would  not  be  absent ;  and  the  evident  emotions  which  they  saw 
in  the  countenances  of  the  people, — the  hope  and  the  fear,  and 
the  expectation  of  something  unknown  but  dreadful,  reminded 
them  of  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel,  when  Elijah  came  before 
the  people,  and  said,  ^  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions. 
If  the  Lord  be  the  God,  follow  him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him.' 
A  little  before  sunset,  the  priest  came  forth,  and  ordered  the  pile 
to  be  kindled.    He  then  hastened  into  the  depository  where  the 
idols  were  kept,  brought  them  out,  and  laid  them  on  the  ground, 
when  he  approached  the  burning  pile.    Some  of  them  were  carved 
wooden  images,  in  rude  and  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  human 
form,  into  which,  at  certain  times,  the  gods  themselves  were 
believed  to  enter ;  others  were  mere  logs,  covered  with  finely- 
wrought  cinet,  and  ornamented  with  red  feathers.    Patii  tore  off 
the  sacred  cloth  in  which  they  were  enveloped  from  vulgar  eyes, 
and  stripped  them  of  their  ornaments ;  then,  one  by  one,  he 
threw  (he  idols  into  the  flames,  sometimes  pronouncing  its  name 
and  fabled  pedigree,  expressing  his  own  regret  that  he  had  ever 
worshipped  it,  and  calling  upon  the  spectators  to  behold  that 
these  objects  of  a  false  worship  were  not  able  to  help  themselves* 
Many  were  evidently  disappointed  when  they  saw  that  no  miracle 
was  wrought,  nor  divine  vengeance  taken ;  but  they  made  no 
attempt  to  interrupt  him,  nor  to  rescue  their  idols  from  the  fire^ 
nor  to  revenge  them. 

This  would  have  been  deemed  a  most  rash  outrage  upon 
popular  feeling,  if  any  tumult  had  beenfbccasioned  by  it ;  for  in 
that  case,  it  is  admitted  by  the  missionaries,  that  their  own  lives 
mi|^t  have  been  endangered,  and  the  destruction  of  the  prose- 
lytes 
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lytes  must  have  been  inevitable.  But  it  appears,  that  though  aware 
of  this  danger,  they  made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  their  convert 
from  the  perilous  experiment :  probably  they  thought  that  the 
course  which  he  was  taking  was  appointed,  and  that  their  duty 
was,  in  so  doubtful  a  point,  not  to  interfere,  but  to  abide  the 
result.  It  produced,  they  tell  us,  the  most  decisive  effects,  both 
upon  priests  and  people.  Numbers  in  Tahiti,  as  well  as  Eimeo, 
burnt  their  idols,  demolished  their  maraes,  stript  and  overthrew 
their  altars,  and  converted  the  wood  wiiich  had  been  employed  in 
their  construction  into  fuel  for  their  cookery.  '  He,'  says  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  ^  who  finds  a  God  in  the  physical  world,  will  also 
find  one  in  the  moral,  which  is  history.  Nature  forces  on  our 
hearts  a  Creator — history  a  Providence.*  In  times  of  perplexity, 
it  may  often  be  observed,  that  men  are  like  sheep :  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  as  soon  as  one  takes  the  lead,  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  be,  they^  follow  impetuously.  There  is  but  one 
instance  of  a  religion  wherein  there  was  no  admixture  of  truth, 
having  been  formidably  attacked,  and  yet  obtaining  a  final  victory; 
in  every  other  instance,  systems  of  paganism  have  been  swept 
away,  like  mists  before  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  left  not  a  rack 
behind.  The  exception  is  in  Japan,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  explain  the  cause  of  it.  The  great  mystery  of 
iniquity  is  manifested  there  only  where  a  superstructure  of  false- 
hood is  erected  upon  a  foundation  of  eternal  truth,  as  in  Popery 
and  Mahomedanism.  Here  the  change  was  like  the  breaking  up 
of  the,  ice  upon  a  river — sudden,  but  not  unprepared.  The  mis* 
aionaries  had  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  and  taught  many 
of  the  natives  to  read ;  they  had  obtained  spelling-books,  in  that 
language,  from  England ;  they  had  sent  a  catechism  to  be  printed 
in  New  South  Wales ;  and  they  were  ready  with  a  translation  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Sooner  or  later,  every  pupil  was  likely  to 
become  a  convert,  though  he  himself  looked  on  to  no  such  con- 
sequence when  he  began  to  learnr  the  alphabet.  But,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  it  was  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  women 
that  the  old  superstition  should  be  abolished  ;  conversion  was 
emancipation  to  them,  held,  as  they  were,  in  a  degrading  state  of 
inferiority.  They  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the  same  kind  of  food 
as  the  men,  nor  in  the  same  plate,  nor  to  prepare  it  at  the  same 
fire :  they  were  to  eat  their  inferior  food  in  solitude.  This  further 
advantage  was  given  them  by  Christianity,  that  it  forbids  poly- 
gamy, and  renders  marriage  indissoluble.  The  women  were  not 
the  only  part  of  the  people  to  whom  change  of  religion  was 
acceptable,  as  bringing  ilnmediate  relief;  for,  as  in  Mexico,  the 
yoke  of  the  old  idolatry  was  galling,  and  the  burden  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.    There  w^cre  sacred  houses,  in  which  every  pillar  that 

supported 
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sapported  the  roof  was  placed  upon  the  bodj  of  a  human  Tietim ! 
aod  any  individual  who  happened  in  anj  way  to  be  obnoxious 
either  to  the  chiefs  or  priests,  was  in  danger  of  being  seized  when- 
ever a  victim  was  called  for.  This  extended  to  families  and  dis- 
tricts. When  an  individual  had  been  sacrificed,  the  family  to 
which  be  belonged  was  considered  as  tahuy  or  devoted  ;  so  was  the 
district :  and  when  ceremonies,  in  which  it  was  usual  to  offer 
human  sacrifices,  recurred,  the  people  of  such  a  family  or  district 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  hid  themselves  there  in  dens  or  caverns 
till  the  time  of  danger  was  over.  Such  ceremonies  were  dread- 
fully frequent.  The  higher  classes,  if  made  prisoners  in  war,  were 
liable  to  the  same  fate.  Truly,  then,  by  a  people  so  circum- 
stanced, might  the  gospel,  if  they  looked  only  to  its  temporal 
effects,  be  considered  as  tidings  of  great  joy.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
admired,  that  some  of  the  priests  themselves  were  among  the 
most  zealous  of  the  converts.  They  had  not,  like  the  members 
of  the  Inquisition,  taken  to  their  accursed  profession  by  choice  ; 
for  they  were  a  caste,  the  priestly  office  being  hereditary  in  all  its 
departments.  There  were,  therefore,  many  among  them,  whose 
hearts,  not  being  naturally  bard,  revolted  at  the  horrors  which  it 
was  their  business  to  perpetrate  ;  and  before  they  offered  a  human 
sacrifice^  these  unhappy  men  have  been  known  to  intoxicate 
themselves,  if  so  they  might  obtain  the  brutal  insensibility  that 
should  enable  them  to  go  through  the  dreaded  and  dreadful  busi- 
ness of  the  day  ! 

What  bad  begun  thus  prosperously  in  Eimeo,  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  Society  Islands.  Several  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
islands,  who  had  come  to  assist  Pomare,  had  become  converts, 
and  were,  therefore,  on  their  return,  themselves  efficient  mission- 
aries -,  and  they  earnestly  requested  that  teachers  and  books  might 
be  sent  them.  Thus  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  such,  that 
if  Pomare  had  regarded  it  only  in  a  political  light,  it  was  now 
clearly  his  interest  to  uphold  it  with  a  high  hand.  He  returned 
from  Tahiti,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured,  during  two  years,  to 
recover  his  authority  there.  During  that  time,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  in  the  art  of  distilling  which,  the  natives,  to  their  bane, 
had  been  instructed.  The  missionaries  knowing  this,  though, 
they  say,  he  was  '  not  addicted  to  entire  intoxication,'  began  to 
fear,  that,  '  like  Agrippa,  he  was  but  almost  a  Christian.'  They 
eoukl  not  but  entertain  unfavourable  apprehensions  on  his  account ; 
yet,  considering  his  previous  babits,  that  intemperance  had  ever 
been  tbe  vice  to  which  be  was  most  addicted,  and  the  peculiar 
temptation  to  which  bis  residence  in  Tahiti  bad  exposed  him, 
^  they  could  not  relinquish  tbe  hopes  they  bad  entertained  respect- 
ing * 
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iog  bim.'  There  was  indeed  no  great  reason  why  they  should  ; 
for  though  the  ardour  of  his  first  feelings  might  have  abated,  liis 
judgment  remained  the  same,  and  he  had  been  the  convert^  not 
of  impulse  and  sympathy,  but  of  reflection  and  calm  thouf^t. 
He  brought  with  him,  also,  to  Eimeo,  a  large  train  of  adherents 
and  dependents,  *  all,'  says  Mr  Ellis,  ^professors,  at  least,  of 
Christianity  ;'  but,  at  such  a  time,  professions  were  as  valuable  as 
votes  at  a  contested  election,  whatever  may  be  the  inward  opinions 
of  the  parties.  These  persons  regularly  attended  the  school,  so 
that  civilization  was  making  some  progress  among  them ;  and 
they  increased  the  congregation  so  greatly  that  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  place  of  worship. 

Pomare  had  married,  for  his  second  wjfe,  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Raiatea,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands. 
The  sister  of  this  queen  came  to  visit  her  in  Eimeo,  with  a 
numerous  train,  most  of  whom  were  professedly  Christians.  It  is 
the  custom  to  entertain  a  distinguished  visitor  with  what,  in  the 
South  Seas,  as  in  modern  London,  is  called  a  feed  —  the 
import  looks  better  in  its  Tahitian  dress— /oaiymraa; — but  the 
entertainment,  containing  the  choicest  display  of  native  cookery, 
and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  season,  is  sent  by  the  donors  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  honoured  guest.  Such  an  entertainment  was 
prepared  for  the  queen's  sister,  by  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo.  At  such 
times,  it  was  usual  for  one  or  more  priests  to  attend,  and,  before 
any  part  of  the  food  was  tasted,  to  sanctify  the  whole,  by  select- 
ing portions  for  the  idols,  and  depositing  them  upon  the  altar. 
This  ceremony  Pomare  wished  to  prevent,  especially  on  so 
public  an  occasion  :  just,  therefore,  as  the  assembled  multitude 
were  looking  when  it  should  be  performed,  one  of  the  principal 

Eersons  in  the  queen's  sister's  train,  came  forward,  uncovered  bis 
ead,  and  pronounced  a  Christian  grace  over  the  food,  which  was 
thereby  rendered  unpresentable  to  the  native  gods.  This  was 
considered  as  a  signal  triumph  of  the  new  religion,  and  was  indeed 
a  sufficient  proof  that  Pomare  was  determined  to  proceed  in  the 
course  that  he  had  chosen.  The  queen  and  her  sister  departed 
after  this  for  Tahiti,  where  Pomare  had  left  his  infant  daughter^ 
Aimata,  in  his  hereditary  district ;  and  he  sent  over  a  book  to  the 
child,  plainly  indicating  his  intention  that  she  should  be  brouj^t 
up  in  the  new  religion.  The  converts  to  this  religion  were  now 
numerous  enough  in  that  island  to  form  a  party,  who  were  de- 
signated by  the  contemptuous  name  of  Bure  Atua,  the  ^  prayinc 
people  ;'  but,  from  being  at  first  objects  only  of  scorn,  their  rapid 
increase  soon  exposed  tnem  to  jealousy  and  hatred,  especially  as 
it  required  little  sagacity  to  perceive  that  Pomare,  wboie  ai&irs 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  no  hopeful  posture,  was,  by  this 

means. 
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means,  acquiring  a  great  body  of  adhereDts.  When  the  qaeeo 
and  her  sister  landed  in  Pomare's  own  district,  they  were  deterred 
from  their  intention  of  going  round  the  island, —an  intention  which 
had  probably  been  formed  more  for  the  purpose  of  policy  than  of 
pastime.  The  feeling  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  more 
Tiolent  idolaters  was  declared,  when  a  customary  present  of  food 
and  cloth  was  sent  to  them  by  some  of  the  chiefs.  The  priests 
attended,  and  observing  that  the  usual  marks  of  reverence  to  the 
idols  were  not  rendered,  they  pointed  to  some  bunches  of  red 
feathers,  to  which  the  idols  were  supposed  to  impait  a  portion  of 
their  divinity  ;  and,  using  reproaches  and  insults  to  the  queen's 
companions,  for  forsaking  the  gods  of  their  forefathers,  threatened 
them  with  the  vengeance  of  those  offended  powers.  Upon  this 
Farefiiu,  the  same  person  who  had  said  the  grace  in  Eimeo,  point- 
ed, in  his  turn,  to  the  sacred  feathers,  and  replied — '  Are  these 
the  mighty  things  with  whose  anger  ye  threaten  us  ?  You  shall 
see  their  inability  to  preserve  themselves  !'  And,  running  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  set  up,  he  seized  them,  and  cast  them 
into  a  large  fire  close  by,  where  they  were  instantly  consumed. 
The  people  stood  aghast,  and  uttered  exclamations  of  horror  ;  but 
the  vengeance  for  which  they  thirsted  was  delayed,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  taken  more  effectually. 

A  massacre,  therefore,  of  the  Bure  Atua  was  planned  by  the 
idolatrous  chiefs  of  Pare,  Matavai,  and  Hapaiano  :  the  former  of 
these  was  Pomare's  patrimonial  district ;  the  second,  that  in  which 
the  missionaries  had  originally  been  settled.  But  as  the  intended 
victims  were  formidable,  both  for  rank  and  numbers,  the  chiefii 
of  Atehuru  and  Papare  were  invited  to  join  in  the  execution. 
These  parties,  who  for  a  long  time  had  been  enemies,  were  made 
friends  on  this  occasion.  At  midnight,  the  praying  people  were 
to  be  attacked,  their  houses  set  on  fire,  and  every  one  who  should 
be  taken,  slaughtered  on  the  spot.  The  secret  was  kept  till  the 
eve  of  the  appointed  time  :  it  was  providentially  disclosed  when 
the  whole  of  the  Christians,  having  to  attend  a  meeting,  either 
for  public  worship,  or  for  some  other  general  purpose,  were 
assembled  near  the  sea.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Their  canoeSi 
which  were  lying  on  the  beach,  were  instantly  launched ;  and 
hurrying  away  what  few  things  they  could  take,  they  embarked 
soon  after  sunset,  and  reached  Eimeo  the  next  morning  in  safety. 
Had  they  not  thus  been  convened  at  the  very  place  convenient 
for  eseape,  and  had  there  been  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
^rirators,  their  destruction  must  have  been  inevitable.  The 
rorionnu,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  districts  are  called, 
wonld  have  been  on  the  one  side,  and  in  their  rear ;  the  men 
from  Atdram  and  Papare  on  the  other.    ^  A  bu^^e  body  <^  armed 
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and  lawless  warriors,  belonging  to  rival  chieftains,  brou^t  toge- 
ther under  irritated  feelings,  and  perhaps  mutually  accusing  each 
other  as  the  cause  of  their  disappointment,  were  not  long  with- 
out a  pretext  for  commencing  the  work  of  death  among  them- 
solves.'  Old  animosities  were  rekindled  :  the  people  of  the  two 
districts  that  had  been  called  in  as  allies,  attacked  the  Porionu, 
and  defeated  them.  The  people  of  Taiarabu  joined  the  victori- 
ous party,  and  laid  waste  with  them  the  whole  north-eastern  part 
of  the  island.  These  Taiarabuans  then  quarrelled  with  those 
whom  they  had  come  to  assist ;  but  they  also  were  defeated,  and 
driven  to  their  fortresses  in  the  mountains  of  their  craggy  peoio- 
sula,  and  the  Oropaa,  as  they  are  called,  were  left  masters  of  the 
island. 

In  these  wars,  neither  Pomare  nor  the  chiefs  of  Eimeo  took 
any  part,  but  they  watched  the  course  of  events  anxiously,  and 
not  without  apprehension  of  being   invaded.    Numbers  of  the 
vanquished  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  pagans,  as  well  as  those 
who  secretly  inclined  to  the  new  religion,  but  durst  not  avow  it 
till  they  found  themselves  in  safety.     Four  hundred  names  were 
at  this  time  inscribed  in  the  missionaries'  list,  and  their  pupils 
were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  ;  but  the  strength  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Christian  party  is  less  to  be  estimated  by  their 
numbers  than  by  the  rank  and  talents,  and  influential  character, 
of  its  leaders.    The  work  of  conversion  went  on  in  Eimeo ;  though 
many  of  the  chiefs  there  were  not  attached  to  the  Pomare  family, 
and  being  at  the  same   time  firm  supporters  of  idolatry,  con- 
sidered his  apostacy  from  the  old  faith  as  the  cause  of  his  own 
troubles,  and  of  the  wars  which  were  then  devastating  Tahiti. 
This  state  of  things  could  not  continue  long  :  as  on  the  one  side 
there  could  be  no  compromise,  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be 
DO  toleration  on  either ;  and  the  missionaries  were  aware,  that 
unless  they  soon  became  dominant,  the  least  which  they  had  to 
apprehend  must  be  expulsion  for  themselves  and  their  disciples^ 
from  Eimeo  as  well  as  Tahiti.    Affairs,  they  say,  were  at  this 
time  (the  beginning  of  1815)  evidently  leading  to  a  crisis;  and 
although  the  converts  had  carefully  avoided  all  interference  in  the 
late  wars  which  had  desolated  the  larger  island,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  the  time  was  not  very  remote,  when  their  faith  and 
principles  must  rise  pre-eminent  above  the  power  and  influence 
of  that  system  of  delusion  and  crime,  of  which  they  bad  so  long 
been  the  slaves.     To  maintain  the  Christian  faith,  and  enjoy  a 
continuance  of  their  present  peace  and  comfort,  they  foresaw  would 
be  impossible.     Under  these  impressions,  they  set  apart  a  day  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  ^  experienced,'  we  are  told, '  a  chastened 
and  dependent  frame  of  mind,  which  led  them  to  be  prepared  for 
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whatever,  in  the  eoarse  of  DiWne  provideiiee,  might  traeapire.' 
This  preparation,  however,  was  for  action.  The  missionaries 
appear  to  depreciate  the  apocryphal  books  as  indiscriroinatelj  as 
the  papists  overrate  them,  but  they  had  taken  a  wholesome  lesson 
from  the  book  of  Maccabees.  They  were  evidently  of  opinion 
* that  he  who  calls  on  hea?en 

For  help  against  his  temporal  enemies, 

Then  with  most  cause  and  sorest  hope  prefers 

His  sopplicatioD,  when  he  best  exerts 

The  prudence  and  the  strength  which  God  hath  given  him/ 

The  crisis  for  which  they  looked  was  at  hand.    Messengert 
came  from  the  idolatrous  chiefs  of  Tahiti  inviting  the  refugees  to 
return,  and  reoccupy  their  lands.     They  accepted  the  invitation ; 
and,  as  the  king's  presence  was  necessary  for  certain  ceremonies 
observed  on  such  occasions,  Pomare  went  over  about  the  same 
time  to  reinstate  them  with  the  customary  forms ;  but  a  number 
of  his  adherents  who  were  of  the  new  religion,  accompanied  him| 
and  they  were  uninvited,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Haahine,  Raiatea,  and  Eimeo,  who  were  of  that  reUgion  also ; 
and  Mahine,  the  king  of  the  former  island,  and  Pomare'^yabiiMSi 
the  ^  beroie  daughter  of  the  king  of  Raiatea,'  and  sister  of  Pomare's 
qoeen.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  warlike  epithet  is  as  fitly  bestowed 
upon  her  as  upon  Camilla,  Bradamante,  Clorinda,  or  Britomart. 
The  idolaters  considering  such  a  retinue,  as  it  appears,  in  the  light 
of  an  invading  force,  mustered  in  hostile  array  upon  the  beach, 
forbade  them  to  land,  and  repeatedly  fired  upon  them*    The  firing 
was  not  returned.    Pomare  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  with  « 
IMt>posal  for  peace :  messages  were  interchanged,  and  the  nego* 
eiatton  proceeded  so  &r,  that  he  and  his  followers  were  allowed 
to  land,  and  several  of  the  refugees  entered,  without  naolestatiMi 
upon  their  respective  lands.    The  treaty  was  carried  on  for  aa 
adjustment  of  all  differences  between  the  king  and  the  eUefs  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  island,  and  at  length  concluded,  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  both  parties, — thougn  the  one  had  deter* 
mined  upon  breaking  it,  and  the  other  suspected  that  such  was 
the  intention.     ^  The  idolaters  had  indeed  joined  with  Pomare  in 
binding  the  wreath  of  amity  and  peace,  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  secretly  and  actively  concerting  measures  for  his  de* 
struction.'    What  followed  may  best  be  related  in  Mr.  EUia's 
own  words. 

^  The  1 2th  of  November,  1816,  was  the  most  eventful  day  that  bad 
jet  occurred  in  the  history  of  Tahiti.  It  was  the  Sabbath.  In  the 
forenaoo,  Pomare,  and  the  people  who  had  come  over  from  Eimeoif 
probably  about  eight  hundred,  assembled  for  pobiic  worship  at  a  place 
c^ied  Narii,  near  the  village  of  Bunaaoia,  m  the  district  of  Atehuro. 
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At  diftaat  poiott  of  the  district,  thej  ttaUoDtd  piqaeto;  uid  wben  di- 
▼ioe  serf  ice  was  about  to  commence,  and  the  iodividoal  who  was  le 
offictcite  stood  up  to  read  the  6r8t  hymn,  a  firing  of  muskets  was  heard  ; 
and,  looking  out  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  assembled,  a  large 
body  of  armed  men,  preceded  and  attended  by  the  flag  of  the  gods, 
and  the  varied  emblems  of  idolatry,  were  seen  marching  round  a  dis- 
tant point  of  landy  and  advancing  towards  the  place  where  they  were 
assembled.  It  is  war!  It  is  war!  was  the  cry  which  re-echoed 
through  the  place ;  as  the  approaching  army  were  seen  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  building.  Many,  agreeably  to  the  precautions  of 
the  missioQaries,  had  met  for  worship  under  arms;  others,  who  had 
not,  were  preparing  to  return  to  their  tents,  and  arm  for  the  battle. 
Some  degree  of  confusion  consequently  prevailed.  Pomare  arose,  and 
requested  them  all  to  remain  quietly  in  their  places;  stating,  that 
they  were  under  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  had  met  to- 

S ether  for  his  worship,  which  was  not  to  be  forsaken  or  disturbed  even 
y  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Auna^  formerly  an  areoi  and  a  war- 
rior, now  a  Chnstian  teacher,  who  was  my  informant  on  these  points, 
then  read  the  hymn,  and  the  congregation  sang  it.  A  portion  of  scrip- 
tare  was  read,  a  prayer  offered  to  the  Almighty,  and  the  service 
closed.  Those  who  were  unarmed,  now  repaired  to  their  tents,  and 
procured  their  weapons. 

*io  aatomiDg  the  posture  of  defimce,  the  Idng^s  frieads  formed 
thaanelves  into  two  or  three  columns,  one  on  the  sea-beach,  aad  the 
other  at  a  short  distance  towards  the  mountains.  Attached  to  Fomare^s 
camp,  was  a  number  of  refugees,  who  had,  during  the  late  commo- 
tioos  in  Tahiti,  taken  shelter  under  his  protection,  but  liad  not  em- 
braced  Christianity ;  on  these  the  king  and^  his  adherents  placed  do 
reliance,  but  stationed  them  in  the  centre,  or  the  rear,  of  the  column. 
The  Biire  Alua  requested  to  form  the  viri  or  frontlet,  advanced  guard ; 
and  the  paparia^  or  cheek  of  their  forces ;  while  the  people  of  Limeo, 
immediately  in  the*  rear,  formed  what  they  called  the  tapono^  or 
fhoolder,  of  their  army.  In  the  front  of  the  line,  Auna^  upcparm^ 
HitaUi  and  others  equally  distinguished  for  their  steady  adherence  tm 
the  system  they  had  adopted,  took  their  'station  on  this  occasioo,  and 
akowed  their  readiness  to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  reUnqulali 
the  Christian  faith,  and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  Mahine,  the  king 
of  Huahine,  and  Pomare-vahine,  the  heroic  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Raiatea,  with  those  of  their  people  who  had  professed  Christianity, 
arranged  themselves  in  battle-array  immediately  behind  the  people  of 
Eimeo,  forming  the  body  of  the  army.  Mahine,  on  this  occasion,  wore 
a  curious  helmet,  covered  on  the  outside  with  plates  of  the  beauti* 
fully  spotted  cowrie,  or  tiger  shell,  so  abundant  in  the  islands ;  and 
ornamented  with  a  plume  of  the  tropic,  or  man-of-war  bird^s  feath* 
tbers.  The  queen^s  sister,  like  a  daughter  of  Pallas,  tall,  and  rather 
Bftaaculioe  in  her  stature  and  features,  walked  and  fought  by  Mahine'a 
fide,  clothed  io  a  kind  of  armour  of  oet-work,  made  with  small 
and  atroDfly-twIsted  cords  of  romo^,  or  native   flax,  and  armed 
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with  a  mmket  aod  a  spear.  Sbe  was  supported  on  ooa  tide  by  Fare- 
iaa,  her  steady  aod  courageous  friend,  who  acted  as  her  squire  or 
champion;  while  Mahioe  was  supported  on  the  other  by  Patini»  a 
^e^  tall,  manly  chief,  a  relatife  of  Mahlne's  family ;  and  one  who, 
with  liis  vrife  and  (wo  children,  has  long  enjoyed  the  parental  and 
domestic  happiness  resulting  from  Christianity, — but  whose  wife,  prior 
to  their  renunciation  of  idolatry,  had  murdered  twelve  or  fourteeo 
children. 

^  Pomare  tools  his  station  in  a  canoe  with  a  number  of  musketeers, 
aod  annoyed  the  flank  of  his  enemy  nearest  the  sea.  A  swi?el 
aftOQoted  in  the  stem  of  another  caooe,  which  was  commanded  by  au 
Eo^ishman,  called  J«e  by  the  natives,  and  who  came  up  from  Raia- 
tea,  did  considerable  execution  during  the  engagement 

*  Before  the  kiog^s  friends  had  properly  formed  themselves  for 
regular  defence,  the  idolatrous  army  arrived,  and  the  battle  com* 
■lenced.  The  impetuous  attack  of  the  idolaters,  attended  with  all  tlia 
fury,  imprecations,  and  boasting  shouts,  practised  by  the  savage 
when  rushing  to  the  onset,  produced  by  its  shock  a  temporary  con- 
fusion  in  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Christian  army:  some  were  slalOy 
others  wounded,  and  Upaparu,  one  of  Pomare^s  leading  men,  saved 
his  life  only  by  rushing  into  the  sea,  and  leaving  part  of  his  drese  in 
the  hands  of  the  antagonist  with  whom  he  had  grappled.  Not* 
withetaoding  this,  the  assailants  met  with  steady  aod  determined  re- 
sistance. 

^  Overpowered,  however,  by  numbers,  the  vm,  or  front  ranks, 
were  obliged  to  give  way.  A  kind  of  running  fight  commenced,  and 
the  parties  were  intermingled  in  all  the  confusion  of  barbarous  war- 
fare. 

^^  Here  mirht  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen, 
Stript  ofall  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise.^' 

*  The  ground  on  which  they  now  fought,  excepting  that  near  the 
sea-beach,  was  partially  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  which  at 
times  separated  the  contending  parties,  and  intercepted  their  view  of 
each  other.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  that  the  Christians, 
when  ttot  actually  engaged  with  their  enemies,  oHen  kneeled  down 
on  (he  grass,  either  singly  or  two  or  three  together,  and  offered  up 
an  ejaculatory  prayer  to  God — that  he  would  cover  their  beads  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and,  if  agreeable  to  his  will,  preserve  them,  but  espe- 
cially prepare  them  for  the  results  of  the  day,  wiietber  victory  or  de- 
feat, life  or  death. 

^  The  battle  continued  to  rage  with  fierceness ;  several  were  killed 
on  both  sides;  the  idolaters  still  pursued  their  way,  and  victory  seemed 
to  attend  their  desolating  march,  until  they  came  to  the  position  occu- 
pied by  Mahine,  Pomare-vahine,  and  their  companions  in  arms.  The 
advanced  ranks  of  these  united  bands  met,  and  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  hitherto  victorious  idolaters.  One  of  Mabine^s  men,  Raoeatj 
pierced  the  body  of  Upufara^  the  chief  of  Fapara,  and  the  commander- 
io-cbief  of  tha  idolatroos  forces.  The  wounded  warrior  fell,  and  shortly 
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aflerwardt  expireii.  As  he  tat  gasping  on  the  sancL  his  fi  lends 
gathered  round,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  the  wound, 
and  afiford  every  assistance  his  circumstances  appeared  to  require. 
"  Leave  me,"  said  the  dying  warrior ;  "  mark  yonder  man,  in  front 
of  Mahine^s  ranks  ;  he  inflicted  this  wound  ;  on  him  revenge  my 
death."  Two  or  three  athletic  men  instantly  set  off  ior  that  purpose. 
Raveae  was  retiring  towards  the  main  body  of  Mahine's  men,  when 
one  of  the  idolaters,  who  had  outrun  his  companions,  sprang  upon  him 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  approach.  Unable  to  throw  I  im  on  the 
sand,  he  cast  his  arras  around  his  neck,  and  endeavoured  to  Mrangle^ 
or  at  least  to  secure  his  prey,  until  some  of  his  companions  sbcnid 
arrive,  and  despatch  him.  liaveae  was  armed  with  a  short  muskely 
which  he  had  reloaded  since  wounding  the  chief;  of  this,  it  is  sup- 
pofed|  the  man  who  held  him  was  unconscious.  Extending  his  arms 
forward,  Raveae  passed  the  muzzle  of  his  musket  under  his  own  arm, 
suddenly  turned  bis  body  on  one  side,  and,  pulling  the  trigger  of  his 
piece  at  the  same  instant,  shot  his  antagonist  through  the  body,  who 
immediately  lost  hold  of  his  prey,  and  fell  dying  to  the  ground* 

^  The  idolatrous  army  continued  to  fight  with  obstinate  fury,  bnt 
were  unable  to  advance,  or  make  any  impression  on  Mahine  and 
Pomare-vahine^s  forces.  These  not  only  maintained  their  ground, 
b«t  forced  their  adversaries  back  ;  and  the  scale  of  victory  now  ap- 
peared to  bang  in  doubtful  suspense  over  the  contending  parties. 
Ttno,  the  idolatrous  priest,  and  his  companions,  had,  in  the  name  ot* 
Oro^  promiteid  their  adherents  a  certain  and  an  easy  triumph.  This 
inspired  them  for  the  conflict,  and  made  them  more  conddeat  nod 
obstinate  In  battle  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been ;  but  the  tide 
of  conquest,  which  had  rolled  with  them  in  the  onset,  and  during  th«  . 
early  part  of  the  engagement,  was  already  turned  against  them ;  and 
as  the  tidings  of  their  leader^s  death  became  more  extensively  known, 
they  spread  a  panic  through  the  ranks  he  had  commanded.  The  pagan 
,army  now  gave  way  before  their  opponents,  and  soon  fled  precipitately 
from  the  field,  seeking  shelter  in  their  paries,  strong-holds,  or  hiding 
places,  in  the  mountains;  leaving  Fomare,  Mahine,  and  the  princess 
from  Raiatea,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.' — vol.  i.  p.  247 
—252.  ^ 

Upufara  was  deeply  regretted  by  those  who  knew  bim  best. 
He  is  described  as  an  interesting  and  intelligent  man,  whose  old 
iailb  bad  been  so  shaken,  thai  at  the  last  he  was  hesitating  whether 
to  renounce  bis  idolatry  or  uphold  it.  Only  a  day  or  two  before 
the  battle,  he  said,  ^  Perhaps  we  are  wrong ;  let  us  send  a  mes- 
nge  to  the  king,  and  ask  for  peace ;  and  also  for  books,  that  we 
mfty  know  what  this  new  religion  is.'  But  the  priests  opposed 
these  proposals,  and  promised  that  Oro  would  deliver  the  praying 
people  into  their  bands,  and  that  the  government  and  power  would 
be  with  the  gods  of  Tahiti.  A  lively  dream  had  distttrbed  him, 
from  which  he  awoke  in  uwh  a  state  of  emotioii,  tb«t  he  was^ 
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eorered  with  profiite  pempinttion  ;  hr  he  thought  it  wm  intended 
to  show  him  the  fiery  torments  prepared  for  the  wicked  after 
death.  But  that  dream  might  be  from  his  own  gods,  whom, 
possibly,  he  dreaded  the  more,  because  he  had  begun  to  doubt 
them.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  old  religion — his  pride  was 
engaged  in  the  cause— his  character,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  at 
stake  ;  and  thus  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away,  upon  the 
stream  of  circumstances,  to  destruction.  Such  men  are  always 
to  be  found  in  such  times :  compelled  by  events,  while  wavering 
in  mind,  to  take  a  decided  part,  and  so  fated  tofail,— or,  more  uih 
happily  for  themselves,  to  triumph, — in  a  cause  which  at  length 
their  understandings  and  their  hearts  disavow, — men  not  to  b# 
excused,  and  yet  as  surely  not  to  be  regarded  with  unqualified 
condemnation. 

Hia  body  was  conveyed  to  his  own  district,  there  to  be  interred 
among  the  tombs  of  his  forefathers  ;  for  this  victory  was  followed 
by  none  of  the  usual  outrages  upon  the  living  or  the  dead.  The 
shun,  who,  on  any  other  occasion,  would  have  been  mutilated  and 
left  to  the  wild  dogs  or  swine,  were  decently  interred  by  the  con* 
querors,  and  the  fugitives  were  not  pursued.  Pomare  exclaimed 
^  It  is  enough  !^  as  soon  as  the  battle  wi|8  won,  and  forbade  hitf 
people  to  met  any  further  hurt  to  bis  enemies  either  in  their 
persona  or  property  ;  but  he  sent  Farefau,  with  a  ebosen  party, 
to  destroy  Oro's  temple,  altars,  idols,  and  all.  His  orders  were, 
^  Go  not  to  the  little  island,  where  the  women  and  children  have 
been  left  for  security ;  turn  not  aside  to  the  villages  or  plantations, 
nor  enter  into  the  houses,  nor  destroy  any  property,  but  go  straight 
along  the  high  road.'  More  wars  had  arisen  for  the  possession  of 
this  idol,  which  was  their  great  national  god,  than  from  all  other 
causes.  The  national  marae  was  at  Tautera,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Taiarabu ;  and  the  people  of  that  peninsula,  considering  it  an 
honour  and  a  privile,^  to  have  the  sanctaary  among  them,  were 
mere  zealous  in  theirMdolatry  than  any  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  Some  apprehension,  therefore,  was  felt,  of  such  a  resis- 
tance as  was  made  by  our  own  druids  in  Mona.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Pomare  had  acted  after  his  victory  seems  to  have  pro* 
doeed  a  deep  impression,  which  was  no  doubt  strengthened  by 
the  calm  and  decided  manner  of  the  praying  people  who  bad  beea 
sent  to  perform  this  service ;  for  they  related  what  had  taken 
place,  and  on  what  business  they  were  come,  and  no  oppositionf 
waa  offered  when  they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  The 
priests  and  the  other  Taiarubians  stood  in  silent  eftpeetation,  and 
saw  the  idol,  to  which  so  many  hu«Min  vietimB  had  been  offsred, 
bfonght  out,  stnpt  of  ita  ornaments  and  aacred  ooTeringa^  and 
Ud  eosteniplMualy  upon  the  ground.    It  waa  a  rude  ttnearred* 
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wooden  log,  about  six  feet  long.  The  altars  were  then  puUod 
down,  and  the  sacred  houses ;  and  all  that  could  be  consumed  bj 
fire  was  committed  to  the  flames,  except  the  body  of  Oro,  as  it 
was  called :  this  was  carried  away,  and  laid  at  Pomare's  feet.  It 
was  afterwards  fixed  up  as  a  post  in  his  kitchen,  where  it  became 
as  much  an  object  of  contempt  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  venera- 
tion and  dread  ;  and  when  this  politic  purpose  had  been  sufficiently 
answered,  it  was  riven  up  for  fuel.  Throughout  the  island, 
temples,  altars,  and  idols,  were  in  like  manner  destroyed.  '  The 
most  zealous  devotees  were,  in  general,  now  convinced  of  their 
delusion  ;  and  the  people  united  in  declaring  that  the  gods  had 
deceived  them,  and  were  unworthy  of  their  confidence.' 

Here  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  these  islands  war  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on  with  the  most  relentless  cruelty.     The  total  ex- 
termination of  a  people — the  total  desolation  of  a  country,  had 
often  been  the  avowed  object,  and  that  intent  had  been  carried 
into  effect.     Every  inhabitant  of  an  island,  except  the  few  who 
might  escape  in  their  canoes,  have  been  slaughtered  ;  the  bread- 
fruit trees  have  been  cut  down^  the  cocoa  trees  killed,  by  cutting 
off  their  crowns,  and  leaving  the   stems  in  leafless  ranks,  as  if 
they  bad  been  struck  by  lightning.     No  age  or  sex  was  spared. 
The  old  northern  pirates,  not  even  the  Berserkir,  who,  among  that 
ferocious  race,  professed  a  further  degree  of  ferocity,  were  not 
more  inhuman  in  war  than  these  Polynesians.     They  practised 
every  imaginable  cruelty  upon  their  victims.     There  are  at  this 
time  wild  men  among  the  mountains  of  Tahiti,  who,  having  fled 
thither  in  former  wars  have  almost  lost  the  use  of  speech,  and  the 
very  semblance  of  humanity.     We  may  suppose,  therefore,  what 
an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  people  by  the  Christian 
elemeocy  with  which  Pomare  used  his  victory.     The  fugitives  had 
taken  to  the  mountains,  and  they  sent  spies  from  thence,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  to  the  places  where  they  had  left  their  women 
and  children,  and  aged ;   and  when  they  were  told  that  none  of 
these  had  been  injured,but  that,  on  the  contrary,  public  assurances 
of  security  were  made  to  all  without  exception,  it  appeared  to 
them  incredible.     Gradually  they  ventured  out,  and  finding  that 
it  was  indeed  as  they  bad  heard,  they  had  not  only  an  ostensible 
motive  for  acquiescing  in   the  national  change,  but  a  substantial 
one,  which  was  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  reconciled  them  to 
tbeir  defeat.     The  mercy  which  had  been  shown  could  have  been 
occasioned  by  nothing  but  the  new  religion.     They  were  indebted 
to  that  religion  ibr  the  preservation  of  their  families,  as  well  aa 
for  tbeir  own  safety  ;  and  when  Pomare  was  now,  by  the  unani- 
mous conaent  of  all,  reinstated  in  tht  supreme  authority,  not  a 
ynm%  was  raised  in  support  of  the  old  idolatry,  but  all  the  people 
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deelared  tbemselves  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  new  faitb^ 
and  to  receive  it. 

A  canoe  had  been  dispatched  to  the  missionaries  immediateljr 
after  the  victory.  .  ^  It  was  indeed  to  them  a  joy  unspeakable, — 
the  joy  of  harvest.     In  that  one  year  they  reaped  the  harvest  of 
sixteen  laborious  seed-times,  sixteen  dreary  and  anxious  winters, 
and  sixteen  unproductive  summers.'     The  revolution  extended 
to  the  Society  as  well  as  the  Georgian  Islands.     The  most  influ- 
ential of  their  chiefs  were  already  connected  with  Pomare  in  faith 
as  well  as  by  other  ties ;  and  the  idolatry,  which  had  probably 
bseo  brought  to  those  islands  by  the  first  inhabitants,  was  im  on* 
year  abolished  throughout  them.     In  most  of  the  islands,  as  in 
Tahiti,  the  work  of  conversion  went  on  without  the  presence  of  a 
missionary,  or  rather,  so  many  of  the  natives  had  been  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  taught  to  read,  that  they 
proved  good  missionaries  at  this  time.     A  spelling-book  had  been 
printed  for  them  in  England  some  years  before  ;  and  a  summary  of 
fcriptore  history,  composed  entirelyof  scriptural  extracts,  at  Port 
Jackson.     Besides  these  books,  they  had  many  manuscript  copies 
of  part  of  St  Luke's  Gospel.    There  may  be  some  warmth  in 
the  missionaries'  colouring,  (insensible,  indeed,  must  they  be,  if  it 
were  not  so,)  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  have  exagge- 
rated on  the  one  hand,  or  withheld  any  thing  unfavourable  to  their 
own  wishes  on  the  other.     They  describe  chiefs  and  priests,  and 
warriors,  as  sitting  at  their  letters,  hour  after  hour,  on  the  benches 
in  the  school,  beside  some  little  boy  or  girl,  and  thankful  to  be 
taught  by  such  teachers.     Under  the  old  idolatry,  women  had  not 
been  allowed  to  partake  with  the  men  in  any  act  of  worship : 
they  rejoiced  now  in  this  privilege,  and  all  who  were  able  to 
attend,  were  present  regularly  at  the  Sunday  service,  which  waa 
devoutly  as  well  as  orderly  performed.     Some  of  those  who  had 
been  longest  under  instruction  conducted  the  service, — singing  a 
hymn,  reading  a  portion  of  the  scripture  history,  and  using  prayers 
of  their  own  composing,  which  were  sometimes,  it  appears,  writ- 
ten.    Mr  Ellis  has  one  of  Pomare's,  in  that  king's  own  band* 
writing,  which  had  often  been  read,  and  which  be  believes  to  have 
been  written  about  this  time.     It  has  been  thus  trandated  by  Mr 
Nott,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  sentiments  employed  by  the 
Tahitians  in  their  devotional  services: — 

'  Jehova,  thou  God  of  onr  salvation,  hear  our  prayert,  pardon  thoo 
our  sins,  and  save  oar  soub.  Our  ilns  are  great,  and  more  in  Dum- 
ber than  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  oar  obstinacy  has  been  very  great, 
and  without  parallel.  Tom  thoa  es  to  thyself,  and  enable  os  to  cast 
off  every  evil  way.  Lead  us  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  let  oar  sias  be 
sleansed  in  his  blood.    Grant  us  tby  good  ^irit  to  be  onr  sanetifier. 
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SaTtL  0$  from  hjrpocrUjr.  Safier  us  not  to  come  to  thine  houM  with 
carelessness,  aod  returo  to  our  owo  houses  and  commit  sin.  Uoless  thoa 
hare  mercy  upon  us,  we  perish.  Uoless  thou  save  us,  unless  we  are 
prepared  aod  made  meet  lor  thy  habitation  in  heaven,  we  are  banished 
to  the  fire,  we  die ;  but  let  us  not  be  banished  to  that  unknown  world 
of  fire.  Save  thou  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  the  prince  of  life ; 
yea,  let  us  obtain  salvatiqn  through  hirn.  Bless  all  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands,  all  the  families  thereof;  let  every  one  stretch  out  hit 
hands  unto  God,  and  say.  Lord  save  roe.  Lord  save  me.  Let  all  these 
islands,  Tahiti  with  all  the  people  of  Moorea,  and  of  Hoahine,  and  of 
Ralatea,  and  of  the  little  islands  around,  partake  of  thy  salvation.  6le« 
Britain,  and  every  country  in  the  world.  Let  thy  word  grow  with  speed 
in  the  world,  so  as  to  exceed  the  progress  of  evil.  Be  merciful  to  ut 
and  bless  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  Ameo.'-^vol.  i.  pp.  263,  264. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  bad  learned  the  art  of  printing  before 
he  left  England  upon  the  roiMion,  and  types  and  a  press  had  been 
sent  out  with  him,  in  1816,  before  the  religious  revolution  which 
bad  taken  place  could  be  known  in  Europe.     The  printing-office 
was  erected  in  Eimeo ;  that  mighty  engine  for  good  and  evil  was 
never  anywhere  more  needed,  nor  more  beneficially  employed. 
In  many  families,  where  all  were  scholars,  there  was  but  one 
book;  but  many  hundreds  who  had  learned  to  read  were  without 
one.     Many  had  written  out  the  whole  spelling-book ;  others,  who 
could  not  procure  paper  for  this  purpose,  'had  prepared  pieces 
of  native  cloth  with  great  care,  and  then,  with  a  reed,  dipped  in 
red  or  purple  native  dye,  had  written  out  the  alphabet,  spelling 
and  reading  lessons,  on  these  pieces,  which  were  made  of  the 
hark  of  a  tree.'    Others  had  written  portions  of  scripture,  and 
texts,  which  they  had  heard  preached  from,  on  scraps  of  paper. 
mt  fragments  of  such  cIcTth.     Pomare,  who,  in  his  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  his  people*  has  not  been  surpassed  bj 
any  of  those  princes  who  have  rendered  themselves  deservedly  il- 
lustrious for  that  merit,  was  exceedingly  delighted*  when  the  press 
arrived,  and  furnished  every  assistance  for  erecting  the  printing- 
house  ;  and  requested  that  he  might  be  sent  for  when  everything 
fVas   ready  to  begin.      Accordingly  he  eame,  accompanied    hj 
a  few  favourite  chiefs,  and   followed  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people.      Mr  Ellis  took  the  composing-stick  in  his  hand,  and, 
seeing  with  what  curious  delight  the  king  was  looking  at  tbe  new 
and  shining  types,  asked  hira  if  he  would  like  to  put  together  the 
first  alphabet     His  countenance  brightened  at  the  proposidy  and 
he  set  up  the  capital  and  the  smaller  alphabet,  to  which  the  few 
monosyllables  composing  the  first  page  of  the  q>elling-book  were 
afterwards  added.     Pleased  at  seeing  this  page  in  the  types,  he 
was  jet  contented  to  wait  tin  the  vniole  sheet  should  be  ready, 
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before  he  8aw  it  struck  off.  Meantime,  be  visited  the  misstoti- 
aries  almost  daily  ;  and,  when  they  were  ready  to  print  the  first 
sheet,  came,  with  only  two  chiefs,  but  followed  by  a  numerous 
train,  who  had  heard  that  the  work  was  about  to  begin.  Crowds 
bad  already  collected  round  the  door  ;  they  made  way  for  him,  and 
when  he  and  his  two  companions  had  been  admitted,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  a  window  was  darkened,  by  which  he  might  have  been 
overlooked ;  for  he  wished  to  prevent  this.  He  examined  mi- 
nutely, and  with  great  pleasure,  the  form  as  it  lay  on  the  press  ; 
and,  as  he  prepared  to  take  off  the  first  sheet  ever  printed  in  hjs 
dominions,  charged  hiscompaniopi),  good-naturedly,  not  to  look 
too  closely  at  him,  noi*  laugh  at  Him  if  he  should  Dot  do  it  well. 
If  r  Ellis  instructed  him  how  to  use  the  ink-ball,  then  placed  the 
paper,  and  directed  him  to  pull  the  handle.  The  sheet  was  well 
printe^d — for  there  could  be  no  feilure ;  Pomare  took  it  up, 
kwked  first  at  the  paper  and  then  at  the  types,  with  evident  admi- 
ration ;  then  handed  it  to  one  of  the  chiefs  ;  and,  while  he  struck 
eff  two  more  copies^  the  first  was  shown  to  the  crowd  without, 
who  set  op  a  general  shout  of  astQoishment  and  joy.  There  were 
few  days  in  which  he  did  not  come  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Observant  of  everything  as  he  was,  he  counted  several  of 
the  letters,  and  seemed  surpriaed  to  find  that,  in  sixteen  pages  of 
this  spelling-book,  there  were  more  than  five  tlkousand  of  theietter 
a.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  copies  of  this  book  were  printed ; 
then  a  Tahitian  catechism ;  a  collection  of  Scripture  extracts  i  and 
St  Lake's  Gospel.  Paper  for  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  these  was 
all  that  remained,  when  a  supply  from  the  Bible  Society  arrived 
in  time  to  double  the  impression  ;  and  that  society  has  furnished 
paper  for  every  pdrtion  of  the  Seriptufes  that  has  since  been 
printed  in  these  islands. 

<  O  Britain,  land  of  knowledge  !'  was  the  frequent  exclamation 
of  those  who  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  printing- 
office.  Multitudes  arrived  from  every  part  of  Eimeo^  and  even 
from  other  islands,  to  see  the  work,  and  to  procure  books.  The 
excitement  is  likened  to  what  the  EInglish  felt  at  witnessing,  for 
the  first  tiine.  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  or  the  piovement  of  a  steam- 
carriage.  Tne  beach  was  lined  with  canoes ;  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  were  crowded  with  guests  ;  and  small  parties  pitched 
their  temporary  encampments  in  every  direction  round  about. 
For  several  weeks  before  the  first  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was 
finished,  the  district  in  which  the  printing-house  stood  resembled 
a  public  fair,  jln  order  to  preserve  the  books,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  them  in  some  substantial  binding,  before  they  were  delivered : 
Mr  Ellis  had  learned  how  to  do  this  in  England  ;  his  materials, 
indeed,  were  scanty,  but  supplies,  or  substitutes,  were  found.    A 
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good  pasteboard  was  manufactured  from  barkMsloth ;  old  newch 
papers  were  stained  with  a  deep  purple  dye,  for  covering  the 
sides;  and  when  the  few  sheep-skins  which  had  been  brought  out 
were  consumed  for  backs  and  corners,  leather  became  in  great 
request,  to  the  cost  of  cats,  dogs,  and  goats.  The  march  of  in- 
tellect was  a  sore  evil  to  these  poor  animals,  which  bad  hitherto 
lived  in  undisturbed  e^se  and  freedom ;  they  were  hunted  now 
for  their  skins.  Sometimes  the  people  brought  ^  a  tough  skin 
of  a  large  dog,  or  of  an  old  goat,  with  the  long  shaggy  matted 
hair  and  beard  attached  to  it ;  or  the  thin  skin  of  a  wild  kitten, 
taken  in  the  mountains.'  When  they  were  instruoted  how  to  dress 
them,  they  did  it  at  their  own  bouses ;  ari^  no  object  was  then  more 
common  than  a  skin,  stretched  on' a  frame,  and  suspended  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  to  dry  in  the  Sun.  The  elementary  books  had 
been  gratuitously  distributed,  and  continued  to  be  so.  But  for 
tbis,  a  larger  and  more  important  book,  it  was  thought  best  to 
require  such  a  payment  as  might  just  cover  the  expense  of  paper 
and  printing  materials,  that  the  people  might  not  undervalue  it,  as 
a  thing  of  no  cost.  A  certain  small  quantity  of  coeoa-hut  <»il 
was  the  price  fixed  ;  this  was  what  they  cofuld  most  easily  pro- 
cure, and  it  was  cheerfullf  paid.  Incessant,  and,  at  times,  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive,  as  the  labour  was^  of  printing  and  binding 
these*^books,  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  at  a  season  when  the  sun 
was  vertical,  Mr  Ellis  says  that  it  w^s  one  e{  the  happiest  parts 
of  his  life.     He  says— 

*I  have  frequently  seen  thirty  or  forty  canoes  from  diMatit  parts 
of  Eiroeo,  or  from  some  other  island,  lying  nlon^  the  beach  ;  in  euch 
of  which,  five  or  six  persons  had  ar^ved,  whose  only  errand  waa,  (o 
procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  For  these  many  wailed  five  or  mw 
weeks,  while  they  were  priDling.  .  Sometimes  1  have  seeo  a  canoe 
arrive,  with  six  or  ten  persons,  for  books;  m^Iio,  when  they  have 
landed,  have  brought  a  Wge  Suodle  oflelterp,  perhaps  tbir^  or  forty, 
written  on  plaintatn  leaves,  an(l  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  These  letters 
had  been  written  by  individuals,  who  were  unable  to  come  and  apply 
personally  for  a  book,  and  had,  therefore,  thus  sent,  In  order  to  procure 
a  copy.' — vol.  i.  p.  403. 

'  ^  One  evening,  about  sunset,  a  canoe  from  Tahiti,  with  five  men, 
arrived  on  this  errand.  They  landed  on  the  bench,  lowered  their 
sail,  and,  drawing  their  canoe  on  the  Sand,  hastened  to  my  native 
dwelling.  I  met  them  at  the  door,  and.  asked  them  their  errand. 
Luka^  or  Te  parau  na  Luka^-^^  Luke,  or,  The  Word  of  Luke,"  was 
the  simultaneous  reply,  accompanied  with  the  exhibition  of  the  baoa* 
boo-canes,  filled  with  cocoa*nut  oil,  which  they  held  up  in  their  -hands, 
and  had  brought  as  payment  for  the  copies  requirefl  I  told  them  1 
had  none  ready  that  night,  but  that  if  they  would  come  on  the  mor- 
row, I  wonld  f^ie  tbem^as  many  as  they  needed;  recommending  them, 
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hi  the  mean  time,  to  go  and  lodge  with  some  friend  in  the  viHage. 
Twilight  in  the  tropics  is  always  shorty  it  soon  grew  dark  ;  I  wished 
them  gQod  night,  and  afterwards  retired  to  rest,  supposing  they  had 
.  gone  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  some  friend ;  hut,  on  looking  out  of  mj 
window  about  day-break,' I  saw  these  fi^e  men  lying  along  on  the 
ground  on  the  outside  of  my  house,  their  only  bed  being  some  platted 
cocoa-nut  leares,  and  their  only  cotering  the  large  natire  cloth  they 
maally  wear  over  their  shoulders.  I  hastened  out,  and  asked  them 
if  they  had  been  there  all  night :  they  said  tt>ey  had :  I  then  inquired 
why  they  did  not,  as  1  had  directed  them,  go  and  lodge  at  some  house^ 
and  come  Mg:iin.  Their  answer  surprised  and  delighted  me  :  they  said, 
^  We  were  afraid  that,  had  we  gone  away,  some  one  might  have  come 
before  us  this  morning,  and  have  taken  what  books  you  had  to  spare, 
and  then  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  return  without  any  {  there- 
fore,  after  you  left  us  last  light,  we  determined  not  to  go  away  till 
we  had  procured  (he  books.^  I  called  them  into  the  printing-office, 
and,  a^  soon  as  I  could  put  the  sheets  together,  gave  them  each  a 
copy ;  they  then  requested  two  copies  more,  one  for  a  mother,  the 
other  for  a  sister ;  for  which  they  had  brought  payment*  I  gave  thes# 
also.  Each  wrapped  his  book  op  ia  a  piece  of  white  native  cloth,  put 
it  in  bis  bosom,  wished  me  good  morning,  and  without,  I  believe, 
eatii^  or  drinking,  or  calling  ott  any  pecson  in  the  settlement,  bat- 
tened to  the  beach,  launched  their  canoe,  hoisted  their  matting  sail, 
and  steered  rejoicing  to  their  native  island.^ — vol.  i.  pp.  404,  406. 

A  volume  of  hymns  was  the  next  production  of  the  missionary 
'press,  and  this,  being  in  verse,  became  very  popular,  for  the 
people  deliglit  in  mf^trical  compositions,  for  which  their  language 
seems  excellently  adapted,  by  its  remarkable  euphony.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  missionaries  will  eolleet  and  preserve  their  his- 
torical and  mythological  ballads,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
*  adapted  (they  tell  us)  to  every  departooent  of  society  and  every 
period  of  life.'  Vbus^  their  poems  are  called  ;  and  children  were 
early  taught  to  recite,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  act  them  ;  for  they 
sometimes  bad  a  pantomimic  or  dramatic  character.  ^  They  had 
one  BQDg  for  the  fisherman,  another  for  the  canoe-builder,  one 
for  felling  the  tree,  another  for  launching  the  canoe.  But  they 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  either  idolatrous  or  impure,  and  were, 
consequently,  abandoned,  when,  the  people  renounced  their  pagan 
worship.'  Let  those  which  are  impure  perish ;  and  would  that 
whatever  we  have,  of  home  or  of  continental  growth,  in  the  same 
kind,  could  perish  also !  But  let  us  entreat  the  missionaries  to 
preserve,  not  only  the  substanee  of  their  mythological,  and  histo- 
rical and  romantic  poems,  but  also  the  ppems  themselves,  in  their 
original  form ;  and  to  let  us  have  them  tran^ated  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  original  idiom.  With  all  allowances  for  the  mis* 
interpretatioiis  of  credulity,  and  the  interpolations  of  pious  fraud, 
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it  18  yet  certain  that  vestiges  of  scriptural  truth  are  found,  far  and 
wide,  in  the  traditions  of  savage^,  and  semi-civilized  peot>le.  And 
such  corroborative  evidences,  however  slight,  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised, because  the j  are  not  needed  :  there  >are  minds  habituallj 
eareless  to  '  proofs  of  holy  writ,'  which  may  unexpectedly  be 
awakened  by  them,  perceiving  how  striking  the  resemblance  is, 
and  how  inexplicable  upon  any  other  solution  than  that  there  is  a 
foundation  of  truth.  Mythic  poems  are  among  the  roost  valuable 
treasures  that  can  be  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  time.  It  is  thie 
more  desirable  that  these  Tahitian  songs  should  be  preserved, 
because  they  contain  many  words  which  are  no  longer  in  common 
use  ;^— proof,  there(<>re,  of  their  antiquity.  Mr  Ellis,  indeed, 
is  disposed,  he  says,  to  ascribe  the  highest  antiquity  to  them* 
They  are  highly  figurative  ;  highly  impassioned,  where  the  sub- 
ject requires  it;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the.  scanty 
specimens  which  are  given  in  this  most  interesting  work,  they 
seem  to  be  in  the  best  spirit  of  eastern  poetry."' 

The  first  missionaries  took  out  with  them  a  small  Vocabulary, 
which  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  belonging  to  the  Bounty 
had  compiled — an  officer  among  the  mutineers,  who  suffered 
death,  and  had  given  these  papers,  as  the  best  thitig  he  had  to 

£*ve,  to  the  clergyman  whose  mournful  office  it  was  to  attend  him 
i  his  confinement.     They  found  it  of  more  use  than  every  other 
aid  ;  and  thoq^,  in  acquiring  the  language,  thejr  had  experienced 
that  difficulty  which  is  always  found  in  studying  a  language  essen* 
tially  as  well  as  radically  different  from  our  own,  their  task  was 
easier  than  if  it  bad  been  a  savag^  tongue  ;  for  in  the  language, 
as  well  as  the  institutions,  of  the  Polynesians,  there  are  proofs  of 
old  civilis^ation,   far  exceeding  that  of  the  state  in  which   our 
navigators  discovered  them.     Mr  Nott  had  resided  long  enough 
in  their  island  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  language  as  any 
person  can  be  with  a  foreign  tongue  ;  and  the  labours  df  the  first 
missionaries  had  so  much  facilitated  the  acquirement  to  those  who 
came  after  them,  that  Mr  ElUs -could  converse  familiarly  in  it  on 
any  common  subject,  in  less  than  twelve  ^nonths  after  his  arrival ; 
though  it  should  be  noticed  that  bis  progress  was  muchadvanced 
by  his  employment  in  printing  the  Tahitian  books,  which  brought 
9P  many  words  continually  under  his  eye,  and  familiarized  him  im^ 
perceptibly  to  the  orthography:     They  were,  therefore,  qualified 
for  the  translation  which  they  undertook,  and  also  for  composing 
in  this  language ;  and  they  had  always  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
natives  to  assist  them  ;  from  no  one,  however,  did  they  derive  more 
assistance,  than  from  Pomare.     This  remarkable  person,  who  ex*- 
celled  all  his  subjects  in  application,  and  in  capacity  was  inferior 
(0  1)009  of  them,  took  $rwt  delight  in  his  native  language  ;  he 
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made  a  study  of  it,  when  his  views  expanded  with  his  acquire- 
ments, and  had  begun  to  compile  a  dictionary,  which  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  usages  and  ancient  institutions  of  the  people 
would  have  made  invaluable,  if  he  had  lived  to  complete  it. 

With  his  assistance,  and  the  general  desire  for  improvement, 
great  progress  was  made ;  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  and  printed,  and  parts  of  the  Old,  while  the  remainder 
was  in  progress.  If,  indeed,  Pomare^s  power  had  been  commen- 
surate with  his  desires,  he  would  have  vied  with  those  princes 
who  have  been  most  celebrated  for  their  works  of  piety.  Without 
consulting  the  missionaries,  he  determined  upon  erecting  what  they  « 
have  called  a  Royal  Mission  Chapel — an  astonishing  structure  it 
is,  '  considering  the  imperfect  skill  of  the  artificers,  the  rude  na- 
ture of  their  tools,  the  amazing  quantity  of  materials  used,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  workmanship  is  completed.' 

^  It  13  seven  hundred  and  tifelve  leet  in  length,  and  fiAy-foor  wide. 
Tbirtjr-sJT  mnasy  cylindrical  pillars  of  the  bread*fruit  tree  sinKain  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  and  two  bthidred  and  eighty  smaller  oaei,  of  the 
Mine  material,  sopport  ttie  wall-plate  along  the  sides,  and  around  the 
circular  ends,  of  the  building.  The  sides  or  walls  around  are  com- 
posed of  planks  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  fixed  perpendicular Ijr  in  square 
sleepers — the  wbole^  either  smoothed  with  a  carpenter^s  plane,  or  po- 
lished, according  to  the  practice  of  the  natives,  by  rubbing  the  timber 
with  smooth  coral  and  sand.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  windows 
or  apertures,  furnished  with  sliding  shutters,  admit  both  light  and  air, 
and  twenty-nine  doors  afibrd  ingress  and  egress  to  the  congregation. 
The  building  was  covered  With  the  leaves  of  the  pandtnns,  inclosed 
with  a  strong  and  neat,  low  aumoa^  or  boarded  fence  ;  and  the  area 
within  the  Ificlosnre  was  filled  with  basaltic  pebbles,  or  broken  coral. 
The  roof  was  too  low,  and  the  width  aad  elevation  of  the  buildmg  too 
dispropbrtion^d  to  its  length,  to  allow  of  its  appearing  either  stupen- 
dotis  or  magnificent.  The  interior  of  this  spacious  structure  was  at 
once  singular  and  striking.  The  bottom  was  covered,  in  the  native 
fashion,  with  long  gra^s,  and,  %vith  the  exception  of  a  small  space 
around  each  pulpit,  was  filled  with  plain  but  substantial  forms  or  ben- 
ches. The  rafters  were  boui^d  with  curiously-braided  cord,  coloured 
in  native  dyes^  or  covered  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  roof  with  finely- 
woven  matting,  made  of  the  white  bark  of  the  purau,  or  hibiscus^  and 
often  presenting  a  chequered  mtlture  of  opposite  colours,  by  no  means 
nnplensing  to  the  eye.  The  end  of  the  matting  usually  hung  down 
iVom  the  upper  part  of  the  rafter,  three,  six,  or  nine  feet,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  fine  broad  fringe  or  border.' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  102,  103. 

There  are  three  pulpits  in  the  cathedral  of  Tahiti,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  apart  from  each  other,  but  without  any 
partition  between.'  When  it  was  opened,  three  sermons  were 
preached  there  at  the  same  time  to  three  distinct  congregations, 
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each  consisting  of  more  than  two  thousand  hearers  ;  and  the  size 
of  the  building  is  such,  (hat  a  space  remained  between  these  con- 
'  gregations,  and  no  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  simultaneous 
delivery.  The  missionaries  more  than  once. expressed  their  re- 
gret that  so  much  time  and  cost  should  be  expended  in  erecting 
to  large  a  building,  when  one  of  smaller  dimensions  would  have 
been  quite  as  useful.  But  Pomare  was  not  to  b^  dissuaded  from 
a  purpose,  which,  if  not  judicious,  originated  certainly^  in  a  just 
and  noble  feeling.  The  most  spacious  and  durable  structures 
which  had  ever  been  isrect^d  in  those  islands,  he  said,  were  the 
maraes — (they  bear,  indeed,  though  far  inferior  in  magnitude,  an 
observable  resemblance  to  the  Aztec  temples,  or  cus) — it  behov- 
ed them,  therefore,  who  bad  past  from  that  cruel  idolatry  to  the 
service  of  the*  true  God,  to  construct  a  better  temple  for  the  hap- 
pier and  holier  worship  which  it  was  now  their  duty  to  perform. 
And  he  adced  them  whether  Solomon,  who  was  a  good  kine,  did 
Dot  erect  a  house  for  Jehovah  superior  to  every  building  in  Judea 
or  the  surrounding  countries  ?  ^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  whose  disposition  would  have  led 
him  to  erect  a  minster,  which  should  have  remained  to  be  the  ad- 
miration of  succeeding  ages,  could  raise  only  a  structure  perbb- 
able  as  the  first  wattled  edifice  for  Christian  worship  in  Great 
Britain  !  Indeed,  though  it  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1819,  the 
roof  had  begun  to  decay  in  1822, — and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  is  by  this  time  in  ruins.  Such,  however,  as  it  was,  Mr 
Ellis,  though  aware  of  its  perishableneds  and  comparative  inutili^ 
tjj  did  not  enter  it  for  the  first  time  without  emotion. 

^Although  divestedf^  ha  says,  ^  of  every  thing  like  statelinets  or 
f  randeur,  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  the  chapel  lef^  a  strong  impressioo 
CO  my  mind.  I  entered  from  the  west ;  and  the  perspective  of  a  vista^ 
extending  upwards  of  seven  hundred  feet,  pBrtially  illuininated  by  the 
bright  glow  of  a  strong  nooo-day  light  entering  through  the  windows, 
which  were  opened  at  distant  intervals,  along  the  lengthened,  line  of 
pillars  that  supported  the  rafters — the  clean  rustic  appearance  of  the 
l^ass-sprcad  floor — the  uniformity  of  the  simple  and  rude  forms  ex- 
tending thronghout  the  whole  building — the  pulpits  raised  above  them 
-^hei^ened  the  eflfeet  of  (he  perspective.  Besides  these,  the  singu- 
lar, novel,  light,  waving,  and  not  inelegant  adornments  of  the  roof,  all 
combined  to  increase  the  efiect.  The  reflections  also  associated  with 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  erected,  and  the  recent  events  in 
the  history  of  the  people,  whose  first  national  Christian  temple  we 
were  visiting^  awakened  a  train  of  solemn  and  grateful  emotions.  How 
it  might  be  when  the  house  was  filled,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  when  emp- 
ty^ the  human  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard  from  one  end  to  the  oth- 
er, without  any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  at  this  distance 
called  or  answered. 
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^  A  long  aisle  or  pMsage,  between  the  forms,  extendt  from  one  end 
t9  the  other.  In  wuHLing  along  this  aisle  on  my  first  Yisit,  I  w«a 
svrpijsed  to  see  a  watercourse  five  or  six  feet  wide,  crossing,  in  an 
obliqne  direction,  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  On  inquiry  of  the  people 
who  accompanied  our  parly,  they  said  it  was  a  naturnl  watercourse 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  ;  and  Jhaf,  as  they  could  not  divert  its 
channel  so  as  to  avoid  the  building  without  great  additional  labour, 
nod  constant  apprehension  of  its  returning,. they  had  judged  it  best  to 
make  a  grating  at  each  side  under  the  wall,  and  allow  it  to  pass  in  its 
•ccostomed  channel.  As  it  was  not  during  the  rainy  season  that  we 
were  there,  it  was  dry;  the  sides  were  walled^and  the  bottom  neatly 
paved ;'  but  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  is  constantly  flewinf 
through,  its  effect  must  be  rathef^  singular  on  the  minds  of  thoee  sit- 
ting near  it  during  public  worsbip.'-^vol.  ii.,  p.  104—^106. 

Is  there  any  cause  for  apprehending  that  the  religion  which 
this  poor  prince  succeeded  in  establishing,  with  so  maeh  policy, 
and  with  so  careful  a  desire  for  the  improveme^nt  of  his  country- 
men,  should  be  as  little  durable  among  them  as  the  great  temple 
which  be  erected  in  the  pride,  and  the  joy,  an4  the  piety  of  his 
heart  f  The  question  may  well  be  asked  by  those  who  know  that 
of  the  happy  communities  which  the  Jesuits  formed  in  Paraguay, 
aocf  maintained  for  more  than  a  century,  not  a  wreck  is  now 
remaining ;  and  who  know  also  how  nearly  Jesuitized  Christianity 
bad  become  the  rnling  religion  in  Japan.  Nor  will  k  be  con- 
sidered an  unimportant  Question  by  ail  those  who  feel  interested 
fer  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-ereatures.  The  population  of  the 
Georgian  and  Society  islands,  in  which  Christianity  has  now* 
been  made  the  professed  religion  of  the  rulers  and  the  people, 
amounts,  with  that  of  the  adjacent  clusters^  wherewith  the  natires 
of  those  isles  maintain  a  constant  intercourse,  and  to  whieb 
Christianity  has  been  conveyed  by  native  or  European  teachers, 
to  little  less  than  fifty  thousand  souls.  The  Marquesas  are  not 
included  in  this  estimate  :  their  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  thirty  thousand;  and  thither,  also,  teachers  are  |i;one.  To 
come  at  any  well-founded  opinion  upon  this  point,  it  must  first 
be  inquired  how  far  the  oonversion  has  been  any  thing  more  thao 
nominal  in  the  great  body  of  the  ihhabitants,  and  whether  the 
missionaries  have  proceeded  as  wisely  and  as  unexceptionably  in 
the  civil  as  in  the  rdinous  part  of  their  ministry. 

Even  if  the  mass  oftnese  new  Christians  understood  the  motives 
of  their  apparent  conversion  as  little  as  those  AnK^rican  Indians 
whom  the  Spanish  missionaries  sprinkled  with  besoms  to  the  righ^ 
and  left  till  they  blistered  their  hands  by  the  work ;  or  as  our  own 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  when  they  were  baptized  by  thousands 
in  me  Swale ;  the  efaange  would  still  be  efifeetusl  in  the  next  ge- 
nerttion,  if  <mly  eare  were  taken  to  train  up  ihe  children  in  the 
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way  they  should  go,  and  to  prohibit  all  old  practices  connected 
with  the  abolished  idolatry.  In  this  respect  Providence  has  shaped 
for  the  missionaries  a  plan ;  they  had  not  so  much  as  rough-hewn 
one  for  themselves  when  they  entered  upon  their  undertaking. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  never  before,  in  any  national 
conversion,  was  there  so  large  a  proportion  of  persons  who 
heartily  renounced  their  old  errors,  and  sincerely  received  the 
truths  which  ,were  proposed  for  their  belief.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  missionaries  thought  their  exertions  had  been  altogether 
wasted,  they  had  in  reality  achieved  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  difficult  objects,  and  one  without  which  no  progress 
could  ever  have  been  made.  They  .had  shown,  beyond  all  doubt^ 
that  the  welfare  of  the  natives  was  the  whole  and  sole  aim  of  their 
desires;  and  that  they. bad  not  come  thither  to^seek  their  own 
interest,  nor  to  lead  an  idle-,  still  less  a  licentious  life  ;  they  had 
explicitly  statedlbis  as  soon  as  they  could  make  themselves  under- 
stood, and  their  whole  conduct  had  been  in  accord  with  their 
profession.  The  natives  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  before 
any  other  effect  wfis  produced  u[)on  them.  And  when  they  un- 
derstood, which  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  understand,  that 
religion  only  had  induced  thtBse  Europeans  to  reside  among  thein^ 
and  labour  for  their  good,  through  frequent  dangers  and  continual 
discouragement,  they  could  not  but  think  favourably  of  the  re^ 
ligion  which  produced  such  a  frame  of  mind.  The  next  step 
was  to  compare  it  with  their  own,  more  perhaps  at  first  in  its 
immediate  effects,  than  in  the  hopes  and  fears  which  it  held  out ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  dared  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  thieir  own 
superstition,  its  litrocity  ,was  such  that  they  could  not  but  regard  iC 
with  abhorrence. 

The  extreme  wickedness  also  whibh  was  connected  with  that 
superstition  operated  in  a  remarkable  manner  toward  the  change. 
There  are  false  religions,  which  call  for  painful  sacrifices  from 
their  votaries,— sacrifices  not  to  be  performed  without  the  most 
entire  faith,  and  the  most  heroic  self-devotion :  such  are  those 
life-long  penances  which  the  fakirs  of  India  at  this  day  inflict 
upon  themselves ; — such  (in  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  purely 
voluntary)  is  the  immolation  of  the  Hindoo  widow  upon  her 
husband's  funeral  pile ;  and  such,  in  former  times^  (to  adduce 
a  more  appalling  example,)  was  the  devotion  of  those  parents 
who  offered  up  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch, — which 
no  compassionate  heart  could  bear  to  think  of,  if,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  acted  thus  under  a  dreadful  mispersuasion  of 
their  duty,  it  were  not  allowable  for  us  to  trust  in  the  un- 
covenanted  mercies  of  our  aU-mereiful  Father.  These  diabo- 
lical reUgions  prqiossess  their  unhappy  votaries  against  the  ad- 
mission. 
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mission  of  a  better  faith  by  the  pride  of  human  nature,  which 
they  excite,  and  gratify,  and  delude.  But  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Polynesia  is  very  different, — and  the  missionaries  notice  it  as 
unlike  any  thing  which  has  been  remarked  in  former  conversions. 
They  say, 

^  We  never  met  with  one  who  doubted  the  natural  depravity,  or  innate 
tendency  to  evil,  in  the  human  heart.  We  never  met  with  any  who 
were  inclined  to  suppose  they  could,  without  some  procuring  cause, 
be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God.  This  may  perhaps  arlve  from  the 
circnmstAnce  of  there  being  no  individual  among  them,  whose  past  life 
bad  not  been  polluted  by  deeds  which  even  natural  conscience  told 
them  were  wroj)g,  and  consequently  no  arguments  were  necessary  to 
convince  any  one  that  he  was  guilty  before  God.  They  must  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  all  by  which  the  living  and  true 
God  is  distinguished  from  their  own  senseless  idols,  before  they  could 
for  a  moment  suppose  there  past  lives  appeared  otherwise  than  criminal 
before  Him.  Their  fearful  state,  and  the  consequences  of  guilt,  they 
never  disputed,  but  were  always  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  must 
not  ooly  appear  criminal,  but  offensive  to  the  Most  High,  on  account 
of  th^lr- vices.'— pp.  315,  316. 

Their  primitive  notions  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  which  they 
called,  in  their  language,  ^  a  disentangling  from  guilt,'  prepar^ 
them  also  to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  that  ^  all-sufficient  sacri* 
fiee  once  made,'  of  which,  when  they  comprehended  it,  (as  far  as 
man  may  presume  to  call  it  comprehensible,)  they  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged the  necessity,  and  the  inestimable  value.  No  neo- 
phytes could,  in  this  respect,  have  been  in  a  more  docile  state. 

*  When  asked,'  says  Mr  Ellis,  '  as  we  sometimes  were,  "  How  do 
yon  know  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God?"  we  did  not  adduce  an 
infallible  church,  by  which  it  had  been  determined  what  were  the 
canonical  books,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  preserved ;  nor  did  we 
refer  them  often  to  the  testimony  of  history,  to  prove  that  the  persons, 
whose  names  were  affixed  to  the  different  parts,  actually  wrote  the 
books  ascribed  to  them,  but  we  referred  them  to  their  internal  evi- 
dence, their  harmony  or  accordance  with  the  works  of  creation,  and 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  in  their  display  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter and  perfections,  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which 
they  were  given,  and  the  universality  of  their  application  to  mankind. 
Next  to  the  agency  of  that  blessed  Spirit,  under  whose  influence  tbose 
Scriptures  were  first  penned,  and  by  which  alone  tbey  become  the 
means  of  spiritual  illumination  to  any  individual,  the  internal  evi- 
dences of  the  Bible  have  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives  with 
great  force.  When  they  have  been  asked  why  they  believed  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they  have  answered,  ^^  We  believe 
tbey  have  a  highei  than  human  origin,  because  they  reveal  what  man 
could  never  know ;  net  only  in  reference  to  God  himself,  but  our  own 
origin  and  destinies,  and  what,  when  revealed,  appears  to  us  true ) 
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because  its  declarations  accord  with  the  testimoDj  of  our.  own  con* 
sciences,  as  to  the  moral  character  of  our  actions ;  and  bt* cause, 
though  written  by  persons  who  never  saw  us,  or  Itnew  our  i!iought9, 
it  describes  so  accurately  our  inclinations,  imaginations,  motives,  and 
passions.  It  must  have  been  dictated  by  One  who  knew  what  man 
was,  better  than  we  know  each  other,  or  it  could  not  have  displayed 
our  actual  state  so  correctly."  These,  or  declarations  to  the  same 
effect,  if  not  given  in  precisely  the  same  words,  were  the  reasons  they 
frequently  asf^igned  for  believing  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures.^ 
—pp.  322,  323. 

With  this  docility,  they  were  a  sober  people  in  their  transition 
of  belief.'  The  missionaries  observe,  that  there  were  '  but  few  of 
what  could  be  called  sudden  conversions :'  the  fewer^  we  sbo.uld 
say,  the  better.  *  In  general,  the  process  by  which  their  views 
and  feelings  have  been  changed  has  been  gradual,  and  almost 
imperceptinle,  as  to  its  precise  manner  of  operation,  though  most 
decisive  in  its  nature,  and  unquestionable  in  its  tendency.'  We 
are  told  of  no  devotional  raptures,  and  of  no  agonies  of  mind. 
The  natives,  when  fully  sensible  of  the  enormous  sins  which  the  j 
bad  committed  in  their  idolatrous  state,  seem  to  consider  that 
these  things  were  done  '  ignorantly,  in  unbelief,'  and  so  repose  in 
full  trust  upon  the  covenant  of  mercy.  The  missionaries,  being 
accustomed  lo  a  great  display  of  religious  emotion  at  home, 
wonder  at  this,  and  know  not  how  to  account  for  it.  ^  It  does 
not  appear,'  they  say,  ^  generally,  that  their  emotions  are  so  acute 
as  ours,  or  that  they  are  equally  susceptible  of  joy  and  sorrow 
with  persons  trained  in  civilized  society.'  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
their  manners  or  former  institutions  to  induce  (as  among  the 
North  American  tribes)  a  pride  of  stoicism  ;  nor  are  they  in  that 
miserably  low  degree  of  savage  life  which  hebetates  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties.  More  probably '  may  this  apparent 
want  of  religious  emotion  be  explained,  by  simply  supposing, 
that,  as  yet,  there  has  been  no  temptation  for  them  to  profess 
more  than  they  feel. 

Of  that  feeling  on  this  momentous  subject,  which  was  most  to 
be  desired  and  expected,  these  volumes,  indeed,  contain  affecting 
proof.  Natural  questions  have  arisen  in  their  awakened  minds— <> 
not  to  shake  their  unhesitating  belief,  but  to  trouble  and  to  dis- 
tress them.  They  asked  their  teachers,  if  none  of  their  ancestors, 
nor  any  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  had  gone  to 
heaven  i  ^  This,'  says  Mr  Ellis,  ^  to  us  and  to  them  was  one  of 
the  most  distressing  discussions  upon  which  we  ever  entered. 
To  them  it  was  peculiarly  so  ;  for  we  may  naturally  suppose,  the 
recollection  of  the  individuals  whom  many  of  them  had  perhaps 
poisoned,  murdered  without  provocation,  dain  in  battle,  or  killed 
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far  sacrifice,  would,  on  these  occasioDS,  probably  recur  to  their 
ffliods  ;  and  at  these  times,  many  a  parent's  heart  must  have  been 
rent  with  anguish,  to  us  inconceiyable,  at  the  remembrance  of 
those  children  in  whose  blood  their  hands  had  been  embrued.' 
*'  There  was,'  he  says,  ^  a  degree  of  painful  emotion  among  them 
whenever  this  subject  was  introduced, — a  feeling  at  times  so  over- 
powering  as  to  suspend  the  conversation,  or  make  an  abrupt 
transition  to  some  other  subject  necessary.'     At  such  times,  the 
missionaries  themselves  were  led  to  entertain  opinions  more  wise, 
more  just,  and  more  merciful,  than  those  of  the  school  in  which 
they  had  been  trained.     Shrinking  then  from  that  impious  belief 
which  connects  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  with  the  eternal  suffer- 
iogs  of  his  creatures,  they  said  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  say 
what  was  the  state  of  the  departed  ;  that  the  heathen  had  not  been 
left  without  the  admonition  of  conscience,  on  the  evidence  of 
which  witness  they  would  be  acquitted  or  convicted  at  the  awfuL 
bar;  and  that  whatever  crimes  they  might  have  to  answer  for,  re« 
jection  of  the  gospel  would  not  be  one, — which  would  be  the  hea- 
viest condemnation  on  those  by  whom  it  was  neglected  or  despised, 
lo  these  inquiries,  there  is  proof  of  a  deep  and  well-founded 
religious  feeling.     Under  more  affecting  circumstances,  concern- 
ing  the  children  which  they  had  lost :  ^  Are  their  spirits,'  they 
would  say,  ^  in  outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  or  are  they  happy  ?'  To  this  the  missionaries  would 
reply,  though  the  opinion,  they  say,  was  not  given  with  confi- 
dence, ^  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  and  believe  they  had  their 
part  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  were  therefore  in  bliss.' 
It  may  be  imagined  with  what  emotion  these  questions  were  put 
by  those  mothers  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  destroying  their 
children !   Often  such  individuals  would  sav,  they  feared  there 
was  no  hope  of  mercy  for  them ;  that  they  had  repeatedly  com- 
mitted the  premeditated  murder  of  the  bnocent ;  they  would  per- 
haps repeat  the  scripture  declaration,  that  no  murderer  bath 
eternal  life  abiding  in  him,  and  ask,   ^  Ought  I  to'go  to  Jesus 
Christ  for  pardon  ?    were  any  murderers  of  their  own  children 
ever  forgiven.^'    Some  one  would  say,  that  the  images  of  the 
babes,  whom,  according  to  the  accursed  custom  of  their  countryi 
die  had  destroyed,  were  ever  present  to  her  thoughts,  and,  as  it 
were,  constantly  haunting  her  path,  so  that  she  was  afraid  even 
to  retire  to  the  secret  places  of  the  bushes  for  private  prayer,  lest 
their  ghosts  should  arise  before  her.     At  a  school  examination, 
when  a  little  boy  had  received  a  prize,  ( perhaps  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
gospels,)  and  was  walking  back  to  his  seat  with  it,  ^  I  have  seen,' 
says  Mr.  Ellis,   ^  the  mother's  eye  follow  the  child  with  all  a 
parent's  ftmd  emotion  beaming  in  it^  while  the  tear  of  pleasure  has 
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sparkled  there ;  and,  in  striking  contrast  with  this,  the  childle00 
mother  might  be  seen  weeping  at  the  recollection  of  the  dear 
babes,  which,  under  the  influence  of  idolatry,  she  had  destroyed, 
and  which,  but  for  her  own  murderous  hands,  might  have  mingled 
in  the  throng  she  then  beheld  before  her.'  Such  mothers  often 
affected  the  missionaries  by  the  contrast  which  they  drew  between 
their  own  childless  and  desolate  condition,  with  that  of  those 
happy  parents,  who,  under  the  reign  of  Messiah,  were  surrounded 
by  their  offspring.  At  a  meeting  in  Raiatea,  where  the  children 
were  examined,  a  venerable  old  man  rose — 

*  and  addressed  the  assembly,  with  impressive  action,  and  strongly 
excited  teelins:.  Comparing  the  past  with  the  present  state  of  the 
people,  he  said,  *^  I  was  a  mighty  chief;  the  spot  on  which  we  are 
now  assembled  was  by  me  made  sacred  for  myself  and  family;  large 
was  my  family,  but  I  alone  remain ;  all  have  died  in  the  service  of 
Satan — they  knew  not  this  good  word  which  I  am  spared  to  see ;  my 
heart  is  longing  for  them,  and  often  says  within  me.  Oh  !  that  they 
had  not  died  so  soon  :  great  are  my  crimes;  I  am  the  father  of  nine- 
teen children  ;  all  of  them  I  have  murdered — now  my  heart  longs  for 
them. — Had  they  been  spared,  they  would  have  been  men  and  wo- 
men— learning  and  knowing  the  word  of  the  true  God.  But  while  I 
was  thus  destroying  them,  no  one,  not  even  my  own  cousin,  (pointing 
to  Tamatoa  the  king,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,)  stayed  my  hand, 
or  said,  Spare  them.  No  one  said,  The  good  word,  the  trne  word  is 
coming,  spare  your  children  ;  and  now  my  heart  is  repenting— Is 
weeping  for  them!"  ' — vol.  i.  p.  502. 

The  missionaries  who  have  been  longest  in  these  islands  say^ 
they  have  never  met  with  one  woman  who,  if  she  were  a  mother 
under  the  former  system,  had  not  committed  infanticide.  The 
very  circumstance  of  their  destroying  instead  of  nursing  their 
children  rendered  births  more  numerous;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  infants  who  were  born  into  the 
world  were  immediately  murdered  by  their  parents  :  so  powerful 
for  evil  is  custom,  and  so  dreadful  are  the  consequences  of  these 
infernal  idolatries  !  For  there  was  no  want  of  natural  affectioo  in 
the  parents — in  this  respect,  nature  is  every  where  the  same*^ 
every  where  beneficent  and  wise.  '  There  were  times,'  says  Mr. 
Ellis,  ^  when  a  mother's  love,  a  mother's  feelings  overcame  the 
iron  force  of  pagan  custom,  and  all  her  endeavours  were  used  to 
save  her  child  :'  he  had  heard  most  affecting  instances  of  such 
struggles  between  the  mother  to  preserve  and  the  father  and  re- 
lations to  destroy  it ;  and  always  if  the  infant  was  allowed  to  live 
ten  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it  was  safe ;  instead  of  a  murderer's 
grasp  it  received  a  mother's  caresses,  and  was  afterwards  treated 
with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
The  new  religion  has  now  a  sure  and  powerful  support  in  ma* 
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tenial  afifectbn.     The  change  which  has  taken  place  ia  alao  mxn% 
likely  to  be  permanent^  because  it  baa  not  been  marked  by  any 
sadden  conversions,  nor  by  those  paroxysms  which  the  misston*- 
ries  seem  to  have  expected.     On  the  part  of  Pomare  and  the 
other  chiefs,  it  has  been  the  deliberate  rejection  of  an  abominable 
system  of  delusion,  the  immediate  effects  of  which  there,  were 
indeed  what  angels  announced  at  the  nativity — peace  and  good- 
will.    The  missionaries  have  not  thrown  down  one  set  of  idok  to 
iostal  another  in  their  stead  ;  they  have  practised  no  frauds ;  their 
have  taught  in  its  purity  a  pure  faith.     The  Romanist  who,  with 
a  sincere  mind,  should  venture  to  compare  their  statements  with 
the  history  of  his  own  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  Annual  Relations^ 
the  Annual  Epistles,  and  the  Edifying  Letters  of  the  Jesuits,  might, 
from  that  comparison,  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  actual  and 
practical  difference  between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion.    Another  point  of  profitable  comparison  would  be,  be- 
tween the  language  which  these  Protestant  missionaries  have  held 
concerning  the  state  of  infants  dying  unbaptized,  and  that  doc- 
trine of   the  Romish  Church,  which  has  produced  volumes  de 
Ewbryologia  $a4rd^  and  led  to  practices  as  pitiable  for  their  ab- 
surdity as,  on  other  accounts,  they  are  revolting  and  unutterable. 
Differing  in  these  respects  from  the  Romish   religioners  of 
every  description,  they  differ  also  from  the  American  quakers, 
who,  in  the  attempts  which  they  have  made  for  improving  some 
of  the  native  tribes,  have  proceeded  upon  the  opinion,  that  civili- 
zation should  precede  conversion.     The  present  volumes  bav0 
convinced  us,  (formerly  we  thought  otherwise,)  that  the  mission- 
aries judged  rightly  in  taking  an  opposite  course,  and  regarding 
our  faith  as  a  tree,  which  brings  forth  fruits  of  civilization  as  wejl 
as  of  good  works  ;  agreeing  herein  with  Bishop  Sprat,  who  says, 
^  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  true  Christianity,  that  it  does  not 
only  save  but  civilize  its  real  professors.'     They  acted,  however, 
upon  no  predetermined  system,  but  adapted  their  conduct  to  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  enterprise.     In 
the  case  of  Pomare,  his  earnest  desire  of  improving  himself  and 
his  people  led  to  his  conversion,  and  on  that  the  success  of  the 
Biiasion  turned ;  the  introduction  of  more  civilized  arts  and  cus- 
toms followed  as  a  consequence.     The  most  important  of  these 
was  in  their  habitations :  these  were  either  mere  temporary  huts, 
or  huge  buildings,  which,  for  the  numbers  that  they  contained, 
might  be  called  human  hives^  if  order,  and  propriety,  and  cleanli- 
ness had  not  been  wboUy  wanting  in  their  economy.     In  the 
largest  of  these,  there  were  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  sleeping  places,  or 
biiibs,  ruigad  in  parallel  lines  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  tfa^ 
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other,  and  without  anj division  or  skreen  between  them;  indeed^ 
there  were  no  partitions  in  the  largest  dwellings,  though  some  of 
them  were  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  hundreds  sometimes  lay 
down  promiscuously  to  sleep  there.  In  the  poorer  cabins,  parents, 
children,  dogs,  and  frequently  pigs  and  fowls,  passed  the  night 
One  of  their  reasons  for  crowding  thus  together  was,  their  con- 
stant apprehension  of  evil  spirts,  which  were  supposed  to  wander 
about  at  night,  and  strangle  those  to  whom  they  bore  an  ill 
will,  if  they  were  found  alone ;  but  if  they  slept  in4arge  parties, 
they  thought  themselves  secure  against  this  danger.  In  these 
dwellings,  there  was  as  little  comfort  as  decency,  and  as  little 
cleanliness  as  comfort.  The  earthen  floor  was  usually  covered 
with  grass,  which,  when  it  was  dry,  soon  became  trodden  to  durt, 
and  swarmed  with  vermin  ;  on  another  part,  where  they  took  their 
meals,  sitting  in  circles  on  the  ground,  the  fresh  water  was  often 
spilt  in  which  they  washed  their  hands.  The  coacoa-nut  juice 
(to  the  use  of  which  the  missionaries,  for  want  of  any  better 
cause,  impute  the  prevalence  of  dropsies),  and  the  sea-water,  in 
which  they  dipt  their  food, were  spilt  there  also,  and  the  fresh  grass 
was  often  spread  over  this  wet  litter,  till  the  place  resembled  a 
stable  or  stable-yard.  In  the  poorer  huts,  also,  the  thatch  often 
let  in  the  rain. 

The  missionaries  lost  no  time  in  urging,  that  every  family 
should  erect  a  distinct  dwelling  for  itself;  that  the  chiefs  should 
partition  bed-rooms  in  their  present  dwellings,  while  they  were 
building  others ;  that  they  should  reduce  the  number  of  their  in- 
mates,  and  erect  distinct  sleeping-rooms  for  those  whom  they  re- 
tained. They  found  as  much  docility  as  they  could  have  desired. 
The  coral  reefs  supply  inexhaustible  materials  for  lime;  with  this 
a  mortar  was  made,  which  sufficed  for  forming  clean  and  durable 
floors,  and  for  plastering  boarded  or  wicker  walls,  Navenhavia, 
an  inferior  chief  in  Huahine,  and  Tamatoa,  king  of  Raiatea, 
were  the  first  persons  T^ho  built  themselves  houses — the  first  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  for  their  own  abode  by  any  of  the  natives 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  example  was  rapidly  followed. 
Indeed,  *the  erection  of  a  house  upon  the  improved  plan,  regulat- 
ing its  size  by  the  rank  or  means  of  the  family  for  whom  it  was 
designed,  became  a  kind  of  test  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
desired  and  received  instruction.'  Buildings  were  now  to  be  seen 
rising  every  where,  *from  the  snug  little  cottage,  with  a  single  door 
and  window  in  front,  to  the  large  two-storied  dwelling  of  the  king 
or  chief;*  and  axes,  planes,  chisels,  gimlets,  and  saws,  were, 
next  to  their  bodes,  the  articles  in  most  demand.  And  though 
the  missionaries  could  but  poorly  teach  an  art,  in  which  they  had 
tbemaelreB  almost  every  thing  to  learn,  and  many  materials  were 
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wanting^  iosomueh  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  pegs  for  nails, 
and  pieces  of  leather  or  skin  for  binges,  the  natives  thought  their 
time  and  their  labour  ( which  was  very  great)  well  employed;  they 
had  habitations  now,  into  which  they  could  admit  free  air  at  plea- 
sure, and  which  were  wind  and  weather  tight,  when  they  needed 
protection  from  cold  or  rain.  They  are  so  sensible  of  the  com- 
fort which  they  have  thus  gained,  as  to  say,  they  could  almost 
doubt  whether  they  are  the  same  people,  who  had  been  content- 
ed to  inhabit  the  same  dwelling  with  their  pigs  and  dogs,  where 
they  were  overrun  with  vermin,  and  the  wind  blew  and  the  rain 
beat  on  them. 

The  missionaries  repeatedly  advised  them  to  build  in  straight 
Hoes,  and  leave  equal  distances  between  the  roads  and  the  houses, 
and  between  the  respective  dwellings.  But  regularity  of  this 
kind,  if  it  be  not  in  a  style  and  upon  a  scale  of  magni&cence, 
produces  always  an  efifect  of  meanness  ;  and  the  inhabitants  per- 
ceiving nothing  that  was  either  attractive  or  useful  in  this  sort  of 
uniformity,  followed  their  own  inclinations,  whereby,  as  is  fairly 
admitted,  the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery,  instead  of 
being  injured,  was  heightened.  The  size  of  the  building  was 
regulated  by  the  owner's  rank  or  means,  and  the  shape  by  his 
fancy, — oblong  or  square,  with  high  gable  or  circular  ends, 
covered  with  thatch.  ^  The  chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
aise,  elevation,  or  convenience  of  their  houses  :  some  built  upon 
a  pier  in  the  sea  ;'  some  threw  out  verandas,  others  erected  cover- 
ed  balconies,  ^  in  which  they  might  enjoy  a  more  extended  pros- 
pect, be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  breathe  a  purer  air.'  The 
perishable  nature  of  these  structures  must  have  given  the  mis* 
sionaries,  when  in  a  melancholy  mood,  some  .feelings  which  we 
should  be  as  unwilling  as  themselves  to  think  ominous.  '  If  the 
frame  was  well  put  together,  and  the  timber  secured,  a  plastered 
cottage  would  probably  last — ten  or  fifteen  years  !  Many,  how- 
ever, from  the  rude  and  hurried  manner  in  which  they  were  built, 
became  dilapidated  in  a  much  shorter  time.'  The  consolatory 
consideration  is,  that  the  former  habitations  were  as  ipueb  more 
perishable  as  they  were  less  comfortable  and  decent ;  and  that  if 
civilization  continued  to  advance,  stone  houses  will  be  erected,  or 
the  art  of  brick-making  introduced ; — meantime  the  method  of 
buiUing  in  pi$e  (as  it  is  inconveniently  called)  might  with  great 
and  evident  advantage  be  used. 

The  transition  state  of  costume  was  sufficiently  ludicrous : — 
a  man  might  be  seen  without  waistcoat,  without  shirt,  and  below 
—in  what  in  Scotland  is  called  the  dresMj  ut  luc!u$  a  non  hicendo  ; 
with  the  broad  native  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  ^  a  fashionably 
Mde  black  coat'  (probably  in  the  last  fashion  of  Monmouth- 
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street,  or  Moorfields)  on  his  back.  In  the  next  stage,  when  pro- 
priety was  somewhat  more  understood,  a  man  was  sometimes  seen 
^  with  a  hat  and  shoes,  without  stockings,  a  long  surtout  black 
cloth  coat,  reaching  to  his  ankles,  with  the  collar  turned  up  and 
buttoned  close  to  his  chin  ;  and  over  his  black  coat  a  white  frilled 
shirt,  the  collar  unbuttoned,  and  the  bosom  thrown  open ;  the 
sleeves  drawn  up  towards  the  elbows  ;'  worn  thus  for  this  assigned 
reason,  that  the  shirt  would  not  have  been  seen  if  it  had  been 
under  the  coat.  Everj  article  of  European  dress  is  now  worn 
in  its  proper  place ;  and  there  are  few,  we  are  told,  who  do 
not,  by  preparing  arrowroot,  feeding  pigs,  making  cocoa-nut  oil, 
or  by  some  other  labours,  purchase,  when  ships  arrive,  a  suit  of' 
foreign  clothing.  One  pleasing  and  hopeful  circumstance  is 
noticed  by  Mr  Ellis,  that  their  first  endeavour  is  generally  to 
purchase,  and  learn  to  make  up,  light  clothing  for  their  children  ; 
and  that  there  are  few  parents  on  the  islands,  who  would  think  of 
purchasing  a  garment  for  themselves  while  their  little  ones  were 
without  one.  ^  In  many  instances,'  he  adds,  ^  I  have  seen  a  gar- 
ment  for  the  mother  next  selected ;  and  then  the  father,  with  the 
remainder  of  their  produce,  has  purchased  some  article  for 
himself.' 

Cottons  and  woollens  are  the  articles  of  British  manufacture 
which  are  most  in  request,  and  of  these  the  consumption  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  said  to  be  already  considerable.  So 
far  as  the  new  costumes  may  be  more  favourable  to  decency  and 
comfort  than  the  old,  the  change  is  for  the  better,  however  much 
may  be  lost  in  picturesque  appearance.  So  far,  also,  as  new 
wants  are  incentives  to  useful  industry,  good  has  been  done  by 
introducing  them.  The  missionaries  have  tried  to  raise  wheat 
there  without  success, — and  they  long  for  bread  as  the  Israelites 
did  for  the  flesh-pots.  The  potatoe  also  degenerates  ;  but  this 
may  probably  be  because  the  sort  that  will  answer  there  has  not  < 
been  hit  upon.  English  pigs  have  succeeded  better ;  the  native 
breed  were  perfectly  clean  in  their  habits,  but  our  pigs  have  in- 
troduced the  march  of  intellect  among  them,  and  made  them  as 
filthy  and  swinish  as  themselves, — a  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
history  of  civilization. 

We  must  pass  over  some  well-meant  attempts  for  introducing 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  for  opening  a  direct 
trade  with  Port  Jackson  in  a  missionary  ship.  The  political 
experiments  upon  which  the  missionaries  have  ventured,  the 
dangers  which  may  yet  await  the  new  religion,  and  the  condition 
in  which  the  islanders  must  ere  long  find  themselves,  if  those 
dangers  should  happily  be  averted  or  overcome,  are  topics  which 
must  occnpy  what  fiirtber  space  remains  to  us.    Little  expecting 
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at  the  commeDcement  of  their  career,  that  they  should  ever  be 
involved  in  such  secular  concerns,  and  little  desirous  that  any  such 
honours  should  be  forced  upon  them,  the  course  of  things  has  led 
them  to  become  the  legislators  of  these  islands,  and  practically  to 
acknowledge,  what  perhaps  they  would  not  be  willing  in  theory 
to  admit,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  religion  of  a  country.  They  found  them 
closely  united,-T- 

^  The  goFernmeDt,  id  all  its  multiplied  ramifications,  was  closely  in- 
terwoven with  their  false  system  of  religion,  in  its  abstract  theory  and 
in  its  practical  details.  The  god  and  the  king  were  supposed  to  share 
the  authority  over  mankind  between  them.  The  office  of  high>prie&t 
was  frequently  sustained  by  the  king,  who  thus  united  in  his  person 
the  highest  civil  and  sacerdotal  stations  in  the  land.  The  genealogy 
of  the  relg:ning  family  was  usually  traced  back  to  the  first  ages  of  their 
traditionary  history  ;  and  the  kings  in  some  of  the  islands  were  sup- 
posed  to  have  descended  from  the  gods.  This  was  the  case  in  Tahi- 
ti, where  Oro,  the  national  god,  was  said  to  be  the  king  father ;  and 
where  language  as  preposterous  and  profane  as  that  of  the  oriental 
courts  was  used  toward  the  royal  personage  and  every  thing  apper^ 
taining  to  him.' 

His  houses  were  called  aorai,  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  (inuanua^ 
the  rainbow,  was  the  name  of  his  canoe  ;  his  voice  was  called 
thunder ;  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  burning  in  his  dwell- 
ing, the  people  would  say  that  the  lightning  was  fkshing  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven ;  and  when  he  was  travelling  pick-a-back,  the 
phrase  was  that  he  was  flying  from  one  place  to  another.  When 
he  appeared  abroad,alI  persons  uncovered  the  breast  and  shoulders, 
as  they  did  when  passing  a  temple  or  an  altar ;  he  who  neglected 
or  hesitated  to  perform  these  marks  of  reverence,  was  in  danger 
of  being  killed  on  the  spot,  or  marked  for  a  sacrifice.  His  own 
lands  were  accounted  sacred,  and  his  own  houses  were  the  omy 
habitations  at  which  he  might' alight,  and  take  refreshment,  or  re- 
pose. It  must  be  needless  to  add,  that  his  authority,  thougn  re- 
sisted not  unfrequently  in  rebellion,  was  at  other  times  supreme* 

Now,  when  Pomare  became  the  first  convert,  arid  brought 
about  a  religious  revolution,  which  extended  through  all  these 
islands,  it  was  not  more  required  by  good  policy  than  it  would 
have  been  consistent  w^ith  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  missionaries  should  have  brought  the  sanction  of 
the  new  religion  to  support  his  authority,  and  have  enforced,  as 
among  the  first  and  most  momentous  of  civil  obligations,  the  re- 
ligious duty  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  This  they  must  have 
neglected  to  do  ;  otherwise  we  should  not  be  told,  that  since  the 
people  are  free  from  the  restraints  which  idolatry  imposed^  many 
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of  them  refuse  almost  all  lawful  obedience,  and  evince  a^  disincli- 
nation to  render  the  king  the  supplies  which  are  due  to  him  bj  old 
established  custom,  and  which  are  necessary  for  his  support.  The 
crown  lands  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  his  establishment,  and 
the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  requisitions  from  the  people, — the 
kings  being,  like  those  in  Hesiod's  days,  donivorous  ;  but  they 

?;ave  away  also  as  fast  as  they  recei*^ed,and  were  far  from  being  pro- 
usely  supplied.  Mrs  Company  herself  has  not  had  nicer  ques- 
tions to  deal  with  than  have  been  brought  before  the  directors  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  for  consideration  ;  but,  both  Mrs 
Company  and  the  Blackfriars'  directors  might  have  taken  useful 
lessons  from  old  experience.  The  former  might  have  questioned, 
from  the  example  of  that  Alboquerque  who  first  established  aD 
European  dominion  in  the  East,  whether,  instead  of  endangering 
her  government  by  prohibiting  the  sacrifice  of  widows  on  the 
husband's  funeral  pile,  that  very  prohibition  would  not  have  ren- 
dered the  British  government  more  popular  than  anything  whieh 
it  has  ever  yet  done  for  the  people  of  India.  The  latter  might 
take  useful  lessons  from  the  history  of  Japan. 

No  material  interference  with  the  direct  affairs  of  government 
took  place  till '  the  mission  and  the  nation  experienced  the  heavi- 
est beieavement  that  had  occurred  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.' This  was  Pomare's  death  at  the  close  of  1821.  He  had 
long  been  afflicted  with  elephantiasis,  a  disorder  very  prevalent 
there  ;  but  dropsy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  dissolution. 
This  remarkable  man  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  interference 
with  his  prerogatives  and  interests :  '  he  was,  also,'  says  Mr 
Ellis,  ^as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  the  high-priest  of  the  nation  under  the  system  of 
false  religion,  and  having  been  identified  with  all  the  religious  ob- 
servances of  the  people,  too  fond  of  regulating  matters  purely  con- 
nected with  Christianity.'  But  there  are  many  matters  relating  to 
religion  which  are  intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  civil 
government,  and  which  Pomare  was  the  proper  person  to  regulate. 
The  book  before  us  observes,  that  in  many  respects  the  institu- 
tions of  these  islanders  '  indicate  great  attention  to  the  principles 
of  go vernment,  an  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  controlling  the 
conduct  of  man,  and  an  advancement  in  the  organization  of  their 
civil  polity,'  altogether  remarkable  under  their  circumstances. 
The  people  themselves  said,  that  '  had  their  chiefs  been  idolaters, 
or  wicked  rulers,  it  would  have  been  improper  for  them  to  have 
interfered  in  any  matters  connected  with  Christianity  ;  but  that 
now  they  were  truly  pious,  it  accorded  with  their  ideas  of  pro- 
priety ,that  in  the  Christian  church  they  should,  as  Christian  chiefs, 
be  pre-eminent.'  The  missionaries  replied  to  these  sensible  re- 
presentations, 
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presenUtions,  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  their  sectarian 
principles  than  with  sound  policy.  But  with  such  a  preparation 
in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  people,  and  with  a  prince 
so  sedulous,  so  able,  and  so  well  disposed  as  Pomare,  a  Bishop 
Heber  would  have  established  a  national  church  upon  a  foundation 
that  no  storms  could  shake. 

This  poor  prince  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  both 
to  improve  himself  and  his  people ;  he  kept  a  regular  journal; 
'  he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  ;^  he  wrote  in  a  book 
every  text  of  scripture  that  he  heard  ;  he  rendered  very  important 
assistance  in  translating  the  scriptures,  and  copied  out  many  por- 
tions before  they  were  printed  ;  he  prepared  the  first  code  of  laws 
tor  his  little  kingdom,  copied  them  out  fairly  with  his  own  hand, 
and  promulgated  them  with  his  own  lips.     These  laws,  with  some 
slight  modifications,  were  adopted  in  Hu^hine  and  Sir  Charles 
Sanders'  Island,  and  printed  with  this  title,  ^  A  Code  of  Laws  for 
Haahine,  caused  to  grow  in  the  government,  or  reign,  of  Terii- 
teria,  Hautia,  and  Mahine,  subordinate  rulers.'     There  being  no 
Tahitian  word  for  ^  laws,'  the  Hebrew  one  has  been  introduced  as 
best  ^cording  with  the  genius  and  idiom  of  the  language.     Of 
this  ^7  curious  publication,  a  literal  translation  is  given,  thus 
introduced  in  the  name  of  the  queen  and  the  two  principal  chiefs. 
*  From  the  favour  of  God  we  have  our  government.  Peace  to  you 
and  Hnahine  !'  It  begins  with  penal  enactments;  the  punishment 
for  infanticide,  procuring  abortion,  and  murder,  is  transportation 
for  Ufe  to  an  uninhabited  island ;  for  theft,  a  fourfold  mulct,  in 
equal  parts,  to  the  aggrieved  person  and  to  the  king  ;  if  the  thief 
had  no  property,  he  was  to  be  set  to  work  on  the  lands  of  the  per- 
son whom  he  bad  robbed  ;  if  be  refused  to  do  this,  his  own  land 
escheated  to  the  king,  and  he  was  to  wander  on  the  road  (the 
phrase  for  banishment )  an  unlimited  time.     The  judge  might  not 
demand  the  mulct  from  his  relatives.     Then  come  law^  relating 
to  pigBy  (who  are  the  great  trespassers,  and  used  to  be  kept  in 
pits,  like  the  bears  in  the  Zoological  Garden,)  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  lost  property,  buying  and  selling.     The  seventh  relates  to 
flabbatb  breaking.    It  says, — 

^  For  a  man  to  work  on  the  sabb»th  if  a  great  crime  before  God. 
Work  that  cannot  be  deferred,  such  as  dressing  food  when  a  sick 
person  desires  warm  or  fresh  food,  (his  it  is  right  to  do  ;  but  not  such 
work  as  erecting  bouses,  building  canoes,  cultiyn(ing  land,  catching 
fish,  and  every  other  employment  that  can  be  deferred.  Let  none 
travel  about  to  a  long  distance  on  the  sabbath.  For  those  who  desire 
to  hear  a  preacher  on  the  day  of  food  (the  preceding  day)  it  is  proper 
to  travel.  If  inconvenient  to  journey  on  the  preceding  day,  it  is 
proper  to  travel  on  the  sabbath  (to  attend  public   worship)  ;  but  not 
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to  wander  about  to  a  great  distance  (to  different  villages)  on  the 
sabbath.  The  individual  who  shall  persist  in  following  those  prohi- 
bited  occupations,  shall  be  warned  by  the  magistrates  not  to  do  so  ; 
but  if  he  will  not  regard,  he  shall  be  set  to  work,  such  as  making  a 
piece  of  road  fifty  fathoms  long  and  two  fathoms  wide.  If,  after  this, 
he  work  again  on  the  sabhnth,  let  it  be  one  furlong.' — vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

For  sedition,  treason,  or  rebellion,  the  punishment  of  the  first 
offence  is  simply  relegation  to  the  offenders  own  district  or  island; 
making  a  furlong  of  road,  if  he  then  continues  the  offence  ;  and 
for  the  third  time,  banishment  to  a  desert  island  during  the  king's 
pleasure.  Respecting  marriage,  the  law  most  properly  leaves 
those  as  they  were,  who,  when  the  change  of  religion  took  place, 
had  more  wives  than  one ;  here  the  missionaries  have  followed 
the  wise  example  of  the  Moravians,  and  avoided  the  difficulties 
as  well  as  the  injustice  of  the  opposite  course,  which  the  Jesuits 
pursued  :  but  if  a  roan,  having  one  wife,  took  another,  he  was  to 
be  separated  from  her,  and  both  punished, — the  bigamist  by 
making  a  piece  of  road,  forty  fathoms  long  and  two  broad, — 
the  woman  by  making  mats,  half  for  the  king,  half  for  the  governor 
of  the  district.  The  law  concerning  adultery  is  not  traadated-: 
it  requires  pecuniary  (?)  compensation  for  the  offended  psHy,and 
prohibits  the  offender  from  marrying  during  the  life  of  the  injured 
individual.  If  a  husband  forsakes  his  wife,  the  punishment  id 
labour  till  he  returns  to  her ;  and  if  the  wife  be  the  offending 
party,  her  punishment  is  the  same>  If  they  agree  to  separate, 
and  continue  in  that  mind  after  admonishment,  they  arc  not  to 
marry  others,  and  are  adjudged  to  labour  till  they  consent  to  live 
together  again.  The  man's  work  is  on  the  road  or  the  plantation, 
•—the  woman's  mat-making  or  beating  cloth  ;  in  either  case,  one 
part  for  the  king,  the  other  for  the  local  governor.  By  the  same 
process  a  husband  is  compelled  to  provide  food  for  his  wife. 
The  false  accuser  is  to  suffer  the  punishment  which  he  would 
have  brought  upon  the  innocent  person.  Pcpetual  banishment, 
or  incessant  hard  labour  for  seven  long  years,  is  the  punishment 
for  unnatural  crimes  ;  hard  labour  during  a  specified  time  (which 
the  translator  has  not  specified)  for  seduction,  rape,  and  fornication. 
A  drunkard,  when  troublesome  or  mischievous,  is  to  be  put  in 
durance  till  he  is  sober,  and  then  admonished  ;  for  a  second 
offence  he  is  to  set  road-making  ; — Mac  Adam  would  find  himself 
a  minister  of  justice  in  these  islands.  Women,  in  the  like  case, 
are,  as  in  other  cases,  to  work  at  matting  or  cloth-making.  We 
have  a  game  law,  then,  which  begins  by  declaring  that  there  are 
DO  pigs  without  owners.  ^  The  wild  pigs  in  the  woods  or  ravines 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  vaHey.'  '  The  man  who  is  obstinate  in 
hunting  pigs  on  the  mountains  or  in  the  valleys,  on  the  pretext 
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tbat  they  are  without  owners,  is  the  same  as  a  thief,  and  as  is 
the  thiePs,  such  also  is  his  punishment.' 

Misprison  of  any  conspiracy,  whether  to  murder  the  king  or 
commit  a  theft,  is  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  act  of 
conspiracy; 

*  Concerning  Retenue  for  the  King  and  Goternobs. 

^  Every  land  that  has  received  the  word  of  God,  and  those  that 
have  not,  whose  institutioDS  are  good,  agree  (hat  it  is  right  to  furnish 
property  for  their  own  king,  who  holds  the  government,  and  for  the 
governors  of  the  districts.  It  is  also  a  thing  frequently  exhibited  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  taught  by  Jesus,  our  Lord,  when  he  said, 
"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  ?"  Therefore  it  is 
right  that  we  do  the  same.  Let  every  individual  contribute  towards 
the  revenue  of  the  king.  The  man  of  great  property  must  furnish 
more  than  the  man  of  less  property.  Such  as  governors  of  districts, 
shall  give  two  hogs  yearly.  If  not  hogs,  arrow-root  ten  measures : 
If  not  this,  cocoa-nut  oil  ten  bamboos  full ;  they  must  be  good-sized 
bamboos. 

'  The  raatiras^  farmers,  or  small  landed-proprietors,  shall  each  give 
one  h^annually.  If  not  a  bog,  arrow-root  five  measures  :  if  not  this, 
oil  fii^jpamboos.  Those,  also,  who  do  not  possess  land,  but  belong  to 
this  country — or  belonging  to  another  land,  but  residing  here — this 
shall  be  their  contribution,  one  pig  for  one  year  (smaller  than  that 
furnished  by  the  farmers) ;  if  not  a  pig,  arrow-root  three  measures, 
Or  oil  three  bamboos. 

*  This  is  another  property  that  the  farmers  shall  prepare  for  the 
king  that  holds  the  government :  Each  district  shall  prepare  every 
year  two  mats,  ten  fathoms  long,  and  two  fathoms  wide  ;  if  not  large 
mats,  fine  hibiscus  mats,  one  from  each  (family)  ;  if  no^  this,  three 
fathoms  of  native  cloth,  each.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  434,  435. 

The  revenue  appointed  for  the  governor  is  half  of  that  for  the 
king;  but  the  district  supplies  him  with  the  same  quantity  of  mat- 
ting or  cloth.  Tattooing  is  prohibited,  as  ^  belonging  to  ancient 
evil  customs ;'  the  marks  are  to  be  blackened  over,  and  the 
offenders,  if  they  persist  in  renewing  them,  punished  by  road, 
mat,  or  cloth  making. 

Concerning  voyaging  in  large  companies,  *  When  a  member  of 
the  reigning  family,  or  other  person  of  rank,  shall  project  a 
voyage  to  another  land,' — such  as  from  Raiatea  or  Tahiti  to 
Huahine, — *  it  is  right  that  he  select  steady  men,  such  as  are  of 
the  church,  or  have  been  baptised,  not  immoral  and  mischeivous 
men,  that  cease  not  from  crime.  But  if  these  voyages  continue 
to  bring  troublesome  persons,  the  magistrates  shall  admonish 
them  when  they  land  not  to  disturb  the  peace  nor  wander  about 
at  night.  If  they  do  not  regard  this  notice,  such  disturbers  shall 
be  bound  with  ropes  till  their  masters  depart.' 

A  magistrate 
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A  magistrate  or  judge  accepting  a  bribe  is  to  be  displaced  and 
rendered  for  ever  ineligible  to  his  office  again.  The  laws  are 
annually  to  be  revised,  and  then,  if  need  be,  amended,  ^  that  the 
usages  in  this  land  may  be  straight.'  The  judges  and  magistrates 
are  to  be  nominated  and  paid  by  the  king  or  the  supreme  go- 
vernor. The  judge  has  no  discretionary  power ;  and  is  to  write 
in  a  book  the  names,  crimes,  and  sentences  of  the  accused,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  king  and  the  people.  Great  crimes  are  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  of  six  persons,  whose  verdict  must  be  unanimous. 
'  If  it  be  one  of  the  king's  family  that  is  tried,  then  the  jury  shall 
be  members  of  the  reigning  family,  or  individuals  of  equal  rank  ; 
if  a  landed  proprietor  or  farmer  be  tried,  of  landed  proprietors  or 
formers  only  shall  the  jury  be  composed.'  In  cases  of  theft  or 
adultery,  the  injured  party  roust  lodge  a  complaint ;  but  concern- 
ing offences  which  affect  the  whole  island,  such  as  murders,  re- 
bellion, conspiracy,  and  working  on  the  sabbath,  it  is  competent 
for  any  person  to  give  information.  The  magistrates  may  not 
bring  to  trial  on  vague  reports.  There  is  to  be  no  durance  for 
petty  offences;  *but  for  murder,  theft,  rebellion,*  &c.  and  all 
great  crimes,  it  is  proper  to  secure  the  offender.  Let  mmt  the 
confinement  be  long  before  the  person  is  brought  to  tri  jP-one, 
two,  or. three  days  will  be  sufficient.  Let  it  not  be  longer.' 
Appeals  are  allowed  from  a  district  magistrate  to  the  chief  judge. 
AU  maltreatment  of  a  convict  is  forbidden,  and  the  king  may 
mitigate  a  sentence,  but  not  increase  it. 

This,  though  the  first  printed  code  in  these  islands,  was  not 
the  first  promulgated.     Pomare's  in  Tahiti,  was  the  first,  and 
that  bad  been  followed  by  one  in  Raiatea.     In  the  two  elder 
codes,  murder,  rebellion,  and  treason,  were  punishable  by  death  ; 
the  substitution,  in  the  laws  of  Huahine,  of  banishment  for  life  to 
an  uninhabited  island,  was  made  at  the  particular  recommendation 
of  the  missionaries,  who  being  convinced,  they  say,  that  ^  if  under 
any  circumstances,  man  is  justified  in  the  infliction  of  death,  it  is  for 
murder  alone,'  could  not,  upon  examining  the   scriptures,  satisfy 
themselves  *  that  the  Almighty  had  delegated  to  man  the  right  of 
deliberately  destroying  a  human  being,  even  for  this  crime.'     It 
must  have  been  by  a  strangely  eccentric  course  of  reasoning  that 
they  came  to  this  conclusion  ;  no  person,  we  believe,  would  ever 
have  questioned  the  justice,  the  lawfulness,  the  propriety,  the 
necessity  of  punishing  certain  great  offences  by  death,  if  that 
punishment  had  not  been  inflicted  in  so  many  lighter  cases  where 
it  shocks  the  moral  sense.     Four  executions  for  conspiracy  and 
treason  took  place  in  Tahiti,  within  two  years  after 'the  promulga- 
tion of  Pomare's  code ;  ^  the  effect,'  Mr  Ellis  says,  ^  appeared  by 
no  means  salutary ;'  and  after  Pomare's  death,  they  commuted  the 

punishment 
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panisbment  for  exposure  upon  a  desert  island.'  But  if  ever  m 
enterprising  conspirator  is  disposed  of  in  that  way,  he  will  appear 
upon  the  stage  again.  Buonaparte's  case  is  sufficiently  similar  to 
prove  the  insecurity  of  any  such  misplaced  or  mistaken  mercy. 

No  oath  is  administered  on  any  occasion, — false  evidence  being 
punished  just  as  a  false  accusation  would  have  been.  Mr.  Ellia 
admits,  that  the  law  which  prohibits  labour  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
is,  '  perhaps,  enforced  by  a  penalty  disproportioned  to  the  oflTence.' 
He  excuses  it  by  representing  that  the  quantity  of  compulsory 
labour  is  not  great ;  that,  ^  as  a  nation,  they  were  accustomed  to 
pay  the  strictest  regard  to  this  day,  from  religious  considerations, 
before  the  legal  enactment  was  made  ;'  and  that  '  it  was  princi- 
pally designed  to  prevent  annoyance  to  those  who  were  desirous 
to  devote  the  day  to  religious  services.' 

Th^code  contains  a  law  against  climbing  another  man's  tree 
for  fruit,  without  his  permission.  Formerly,  when  the  islands 
were  well  peopled,  every  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-tree  is  said  to  have 
had  its  respective  owner,  and  a  single  tree  sometimes  belonged  to 
two  proprietors;  afterwards,  large  clusters  of  trees,  or  whole 
grov^^ad  no  other  owner  than  the  chief  of  the  district,  and  any 
one  nQ^t  gather  the  fruit,  unless  the  lord  of  the  manor  (for  so  he 
may  be  called)  prohibited  the  trees  to  his^own  use  by  affixing  such 
marks  to  them  as  denoted  that  they  were  rahuda^  or,  as  we  should 
say,  preserved.  The  practice  being  disused,  because  it  was  con- 
nected with  certain  idolatrous  ceremonies,  that  gave  a  religious 
sanction  to  the  prohibition,  the  law  became  necessary.  The  regu- 
lation which  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  king  and  the  chiefs,  was 
made  by  the  missionaries'  advice,  and  they  had  some  difficulty'in 
introducing  it.  '  To  the  chiefs  it  appeared,  in  some  degree,  de- 
priving them  of  their  power,  and  rendering  them  dependent  on 
the  donations  of  the  people  ;'  for  the  government  having^een 
hitherto  arbitrary,  they  had  been  accustomed  not  only  to  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  all  the  articles  which  the  island  produced,  but  to 
send  their  servants  and  take  as  much  more  as  they  pleased. 
'  There  were  others  who,  connecting  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
with  the  continuance  of  the  monarchical  government,  were  not 
free  from  apprehension  lest  the  restraint  imposed  on  the  chiefs 
should  diminish  their  influence  in  the  nation,  and  destioy  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign.'  In  Huahine,  however,  the  rulers  rea- 
dily assented  to  this  plan,  heartily  recommended  it,  and  found  it 
much  more  prMuctive  than  the  former  system.  To  the  people, 
who  could  never  before  look  upon  the  produce  of  their  labour  as 
inviolably  their  own,  the  advantage  is  very  great.  Some  of  the 
other  islands  (not  all,  it  appears)  have  adopted  it,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  on  which  the  rights  and  security  of  private 
property  are  established.  The 
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The  former  codes  left  both  the  kind  of  punishment,  and  the  de« 
gree,  to  the  judge's  discretion  :  this  '  opened  a  door  for  the  abuse 
of  power,'  and  was  often  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  people  in 
general.     By  the  Huahine  code,  therefore,  no  discretionary  power 
is  given,  and  '  this  plan  has  appeared  in  general  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, though  it  is  often  attended  with  practicaldifficuUies,  which/ 
Mr.  EUis  says,  *  the  increasing  experience  of  the  people  will,  pro- 
bably, enable  them  to  remove.'     Subsequent  laws  have  been  en- 
acted to  extend  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  by  providing,  that 
peasants  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  raatiras  and  chiefs,  should  be 
tried  by  their  peers  ;  to  forbid  persons  from  harbouring  children, 
who,  being  impatient  of  restraint,  run  away  from  their  parerits ; 
to  prohibit  the  revival  of  '  those  amusements  and  dances  which 
were  immoral  in  their  tendency  ;'  and  to  fix  the  proportion  offish 
which  should  be  given  to  the  king  and  governors.     By  another 
and  most  important  law,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  disputes  about 
landmarks  should  be  referred  to  the  judges,  or  settled  by  a  jury ; 
and  that  the  boundaries  of  all  the  land,  fields,  &c.  throughout  the 
island  should  be  carefully  ascertained,  and,  with  the  dimensions, 
description  of  the  land,  and  names  the  owners,  should  be  entered 
in  a  book,  called  the  Book  of  the  Boundaries  of  Lands.  i|jrhese 
lands  were  made  the  freehold  property  of  their  possessors,  and  a 
copy  of  the  boundaries  of  each  estate,  signed  by  the  principal 
judge,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  was  to  be  prepared,  as  a 
legal  title  to  the  possession  of  such  estate  in  perpetuity. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  any  other  island  than  Huahine  has 
its  Domesday  Book  as  yet.  Mr  Ellis's  most  interesting  volumes 
have  no  other  fault  than  the  want  of  arrangement ;  and  that  they 
have  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
being  as  little  regarded  in  them  as  in  a  Spanish  play.  Huahine 
seen#  to  have  been  the  island  in  which  the  missionaries  exercised 
most  influence,  till  after  Pomare's  death.  *  When  the  infant,  Po- 
mare  III.,  was  recognized  by  the  nation  as  his  successor  in  the 
government  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  the  Tahitian  code  was  revised 
and  enlarged ;  and  a  law  was  then  introduced  by  their  means,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  would  not  have  been  enacted,  probably  not  even 
proposed,  or  hinted  at,  if  the  father  had  been  living.'  Well  may 
they  call  it  a  most  important  law,  for  ^  it  gave  to  the  nation,  for 
the  first  time,  what  might  be  termed  a  representative  government, 
and  rendered  the  Tahitian  a  limited,  instead  of  an  absolute  mo* 
narchy.'  Two  representatives  from  every  district  were  to  meet 
annually,  enact  new  laws,  and  revise  and  amend  the  existing  ones. 
No  regulation  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  law,  without  the  king's 
sanction.  The  parliament  was  to  be  triennial,  and  might,  if  it 
seemed  good,  incVease  the  number  of  deputies  from  each  district, 

to 
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to  three  or  four.    This  is  proceeding  with  a  quick  step  io  ih% 
march  of  intellect ! 

Whether  the  missionaries  would  have  done  wisely  at  any  time 
in  introducing  so  great  a  change  into  the  government  of  these 
islands,  we  very  much  doubt ; — that  they  have  not  done  well  in 
effecting  it  while  the  king  was  an  infant,  we  are  certain.  The 
Jesuits  did  nothing  so  imprudent  as  this  in  Japan,  nothing  so 
rash,  nothing  so  dangerous.  We  give  them  full  credit  for  the 
best  intentions  ;  but  those  intentions  mi^ht  have  been  forwarded 
io  the  same  direction  by  less  exceptionable  means.  A  council  of 
elders  would  have  been  a  better  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
sovereign  power ;  the  old  Cortes,  in  which  the  initiative  rests 
with  the  government,  and  the  representatives  have  the  power  of 
rejecting  what  they  disapprove,  would  have  been  a  safer  form  to 
follow  than  that  of  the  British  Parliament.  For  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  religious  revolution  had  loosened  the  habit  of  obedience, 
and  had  also  weakened  the  government  by  depriving  it  of  that 
sanction  which  the  old  idolatry  gave  it.  One  of  the  wisest  men 
that  ever  clothed  his  thoughts  in  verse  has  said, 

'    jfc  '  let  not  weak  powers  lay  new  foondation, 

*       Who  cannot  judge  how  time  works  on  the  old  ; 
But  keep  the  ancient  forms  in  reputation 

To  which  man^s  freedom  is  already  sold  ; 
Since  Order  over-worn  is  yet  a  frame 
Wherein  Confusion  rarely  weaves  her  name.^ 

A  further  and  less  pardonable  fault  they  have  committed  in 
exposing  to  public  humiliation  (or  at  least  in  not  protecting  from 
it)  persons  of  a  rank  which,  as  far  as  possible,  they  ought  to  have 
saved  from  censure.  The  widow  of  Pomare,  visiting  Huabine 
a  few  months  after  her  busband^s  death,  and  happening  to  want 
a  piece  of  timber,  ordered  her  attendant  to  cut  down  a  bread-fruit 
tree  which  grew  in  a  poor  man's  garden.  The  owner  lodged  a 
complaint  against  the  queen  herself,  she  was  summoned  bek>re  a 
magistrate,  and  the  resident  missionary  was  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceeding. When  the  queen  was  asked  if  she  did  not  know  they 
had  laws,  she  said  Yes,  but  she  was  not  aware  that  they  applied  to 
her.  fieing  then  asked,  if  in  those  laws,  a  copy  of  which  wa9 
shown  her,  there  were  any  exceptions  in  favour  of  chiefs,  or  king8| 
or  queens  ? — she  answered.  No ;  and  then  sent  one  of  her  at- 
tendants for  a  bag  of  dollars,  which  she  threw  down  before  the 
poor  man,  as  a  recompense  for  his  loss.  ^  Stop,'  said  the 
magistrate;  *we  have  not  done  yet!'  The  queen  began  to 
weep.  *  Do  you  think  it  right,'  he  continued,  *  that  you  should 
have  cut  down  the  tree  without  asking  the  man's  permission  ?' 
<  It  was  not  ri^t,'   said  the  Queen.    The  pDeuntiff  was  then 
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asked  what  remuneration  he  required  ;  he  replied,  *  If  the  queen 
is  convinced  that  it  was  not  right  to  take  a  little  man's  tree 
without  his  permission,  I  am  sure  she  will  not  do  so  again.  I 
am  satisfied.  I  require  no  other  recompense.'  This  disinterested- 
ness was  applauded,  the  assembly  dispersed,  and  Mr  Ellis  thinks 
the  queen  sent  him  privately  a  present  equal  to  the  value  of  his 
trees. 

Now,  in  this  case,  the  law  might  have  been  enforced  with  equal 
effect,  the  purposes  of  justice  answered  quite  as  well,  and  those 
of  sound  policy  much  better,  if  the  queen's  attendant  had  been 
cited  instead  of  the  queen  herself.     Bishop  Heber  would  not 
have  acted  thus  in  the  spirit  of  John  Knox. — But  there  is  a  more 
tragic  story  to  be  related.     Taaroarii  has  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  first  persons  who  suffered  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
missionaries' list ;  he  was  heir  to  Huahine  and  Sir  C.  Sanders' 
island  ;  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  father.  King  Mahine,  and  great 
hopes  had  been  entertained  from  the  attachment  which  he  had 
shown  towards  the  new  religion,  and  from  his  general  course  of 
conduct.     But  there  were  many  young  men  who,  under  the  old 
system,  would  have  been  just  at  this  time  taking  their  full  jawing 
of  licentiousness  in  every  way,  and  who  hated  the  new  rmgion 
because  of  the  restraints  which  it  imposed  ;  some  of  these  got 
about  the  young  prince,  who  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
flattered  and  corrupted  him.     In  the  hope  of  withdrawing  him 
from  their  influence,  his  father  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with 
the  daughter  of  one,  who,  next  to  himself,  was  the  chief  person 
in  the  island;  though  rather  inferior  in  rank,  she  was,  in  every 
other  respect,  a  suitable  partner,  and  proved  an  affectionate  wife. 
But  he  kept  to  his  former  associates,  and  treated  her  with  cruelty. 
Emboldened  by  his  countenance,  the  young  profligates  ventured 
upon  a  public  testimony  of  their  attachment  to  the  old  customs 
by  tattooing  themselves,  and  they  induced  him  to  do  the  same  ; 
thinking  that  the  magistrates  would  not  bring  him  to  public  trial, 
and,  if  be  was  exempted,  they  should  escape.     The  magistrates 
went  to  the  good  old  king,  Mahine,  and  asked  whether  his  son 
should  be  brought  to  justice.     Mr  Ellis  tells  us  ^  the  struggle 
was  severe,  but,  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotism  worthy  of  his 
station,  he  said,  he  wished  the  law  to  be  regarded,  rather  than 
those  feelings  which  would  lead  him  to  spare  his  son  the  disgrace 
to  which  he  had  subjected  himself.'     To  trial,  therefore,  he  was 
brought ; — and,  in  that  same  spirit  which  exposed  Pomare's  widow 
to  public  humiliation,  was   condemned   to   road-making, — that 
useful,  when  well  applied,  punishment,  which   serves  in  those 
islands  in  place  of  the  treading  mill.     He  received  the  sentence 
with  indtflference ;  but  more  than  once  threatened  to  murder  his 
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father,  for  submitting  him  to  it:  or  to  cause  his  death.  Hia 
companions  would  have  performed  his  task  for  him  at  once ;  he 
would  not  allow  this,  being  determined  to  identify  himself  with 
them,  and  after  some  months,  broke  a  blood-vessel  with  over 
exertion  (it  is  supposed)  at  the  work.  A  rapid  consumption 
ensued,  and  all  remedial  means  were  vain.  The  father  frequently 
visited  him,  and  his  wife  was  his  constant  attendant.  '  We  often 
saw  him,'  sajs  Mr  Ellis.  '  He  was  generally  communicative, 
and  sometimes  cheerful,  except  when  the  topic  of  religion  was 
introduced,  and  then  an  evident  change  of  feeling  took  place.  He 
would  attend  to  our  observations,  but  seldom  utter  a  syllable  in 
reply,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  have  the  subject  brought  under 
consideration.  This  was  the  most  distressing  circumstance  at- 
tending his  illness ;  and  to  none  more  painfully  affecting  than  to  his 
aged  father.'  The  poor  young  man  was  fond  of  Mr  Ellis's  chil- 
dren, and  shook  hands  with  them  very  affectionately,  when  they 
said  farewell  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Mr  Ellis  passed  some 
time  with  him  the  same  day,  and  says,  it  was  the  most  affecting 
interview  he  ever  had  with  a  dyin«;  fellow-creature-  His  counte- 
nance, which  had  greatly  altered  since  the  yesterday,  was  that  of  a 
dying  man  ;  and  he  lay  with  his  restless  head  on  the  lap  of  his, 
wife,  who  was  weeping  over  him  ;  all  hope  of  his  recovery  being 
past,  and  all  who  were  about  him  being  in  tears. 

*Oiir  solicitude,'  s-ays  Mr  EMi?,  '  was  ospeciall)'  directed  to  his  pre- 
paration for  that  state  on  which  he  wh^  so  snon  to  enter:  this  indeed  bad 
been  our  principal  aim  in  nil  our  intercourse  with  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  made  do  reply,  (indeed,  i^uppose,  he  w  ns  unable,  had  he  been 
disposed;)  but  he  raised  his  head  after  he  had  done  speaking,  and 
gazed  steadfastly  upon  me,  with  an  exprcf^sion  of  anguish  which  i  never 
shall  forget,  and  which  is  altogether  indescribable.  Whether  it  arose 
from  bodily  or  mental  agony,  1  am  not  able  to  say  ;  hut  I  never  be- 
held so  affecting  a  spectacle.  Before  1  left  him,  1  attempted  to  di- 
?ert  his  mind  to  the  compassionate  Redeemer,  and,  1  think,  engaged 
in  prayer  with  him.  His  eye,  rolling  its  keen,  fitful  glance  on  every 
object,  hut  resting  on  none,  spoke  a  slate  of  feeling  very  remote,  in- 
deed, from  tranquillity.  1  presume  not  to  say,  that  in  his  last  hours, 
in  those  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  Nature  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  allow  him  to  declare,  and  which  were  known  only  to  God  and  to 
himself,  he  was  not  cheered  by  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel — 1  would 
try  to  hope  it  was  so  :  for  indications  of  such  feelings,  his  dear  sorrow* 
ing  and  sarviving  friends  anxiously  waited.  .  .  .  We  had  been 
intimate  with  him  ever  since  our  arrival  in  the  islands,  had  received 
many  tokens  of  kindness  from  him,  and  had  watched  his  progress  with 
DO  ordinary  interest  We  hoped  we  had  been  faithful  to  him;  bqt  at 
times  such  as  this,  when  one  and  another  was  removed  from  the  people 
amongst  whom  we  laboured,  we  were  led  to  ponder  on  the  state  into 
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which  they  had  entered  ;  and  when  their  prospects  had  been  dark,  and 
their  character  doublt'ul,  we  could  not  but  fear  that  we,  perhaps,  had 
not  manifested  all  the  solicitude  we  ought  to  have  done,  nor  used 
means  av.iilable  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  Him,  who  alone 
could  deliver  from  the  fear  of  death  and  all  the  consequences  of  conscious 
guilt.  Reflections  of  this  kind  were  now  solemn,  intense,  and,  I 
trust,  protilable.' 

Too  many  parallels  to  this  tragic  story  may  be  found  in  the 
history  of  religious  revolutions !  The  missionaries  should  have  re- 
membered, in  this  case,  that  Roman  virtue  is  is  not  Christian  vir* 
tue.  Their  influence  with  the  good  old  king  should  have  been 
used  in  aid,  not  vf  rigorous  justice  but  of  natural  aflection  ;  and 
they  should  have  represented,  that  to  bring  his  son  to  public  pu- 
nishment was  far  more  likely  to  exasperate  him  against  the  new 
relis^ion  than  to  reclaim  him.  By  favour  of  the  chiefs,  it  is  that 
Christianity  has  been  establishecl  in  these  islands :  by  oflending 
them  its  extirpation  may  be  brought  about.  If  Taaroarii  had  li ved, 
be  would,  probably,  have  become  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  religion 
which  had  made  him,  not  a  martyr^  indeed,  to  the  old  customs, 
but  a  confessor:  but,  as  a  martyr,  he  will  now  be  looked  upon  by 
the  heathen  party.  Happily,  no  ill  eflect  has  been  produced  upon 
those  who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him.  The  old  king, 
when  the  last  advices  were  received,  was  still  living,  ^  a  nursing 
father  to  the  infant  churches  established  in  his  country,  and  the 
greatest  blessing  to  the  people  whom  he  governs.  His  daughter- 
in-law,  in  some  degree,  supplies  to  him  the  place  of  his  departed 
gon,  and  is,  indeed,  the  comfort  a()d  solace  of  his  declining  years. 
Her  behaviour  to  him  and  his  family  has  been  uniformly  afiection- 
ate  and  respectful — the  whole  of  her  public  and  domestic  conduct 
such  as  to  deserve  the  imitation  of  her  own  sex.  It  will  gratify  all 
good  readers  to  see  in  what  a  strain  of  feeling  she  writes  to  Mr 
Ellis;  the  extract  is  given  as  a  literal  translation  from  her  letter. 

*  Peace  to  you  from  the  true  God,  from  Jehovah,  and  from  Jesus 
Christ  My  word  to  jou  is,  thjit  my  affection  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren is  unabated.  Through  the  goodness  of  Gpd,  your  breath  has 
been  lengthened  out.  We  did  not  know  whether  you  were  living  or 
not;  and  behold  your  little  presents  arrived,  and  we  knew  that  you 
were  still  living.  On  account  of  the  goodness  of  God  our  breath  is 
lengthened,  and  our  dwelling  prolonged  in  this  land  ;  but  we  know  not 
that  we  shall  see  each  other's  faces  again.  You  know  that  frail  and 
feeble  is  the  body  of  man.  Tamarii  (her  infant  daughter)  Is  learning^ 
the  word  of  God.  Come  back  to  Huahine!  Peace  be  to  you  all, 
from  Jesus  Christ  P 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  these  converts,  like  this 
young  widow  and  the  good  old  king,  to  whom  her  dutiful  cares 
are  devoted,  have  received  the  gospel  in  sincerity,  that  it  is  bringing 
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forth  in  them  the  fruits  of  good  living,  and   that  they  feel  in 
themselves,  as  its  blessed  consequence,  that  peace  which  passetb 
all  understanding.     Certain,  also,  it  is,  that  with  Christianity  the 
missionaries  have  laboured  to   introduce  the  human  means  of 
civilization,  with  great  wisdom,  great  perseverance,  and  far  greater 
success  than  could  have    been   expected.     But  looking  to    the 
general  state  of  things,  now  that  the  honey-moon  of  the  conversion 
is  over,  it  appears  that  when  the  diflScuIties  which  might  almost 
have  been  deemed  insuperable^  have  been  overcome,  others  are 
likely  to  arise  which  it  will  require  great  prudence  to  meet  and 
to  contend  with.     That  the  ardour  of  these  converts  should  have 
abated  has  not  surprised  us  :  this,  indeed,  was  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  natural  course  of  things.    Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  should  be  a  heathen  party,  which  from  time  to  time  enga- 
ges in  attempts  to  restore  the  old  abominations.     A  conspiracy  to 
murder  Pomare  was  formed  a   few  months  before  his  death  ;  the 
two  leaders  were  executed  for  it,  and  more  would  have  suffered 
the  same  fate,  if  the  missionaries  had  not  interceded  and  obtained 
a  mitigation  of  their  punishment.     Since  his  death  ^  rumours  of 
war  have  been  heard, — very  powerful  interests, — and,  perhaps, 
some  latent  feelings  of  ancient  rivalship,  have  been   brought  into 
collision  ;  and  tha  conduct  of  some  in  the  highest  authority  has 
not  been  at  all  times  the  most  honourable  or  conciliatory.'    This 
is  in  Tahiti.     ^  In  the  Leeward  islands,  also,  reports  of  war  and 
warlike  preparation   have  appeared.'     The  chieftain  of  Tahaa  is 
qM>ken  of  as  bold  and  warlike  ;  and  we  are  told  of  restless  spirits 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Borabora,  formerly  celebrated  for  their 
valour,  and  masters  of  most  of  the  Leeward  group.     Now,  as 
the  missionaries  have  practically  as  well  as  in   principle  admitted 
the  lawfulness  of  war  when  it  becomes  necessary,  they  should 
beware  (even  were  there  no  such  rumours  to  admonish  them)  how 
they  unfit  their  converts  for  it ;  and  this  they  are  in  some  danger 
of  doing,  as  well  as  of  giving  them  a  distaste  for  the  system  under 
which  they  are  living.     To  throw  the  spear,  and  to  aim  at  a  mark 
with  the  sling  used  to  be  among  the  sports  of  these  islanders; 
^the  adults  do  not  appenr  to  have  thought  of  following  these  or  any 
other  games  since    Christianity  has   been   introduced   among  them. 
....     With  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  have  all  been  dis* 
continued,  especially  among  the  adults,  and  the  number  of  those  fol« 
lowed  by  the  children  is  greatly  diminished.     This,'  says  Mr  Ellis, 
^  is,  on  no  account,  matter  of  regret.     When  we  consider  the  debasing 
tendency  of  many,  and  the  inutility  of  others,  we   shall  rather  rejoice 
that  much  of  the  time  of  the  adults  is  passed  in  more  rational  and 
beneficial  pursuits.     Few,  if  any  of  these,  are  so  sedentary  in  their 
habits  as  to  need  these  amutements  as  a  means  of  exercise ;  and  they 
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are  DOtuccastomed  to  np|>Ij  so  closely  to  any  of  (heir  avocations  as  \o 
•require  them  merely  for  relaxation.^ 

We  have  here  no  room  for  showing  that  this  opinion  of  the 
missionaries,  as  far  as  influences  general  manners,  must  be  pre- 
judicial any  where,  and  especially  so  among  a  people  so  circuro- 
stanced  as  these  recent  converts.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  to  the 
ereat  mass  of  mankind  all  such  adjuncts  of  religion  as  are  harm- 
less must  be  healthful  ?  ^  It  seems,'  says  Michaelis, '  to  have  been 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  that  every  indivi- 
•dual,  without  exception,  should  occasionally  taste  the  pleasures  of 
life.  'The  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  therefore,  were  festivals 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, — insomuch  as  to  have  given  oc- 
casion to  Plutarch's  preposterous  notion,  that  their  religion  was 
but  another  form  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  !  There  is  as  little 
reason  that  Christianity  should  wear  the  sour  and  sullen  aspect  of 
Puritanism,  as  that  it  should  be  corrupted  by  the  hiummery  and 
license  of  popery.  A  whole  people  can  never  be  made  so  wholly 
intellectual  as  not  to  need  innocent  amusements,  which  are  as 
wholesome  for  the  mind  as  fresh  air  and  exercise  for  the  body. 
More  than  this  ;  the  disuse  of  martial  sports  in  these  islands  brings 
with  it  a  serious  danger,  not  only  from  the  pagan  party,  which, 
for  one  generation  at  least,  ought  to  be  regarded, — but  from  other 
islanders,  and  even  from  freebooters,  as  well  as  from  European 
And  American  vessels,  some  of  which  are  likely  enough  to  act  as 
freebooters,  when  tempting  opportunity  invites  them.  The 
more  industrious,  the  more  prosperous  they  become,  the  more 
will  they  be  exposed  to  these  dangers,  if  they  become  an  unwar- 
like, — that  it  is  to  say, — a  defenceless  people.  They  will  be  to 
the  cannibal  nations  of  Polynesia  what  the  milder  West  Indians 
were  to  those  Caribs  or  Canibas,  from  whom  the  word  cannibal 
is  derived. 

As  the  missionaries  desire  that  the  great  good  which  they  have 
done  should  be  rendered  permanent,  it  behoves  them  to  provide 
that  the  whole  population  of  these  islands  be  trained  for  defensive 
war  ; — to  give  religion  a  cheerful  and  attractive  aspect,  by  uniting 
Joyous  ceremonies  with  Christian  observances; — to  strengthen  the 
government  instead  of  weakening  it ;  and  to  procure  for  their 
church  the  best  human  security  that  can  be  obtained,  by  connect- 
ing it  with  the  state. 
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Abt.  II. — J  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Qranada^from  the  M88. 
of  Fray  Antonio  Jgapida.  By  Washington  Irving.  London. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     1829. 

1  HERE  are  a  few  places  scattered  about  this  '  working-daj 
world  '  which  seem  to  be  elevated  above  its  dull  prosaic  level, 
and  to  be  clothed  with  the  magic  lights  and  tints  of  poetry.  They 
possess  a  charmed  name,  the  very  mention  of  which,  as  if  by  fairy 
power,  conjures  up  splendid  scenes  and  pageants  of  the  past ; 
summons  from  ^  death's  dateless  night*  the  shadows  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  brave  and  beautiful,  and  fills  the  mind  with  visions 
of  departed  glory.  Such  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  Granada,, 
one  of  the  most  classical  names  in  the  history  of  latter  ages» 
The  very  nature  of  the  country  and  the  climate  contributes  to  be- 
witch the  fancy.  The  Moors,  we  are  told,  while  in  possession  of 
the  land,  had  wrought  it  up  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  prosperity. 
The  hills  were  clothed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys 
embroidered  with  gardens,  and  the  plains  covered  with  waving 
grain.  Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orange,  the  citron,  the 
fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  silk-producing  mulberry.  The  vine 
clambered  from  tree  to  tree,  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  clusters 
about  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  the 
perpetual  song  of  the  nightingale.  In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was 
the  earth,  so  pure  the  air,  and  so  serene  the  sky  of  this  delicious 
region,  that  the  Moors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their  prophet  to 
be  situate  in  that  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhung  their  king- 
dom of  Granada. 

But  what  has  most  contributed  to  impart  to  Granada  a  great 
and  permanent  interest,  is  the  ten  years'  war  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  and  which  closed  the  splendid  drama  of  Moslem  domina- 
tion in  Spain.  For  nearly  eight  centuries  had  the  Spaniards  been 
recovering,  piece  by  piece,  and  by  dint  of  the  sword,  that  territo- 
ry which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  their  Arab  invaders  in 
little  more  than  as  many  months.  The  kingdom  of  Granada  was 
the  last  strong  hold  of  Moorish  power,  and  the  favourite  abode  of 
Moorish  luxury.  The  final  struggle  for  it  was  maintained  with 
desperate  valour ;  and  the  compact  nature  of  the  country,  hem- 
med in  by  the  ocean  and  by  lofty  mountains,  and  the  continual 
recurrence  of  the  names  of  the  same  monarchs  and  commanders 
throughout  the  war,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  distinctness,  and  an  al- 
most epic  unity. 

But  though  this  memorable  war  had  often  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  romantic  fiction,  and  though  the  very  name  possessed  a 
spell  upon  the  imagination,  yet  it  had  never  been  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly 
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Unetlj  treated.  The  world  at  large  had  been  content  to  receiTe 
a  strangely  perverted  idea  of  it,  through  Florian's  romance  of 
*  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  ;'  or  through  the  legend,  equally  fabulous^ 
entitled  '  The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,'  by  Ginez  Perez  de  la  Hi- 
ta,  the  pretended  work  of  an  Arabian  contemporary,  but  in  reali- 
ty a  Spanish  fabrication.*  It  had  been  woven  over  with  love 
tales  and  scenes  of  sentimental  gallantry,  totally  opposite  to  its 
real  character ;  for  it  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  sternest  of  those 
iron  contests  which  have  been  sanctified  by  the  title  of  ^  bolj 
wars.'  In  fact,  the  genuine  nature  of  the  war  placed  it  far  above 
the  need  of  any  amatory  embellishments.  It  possessed  sufficient 
interest  in  the  striking  contrast  presented  by  the  combatants,  of 
Oriental  and  European  creeds,  costumes,  and  manners  ;  and  in 
the  hardy  and  hair-brained  enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures, 
the  picturesque  forages  through  mountain  regions,  the  daring  as- 
saults and  surprisals  of  clifT-built  castles  and  cragged  fortresses, 
which  succeeded  each  other  with  a  variety  and  brilliancy  beyond 
the  scope  of  mere  invention. 

The  time  of  the  contest  also  contributed  to  heighten  the  in- 
terest. It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  when 
fire-arms  and  artillery  mingled  the  flash,  smoke,  and  thunder 
of  modern  warfare  with  the  steely  splendour  of  ancient  chivalry, 
and  gave  an  awful  magnificence  and  terrible  sublimity  to  battle ; 
and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers  and  castles,  that  for  ages  had 
frowned  defiance  to  the  battering-rams  and  catapults  of  classic 
tactics,  were  toppled  down  by  the  lombards  of  the  Spanish  en- 
gineers. It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  history  rises  su- 
perior to  fiction.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  of 
this  fact,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  constructed  the  present 
work.  The  idea  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  suggested  to  him,  while 
in  Spain,  occupied  upon  his  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Columbus.  The  application  of  the  great  navigator  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  for  patronage  to  his  project  of  discovery,  was 
made  during  their  crusade  against  the  Moors  of  Granada,  and 
continued  throughout  the  residue  of  that  war.  Columbus  fol- 
lowed the  court  in  several  of  its  campaigns,  mingled  occasion- 
ally in  the  contest,  and  was  actually  present  at  the  grand  catas- 
trophe of  the  enterprise,  the  surrender  of  the  metropolis.  The 
researches  of  Mr  Irving,  in  tracing  the  movements  of  bis  hero. 


*  The  following  censure  on  the  work  or  La  Hita  is  passed  by  old  Padre  Kcheyarria, 
in  his  *  Paseos  por  Granada,'  or  *  Walks  through  Granada.'  'Esta  ^s  wia  historia 
tnda  fabulosa,  cuyo  autor  se  ignora,  por  masque  corra  con  el  nombre  de  alguno,  llenm 
de  cuentos  y  quimeras,  en  )a  que  apenas  si  hallarin  seis  verdades,  y  estas  drsfigtira- 
daf.  Such  is  the  true  character  of  a  work  which  has  hitherto  served  as  a  fououin  of 
historic  fact  concerning  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
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led  him  to  the  yarioufl  chronicles  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the  details  of  the  war, 
and  was  induced,  while  collecting  materials  for  the  biography  he 
had  in  hand,  to  make  preparation  also  for  the  present  history.  He 
subsequently  made  a  tour  in  Andalusia,  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Moorish  towns,  fortresses,  and  castles,  and  the  wild  mountain 
passes  and  defiles  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  re<* 
markable  events  of  the  war  ;  and  passed  some  time  in  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  once  favourite  abode,  of  the  Moor-* 
ish  roonarchs  in  Granada.  It  was  then,  while  his  mind  was  stiU 
excited  by  the  romantic  scenery  around  him,  and  by  the  chi- 
valrous and  poetical  associations  which  throw  a  moral  interest 
over  every  feature  of  Spanbh  landscape,  that  he  completed  these 
volumes. 

His  great  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  produce  a  complete 
and  authentic  body  of  facts  relative  to  the  war  in  question,  but 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  reader  for  mere 
amusement.  He  has,  therefore,  diligently  sought  for  his  materials 
among  the  ancient  chronicles,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript| 
which  were  written  at  the  time  by  eye-witnesses,  and,  in  some  in* 
stances, by  persons  who  had  actually  mingled  in  the  scenes  recorded. 
These  chronicles  were  often  diffuse  and  tedious,  and  occasionally 
discoloured  by  the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  fierce  intolerance 
of  the  age  ;  but  their  pages  were  illumined,  at  times,  with  scenes 
of  high  emprize,  of  romantic  generosity,  and  heroic  valour,  which 
flashed  upon  the  reader  with  additional  splendour,  from  the  sur- 
rounding darkness.  It  has  been  the  study  of  the  author,  to  bring 
forth  these  scenes  in  their  strongest  light ;  to  arrange  them  in  clear 
and  lucid  order ;  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  graphic  efiect,  by 
connecting  them  w*ith  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which 
they  occurred,  and  with  the  splendid  scenery  amidst  which  they 
took  place ;  and  thus,  while  he  preserved  the  truth  and  chronohn 
gical  order  of  events,  to  inmart  a  more  impressive  and  entertaining 
character  to  his  narrative,  Mm  regular  histories  are  accustomed  to 
possess.  By  these  means  his  chronicle,  at  times,  wears  almost  the 
air  of  romance  ;  yet  the  story  is  authenticated  by  frequent  refer** 
ence  to  existing  documents,  proving  that  he  has  substantial  foun« 
dation  for  his  most  extraordinary  incidents. 

There  is,  however,  another  circumstance,  by  which  Mr  Irvitig 
has  more  seriously  impaired  the  ex-Jade  credibility  of  his  narrative. 
He  has  professed  to  derive  his  materials  from  the  manuscriptll 
of  an  ancient  Spanish  monk.  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  whose 
historical  productions  are  represented  as  existing  in  disjointed 
fragments,  in  the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and  ott^r  conventual 
.    Toi#.  XLni.  MO.  85. — Q.R.  8  libraries, 
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libraries.  He  often  quotea  tbe  verj  words  of  the  venerable  friar ; 
particularly  wben  be  bursts  forth  in  exaggerated  praises  of  the 
selfish  policy  or  bigot  zeal  of  Ferdinand;  or  chaunts,  ^  with 
pious  exultation,  the  united  triumphs  of  the  cross  and  the  sword.' 
This  friar  is  manifestly  a  mere  fiction — a  stalking-horse,  from 
behind  which  the  author  launches  his  satire  at  the  intolerance  of 
that  persecuting  age,  and  at  the  errors,  the  inconsistencies,  and 
the  self-delusions  of  the  singular  medley  of  warriors,  saints,  poli- 
ticians, and  adventurers  engaged  in  that  holy  war.  Fray  Antonio, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  an  incarnation  of  the  blind  bigotry 
and  zealot  extravagance  of  the  ^  good  old  orthodox  Spanish  chro- 
niclers ;'  and,  in  fact,  his  exaggerated  sallies  of  loyalty  and  religion 
are  taken,  almost  word  for  word,  from  the  works  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  monkish  historians.  Still,  though  this  fictitious 
personage  has  enabled  the  author  to  indulge  his  satirical  vein  at 
once  more  freely  and  more  modestly,  and  has  diffused  over  his 
page  something  of  the  quaintness  of  the  cloister,  and  the  tint  of 
the  country  and  the  period,  the  use  of  such  machinery  has  thrown 
a  doubt  upon  the  absolute  verity  of  his  histoiy  ;  and  it  will  take 
some  time,  before  the  general  mass  of  readers  become  convinced 
that  the  pretended  manuscript  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  is,  in 
truth,  a  faithful  digest  of  actual  documents. 

The  chronicle  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  at 
Granada,  with  a  demand  of  arrears  of  tribute,  on  the  part  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  from  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  the  Moorish  king. 
This  measure  is  well  understood  to  have  been  a  crafty  device  of 
Ferdinand.  The  tribute  had  become  obsolete,  and  be  knew  it 
would  be  indignantly  refused  ;  but  he  had  set  his  heart  on  driving 
the  Moors  out  of  their  last  Spanish  dominions,  and  he  now  souglil 
a  cause  of  quarrel. 

*  Maley  Aben  Hassan  received  the  cavalier  in  state,  seated  on  a 
nagoificeDt  divan,  and  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  courts  in  the 
hall  of  ambassadors,  one  of  tbe  most  sumptuous  apartments  of  the 
Alhambra.  When  De  Vera  had  deliniFed  bis  message,  a  haughty 
and  bitter  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  fierce  monarch.  ^^  Tell  >oar 
sovereigns,^'  said  he,  *^  that  tbe  kings  of  Granada  wbo  used  to  pay 
tribute  in  money  to  the  Castilian  crown,  are  dead.  Our  mint  at  pre- 
sent coins  nothing  but  blades  of  scimitars  and  heads  of  lances.'' ' — vol. 
1.  p.  10. 

The  fiery  old  Moslem  had  here  given  a  very  tolerable  pretext 
for  immediate  war ;  yet  King  Ferdinand  forbore  to  strike  the  blow. 
He  was  just  then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Portugal,  the  cause  of 
which  Mr  Irving  leaves  unnoticed,  as  irrelevant  to  his  subject* 
It  isy  however,  a  curious  morsel  of  history,  involving  the  singular 
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and  romantie  fortunes  of  the  hit  Jutna  of  Castile,  by  many 
eonsidered  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  It  is  illustrative,  also, 
of  the  manners  of  the  age  of  which  this  chronicle  peculiarly 
treats,  and  of  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Spanish  sovereign 
who  figures  throughout  its  pages ;  a  brief  notice  of  it,  therefore, 
may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  one  of  the  roost  imbecile  of  kings  and 
credulous  of  husbands,  bad  lived  for  five  years  in  sterile  wedlock 
with  his  queen,  a  gay  and  buiom  princess  of  Portugal,  when,  at 
length,  she  rejoiced  him  by  the  birth  of  the.  Infanta  Juana.     The 
bom  of  the  king  was,  of  course,  exalted  on  this  happy  occasion, 
but  the  whisper  /Was  diligently  circulated  about  the  court,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  the  tardy  honours  of  paternity  to  the  good 
offices  of  Don  Beltran  de  Cuevas^  Count  of  Ledesma,  a  youth* 
ful  and  gallant  cavalier,  who  had  enjoyed  the  peculiar  favour  and 
intimacy  of  the  queen.     The  story  soon  took  wind,  and  became 
a  theme  of  popular  clamour.     Henry,  however,  with  the  good 
easy  faith,  or  passive  acquiescence  of    an  imbecile  mind,  con- 
tinued  to  love  and  honour  his  queen,  and  to  lavish  favours  on  her 
paramour,  whom  he  adVanced  in  rank,  making  him  his  prime 
minister,  and   giving  him  the  title  of   Duke   of   Albuquerque. 
Such  blind  credulity  is  not  permitted,  in  this  troublesome  world, 
to  kings  more  than  to  common  men.     The  public  were  furious ; 
civil  commotions  took  place;   Henry  was  transiently  deposed, 
and  was  only  reinstated  in  his  royal  dignity,  on  signing  a  treaty, 
by   which  he  divorced  his  wife,  disowned  her  child,  and  pro- 
mised to  send  them  both  to  Portugal.     His  connubial  faith  ulti- 
mately revived,  in  defiance  of  every  trial,  and  on  his  death-bed 
he  reeo^bed  the  Infanta  Juana  as  his  daughter  and  legitimate 
Buceeseor.    The  public,  however,  who  will  not  allow  even  kings 
to  be  infallible  judges  in  cases  of  the  kind,  persisted  in  assert- 
rog   the  illegitimacy  of  the  Infanta ;    and  gave  her  the  name 
of  Lm  Bdtranaja^  in  allusion  to  her  supposed  father,  Don  Bel- 
tran.*     No  judicial  investigation  took  place,  but  the   question 
was  decided  as  a  point  of  faith,  or  a  notorious  fact ;    and  the 
youthful  princess,  though  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  was  set 
aside,  and  the  crown  adjudged  to  her  father's  sister,  the  renowned 
Isabella. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  charge  of  illegitimacy 
18  maintained  principally  by  Spanish  writers ;  the  Portuguese 
historians  reject  it  as  a  calumny.  Even  the  classic  Mariana  ex- 
presses an  idea  that  it  might  have  been  an  invention  or  exaggera- 
tion, founded  on  the  weakness  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  amorous 

*  Pulsar,  Cbron.  de  lot  Reytt  Catdicof,  c.  1.,  DOta  A. 
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temperament  of  his  queen,*  and  artfuUj  devised  to  favour  the 
views  of  the  craftj  Ferdinand,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as 
the  rightful  inheritance  of  his  spouse,  Isabella. 

Young,  beautiful,  and  unfortunate,  the  discarded  princess  was 
not  long  in  want  of  a  champion  in  that  heroic  age.  Her  mother's 
brother,  the  brave  Alonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  surnamed  el  LidiadoTj 
or  the  Combatant,  from  his  exploits  against  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
stepped  forward  as  her  vindicator,  and  marched  into  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  gallant  army,  to  place  her  on  the  throne.  He  asked 
her  hand  in  marriage,  and  it  was  yielded.  The  espousals  were 
publicly  solemnized  at  Placentia,  but  were  not  consummated,  the 
consanguinity  of  the  parties  obliging  them  to  wait  for  a  dispensa* 
tion  from  the  Pope. 

All  the  southern  provinces  of  Castile,  with  a  part  of  Gallicia, 
declared  in  favour  of  Juana,  and  town  after  town  yielded  to  the 
arms  or  the  persuasion  of  Alonzo,  as  he  advanced.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  kingdom,  however,  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  latter  assembled  their  warrior 
nobles  at  Valladolid,  and  amidst  the  chivalrous  throng  that  ap- 
peared glittering  in  arms,  was  Don  Beltran,  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque, the  surmised  father  of  Juana.  His  predicament  was 
singular  and  delicate.  If,  in  truth,  the  father  of  Juana,  natural 
affection  called  upon  him  to  support  her  interests :  if  she  were 
not  his  child,  then  she  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  crown, 
and  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  true  cavalier,  to  support  her  claim.  It 
is  even  said  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  Alonzo,  to  stand  forth 
in  loyal  adherence  to  the  virgin  queen ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
array  of  mailed  warriors  and  powerful  nobles  that  thronged  round 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  trembled  for  his  great  estates,  and 
tacitly  mingled  with  the  crowd. t  The  gallant  inroad  of  Alonzo 
into  Spain  was  attended  with  many  vicissitudes ;  he  could  not 
maintain  his  footing  against  the  superior  force  of  Ferdinand,  and 
being  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  between  Zamora  and  Toro, 
was  obliged^  to  retire  from  Castile.  He  conducted  his  beautiful 
and  yet  virgin  bride  into  Portugal,  where  she  was  received  as 
queen  with  great  acclamations.  There  leaving  her  in  security, 
he  repaired  to  France,  to  seek  assistance  from  Louis  XI.  During 
this  absence,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  granted  the  dispensation  for  his 
marriage.  It  was  cautiously  worded,  and  secretly  given,  that  it 
might  escape  the  knowledge  of  Ferdinand,  until  carried  into 
effect.  It  authorized  the  king  of  Portugal  to  mairy  any  relative 
not  allied  to  him  in  the  first  degree  of  consanguinity,  but  avoided 
naming  the  bride.f 


*  Miiriana,  lib.  xzii.,  c.  20.  t  Pulgar,  part  ii.,  cap.  xxii. 
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The  Degociatton  of  Alonzo  at  the  court  of  Franee  was  pro- 
tracted during  many  weary  months,  and  was  finally  defeated  by 
the  superior  address  of  Ferdinand.  He  returned  to  Portugal,  to 
forget  his  vexations  in  the  arms  of  his  blooming  bride ;  but  even 
here  he  was  again  disappointed  by  the  crafty  intrigues  of  his  rival. 
The  pliant  pontiff  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  issue  a  patent  bull, 
overruling  his  previous  dispensation,  as  having  been  obtained 
without  naming  both  of  the  persons  to  be  united  in  marriage,  and 
as  having  proved  the  cause  of  wars  and  bloodshed.*  The  royal 
pair  were  thus  obliged  to  meet  in  the  relations  of  uncle  and 
niece,  instead  of  husband  and  wife.  Peace  was  finally  negociated 
by  the  intervention  of  friends,  on  the  condition  that  Donna 
Juana  should  either  take  the  veil  and  become  a  nun,  or  should 
be  wedded  to  Don  Juan,  the  infant  son  and  heir  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  a  marriageable  age. 
This  singular  condition,  which  would  place  her  on  the  throne 
A-om  which  she  had  been  excluded,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  her  legitimate  right. 

Alonzo  y.  was  furious,  and  rejected  the  treaty ;  but  Donna 
Juana  shrunk  from  being  any  longer  the  cause  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, and  determined  to  devote  herself  to  celibacy  and  religion* 
All  the  intreaties  of  the  king  were  of  no  avail :  she  took  the  irre- 
vocable  vows,  and,  exchanging  her  royal  robes  for  the  humble 
habit  of  a  Franciscan  nun,  entered  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  with 
all  t)ie  customary  solemnities  ;  not  having  yet  completed  her  nine- 
teenth  year,  and  having  been  four  years  a  virgin  wife.  All  au« 
thors  concur  in  giving  her  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  character; 
and  Ganb&y  says  ^  she  was  named,  for  her  virtues.  La  Exeeilenia^ 
and  left  a  noble  example  to  the  world.  Her  retirement,'  he  adds, 
^  occasioned  great  affliction  to  King  Alonzo,  and  grief  to  many 
others,  who  beheld  so  exquisite  a  lady  reduced  to  such  great 
humility.'t 

The  king,  in  a  transport  of  tender  melancholy,  took  a  sudden 
resolution,  characteristic  of  that  age,  when  love  and  chivalry  and 
religion  were  strangely  intermingled.  Leaving  his  capital  on  a 
feigned  pretence,  he  repaired  to  a  distant  city,  and  there,  laying 
aside  his  royal  state,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  attended 
merely  by  a  chaplain  and  two  grooms.  He  had  determined  tia 
renounce  the  pomp,  and  glories,  and  vanities  of  the  world  ;  and, 
after  humbling  himself  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  devote  himself  to 
a  religious  life.  He  sent  back  one  of  his  attendants  with  letters, 
in  which  he  took  a  tender  leave  of  Donna  Juana,  and  directed 
his  son  to  assume  the  crown.  His  letters  threw  the  court  into 
great  affliction  ;  his  son  was  placed  on  the  throne^  but  several  of 

*  ^uriu.  t  Garibay,  Compend.  Hitt.,  lib.  xxxr.,  cap.  19« 
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the  ancient  courtiers  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  pilgrim  king.  They 
overtook  him  far  on  his  journey,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  return 
and  resume  his  sceptre,  which  was  dutifully  resigned  to  him  by 
bis  son.  Still  restless  and  melancholy,  Alonzo  afterwards  under- 
took a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  with  a  fleet  and  army ;  but  was  discouraged  from 
the  enterprise  by  the  coldness  of  Pope  Pius  11.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Portugal;  and  his  love  melancholy  reviving  in  the 
vicinity  of  Donna  Juana,  he  determined,  out  of  a  kind  of  romantic 
sympathy,  to  imitate  her  example,  and  to  take  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis.  His  sadness  and  depression,  however,  increased  to 
auch  a  degree  as  to  overwhelm  his  forces,  and  he  died,  in  1481, 
at  Cintra,  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  born.* 

We  cannot  close  the  brief  record  of  this  romantic  story  without 
noticing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Donna  Juana.  She  resided 
in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Anna,  with  the  seclusion  of  a  nun,  but 
the  state  of  a  princess.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
drew  suitors  to  the  cloisters ;  and  her  hand  was  solicited  by  the 
youthful  king  of  Navarre,  Don  Francisco  Phebus,  surnamed  the 
Handsome.  His  courtship,  however,  was  cut  short  by  his  sudden 
death,  in  1483,  which  was  surmised  to  have  been  Caused  by 
poison. f  For  six-and-twenty  years  did  the  royal  nun  continue 
shut  up  in  holy  seclusion  from  the  world.  The  desire  of  youth  and 
the  pride  of  beauty  had  long  passed  away,  when  suddenly,  in 
1505,  Ferdinand  himself,  her  ancient  enemy,  the  cause  of  all 
her  sorrows  and  disappointments,  appeared  as  a  suitor  for  her 
hand.  His  own  illustrious  queen  the  renowned  Isabella,  was 
dead,  sod  had  bequeathed  her  hereditary  crown  of. Castile  to 
their  daughter,  for  whose  husband,  Philip  L,  he  had  a  jealous 
aversion.  It  was  supposed  that  the  crafty  and  ambitious  monarch 
intended,after  marrying  Juana,  to  revive  her  claim  to  that  throne, 
from  which  his  own  hostility  had  excluded  her.  His  conduct  in 
this  instance  is  another  circumstance  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
lawful  right  of  Juana  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  vanity  of  the 
world,  however,  was  dead  in  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  princess, 
and  the  grandeur  of  a  throne  had  no  longer  attraction  in  her 
eyes.  She  rejected  the  suit  of  the  most  politic  and  perfidious 
of  monarcbs ;  and,  continuing  faithful  to  her  vows,  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Anna,  where  she 
died  in  all  the  odour  of  holiness,  and  of  immaculate  and  thrice- 
proved  virginity,  which  had  passed  unscorched  even  through  the 

frM7  ordeal  of  matrimony. 

To  return  to  Mr  Irving's  narrative. — Ferdinand  having  sue* 
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*  Faria  y  Sousa,  Hist.  Portugal.,  p.  iii.  cap.  xiii. 
t  Abarca,  Rejes  de  Aragon,  Rey.  30,  cap,  2, 
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eeaafally  terminated  the  war  with  Portugal,  and  seated  Iwiaelf 
and  Isabella  firmly  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  turned  his  attes- 
tioQ  to  his  contemplated  project — the  conquest  of  Granada. 
His  plan  of  operations  was  characteristic  of  his  cautious  and 
crafty  nature.  He  determined  to  proceed  step  by  step,  takins 
town,  after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress,  before  he  attempted 
the  Moorish  capital.  ^  I  will  pick  out  the  seeds  of  this  pome- 
granate one  by  one,'  said  the  wary  monarch,  in  allusion  to  Gra- 
nada,— the  Spanish  name  both  for  the  kingdom  and  the  fruit. 
The  intention  of  the  Catholic  sovereign  did  not  escape  the  eagle 
eye  of  old  Muley  Aben  Hassan.  Being,  however,  possessed 
of  great  treasures,  and  having  placed  his  territories  in  a  warlike 
posture,  and  drawn  auxiliary  troops  from  his  allies,  the  princes  of 
Barbary,  he  felt  confident  in  his  means  of  resistance.  His  subjeeti 
were  fierce  of  spirit,  and  stout  of  heart— inured  to  the  exercises 
of  war,  and  patient  of  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness. 
Above  all,  they  were  dexterous  horsemen,  whether  heavily  armed 
and  fully  appointed,  or  lightly  mounted,  a  la  geneta^  with  merely 
lance  and  target.  Adroit  in  all  kinds  of  stratagems,  impetuous  in 
attack,  quick  to  disperse,  prompt  to  rally  and  to  return  like  a 
whirlwind  to  the  charge,  they  were  considered  the  best  of  troops 
for  daring  inroads,  sudden  scourings,  and  all  kinds  of  partisan 
warfare.  In  fact,  they  have  bequeathed  their  wild  and  predatory 
spirit  to  Spain ;  and  her  bandaleros,  her  contrabandistas,  and 
her  guerrillas,'  her  marauders  of  the  mountain,  and  scamperers  of 
the  plain,  may  all  be  traced  back  to  the  belligerent  era  of  the 
Moors. 

The  truce  which  had  existed  between  the  Catholic  sovereign 
and  the  king  of  Granada  contained  a  singular  clause,  charac- 
teristic of  the  wary  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  two  neigh- 
bouring nations,  with  respect  to  each  other.  It  permitted  either 
party  to  make  sudden  inroads  and  assaults  upon  towns  and  for« 
tresses,  provided  they  were  done  furtively  and  by  stratagem,  with*- 
out  display  of  banner  or  sound  of  trumpet,  or  regular  encamp- 
ment, and  that  they  did  not  last  above  three  days.  This  gavtt 
rise  to  frequent  enterprises  of  a  hardy  and  adventurous  character, 
in  which  castles  and  strong-holds  were  taken  by  surprise,  ao^ 
carried  sword  in  hand.  Monuments  of  these  border  scouring^ 
aad  the  jealous  watchfulness  awakened  by  them,  may  still  be  seen 
by  the  traveller  in  every  part  of  Spain,  but  partieularly  ia  And** 
liisia.  The  mountains  which  formed  the  barriers  of  the  Christian 
and  Moslem  territories  are  still  crested  with  ruined  watch  USweiw^ 
where  the  helmed  and  turbaned  sentineb  kept  a  locjo-oot  on  the 
Vega  of  Granada,  or  the  plains  of  the  Gaudalquivir^  Every 
nagged    pass  hae  its  dismantled  fortress^  and  every  town  sad 
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Tillage,  and  even  hamlet,  the  mountain  or  valley,  its  strong  towtt* 
of  defence.  Even  on  the  beautiful  little  stream  of  the  Gaudayra, 
which  now  winds  peacefully  among  flowery  banks  and  groves  of 
myrtles  i^d  oranges,  to  throw  itself  into  the  Gaudalquivir,  the 
Moorish  mills,  which  have  studded  its  borders  for  centuries, 
have,  each  its  battlemented  tower,  where  the  miller  and  his  family 
could  take  refuge  until  the  foray  which  swept  the  plains,  and 
made  hasty  sack  and  plunder  in  its  career,  had  passed  away. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Moor  and  Spaniard  in  those  days, 
when  the  sword  and  spear  hung  ready  on  the  wall  of  every  cot- 
tage, and  the  humblest  toils  of  husbandry  were  performed  with 
the  weapon  close  at  hand. 

The  outbreaking  of  the  war  of  Granada  is  in  keeping  with  this 
picture.  The  fierce  old  king,  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  had  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  his  adversary,  and  strike  the  first  blow.  The 
fortress  of  Zahara  was  the  object  of  his  attack ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  serve  for  that  of  many  of  those  old  warrior  towns 
which  remain  from  the  time  of  the  Moors,  built,  like  eagle  nests, 
among  the  wild  mountains  of  Andalusia. 

^This  importaDt  post  was  on  the  frontier,  between  Ronda  and 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  was  built  on  the  crest  of  a  rocky  moontain,  with 
a  strong  caetle  perched  above  il,  upon  a  cliff  so  high  that  it  was  said 
to  be  above  the  flight  of  birds  or  drift  of  clouds.  The  streets,  and 
many  of  the  houses,  were  mere  excavations,  wrought  out  of  the  living 
rock.  The  town  had  but  one  gate,  opening  to  the  west,  and  defended 
by  towers  and  bulwarks.  The  only  ascent  to  this  cragged  fortress 
was  by  roads  cut  in  the  rock,  and  so  rugged  as  in  many  places  to  re- 
semble broken  stairs.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  mountain  fortress 
of  Zahara,  which  seemed  to  set  all  attack  at  defiance,  insomuch  that  it 
had  become  so  proverbial  throughout  Spain,  that  a  woman  of  for* 
bidding  and  inaccessible  virtue  was  called  a  Zahareiia.  But  the 
strongest  fortress  and  sternest  virtue  have  their  weak  points,  and  re- 
quire  unremitting  vigilance  to  guard  them :  let  warrior  and  dame  take 
warning  from  the  fate  of  Zahara.^ 

Moley  Aben  Hassan  made  a  midnight  attack  upon  this  for- 
tress during  a  howling  wintry  storm,  which  had  driven  the  very 
sentineb  from  their  posts.  He  scaled  the  walls,  and  gained 
possession  of  both  town  and  castle  before  the  garrison  were 
roused  to  arms.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  made  resistance  were 
eut  down,  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  and  driven,  men,  womeoi 
and  children,  like  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Granada. 

The  capture  of  Zahara  was  as  an  electric  shock  to  the  chivalry 
of  Spain.  Among  those  roused  to  action  was  Don  Rodrigo 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  who  is  worthy  of  partieubr 
notice  as  being  the  red  hero  of  the  war.  Florian  has  assigned 
Ilif  bomrar,  in  hit  bistoiieal  romanee,  to  Gonsalvo  of  Cor&vt^ 
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sornamed  the  Great  Captain,  who,  in  fact,  performed  but  an  in- 
ferior part  in  these  campaigns.     It  was  in  the  subsequent  war  of 
Italj  that  he  acquired  his  high  renown.     Rodrigo  Ponce  de  Leon 
is  a  complete  exemplification  of  the  Spanish  cavalier  of  tne  olden 
time.     Temperate,  chaste,  vigilant,  and  valorous  ;  kind  to  his  vas- 
sals, frank  towards  his  equals,  faithful  and  loving  to  his  friends,  ter- 
rible* yet  magnanimous  to  his  enemies ;  contemporary  historians 
extol  him  as  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  compare  him  to  the  immor- 
tal Cid.  His  ample  possessions  extended  over  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Andalusia,  including  many  towns  and  fortresses.     A  host  of  re- 
tainers, ready  to  follow  him  to  danger  or  to  death,  fed  in  his  castle 
hall,  which  waved  with  banners  taken  from  the  Moors.     His  ar- 
mouries glittered   with  helms  and  cuirasses,  and  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  ready  burnished  for  use,  and  his  stables  were  filled  with  hardy 
steeds  trained  to  a  mountain  scamper.     This  ready  preparation 
arose  not  merely  from  his  residence  on  the  Moorish  border :  be 
had  a  formidable  foe  near  at  hand,  in  Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  Spanish  nobles.  We 
shall  notice  one  or  two  particulars  of  his  earlier  life,  which  our 
author  has  omitted,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  his  chronicle,  but 
which  would  have  given  additional  interest  to  some  of  its  scenes. 
An  hereditary  feud  subsisted  between  these  two  noblemen  ;  and 
as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  their  plan  of 
reducing  the  independent  and  dangerous  power  of  the  nobles  of 
Spain,  the  whole  province  of  Andalusia  was  convulsed  by  their 
strife.     They  w^aged  war  against  each  other  like  sovereign  princes, 
regarding  neither  the  authority  of  the  crown  nor  the  welfare  of 
the  country.     Every  fortress  and  castle  became  a  strong  hold  of 
their  partisans,  and  a  kind  of  club  law  prevailed  over  the  land, 
like    the  fanst  recht  once  exercised   by  the    robber   counts  of 
Germany.     The  sufferings  of  the  province  awakened  the  solici- 
tude of  Isabella,  and  brought  her  to  Seville,  where,  seated  on 
a  throne  in  a  great  hall  of  the  Alcazar  or  Moorish  palace,  she 
held  an  open  audience  to  receive  petitions  and  complaints.     The 
nobles  of  the  province  hastened  to  do  her  homage.     The  Mar- 
quis of  Cadiz  alone  did  not  appear.     The  Duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia accused  him  of  having  been  treasonably  in  the  interest  of 
Portugal,  in  the  late  war  of  the  succession  ;  of  exercising  tyran- 
nical sway  over  certain  royal  domains;  of  harassing  the  subjects 
of  the  crown  with  his  predatory  bands,  and  keeping:  himself  aloof 
in  warlike  defiance,  in  his  fortified  city  of  Xeres.     The  continued 
absence  of  the   marquis  countenanced   these  charges,  and  they 
were  reiterated  by  the  relations  and  dependents  of  the  duke,  who 
thronged  and  controlled  the  ancient  city  of  Seville.     The  indig- 
nation of  the  queen  was  roused,  and  she  determined  to  reduce 
foi/.  Xhui.  NO.  86.— Q.R.  9  the 
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the  supposed  rebel  by  force  of  arms.  Tidings  of  these  c  vents 
were  conveyed  to  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  roused  him  to  vindicate 
his  honour  with  frankness  and  decision^  He  instantly  set  off  from 
Xeres,  attended  by  a  single  servant.  Spurring  across  the  coun- 
try, and  traversing  the  hostile  city,  he  entered  the  palace  by  a 
private  portal,  and  penetrating  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen^ 
presented  himself  suddenly  before  her. 

'  fiehoid  me  here,  most  potent  sovereign  !^  exclaimed  he,  ^  to  answer 
any  charge  in  person.  1  come  not  to  accuse  others,  but  to  vindicate 
myself;  not  to  deal  in  words,  but  in  deeds.  It  is  said  that  1  hold 
Xeres  and  Alcala  fortified  and  garrisoned,  in  defiance  of  your  autho- 
rity :  send  and  take  possession  of  them,  for  they  are  yours.  Do  you 
require  my  patrimonial  hereditaments?  From  this  chamber  I  will 
direct  their  surrender ;  and  here  1  deliver  up  my  very  person  into 
your  power.  As  to  the  other  charges,  let  investigation  be  made ;  and 
if  I  stand  not  clear  and  loyal,  impose  on  me  whatever  pain  or  penalty 
you  may  think  proper  to  inflict.'* 

Isabella  saw  in  the  intrepid  frankness  of  the  Marquis  strong 
proof  of  innocence,  and  declared,  that  had  she  thought  him 
guilty,  his  gallant  confidence  would  have  insured  her  clemency. 
She  took  possession  of  the  fortresses  surrendered,  but  caused  the 
Duke  to  give  up  equally  his  military  posts,  and  to  free  Seville 
from  these  distracting  contests,  ordered  either  chief  to  dwell  on 
his  estate.  Such  was  the  feud  betwixt  these  rival  nobles  at  the 
time  when  the  old  Moorish  king  captured  and  sacked  Zahara. 

The  news  of  this  event  stirred  up  the  warrior  spirit  of  Ponce 
de  Leon  to  retaliation.  He  sent  out  his  scouts,  and  soon  learnt 
that  the  town  of  Alhama  was  assailable.  'This  was  a  large, 
wealthy,  and  populous  place,  which,  from  its  strong  position 
on  a  rocky  height,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Moorish  capital, 
had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  "  Key  of  Gianada.*'  '  The 
marquis  held  conference  with  the  most  important  commanders  of 
Andalusia,  excepting  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  his  deadly 
foe,  and  concerted  a  secret  march  through  the  mountain  passes 
to  Alhama,  which  he  surprised  and  carried.  We  forbear  to 
follow  the  author  in  his  detail  of  this  wild  and  perilous  enter- 
prise, the  success  of  which  struck  deep  consternation  in  the  Moors 
of  Granada.  The  exclamation  of  '  Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  ! — Wo  is 
me,  Alhama  !'  was  in  every  mouth.  It  has  become  the  burthen 
of  a  mournful  Spanish  ballad,  supposed  of  Moorish  origin,  which 
has  been  translated  by  Lord  Byron. 

The  marquis  of  Cadiz  and  his  gallant  companions,  now  in 
possession  of  Alhama,  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  in  the  heart 

*  Pul^nr,  c.  Ixx.,  ^c. 
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of  an  CDemy's  country,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  powerful  army, 
led  by  tbe  fierce  Ktog  of  Granada.  They  despatched  messengers 
to  Seville  and  Cordova,  describing  their  perilous  situation,  and 
imploring  aid.  Nothing  could  equal  the  anguish  of  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Cadiz  on  hearing  of  the  danger  of  her  lord.  She  looked 
round  in  her  deep  distress  for  some  powerful  noble,  competent  to 
raise  the  force  requisite  for  his  deliverance.  No  one  was  so  com- 
petent as  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  To  many,  however,  he 
would  have  seemed  the  last  person  to  whom  to  apply  ;  but  she 
judged  of  him  by  her  own  high  and  generous  mind,  and  did  not 
hesitate.  The  event  showed  how  well  noble  spirits  understand 
each  other. 

^  He  immediately  despatched  a  coarteous  letter  to  the  marchioDefs, 
assnring  her,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  request  of  so  honourable 
and  estimable  a  lady,  and  to  rescue  from  peril  so  valiant  a  cavalier  as 
her  husband,  whose  loss  would  be  great,  not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  ail 
Christendom,  he  would  forego  the  recollection  of  all  past  grievances, 
and  hasten  to  his  relief.     The  duke  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  tbe 
alcaydes  of  his  towns  and  fortresses,  ordering  them  to  join  him  forth- 
with at  Seville,  with  all  the  force  they  could  spare  from  their  garri- 
sons.    He  called  on  all  tbe  chivalry  of  Andalusia  to  make  a  common 
cause  in  the  rescue  of  those  Christian  cavaliers ;  and  he  offered  large 
pay  to  all  volunteers  who  would  resort  to  him  with  horses,  armour, 
and  provisions.     Thus  all  who  could  be  incited  by  honour,  religion, 
patriotism,  or  thirst  of  gain,  were  induced  to  hasten  to  his  standard; 
and  be  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  horse  and  fifty 
thousand  foot.' 

Ferdinand  was  in  church  at  Medina  del  Campo  when  he  heard 
of  the  achievement  and  the  peril  of  his  gallant  caf alters,  and  set 
out  instantly  to  aid  in  person  in  their  rescue.  He  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  to  pause  for  him  on  the  frontier ;  but  it 
was  a  case  of  life  and  death  :  the  duke  left  a  message  to  that  ef- 
fect for  his  sovereign,  and  pressed  on  his  unceasing  march.  .  He 
arrived  just  in  time,  when  the  garrison,  reduced  to  extremity  by 
incessant  skirmishes  and  assaults,  and  the  want  of  water,  and  re- 
sembling skeletons  rather  than  living  men,  were  on  the  point  of 
•  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  who 
commanded  the  siege  in  person,  tore  his  beard  when  his  scouts 
brought  him  word  of  their  arrival. 

^  They  bad  seen  from  the  heights  the  long  columns  and  daunting  ban- 
ners of  tbe  Christian  army  approaching  through  tbe  mountains.  To 
linger  would  be  to  place  himself  between  two  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
Breaking  up  his  camp,  therefore,  in  all  haste,  he  gave  up  tbe  siege 
of  Albama,  and  hastened  back  to  Granada  ;  and  the  last  clash  of  his 
cjmbals  scarce  died  upon  the  ear  from  the  distant  hills,  before  tbe 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  was  ^ccn  emerging  in  ano- 
ther 
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tfaer  directioh  from  the  deGles  of  the  roonntains.  ...  It  was  m 
noble  and  gfracious  sight  to  behold  the  meeting  of  those  two  ancient 
foes,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the  Marquis  of  Cadiz.  When 
the  marquis  beheld  his  'magnanimous  deliverer  approaching,  he  melt- 
ed into  tears  :  all  past  animosities  only  gave  the  greater  poignancy  to 
present  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration  ;  they  clasped  each  other 
in  their  arms;  and,  from  that  time  forward,  were  true  and  cordial 
friends.' 

Having  duly  illustrated  these  instances  of  chivalrous  hardihood 
and  noble  magnanimity,  the  author  shifts  his  scene  from  the 
Christian  camp  to  the  Moslem  hall,  and  gives  us  a  peep  into  the 
interior  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Moorish 
monarchs.  The  old  King  of  Granada  was  perplexed,  not  merely 
with  foreign  wars,  but  with  family  feuds,  and  seems  to  have 
evinced  a  kind  of  tiger  character  in  both.  He  had  several  wives, 
two  of  whom  were  considered  as  sultanas,  or  queens.  One, 
named  Ayxa,  was  of  Moorish  origin,  and  stirnamed  La  Horra^  or 
The  Chaste,  from  the  purity  of  her  manners.  Fatima,  the  other, 
had  been  originally  a  Christian  captive,  and  was  called,  from  her 
beauty,  Zoroya,  or  The  Light  of  Dawn,  The  former  had  given 
birth  to  his  eldest  son,  Abdalla,  or  Boabdil,  commonly  called  El 
ChicOj  or  the  Younger  ;  and  the  latter  had  brought  him  two  sons. 
Zoroya  abused  the  influence  that  her  youth  and  beauty  gave  her 
over  the  hoary  monarch,  inducing  him  to  repudiate  the  virtuous 
Ayxa,  and  exciting  his  suspicions  against  Boabdil  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  determined  upon  his  death.  It  was  the  object  of  Zoroya, 
by  these  flagitious  means,  to  secure  the  succession  for  one  of  her 
own  children.  ^ 

^  The  sultana  Ayxa  was  secretly  apprized  of  the  cruel  design  of  the 
old  monarch.  She  was  a  woman  of  talents  and  courage,  and,  by  means 
of  her  female  attendants,  concerted  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  her  sod. 
A  faithful  servant  was  instructed  to  wait  below  the  Alhambra,  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Darro,  with  a  fleet  Ara- 
bian courser.  The  sultana,  when  the  castle  was  in  a  state  of  deep  re- 
pose, tied  together  the  shawls  and  scarfs  of  herself  and  her  female  at- 
tendants, and  lowered  the  youthful  prince  from  the  tower  of  Comares. 
He  made  his  way  in  safety  down  the  steep  rocky  hill  to  the  banks  of 
the  Darro,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  Arabian  courser,  was  thus 
spirited  ofi'to  the  city  of  Guadix.  Here  he  lay  for  some  time  conceal- 
ed, until,  gaining  adherents,  he  fortified  himself  in  the  place,  and  set 
his  tyrant  father  at  defiance.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  those 
iDternal  feuds  whioh  hastened  the  downfal  of  Granada.  The  Moors 
became  separated  into  two  hostile  factions,  headed  by  the  father  and 
the  son,  and  several  bloody  encounters  took  place  between  them ;  yet 
Ibey  never  failed  to  act  with  all  their  separate  force  against  the  Chris- 
Uaiis,  as  a  common  enemy.^ 

It 
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It  is  proper,  in  this  place,  to  remark,  that  the  present  chronicle 
gives  an  entirely  different  character  to  Boabdil  from  that  by  which 
he  is  usually  described.  It  says  nothing  of  his  alleged  massacre 
of  the  Abencerrages,  nor  of  the  romantic  story  of  his  jealous  per- 
secution and  condemnation  of  his  queen,  and  her  vindication  in 
comhat  by  Christian  knights.  The  massacre,  in  fact,  if  it  really 
did  take  place,  was  the  deed  of  his  tiger-hearted  father  ;  the  story 
of  the  queen  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contemporary  chronicle, 
either  Spanish  or  Arabian,  and  is  considered  by  Mr  Irving  as  a 
mere  fabrication.  Boabdil  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  rash, 
at  other  times  irresolute,  but  never  cruel. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  predatory  war  that  prevailed  about  the 
borders,  we  would  fain  make  some  extracts  from  a  foray  of  the 
old  Moorish  king  into  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
who  had  foiled  him  before  Alhama  ;  but  this  our  limits  forbid. 
It  ends  triumphantly  for  Muley  Hassen  ;  and  Boabdil  el  Chico, 
in  consequence,  found  it  requisite  for  his  popularity  to  strike  some 
signal  blow  that  might  eclipse  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  rival 
king,  his  father.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  renowned 
at  joust  and  tourney,  but  as  yet  unproved  in  the  field  of  battle. 
He  was  encouraged  to  make  a  daring  inroad  into  the  Christian 
territories  by  the  father  of  his  favourite  sultana,  Ali  Atar,  alcayde 
of  Loxa,  a  veteran  warrior,  ninety  years  of  age,  whose  name  was 
the  terror  of  the  borders. 

^Boabdil  assembled  a  brilliant  army  of  nine  thousand  foot  and  seven 
hundred  horse,  comprising  the  most  illustrious  »nd  valiant  of  the 
Moorish  chivalry.     His  mother,  the  Sultana  Ayxa  La  Horra,  armed 
him  for  the  field,  and  gave  him  her  benediction  as  she  girded  his 
cimetar  to  his  side.     His  favoorite  wife,  Morayma,  wept,  as  she  thought 
of  Ibe  evils  that  might  befal  him.     "  Why  dost  thou  weep,  daughter  of 
AU  AtarT"  said  the  high-minded  Ayxa ;  "  these  tears  become  not  the 
daughter  of  a  warrior,  nor  the  wife  of  a  king.     Believe  me,  there 
lurks  more  danger  for  a  monarch  within  the  strong  walls  of  a  palace, 
than  within  the  frail  curtains  of  a  tent.     It  is  by  perils  in  the  field, 
that  thy  husband  must  purchase  security  on  bis  throne.^'     But  Moray- 
ma  still  hung  upon  his  neck,  with  tears  and  sad  forebodings ;  and 
when  he  departed  from  the  Alhambra,  she  betook  herself  to  her  mira- 
dor,  which  looks  out  over  the  Vega,  whence  she  watched  the  army  as 
it  passed  in  shining  order  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Loxa  ;  and  every 
burst  of  warlike  melody  that  came  swelling  on  the  breeze  was  an- 
swered by  a  gush  of  sorrow 

*  At  Loxa,  the  royal  army  was  reinforced  by  old  Ali  Atar,  with  the 
chosen  horsemen  of  his  garrison,  and  many  of  the  bravest  warriors  of 
the  border  towns.  The  people  of  Loxa  shouted  with  exultation,  when 
they  beheld  Ali  Atar  armed  at  all  points,  and  once  more  mounted  on 
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his  barbary  steed,  which  had  oAen  borne  him  over  tbe  borders.  The 
TeteraD  warrior,  with  nearly  a  century  of  years  upon  his  head,  had  all 
tbe  fire  and  animation  of  a  youth  at  the  prospect  of  a  foray,  and  ca- 
reered from  rank  to  rank  with  the  velocity  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert. 
The  populace  watched  the  army  as  it  paraded  over  the  bridge,  and 
wound  into  the  passes  of  the  mountains ;  and  still  their  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  pennon  of  AH  Atar,  as  if  it  bore  with  it  an  assurance  of  vic- 
tory.' 

The  enemy  has  scarcely  had  a  day's  ravage  in  the  Christian 
land,  when  the  alarm^fires  give  notice  that  the  Moor  is  over  the 
border.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  give  this  picture  of  the 
sudden  rising  of  a  frontier  in  those  times  of  Moorish  inroad.  We 
pass  on  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  the  hardy  Count  de  Cabra 
came  up  with  the  foe,  having  pressed  fearlessly  forward  at  the  head 
of  a  handful  of  household  troops  and  retainers. 

^  The  Moorish  king  descried  the  Spanish  forces  at  a  distance,  al- 
though a  slight  fog  prevented  his  seeing  them  distinctly,  and  ascer- 
taining their  numbers.     His  old  father-in-law,  Ali  Atar,  was  by  his 
side,  who,  being  a  veteran  marauder,  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
standards  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  frontiers.     When  the  king  be- 
held the  ancient  and  long-disused  banner  of  Cabra  emerging  from  the 
mist,  he  turned  to  AH  Atar,  and  demanded  whose  ensign  it  was.     The 
old  borderer  was  for  once  at  a  loss,  for  the  banner  had  not  been  dis- 
played in  battle  in  his  time.     "  Sire,"  replied  he,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
have  been  considering  that  standard,  but  do  not  koow  it.     It  appears 
to  be  a  dog,  which  is  a  device  berne  by  the  towns  of  Baeza  and  Ubeda. 
If  it  be  so,  all  Andalusia  is  in  movement  against  you ;  for  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  single  commander  or  community  would  venture  to  at- 
tack you.     I  would  advise  yon,  therefore,  to  retire." 

^  The  Count  of  Cabra,  in  winding  down  the  hill  towards  the  Moori, 
found  himself  on  a  much  lower  station  than  the  enemy.  He|therefore 
ordered,  in  all  haste,  that  his  standard  should  be  taken  back,  so  as  to 
gain  the  vantage  ground.  The  Moors,  mistaking  this  for  a  retreat, 
rushed  impetuously  towards  the  Christians.  The  latter,  having  gained 
the  height  proposed,  charged  down  upon  them  at  the  same  moment, 
with  the  battle  cry  of  ^^  Santiago  !"  and,  dealing  the  first  blows,  laid 
many  of  the  Moorish  cavaliers  in  the  dust. 

^  The  Moors,  thus  checked  in  their  tumultuous  assault,  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  began  to  give  way, — the  Christians  following  haMi 
upon  them.  Boabdil  el  Chico  endeavoured  to  rally  them.  ^^  Hold  ! 
hold  !  for  shame !"  cried  he :  ^^  let  us  not  fiy,  at  least  until  we  know 
our  enemy !"  The  Moorish  chivalry  was  stung  by  this  reproof,  and 
turned  to  make  front,  with  the  valour  of  men  who  feel  that  they  are 
fighting  under  their  monarch's  eye.  At  this  moment,  Lorenzo  de  Por- 
res,  alcayde  of  Luque,  arrived  with  fifty  horse  and  one  hundred  foot, 
souoiiDg  an  Italian  trumpet  from  among  a  copse  of  oak-trees,  which 
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concealed  his  force.  The  quick  ear  of  old  Ali  Atar  caught  the  note. 
^  That  is  au  Italian  trumpet,^'  said  he  to  the  king :  ^^  the  whole  world 
seems  in  arms  against  jour  majesty  !^^  The  trumpet  of  Lorenzo  de 
Porres  was  answered  by  that  of  the  Count  de  Cabra  in  another  di- 
rection ;  and  it  seemed  to  the  Moors  as  if  they  were  between  two 
armies.  Don  Lorenzo,  sallying  from  among  the  oaks,  now  charged 
upon  the  enemy.  The  latter  did  not  wait  to  ascertain  the  force  of 
this  new  foQ.  The  confusion,  the  variety  of  alarms,  the  attacks  from 
opposite  quarters,  the  obscurity  of  the  fog,  all  conspired  to  deceive 
them  as  to  the  number  of  their  adversaries.  Broken  and  dismayed, 
they  retreated  fighting;  and  nothing  but  the  presence  and  remon- 
strances of  the  king  prevented  their  retreat  from  becoming  a  head- 
long flight.' 

The  skirmishing  retreat  lasted  for  about  three  leagues;  but  on- 
the  banks  of  the  Mingonzalez  the  route  became  complete.  The 
result  is  related  by  a  fugitive  from  the  field. 

'  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch-towers  of  Loxa,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Xenil,  which  passes  through  the  mountains.  They 
looked,  to  behold  the  king  returning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his 
shining  host,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked,  to 
behold  the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali  Atar,  borne 
by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of  the  border. 

^  In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a  single  horse- 
man, urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  As  he 
drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash  of  arms,  that  he  was  a  warrior ; 
and,  on  nearer  approach,  by  tde  richness  of  his  armour,  and  the  capa- 
rison of  his  steed,  they  knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of  rank. 

'  He  reached  Loxa  faint  and  aghast;  his  Arabian  courser  covered 
with  foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  staggering  with  fatigue^ 
and  gashed  with  wounds.  Having  brought  his  master  in  safety,  he 
sank  down  and  died,  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  soldiers  at  the 
gate  gathered  round  the  cavalier,  as  he  stood,  mute  and  melancholy, 
by  his  expiring  steed.  They  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Cidi  Caleb, 
nephew  of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the  albaycfen  of  Granada.  When  the 
people  of  Loxa  beheld  this  noble  cavalier  thus  alone,  haggard  and 
dejected,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  fearful  forebodings. 

*"  Cavalier,"  said  they,  "  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and  army?'^ 
He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Christians. 
"There  they  lie!"  exclaimed  he :  "  the  heavens  have  fallen  upon 
them !  all  are  lost — all  dead !" 

^  Upon  Ibis,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among  the 
people,  and  loud  wailings  of  women ;  for  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
Loxa  were  with  the  army.  An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many 
a  border  battle,  stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway.  "  Where 
is  Ali  Atar!"  demanded  he  eagerly.  '^  If  he  still  live,  the  army 
cannot  be  lost." 

*  "  1  saw  his  turban  cleft  by  the  Christian  sword,"  replied  Cidi  Caleb. 
'*  His  body  is  floating  in  the  Xenil.'' 

'  When 
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'  When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast,  and 
threw  dust  upon  bis  head  ;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of  All  Atar.' 

The  unfortunate  Boabdil  was  conducted  a  captive  to  Vaena,  a 
frontier  town  among  the  mountains;  and  the  ruined  towers  of  the 
old  tiipe-worn  castle  are  stilt  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  in  which 
he  was  held  in  honourable  durance  by  the  hardy  Count  de  Cabra. 
Ferdinand  at  length  liberated  him,  on  stipulation  of  an  ample 
tribute,  and  vassalage,  with  military  service,  to  the  Castilian  crown. 
It  was  his  policy  to  divide  the  Moors,  by  fomenting  a  civil  war 
between  the  two  rival  kings;  and  his  foresight  was  justified  bj 
the  result.  The  factions  of  the  father  and  the  son  broke  forth 
again  with  redoubled  fury,  and  Moor  was  armed  against  Moor, 
instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  foe. 

Muley  Aben  Hassan  became  infirm  through  vexation  as  well 
as  age,  and  blindness  was  added  to  his  other  calamities.  He  had, 
however,  a  brother,  named  Abdalla,  but  generally  called  El  Zagai, 
or  the  Valiant,  younger,  of  course,  than  himself,  yet  well  stricken 
in  years,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  cool  judgment  and  fiery 
courage,  and  for  most  of  the  other  qualities  which  form  an  able 
general.  This  chief,  whose  martial  deeds  run  through  the  present 
history,  became  the  ruler  of  his  brother's  realm,  and  was  soon  after 
raised  by  acclamation  to  the  throne,  even  before  the  ancient  king's 
decease,  which  shortly  followed,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  foul 
play.  The  civil  war,  which  had  commenced  between  father  and 
son,  was  kept  up  between  uncle  and  nephew.  The  latter,  though 
vacillating  and  irresolute,  was  capable  of  being  suddenly  aroused 
to  prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  The  voice  qf  the  multitude, 
changeful  as  the  winds,  fluctuated  between  El  Chico  and  El 
Zagal,  according  as  either  was  successful  ;  and,  in  depicting  the 
frequent,  and  almost  ludicrous,  vicissitudes  of  their  power  and 
popularity,  the  author  has  indulo;ed  a  quiet  vein  of  satire,  on  the 
capricious  mutability  of  public  favour. 

The  varied  and  striking  scenes  of  daring  foray  and  mountain 
maraud,  of  military  pomp  and  courtly  magnificence,  which  occur 
throughout  the  work,  make  selection  difficult.  The  following 
extract  shows  the  splendour  of  a  Spanish  camp,  and  the  varied 
chivalry  assembled  from  diflerent  Christian  powers. 

'Great  and  glorious  was  the  style  with  which  the  catholic  sovereigrns 
opened  another  year's  campaign  of  this  eventful  war.  It  was  like 
commencing  another  act  of  a  stately  and  heroic  drama^  where  the 
curtain  ri«es  to  the  inspiring  sound  of  martial  melody,  and  the  whole 
8ta?e  glitters  with  the  array  of  warriors  and  the  pomp  of  arms.  The 
ancient  city  of  Cordova  was  the  place  appointed  hy  the  sovereigns  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  troops;  and,  early  in  the  spring  of  1486,  the  fair 
valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  resounded  with  the  shrill  blast  of  tram- 
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pet,  aod  the  impatient  neigbiog  of  the  war  horse.  lo  this  ipleDdid 
era  of  Spanish  chivalrf,  there  was  a  rivalship  among:  (he  nobles,  who 
Bost  should  distinguish  himself  bjr  the  splendour  of  his  appearance, 
aod  the  number  and  equipments  of  his  feudal  followers. 
Sometimes  they  passed  through  the  streets  of  Cordora  at  night,  in 
ctFalcade,  with  great  numbers  of  lighted  torches,  the  rays  of  which, 
&iliog  upon  polished  armour,  and  nodding  plumes,  and  silken  scarfs, 
and  trappings  of  golden  embroidery,  filled  all  beholders  with  admi- 
ration. But  it  was  not  tlie  chivalry  of  Spain  alone,  which  thronged 
the  streets  of  Cordova.  The  fame  of  this  war  had  spread  through- 
OQt  Christendom :  it  was  considered  a  kind  of  crusade ;  and  catho- 
lic knights  from  all  parts  hastened  to  signalize  themselves  in  so 
holy  a  cause.  There  were  several  valiant  chevaliers  from  France, 
among  whom  the  most  distinguished  was  Gaston  du  Leon,  seneschal 
of  Toulouse.  With  him  came  a  gallant  train,  well  armed  and  mounted 
and  decorated  with  rich  surcoats  and  penaches  of  feathers.  These 
cavaliers,  it  is  said,  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  light  festivities  of  the 
court.  They  were  devoted  to  the  fair;  but -not  after  the  solemn  and 
passiooate  manner  of  the  Spanish  lovers :  they  were  gay,  gallant,  and 
joyous  in  their  armours,  and  captivated  by  the  Vivacity  of  their  attacks. 
They  were  at  first  held  in  light  estimation  by  the  grave  and  stately 
Spanish  knights,  until  they  made  themselves  to  be  respected  by  their 
wonderful  prowess  in  the  field. 

^  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  volunteers,  however,  who  appeared 
in  Cordova  oo  this  occasion,  was  an  English  knight,  of  royal  con- 
nexjoo.  This  was  the  Lord  Scales,  Earl  of  Rivers,  related  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  wife  of  Henry  Vll.  He  had  distinguished  himself, 
in  the  proceeding  year,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  where  Henry 
Tudor,  then  Earl  of  Richmond,  overcame  Richard  III.  That  decisive 
battle  having  led  the  country  at  peace,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  retaining 
a  passion  for  warlike  scenes,  repaired  to  the  Castilian  court,  to  keep 
his  arms  in  exercise  in  a  campaign  against  the  Moors.  He  brought 
with  Mm  a  hundred  archers,  all  dexterous  with  the  long  bow  and  the 
clotb-yard  arrow ;  also  two  hundred  yeoman,  armed  cap-a-pie,  who 
fought  with  pike  and  battleaxe — men  robust  of  frame,  and  of  prodi- 
gious strength.  The  worthy  Padre  Fray  Antonio  Agapida  describes 
tliis  stranger  Icnight  and  his  followers  with  his  accustomed  accuracy 
and  minuteness.  *^  This  cavalier,^*  he  observes,  ^^  was  from  the  island 
of  Enghind,  and  brought  with  him  a  train  of  his  vassals ;  men  who 
had  been  hardened  in  certain  civil  wars  which  had  raged  in  their 
country.  They  were  a  comely  race  of  men,  but  too  fair  and  fresh 
for  warriors;  not  having  the  sunburnt,  martial  hue  of  our  old 
Castilian  soldiery.  They  were  huge  feeders,  also,  and  deep  carousers ; 
mad  could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sober  diet  of  our  troops, 
hot  most  fain  eat  and  drink  after  the  manner  of  their  own  country. 
Tbey  were  often  noisy  and  unruly,  also,  in  their  wassail ;  and  their 
quarter  of  the  camp  was  prone  to  be  a  scene  of  loud  revel  and  sudden 
brawL  They  were  withal  of  great  pride ;  yet  it  was  not  like  our  in* 
TOt.  xwii.  NO.  85. — Q.H.  10  flammable 
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flammable  Spanish  pride :  they  stood  not  mach  upon  the  mmdanor  and 
high  punctilio,  and  rarely  drew  the  stiletto  in  their  disputes;  bat 
their  pride  was  silent  and  contumelious.  Though  from  a  remote  and 
somewhat  barbarous  island,  they  yet  believed  themselves  the  most 
perfect  men  upon  earth  ;  and  magnified  their  chieftain,  the  Lord  Scales, 
beyond  the  greatest  of  our  grandees.  With  ail  this,  it  must  be  said 
of  them  that  they  were  marvellous  good  men  in  the  field,  dexterous 
archers,  and  powerful  with  the  battleaxe.  In  their  great  pride  and 
self-will,  they  always  sought  to  press  in  the  advance,  and  take  the 
post  of  danger,  trying  to  outvie  our  Spanish  chivalry.  They  did  not 
rush  forward  fiercely,  or  make  a  brilliant  onset,  like  the  Moorish  and 
Spanish  troops,  but  they  went  into  the  fight  deliberately,  and  per- 
sisted obstinately,  and  were  slow  to  find  out  when  they  were  beaten. 
Withal,  they  were  much  esteemed,  yet  little  liked,  by  our  soldiery, 
who  considered  them  stanch  companions  in  the  field,  yet  coveted  bot 
little  fellowship  with  them  in  the  camp.  Their  commander,  the  Lord 
Scales,  was  an  accomplished  cavalier,  of  gracious  and  noble  presence, 
and  fair  speech.  It  was  a  marvel  to  see  so  much  courtesy  in  a  knight 
brought  up  so  far  from  our  Castilian  court.  He  was  much  honoured 
by  the  king  and  queen,  and  found  great  favour  with  the  fair  dames 
about  the  court ;  who,  indeed,  are  rather  prone  to  be  pleased  with 
foreign  cavaliers.  He  went  always  in  costly  state,  attended  by  pages 
and  esquires,  and  accompanied  by  noble  young  cavaliers  of  his  country, 
who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  his  banner,  to  learn  the  gentle 
exercise  of  arms.  In  nil  pageants  and  festivals,  the  eyes  of  the 
populace  were  attracted  by  the  singular  bearing  and  rich  array  of  the 
English  earl  and  his  train,  who  prided  themselves  in  always  appearing 
io  the  g^rb  and  manner  of  their  country ;  and  were,  indeed,  some- 
thing very  magnificent,  delectable,  and  strange  to  behold.'^ ' 

Ferdinand  led  this  gallant  army  to  besiege  Loxa,  a  powerful 
city  on  the  Moorish  frontier,  before  which  he  had  formerly  been 
foiled.  The  assault  was  made  in  open  day,  by  a  detachment  which 
had  been  thrown  in  the  advance,  and .  which  was  bravely  and 
fiercely  met  and  repelled  by  the  Moors. 

^  At  this  critical  juncture,  King  Ferdinand  emerged  from  the  m«fn« 
tains  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  advanced  to  an  eminence 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  field  of  action.  By  his  side  was  the 
noble  English  cavalier,  the  Earl  of  Rivers.  This  was  the  first  time 
be  had  witnessed  a  scene  of  Moorish  warfare.  He  looked  with  eager 
interest  at  the  chance-medley  fight  before  him — the  wild  career  of 
cavalry,  the  irregular  and  tumultuous  rush  of  Infantry,  and  Christian 
helm  and  Moorish  turban  intermingling  in  deadly  struggle.  His 
high  blood  mounted  at  the  sight;  and  bis  very  soul  was  stirred  within 
bim,  by  the  confused  war-cries,  the  clangour  of  drums  and  tnmpets, 
and  the  reports  of  arquebuses,  that  came  echoing  up  the  mountahit. 
Seeing  the  king  was  sending  a  reinforcement  to  the  field,  he  entreated 
permission  to  mingle  in  the  afiray,  and  fight  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  coontry.    His  request  being  granted,  he  alighted  from  his  steed. 

He 
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He  was  merely  arnied  en  bianco  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  morion,  back- 
piece,  aod  breastplate ;  his  sword  was  girded  by  his  side,  and  in  his 
band  he  wielded  a  powerful  battleaxe.  He  was  followed  by  a  body  of 
bis  yeomen,  armed  in  like  manner,  and  by  a  band  of  archers,  with 
bows  made  of  the  tough  English  yew-tree.  The  earl  turned  to  his 
troops,  and  addressed  them  briefly  and  bluntly,  according  to  the 
manner  of  his  country.  ^^  Remember,  my  merry  men  all,"  said  be, 
^^  the  eyes  of  strangers  are  upon  you ;  you  are  in  a  foreign  land, 
fighting  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  merry  old  England  I" 
A  loud  shout  was  the  reply.  The  earl  waved  his  battleaxe  over  his 
head.  ^^  St  George  for  England  !^'  cried  he ;  and,  to  the  inspiring 
sound  of  this  old  English  war-cry,  he  and  his  followers  rushed  down  to 
the  battle,  with  manly  and  courageous  hearts. 

^  The  Moors  were  confounded  by  the  fury  of  these  assaults,  and 
gradually  fell  back  upon  the  bridge :  the  Christians  followed  up  their 
advantage,  and  drove  them  over  it  tumultuously.  The  Moors  re- 
treated into  the  suburb,  and  Lord  Rivers  and  his  troops  entered  with 
them  pell-mell,  fighting  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  King 
Ferdinand  came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  with  his  royal  guard,  and  the 
infidels  were  ail  driven  within  the  city  walls.  Thus  were  the  suburbi 
gained  by  the  hardihood  of  the  English  lord,  without  such  an  event 
having  been  premeditated.' 

Various  striking  events  marked  the  progress  of  the  war — in- 
genious and  desperate  manceuvres  on  the  part  of  EI  Zagal,  and 
persevering  success  in  the  well-judged  policy  of  Ferdinand.  A 
spell  of  iii  fortune  seemed  to  surround  the  old  Moorish  king  ever 
since  the  sospicious  death  of  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Muley 
Aben  Hassan,  which  was  surmised  to  have  been  effected  through 
his  connivance ;  and  his  popularity  sunk  with  bis  versatile  sub- 
jeets.  Tlie  Spaniards  at  length  laid  siege  to  the  powerful  city  of 
Baza,  the  key  to  all  the  remaining  possessions  of  El  Zagal.  The 
peril  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  resounded  now  through- 
out the  east.  The  Grand  Turk,  Bajazet  IL,  and  his  deadly  foe 
the  Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  or  of  Babylon,  as  he  is  termed  by 
the  old  chroniclers,  suspended  their  bloody  feuds  to  check  this 
ruinous  war.  A  singular  embassy  from  the  latter  of  these  poten- 
tates now  entered  the  Spanish  camp. 

•While  the  holy  Christian  army  was  beleaguering  the  infidel  city 
of  Baza,  there  rode  into  the  camp,  one  day,  two  reverend  friars  of 
the  order  of  Saint  Francis.  One  was  of  portly  person,  and  authori- 
tative air.  He  bestrode  a  goodly  steed,  well  conditioned,  and  well 
caparisoned;  while  his  companion  rode  behind  him  upon  a  humble 
back,  poorly  accoutred,  and,  as  he  rode,  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes 
firom  the  ground,  but  maintained  a  meek  and  lowly  air.  The  arrival 
of  two  friars  in  the  camp  was  not  a  matter  of  much  note ;  for,  in  these 
holy  wars,  the  church  militant  continually  mingled  in  the  afiray,  and 
helmet  and  cowl  were  always  seen  together;  but  it  was  soon  dis« 
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covered  that  these  wortiiy  saints  errent  were  from  a  far  country)  and 
on  a  mission  of  great  import  They  were,  in  troth,  just  arrived  from 
the  Holy  Land,  being  two  of  the  saintly  men  who  Itept  vigil  over  the 
sepulchre  of  our  blessed  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  He,  of  the  tall  and 
porlly  form,  and  commanding  presence,  was  Fray  Antonio  Millao, 
prior  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  the  Holy  City.  He  had  a  full  and 
florid  countenance,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  was  round,  and  swelling, 
»md  copious,  in  his  periods,  like  one  accustomed  to  harangue,  and  to 
be  listened  to  with  deference.  His  companion  was  small  and  spare 
in  form,  pale  of  visage,  and  soft,  and  silken,  and  almost  whispering, 
in  speech.  "  He  had  a  humble  and  lowly  way,"  says  Agfapida  ; 
^  evermore  bowing  the  head,  as  became  one  of  his  calling.  Yet  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  effective  brothers  of  the 
convent ;  and,  when  he  raised  his  small  black  eye  from  the  earth, 
there  was  a  keen  glance  out  of  the  comer,  which  showed  that, 
though  harmless  as  a  dove,  he  was  nevertheless,  as  wise  m  a  ser- 
pent.^^  These  holv  men  had  come,  on  a  momentous  embassy,  from  the 
Grand  Soldan  of  Egypt,  who,  as  head  of  the  whole  Moslem  sect,  con- 
sidered  himself  bound  to  preserve  the  kingdom  of  Granada  from  the 
grasp  of  unbelievers.  He  despatched,  therefore,  these  two  holy  friars, 
with  letters  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  insisting  that  they  should  de- 
sist from  this  war,  and  reinstate  the  Moors  of  Granada  io  the  terri- 
tory of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed :  otherwise,  he  threatened 
to  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  beneath  his  sway,  to  demolish  their 
convents  and  temples,  and  to  destroy  the  holy  sepulchre.^ 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark  that  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, in  the  course  of  bis  tedious  solicitation  to  the  Spanish  court, 
was  present  at  this  siege ;  and  it  is  surmised  that,  in  eonversa- 
tions  with  these  diplomatic  monks,  he  was  first  inspired  with 
that  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  which,  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  continued  to  animate  bis  fervent  and 
enthusiastic  spirit,  and  beguile  him  into  magnificent  schemes 
and  speculations.  The  embassadors  of  the  Soldan,  meantime, 
could  produce  no  change  in  the  resolution  of  Ferdinand.  Baza 
yielded  after  more  than  six  months'  arduous  siege,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  surrender  of  most  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Alpux- 
arra  mountains ;  and,  at  length,  the  fiery  El  Zagal,  tamed  by  mis* 
fortunes,  and  abandoned  by  his  subjects,  surrendered  his  crown  to 
the  Christian  sovereigns,  for  a  stipulated  revenue  or  productive 
domain. 

Boabdil  el  Chico  remained  the  sole  and  unrivalled  sovereign  of 
Oranada,  the  vassal  of  the  Christian  sovereigns,  whose  assistance 
had  supported  him  in  his  wars  against  his  uncle.  But  he  was  now 
to  prove  the  hollow-hearted  friendship  of  the  politic  Ferdinand. 
Pretences  were  easily  found  where  a  quarrel  was  already  predeter- 
mined, and  he  was  presently  required  to  surrender  the  city  and 
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crown  of  Granada.  A  ravage  of  the  Vega  enforced  the  demand, 
and  the  Spanish  armies  laid  siege  to  the  metropolis.  Ferdinand 
had  fulfilled  his  menace  ; — he  had  picked  out  the  seeds  of  the 
pomegranate.  Every  town  and  fortress  had  successively  fallen  into 
his  hand,  and  the  city  of  Granada  stood  alone.  He  led  his  deso- 
lating armies  over  this  paradise  of  a  country,  and  left  scarcely 
a  living  animal  or  a  green  hladc  on  the  face  of  the  land, — and 
Granada,  the  queen  of  gardens,  remained  a  desert.  The  history 
closes  with  the  last  scene  of  this  eventful  contest — the  surrender 
of  the  Moorish  capital. 

^Hafiog  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  power,  the  unfortUDate 
Boabdil  contiooed  on  towards  the  Alpuxarras,  that  he  might  not 
behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his  capital.  His  devoted 
band  of  cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy  silence ;  but  heavy  sighs 
bant  frocB  their  bosoms,  as  shouts  of  joy  and  strains  of  triumphant 
roosic  were  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  victorious  army.  Having 
rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil  set  forward  with  a  heavy  heart  for  his 
allotted  residence,  in  the  valley  of  Porchena.  At  two  leagues  dis- 
tance, the  cavalcade,  winding  into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpusarras,  as- 
cended an  eminence  commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they 
arrived  at  this  spot,  the  Moors  paosed  involuntarily  to  take  a  farewell 
gaze  at  their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from 
their  sight  for  ever.  Never  bad  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes. 
The  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lighted  up  each 
tower  and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crowning  battle- 
ments of  the  Alhambra;  while  the  Vega  spread  its  enamelled  bosom 
of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xemil. 
The  Moorish  cavaliers  gazed  with  a  silent  agony  of  tenderness  and 
grief  upon  that  delicious  abode,  the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures. 
Whiie  they  yet  looked,  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the 
citadel ;  and,  presently,  a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the 
city  was  taken  possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was 
lost  for  ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes  and 
overcharged  with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itself.  ^^  Allah 
achbar  i  -  God  i%  great  !^^  said  he  ;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died 
upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  His  mother,  the 
intrepid  sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  was  indignant  at  his  weakness.  ''  You 
do  well,^^  said  she,  ^^  to  weep  like  a  woman  for  what  you  failed  to 
defend  like  a  man !  ^^  The  vizier,  Aben  Comixa,  endeavoured  to  con* 
sole  his  royal  master.  ^^  Consider,  sire,^^  said  he,  ^Mhat  the  moti 
signal  misfortunes  of\en  render  men  as  renowned  as  the  most  pros* 
perous  achievements,  provided  they  sustain  them  with  magnaninoity.^' 
The  unhappy  monarch,  however,  was  not  to  be  consoled.  His  tears 
continued  to  flow.  ^^  Allah  achbar!'^  exclaimed  he,  ^^  when  did  mis* 
fortunes  ever  equal  mine  !  ^'  From  this  circumstance,  the  hill,  which 
is  not  far  from  Padul,  took  the  name  of  Feg  Allah  Achbar ;  but  the 
point  of  view  commanding  the  last  prospect  of  Granada  is  known 
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fiinong  Spaniards  by  the  name  ofe/  ultimo  sxapiro  del  Moro^  or '^  the 
last  sigh  of  the  moor.*"  ' 

Here  ends  the  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  for  here 
the  author  lets  fall  the  curtain.  We  shall,  however,  extend  our 
view  a  little  further.  The  rejoicings  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
were  echoed  at  Rome,  and  throughout  Christendom.  The  vene- 
rable chronicler,  Pedro  Abarca,  assures  us  that  King  Henry  VH. 
of  England  celebrated  the  conquest  by  a  grand  procession  to  St 
Paul's,  where  the  Chancellor  pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy  on 
King  Ferdinand,  declaring  him  not  only  a  glorious  captain  and 
conqueror,  but  also  entitled  to  a  seat  among  the   Apostles.* 

The  pious  and  politic  monarch  governed  his  new  kingdom  with 
more  righteousness  than  mercy.  The  Moors  were  at  first  a  little 
restive  under  the  yoke  ;  there  were  several  tumults  in  the  city 
and  a  quantity  of  arms  were  discovered  in  a  secret  cave.  Many 
of  the  offenders  were  tried>  condemned,  and  put  to  death,  some 
being  quartered,  others  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  infidel 
inhabitants  was  well  sifted,  and  purged  of  upwards  of  forty  thou- 
sand delinquents.  This  system  of  wholesome  purgation  was 
zealously  continued  by  Fray  Francisco  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Ximenes,  who,  seconded  by  Fernando  de  Talavera,  Archbishop 
of  Granada,  and  clothed  in  the  terrific  power  of  the  Inquisition, 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Moors.  We  forbear  to  detail 
the  various  modes, — sometimes  by  blandishment,  sometimes  by 
rigour,  sometimes  exhorting,  sometimes  entreating,  sometimes 
hanging,  sometimes  burning, — by  which  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
infidels  were  subdued,  and  above  fifty  thousand  coaxed,  teased, 
and  terrified  into  baptism. 

One  act  of  Ximenes  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  regret. 
The  moors  had  cultivated  the  sciences  while  they  lay  buried  in 
Europe,  and  were  renowned  for  the  value  of  their  literature. 
Ximenes,  in  his  bigoted  zeal  to  destroy  the  Koran,  extended  his 
devastation  to  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  their  works,  and 
burnt  five  thousand  manuscripts  on  various  subjects,  some  of  them 
very  splendid  copies,  and  others  of  great  intrinsic  worth,  sparing 
a  very  few,  which  treated  chiefly  of  medicine.  Here  we  shall 
pause,  and  not  pursue  the  subject  to  the  further  oppression  and 
persecution,  and  final  expulsion,  of  these  unhappy  people ;  the 
latter  af  which  events  is  one  of  the  most  impolitic  and  atrocioua 
reeorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of  this  chivalrous  and  ro- 
mantic struggle,  yet  the  monuments  of  it  still  remain,  and  the 
principal  facts  still  linger  in  the  popular  traditions  and  legendary 
ballads  with  which  the  country  abounds.     The  likenesses  of  Fer- 

*  Abarca,  Analee  de  Aiagon,  p.  SO. 
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dioand  and  Isabella  are  multiplied,  in  eveiy  mode,  by  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  the  churches,  and  convents,  and  palaces  of  Granada. 
Their  ashes  rest  in  sepulchral  magnificence  in  the  royal  chapel  of 
the  cathedral,  where  their  effigies  in  alabaster  lie  side  by  side 
before  a  splendid  altar,  decorated  in  relief  with  the  story  of  their 
triumph.  The  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the  capital  is  stiU 
kept  up  by  fetes,  and  ceremonies,  and  public  rejoicings.  The 
Standard  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  again  unfurled  and  waved 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  populace  are  admitted  to  rove 
all  day  about  the  halls  and  courts  of  the  Alhambra,  and  to  dance 
on  its  terraces ;  the  ancient  alarm-bell  resounds  at  morn,  at  noon, 
and  at  nightfall ;  great  emulation  prevails  among  the  damsels  to 
ring  a  peal, — it  is  a  sign  they  will  be  married  in  the  course  of  the 
opening  year.  But  this  commemoration  is  not  confined  to  Gra- 
nada alone.  Every  town  and  village  of  the  mountains  on  the  Vega 
has  the  anniversary  of  its  deliverance  from  Moorish  thraldom ; 
when  ancient  armour,  and  Spanish  and  Moorish  dresses,  and  un- 
wieldy arquebuses,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  are  brougirt 
forth  from  their  repositories — grotesque  processions  are  made — 
and  sham  battles,  celebrated  by  peasants,  arrayed  as  Christians 
and  Moors,  in  which  the  latter  are  sure  to  be  signally  defeated^ 
and  sometimes,  in  the  ardour  and  illusion  of  the  moment,  soundly 
rib-roasted. 

In  traversing  the  mountains  and  vallies  of  the  ancient  kingdom, 
the  traveller  may  trace  with  wonderful  distinctness  the  scenes  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  war.  The  muleteer,  as  he  lolb  on  his 
pack-saddle,  smoking  his  cigar  or  chaunting  his  popular  romance, 
pauses  to  point  out  some  wild,  rocky  pass,  famous  for  the  bloody 
strife  of  infidel  and  Christian,  or  some  Moorish  fortress  butting 
above  the  road,  or  some  solitary  watch-tower  on  the  heights, 
connected  with  the  old  story  of  the  conquest.  Gibralfaro,  the 
warlike  hold  of  Hamet  el  Zegri,  formidable  even  in  its  ruins, 
still  frowns  down  from  its  rocky  height  upon  the  streets  of  Ma- 
laga. Loxa,  Alhama,  Zahara,  Ronda,  Guadix,  Baza,  have  all 
their  Moorish  ruins, — rendered  classic  by  song  and  story.  The 
^  Last  sigh  of  the  Moor'  still  lingers  about  the  height  of  Padul : 
the  traveller  pauses  on  the  arid  and  thirsty  summit  of  the  hill, 
commanding  a  view  over  the  varied  bosom  of  the  Vega,  to  the 
distant  towers  of  Granada.  A  humble  cabin  is  erected  by  the 
way  side,  where  he  may  obtain  water  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  the 
very  rock  is  pointed  out  from  whence  the  unfortunate  Boabdil 
took  his  last  look,  and  breathed  the  last  farewell,  to  his  beloved 
Alhambra. 

Every  part  of  Granada  itself  retains  some  memorial  of  the  taste 
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and  elegance,  the  valour  and  voluptuousness  of  the  M oors,  or  some 
memento  of  the  strife  that  sealed  their  downfall.  The  foun- 
tains which  gush  on  every  side  are  fed  by  the  aqueducts  once 
formed  by  Moslem  hands ;  the  Vega  is  still  embroidered  by  the 
gardens  they  planted,  where  the  remains  of  their  ingenious  irriga- 
tion spread  the  verdure  and  freshness  of  a  northern  climate,  under 
the  cloudless  azure  (>f  a  southern  sky.  But  the  pavilions  that  adorn- 
ed these  gardens ;  and  where,  if  romances  speak  true,  the  Moslem 
heroes  solaced  themselves  with  the  loves  of  their  Zaras,  their 
Zaidas,  and  their  Zelindas,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The 
orange,  the  citron,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  pomegranate,  the  aloe^ 
and  the  myrtle,  shroud  and  overwhelm  with  oriental  vegetation 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  towers  and  battlements.  The  Vivar- 
rambla,  once  the  scene  of  chivalricpomp  and  splendid  tourney,  is 
degraded  to  a  market-place ;  the  Gate  of  Elvira,  from  whence 
so  many  a  shining  array  of  warriors  passed  forth  to  forage  the 
land  of  the  Christians,  still  exists,  but  neglected  and  dismantled, 
and  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  Alhambra  rises  from  amidst  its 
groves,  the  tomb  of  its  former  glory.  The  fountains  still  play  in 
its  marble  halls^  and  the  nightingale  sings  among  the  roses  of  its 
gardens;  but  the  halls  are  waste  and  soHtary  ;  the  owl  hoots  from 
its  battlements,  the  hawk  builds  in  its  warrior  towers,  and  bats  flit 
about  its  royal  chambers.  Still  the  fountain  is  pointed  out  where 
the  gallant  Abencerrages  were  put  to  death  ;  the  Mirador,  where 
Morayma  sat,  and  wept  the  departure  of  Boabdil,  and  watched 
(or  his  return  ;  and  the  broken  gateway,  from  whence  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  issued  forth  to  surrender  his  fortress  and  his  king- 
dom ;  and  which,  at  his  request,  was  closed  up  never  to  be  en- 
tered by  mortal  footstep.  At  the  time  when  the  French  abandon- 
ed this  fortress,  after  its  temporary  occupation  a  few  years  since, 
the  tower  of  the  gateway  was  blown  up;  the  walls  were  rent  and 
shattered  by  the  explosion,  and  the  folding  doors  hurled  into  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  Los  Martiros.  The  portal,  however, 
was  closed  up  with  stones,  by  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
tra4J^ion<^i^i)^^®^  ^(h  1^9  ^i^d  thus  the  last  request  of  poor  Boab- 
dil continued  unwittingly  to  be  performed.  In  fact,  the  story  of 
the  gateway,  though  recorded  in  ancient  chronicle,  has  faded 
from  general  recollection,  and  is  only  known  to  two  or  three  an- 
eient  inhabitants  of  the  Alhambra,  who  inherit  it  with  other  local 
traditions  from  their  ancestors. 
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Abt.  ni. — The  Life  of  Majar-Oeneral  iSJr  Thomai  Jftinro,  Bart.^ 
K.C.B.^  late  Governor  of  Madras;  with  Extracts  from  ki$ 
Correspondence  and  Private  Papers.  By  the  Rev  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.     London.     1830.     2  vols.    8vo. 

W  E^hear  every  day  in  Europe  of  men  rising  by  merit  to  high 
distinetioD,  in  those  separate  professions  to  which  their  edu- 
cation has  been  expressly  directed,  but  not  often  of  that  union  of 
the  most  varied  talents  and  qualifications  to  which  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  India  have  repeatedly  afforded  exercise.  It  was  in 
reference  to  the  distinguished  subject  of  these  memoirs,  that  Mr. 
Canning  observed  in  Parliament — ^  The  population  which  he  sub- 
jugated by  arms,  he  managed  with  such  address,  equity,  and  wis- 
dom, tKat  he  established  an  empire  over  their  hearts  and  feelings.' 
The  copious  and  highly  interesting  contents  of  Mr  Gieig's  woik 
supply  us  with  the  grounds  of  this  splendid  testimony :  they  may 
almost  be  considered  as  warranting  the  seeming  hyperbole  of  the 
same  eloquent  eulogist,  *  that  Europe  never  produced  a  more  ac- 
complished statesman^  nor  India,  so  fertile  in  heroes,  a  more  skil- 
ful soldier.' 

The  former  and  latter  portions  of  these  volumes  possess,  in  our 
estimation,  not  an  unequal,  but  a  different  species  of  interest. 
The  earlier  part  of  Sir  Thomas's  career  embraces  a  period  of  In- 
dian history  which  has  been  so  frequently  repeated,  and  so  tho- 
roughly discussed^  that  little  remains  at  this  day  to  be  added  ; 
but  his  private  correspondence  about  that  time  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  instruction,  as  exhibiting  the  union  of  high  moral 
worth  with  intellectual  gifts  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  In  proportion 
as  the  progress  of  time  and  events  brings  him  more  prominently 
forward  in  the  field  of  Indian  transactions,  and  gives  him  a  more 
direct  share  in  them,  the  personal  interest  becomes  mixed  up  with, 
until  it  almost  merges  in,  the  political ;  for  the  letters  and  papers 
here  given  to  the  world  abound  with  the  opinions  of  this  high 
authority  on  every  matter  of  importance  relating  to  our  Eastern 
empire.  It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to 
take  notice  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  subjects ;  but  they  stand 
recorded  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  choose  to  benefit  by  them, 
and  possess,  at  a  time  when  the  East  India  Company  attracts  an 
unusual  share  of  the  public  attention,  more  general  interest  than 
publications  on  similar  topics  have  commonly  excited. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1761.  His  boy- 
hood seems  to  have  been  less  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
progress  in  learning,  than  by  that  ascendency  of  character  among 
bis  companions  which  so  frequently  characterizes  early  and  enttei^ 
prising  genius.     He  was  their  prime  favourite  and  leader  in  all 
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schemes  of  aiDusement  or  hazard  ;  and  a  vigorous  constitation  of 
body  fitted  him  well  for  those  athletic  and  healthy  sports  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  delighted  and  excelled — particularly  swim- 
ming, for  which  he  retained  a  great  partiality  in  after  life.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  was  entered  at  Glasgow  college,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  usual  studies  of  the  place,  etcept, 
probably,  metaphysics^  of  which,  as  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
very  young  mind  after  the  Scotch  fashion, — now,  we  hope,  on  the 
decline — he  long  afterwards  thus  expresses  his  opinion : 

^The  cold,  lifeless  reasoning  which  is  prematurely  forced  npon  an 
onforlnnate  student  at  a  college,  is  as  different  from  the  vigorous  con- 
ception which  is  caught  from  mingling  with  general  society,  ns  nn  ani- 
mated body  from  its  shadow,  it  is  distressing  that  we  should  perse* 
vere  in  the  absurd  practice  of  stiOing  the  young  ideas  of  boys  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen  with  logic.  A  few  pages  uf  history  give  more  insight 
into  the  human  mind,  and  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  all  the 
metaphysical  volumes  that  ever  were  published.  The  men  who  have 
made  the  greatest  figure  in  public  life,  and  have  been  most  celebrated 
for  their  knowledge  of  mankind,  probably  never  consulted  any  of  these 
sages  from  Aristotle  downwards.' — vol.  i.  p.  170. 

He  was  now  a  devourer  of  books ;  and  at  sixteen,  being  justly 
told  that  no  English  translation  can  convey  an  adequate  notion  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  he  made  himself  a  sufficient  master  of  Spanish  to 
relish  bis  favourite  romance  in  the  original, — a  trait  of  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  which  ought  to  have  been  more  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  parents  than  a  whole  hamper  of  prize  books. 

When  it  became  time  to  fix  on  a  profession  for  life,  a  short  ex- 
periment was  made  by  him  in  the  mercantile  line,  contrary  to  his 
own  inclinations,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  was  member  of  a  firm  that  carried  on  dealings  with  some  of 
the  North  American  States.  The  act  of  confiscation,  passed  bj 
Congress  in  1776,  became  the  ruin  of  this  house ;  and  the  father 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress,  which,  in  after  life,  it  remained 
the  generous  care  of  his  sons,  more  particularly  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  to  alleviate.  The  next  step  was  to  rate  young 
Munro  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Company's  ship  Walpole  ; 
but  this  was,  soon  after,  fortunately  commuted  for  a  Madras  ca- 
detship,  and  in  the  year  1779  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  his 
future  useful  and  distinguished  life.*  Hyder  Ally,  the  most 
formidable  single  enemy  that  ever  threatened  the  Company's  pos- 

*  Contrary  to  what  Mr  Gleig  intinualPS,  Munrn  was  most  kiiiHIy  received  by  som* 
of  his  countrymen  at  MaHraf,  to  whom  he  carried  letters  of  introduriion  from  his  na- 
tivft  place.  We  have  happened  to  see  leilers,  dated  forty  years  after,  in  which  hm^ 
Acknowledged,  with  the  utmost  warmth  of  gratitude,  solid  services  rendered  to  biro  af 
thh  critical  period  by  pertoM  who  are  virtually  sneered  at  by  our  biographer  as  bar-- 
ifig  put  off  tha^w;i|;  aspirant  with  tmooth  words  and  a  dinner. 
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sessions,  then  hung  over  the  Carnatic  ;  and  Munro,  after  passing 
six  months  at  the  presidency,  most  part  of  them,  we  believe, 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  David  Haliburton,  the  Persian  in- 
terpreter, was  attached,  in  1780,  as  ensign  to  the  sixteenth  Madras 
native  infantry,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  commander-in« 
chief.  The  unfortunate  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  on 
its  march  to  join  the  main  army,  is  thus  related  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
Thomas  to  his  father. 

^  The  general,  having  intelligence  that  Hyder  intended  roarching 
tiro  hours  after  sunset,  and  that  Biiillie  would  advance  about  the  same 
hour,  ordered  the  ^ents  to  be  struck,  and  to  be  sent  along  with  the 
baggage  into  Conjeveram  Pagoda.  Next  morning  he  went  to  meet 
the  detachment.  He  had  arrived  at  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  he  was 
making  a  road  for  the  gnns,  when  a  sepoy  all  covered  with  wounds, 
brought  advice  of  its' defeat.  Baillie  had  marched  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night :  three  hours  after,  his  advanced  guard  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy's  European  infantry,  who  were  placed  in  a  grove  upon  the  fide 
of  the  road  ;  aod,at  the  same  time,  the  horse  rushed  on  to  the  charge. 
He  repulsed  them  in  every  attack ;  and  they  had  already  begun  to 
despair  of  success,  when  three  of  bis  tumbrils  blowing  up,  io  the 
midist  of  the  confusion  produced  by  the  accident,  his  ammunition  being 
expended,  they  made  another  furious  charge  broke  his  ranks  and  cut 
them  in  pieces;  nor  did  they  cease,  after  the  few  who  still  survived 
had  thrown  down  their  arms.  Colonel  Fletcher,  holding  up  bis  hand-, 
kerchief  on  the  poiot  of  his  sword,  as  a  signal  for  quarter,  was 
wounded  in  the  arm ;  and  wraping  the  handkerchief  round  it,  he 
received  a  cut  across  the  belly, — his  bowels  dropped  out,  and  be  fell 
dead  from  his  horse.  The  slaughter  continued  till  M.  Lally  rode  up 
to  Hyder,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Europeans  to 
cut  their  enemies  to  pieces  after  they  had  surrendered  themselves, 
and  ihat  such  inhumanity  would  be  highly  resented  by  the  Frenchmen 
under  his  command.  Upon  this,  the  Mysorean  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
cease.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  a  thousand  sepoys, 
were  all  that  remained  :  the  rest,  to  th6  amount  of  two  thousand,  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Hyder  paid  dear  for  his  victory:  many  of  his 
best  officers,  and  seven  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops,  were  slain.' — 
p.  23. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  great  length,  he  gives  a  lucid  and  spi- 
rited account  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic,  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  from  Bengal  had  infused  new  energy  into  the  govern- 
ment, hitherto  distracted  by  dissensions  among  its  members,  at  a 
time  when  the  common  danger  rendered  unanimity  most  needfol. 
In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  scenes,  Ensign  Munro  kept  up  his 
correspondence  with  every  member  of  that  home  for  which  he 
seems  idways  to  have  retained  an  undiminished  affection  and  re- 
membrance, unimpaired  by  time  and  distance,  those  most  pow- 
erfal  solvents  of  such  early  ties.    Of  the  military  operations  vyfaich 
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look  place  from  1782  until  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty 
with  Tippoo  in  1784,  no  detail  is  afforded  in  the  correspondence 
edited  by  Mr  Gleig ;  but  according  to  an  epitome  of  his  own  ser- 
vices, drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  it  appears 
that  he  was  present  when  the  army,  on  its  march  to  Vellore, 
was  cannonaded  by  Hyder  Ally,  in  1782;  shared  in  the  assault 
on  the  French  lines  at  Cuddalore  in  1783;  and  subsequently 
remained  cantoned  till  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  a  division  of 
the  army  near  Madras.  He  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
1786 ;  and  in  the  period  of  peace,  which  closed  for  a  while  the 
field  of  active  exertion,  he,  in  compliance  with  Itie  advice  of  his 
intelligent  friend  Mr  Haliburton,  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature.  Of  this,  at  the  same  time  that  he  culti- 
vated, on  account  of  their  indispensable  utility,  the  languages  in 
which  it  is  contained,  he  seems  to  have  had  but  a  poor  opinion. 
In  iheir  poetry,  he  complains  of  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
^  roses  and  nightingales,'  and  the  ^  sun  and  moon,'  and  calls  their 
version  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  frail  Egyptian  dame,  ^  a 
patience  proving  story.' 

*  The  Leiliand  Mnjnoon  of  Nizami  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extra- 
vagant, absurd,  and  insipid  than  this.  When  Mujnoon  hears  that 
Leili  is  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  another,  he  flies  to  the  wilderness, 
and  tells  his  griefs  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest — by  which  they  are  so 
affected,  that  they  acknowledge  him  for  their  chief,  and  follow  him 
wherever  be'goes.  Col  Dow,  who  from  his  translation  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  poor  Persian  scholar,  affects  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  these 
eloquent  writers.  **  Abul  Fazel,  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Ackbar  is,'' 
he  says,  "  sometimes  too  flowery  ;  but  at  other  times  he  comes  down 
in  a  flood  of  eloquence  on  his  astonished  readers,  like  the  Ganges 
when  it  overflows  its  banks."  1  cannot  say  that,  in  perusing  this 
author,  I  did  not  feel  the  astonishment  ivhich  the  colonel  describes ; 
but  it  was  owing  to  the  immoderate  length  of  his  periods,  that  came 
down  upon  me  in  such  floods  of  paltry  nonsense,'  as  can  be  imagined 
only  by  those  who  have  read  the  Ladies  Magazine.  The  Persian 
writers  have  always  been  fond  of  long,  pompous  periods  ;  and  Abul- 
Fazel,  ivho  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  essence  of  all  good  writing^ 
consisted  in  this,  has  been  so  eminently  successful,  that  his  nomina- 
tives and  verbs  are  often  posted  at  the  distance  of  three  pages  from 
each  other;  and  the  space  between  is  occupied  with  parenthesis  within 
parenthesis  where  the  senf^je  (if  any)  lies  concealed  behind  such  a 
nuQDber  of  intrenchments,  that  the  Council  of  Trent  would  be  more 
puzzled  to  discover  it,  than  they  were  to  settle  the  meaoiog  of  Grace.' 
—pp.  60,  61. 

Their  histories  he  censures  as  dull  and  heavy  chronicles,  ^  con* 
tainiog  but  two  descriptions  of  men*-the  good  and  the  bad ;  the 
former,  without  exception,  as  stroQg  as   elephanta^  as  brave  as 
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Alexander,  and  as  wise  as  Solomon  ;  the  latter,  oppressing  their 
subjects,  despising  men  of  letters — and  gone  to  hell.'  He  seems 
to  have  preferred  their  tales  to  everything  else,  and  gives  a  curi- 
ous translation  of  w  hat  is  evidently  the  story  of  Shylock,  discov- 
ered by  him  in  a  Persian  MS.  This  translation  is  to  be  found,  as 
coming  from  Ensign  Munro,'  in  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  in  Malone's  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

The  distress  to  which  their  family  were  reduced,  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  father,  led  Munro  and  his  brother,  Alexander,  to 
co-operate  in  the  remittance  of  a  regular  annual  supply  of  funds, 
which  were  saved'  by  them  from  their  several  incomes ;  and  the 
unusually  late  period  of  life  to  which  the  former  remained  single, 
enabled  him  to  continue,  on  a  liberal  scale,  these  generous  and 
filial  aids.  The  first  contributions  were  announced  in  a  beautiful 
letter  to  his  mother,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

'  Though  my  situalion  is  not  such  as  I  might  have  expected,  bad 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  lived,  yet  I  still  look  forward  with  hope,  and  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  it  bettered.  The  only  cause  1  have  for  repining  is, 
my  inability  to  assist  my  father  as  1  wish,  and  the  hearing  that  your 
spirits  are  so  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  fortune.  Yet  1  cannot 
but  think  that  you  have  many  reasons  for  rejoicing.  None  of  your 
cbildreo  have  been  taken  from  you  ;  and  though  they  cannot  put  you 
in  a  slrtte  of  aflBuence,  they  can  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 
The  lime  will  come,  1  hope,  when  they  will  be  able  to  do  more,  and 
to  make  the  latter  days  of  your  life  as  happy  as  the  first.  When  I  com- 
pare your  situation  with  that  of  most  mothers  whom  1  remember,  I 
think  that  you  have  as  little  reason  for  grieving  as  any  of  them.  Many 
that  are  rich  are  unhappy  in  their  families.  The  loss  of  fortune  is  but 
a  partial  evil;  yon  are  in  no  danger  of  experiencing  the  much  heavier 
•ne — of  having  unthankful  children.  The  friends  that  deserted  you 
with  your  fortune  were  unworthy  of  your  society  ;  those  that  deserved  - 
your  friendship  have  not  forsaken  you.^ 

In  1788^  Lieut  Munro  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  Intelii' 
gential  department,  under  Capt  Read,  with  the  force  destined 
to  take  possession  of  Guntoor.  He  condemns  the  conduct  of  the 
Company  in  this  transaction,  inasmuch  as  they  ought  to  have  paid 
the  Nizam  what  they  owed  him,  before  they  recovered  the  ter- 
ritory which  he  had  seized  as  security  :  whereas,  they  deferred 
the  payment  until  recovery  had  been  actually  made.  The  follow- 
ing <  extract,  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  contains  a  humorous  ac- 
count of  the  hardships  and  privations  which  he  encountered  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  bis  career,  in  the  country  which  he  was  des* 
tined  one  day  to  govern.  It  incalcates  a  powerful  lesson  against 
despondency..  , 

/  I  was  three  years  in  India  before  I  was  master  of  any  other  pillow 
than  a  book  or  a  cartridge-potfth ;  my  bed  was  a  piece  of  canvas, 
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stretched  oo  four  cross  sticks^  whose  odIj  oraament  was  the  great-coat 
that  I  brought  from  Eogland,  which,  by  a  lucky  inventiou,  I  turned  in- 
to a  blanket  ia  the  cold  weather,  by  thrusting  my  legs  into  the  sleeves, 
and  drawing  the  skirts  over  my  head.  In  this  situation  1  lay,  like  Fal- 
staff  in  the  basket,  hilt  to  point ;  and  very  comfortable  1  assure  you,  - 
all  but  my  feet,  for  the  tailor,  not  having  foreseen  the  various  uses  to 
which  this  piece  of  dress  miglit  be  applied,  had  cut  the  cloth  so  short, 
that  I  never  could,  with  all  my  ingenuity,  bring  both  ends  under  cov- 
er; whatever  I  gained  by  drawing  up  my  legs,  I  lost  by  exposing  my 
neck  ;  and  I  generally  chose  rather  to  cool  my  heels  than  my  head. 
This  bed  served  me  till  Alexander  went  last  to  Bengal,  when  be  gave 
rae  a  camp  couch.  On  this  g^eat  occasion,  1  bought  a  pillow,  and  a 
carpet  to  lay  under  me,  but  the  unfortunate  curtains  were  condemned 
to  make  pillow-cases  and  towels ;  and  now,  for  the  first  lime  in  India, 
I  laid  my  head  on  a  pillow.  But  this  was  too  much  good  fortune  to 
bear  with  moderation  ;  I  began  to  grow  proud,  and  resolved  to  live  in 
great  style  :  for  this  purpose,  1  bought  two  table-spoons  and  two  tea- 
spoons, and  another  chair, — for  1  had  but  one  before — a  table,  and  two 
table-cloths.  But  my  prosperity  was  of  short  duration,  for  in  less  than 
4hree  months  1  lost  three  of  my  spoons,  and  one  of  my  chairs  was  bro- 
ken by  one  of  John  Napier's  companions.  This  great  blow  reduced 
me  to  my  original  obscurity,  from  which  all  my  attempts  to  emerge 
have  hitherto  proved  in  vain.' — pp.  73,  74. 

The  south  of  India  again  became,  about  the  year  1790,  the  the- 
atre of  military  excitement.  When  Tippoo  found  that  his  name 
was  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  Company's  friends,  contained  in 
their  defensive  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  his  fears  were  excited,  and 
he  began  to  arm.  In  a  series  of  long  letters  to  his  father,  which, 
written  as  they  were,  currente  calamo^  amidst  the  hurry  of  a 
€amp,  contain  as  elegant  and  masterly  narrations  as  were  ever 
prepared  for  the  public  eye,  Lieut  Munro  justly  describes  Tippoo 
as  incomparably  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
English  at  that  time,  and  condemns  as  preposterous  the  notion, 
then  prevalent,  of  attempting  to  preserve  a  balance  between  pow- 
ers so  unequal  as  Mysore  and  its  neighbours. 

*  But  everything  now  is  done  by  moderation  and  conciliation  ;  at 
this  rate,  we  shall  be  all  Quakers  in  twenty  years  more.  1  am  still  of 
the  old  doctrine,  that  the  best  method  of  making  all  princes  keep  the 
peace,  not  excepting  even  Tippoo,  is  to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to 
disturb  your  quiet.' — p.  131. 

^  Ddenda  est  Carthago '  is  the  burthen  of  all  his  arguments  od 
this  head  ;  and  the  justness  of  his  views  was  subsequently  prov- 
ed, by  the  decisive  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Welle^ley. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  had  restored  the 
several  divisions  of  the  army  to  their  respective  presidencies,  an 
important  crtsis  took  place  in  Munro's  career,  and  one  which 
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maj  be  considered  as  haTing  led  to  all  his  subsequent  fame  and 
high  fortune.  The  district  of  Baramahl,  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  late  treaty,  was  to  be  settled, — that  is  to  say,  the  Com- 
pany's revenue  and  police  systems  were  to  be  introduced  anK>ng 
a  people  quite  new  to  our  sway.  This  delicate  and  important 
task  required. higher  qualifications  than, were  then  common  among 
the  civil  servants  in  India — we  say  thtn^  because  the  case  has 
since  become  altered.  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  his  selection,  very 
wisely  adopted  the  principle  of  detur  dignioriy  and  searched  for 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  talent  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.  Capt  Read  was,  accordingly,  nominated  to  the  chief 
management,  while  Lieut  Munro  and  two  other  military  gentle- 
men were  appointed  as  his  assistants.  The  jealousy  excited  by 
this  measure,  the  first  of  its  kind,  among  the  civil  servants,  was 
great ;  but  the  effect  proved  most  beneficial,  in  demonstrating  to- 
those  gentlemen  that  they  n^ust  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  office,  without  encountering  its  labours ;  or  hope  to  fill  situa- 
tions, for  which  they  had  neglected  duly  to  qualify  themselves.^ 
Mr  Elphinstone,  the  late  admirable  governor  of  Bombay,  in* 
variably  looked  to  the  army  whenever  competent  persons  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  service ;  nor  can  it  be  properly  ob- 
jected, that  such  a  practice  is  calculated  to  impair  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  military  force,  for  it  is  notorious,  that  never 
did  the  native  troops  behave  with  greater  steadiness  and  gallantry ,. 
than  when  commanded  only  by  a  captain  and  subaltern.  We  oC 
course  allude  to  their  chivalrous,  and  next  to  incredible,  exploit^, 
under  Captain  Staunton. 

Munro  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office  in  April,  1792^ 
and  continued  to  discharge  them  up  to  the  spring  of  1799.  His- 
biographer  observes,  that 

*  perhaps  there  was  no  period  of  his  public  life  on  which  he  ever 
looked  hack  with  greater  satisfaction.  It  is  true  that  his  duties  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Besides  the  care  of  attending  to  the 
revenue  accounts,  and  of  keeping  up  a  constant  official  correspondence 
with  the  Board,  Mr  Munro  was  under  the  nec€8.«ily  of  travellinj^  con- 
tinnally  from  one  part  of  his  district  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  iVom  personal  observation,  the  condjljon  of  the  people^ 
and  the  capabilities  and  produce  of  the  soil.  Yel  the  clinr)ate  appears^ 
to  have  bef*n  favourable,  the  fuce  of  the  country  was  Mgreoahle,  and 
the  means  of  intercourse  with  European  society,  if  not  ample,  were 
at  least  not  absolutely  wanting.' — p.  144. 

The  way  in  which  this  able  and  indefatigable  man  acquired 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natives  which  formed  his  distin- 
guishing n>erit,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  his  own  papers  and  * 
correspondence.    With  an  imperturbable  temper,  and  a  mind  of 
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peculiar  benevolence,  which  at  a  later  period  of  service  revived 
a  signal  mark  of  acknowledgment  from  his  own  subordinates  in 
office,  and  which  gained  for  him,  from  the  natives  under  his 
authority,  the  title  of  their  faihtr^  he  carried  his  inquiries  into  the 
minutest  details  of  the  husbaadry  and  domestic  habits  of  the  cul- 
tivators, and  invited  their  unrestrained  communications,  as  be 
travelled  from  village  to  village  with  his  tent,  settling  the  rent  of 
the  inhabitants.     In  a  letter  he  says — 

*  At  this  moment,  while  I  am  writing",  there  are  a  dozen  of  people 
talking  .around  me  :  it  is  now  twelve  oVlock,  and  they  have  been 
coming  and  going  in  parlies  ever  since  seven  in  the  morning,  when  I 
began  this  letter.  They  have  frequently  interrupted  me  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  One  man  has  a  long  story  of  a  deht  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, contracted  by  his  father;  another  tells  me  that  his  brother  made 
away  with  his  property,  when  he  ivas  al)sent  during  the  war ;  and  a 
third  tells  me  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  his  usual  rent,  because  his 
wife  is  dead,  who  used  to  do  more  work  than  his  best  bullock.  I  am 
obliged  to  listen  to  all  these  relations;  and  as  every  man  has  a  knack 
at  description',  like  Sancho,  1  think  myself  fortunate  when  I  get 
through  any  of  them  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  sometimes 
recommend  to  them  io  begin  at  the  end  of  the  story.  They  persist  in 
their  own  way  of  making  me  full  master  of  all  the  particulars;  and  I 
must,  after  making  my  objections  and  hearing  their  replies,  dictate 
answers  in  the  same  copious  style  to  them  all.' — p.  17S. 

The  familiar  and  good-humoured  style  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  people  is  shown  in  another  entertaining  passage. 

*  llie  farmers  of  this  country  are,  I  believe,  the  most  talkative  race 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ,A  party  of  them  met  me  this  evening,  with 
a  complaint  against  some  unknown  conjurer,  who  had  set  6re  to  their 
village  twice  in  the  course  of  the. year  1  told  them  i  had  a  great 
antipathy  to  all  conjurers,  and  would  .give  them  satisfaction  on  their 
producing  him.  They  said  they  had  concerted  a  plan  for  discovering 
him,  but  that  it  could  not  be  executed  without  my  assistance.  I  was 
to  t^ke  ray  station  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village,  with  a  spying- 
glass  in  my  hand:  all  the  inhaliiants  were  to  pa?s  in  review  before 
me,  when  I  could  not  fail,  by  means  of  the  virtue  of  the  glass,  to  dis- 
cover the  felon  who  hu<l  done  .«o  much  ujischief.  1  answered  that  it 
was  an  excellent  thoui^ht,  but  the  trial  must  be  deferred  till  I  should 
get  a  new  glass,  as  my  old  one  was  broken  ;  and  as  we  should  then 
certainly  catch  the  conjurer,  I  asked  what  punishment  it  would  be 
proper  to  inflict  upon  him.  They  said,  no  other  Jlun  drawing  two  of 
his  teeth,  with  which  he  would  lose  all  his  magic  power.  1  replied^ 
that  this  could  not  be  done  till  he  was  taken ;  but  that,  in  the  mean- 
lime,  there  was  another  remedy,  equally  simple,  at  h<ind,  to  defend 
themselves  from  him  in  future.  Any  person  who  bad  a  suspicion  of 
his  having  evil  designs  upon  himself,  had  only  to  get  two  of  his  ,owq 
teeth  drawn,  which  would  secure  both  himself  and  his  property  against 
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all  the  art  of  the  enemy,  I  said  I  had  some  years  ago  parted  with 
two  of  my  own  teeth  ;  and  offered,  if  they  would  accompany  me  back, 
to  get  them  all  made  magic-proof  at  the  tame  cheap  rate.  They  asked 
leare  to  go  home  and  consult  about  my  proposal,  and  promised  to  give 
me  their  answer  in  the  morning;  but  1  suspect  that  I  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  matter.' — pp.  178,  179. 

That  peculiar  vein  of  cheerful  pleasantry,  which  seems  some- 
times to  have  accompanied  him  even  into  the  discussion  of  busi- 
ness, is  most  frequently  displayed  in  his  domestic  correspondence, 
t^herein  he  details  the  daily  habits  of  his  life  for  the  amusement  of 
friends  at  home.  After  mentioning  that  he  had,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, been  deterred  from  taking  his  favourite  exercise  of  swimming, 
from  the  fear  of  alligators  in  the  river,  he  adds — 

'  I  ha?e  not  taken  the  trouble  to  a8j:er(ain  whether  my  conduct,  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  result  of  selAlove,  or  of  that  tvisdom  which  Dr. 
Zimmerman — one  of  the  most  absurd  coxcombs  1  ever  met  with — says 
is  produced  by  seclusion  from  the  world.     If  solitude  is  the  mother  of 
wisdom,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a  few  years  more,  I  shall  be  as  wise 
as  Solomon  or  Robinson  Crusoe.     There  is  another  thing  in  favour  of 
this  idea, — the  simplicity  of  my  fare,  which,  according  to  some  philo- 
sophers, is  a  great  friend  to  genius  and  digestion.     1  do  not  know  if 
the  case  Is  altered  by  this  diet  being  the  effect  of  necessity,  and  not  of 
choice.     When  my  cook  brings  me  a  sheep.  It   is  generally  so  lean 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  cut  it.     Fowls  are  still  worse,  unless  fed 
with  particular  care — a  science  for  which  t  have  no  turn;  and  as  to 
river  fish,  very  few  of  them  are  eatable.     If  the  fish  and  fowl  were 
both  boiled,  it  would   puzzle  any  naturalist  to  tell  the  one  from  the 
other,  merely  by  the  taste.     Some  sects  of  philosophers  recommend 
nnts  and  apples,  and  other  sorts  of  fruit ;  but  nothing  is  to  be  found, 
either  in  the  woods  or  gardens  here,  except  a  few  limes,  and  a  coarse 
kind  of  plaintain,  which  is  never  eaten  without  the  help  of  cookery. 
1  have  dined  to-day  on  porridge,  made  of  half-ground  fiour  instead  of 
oatmeal ;  and  ]  shall  most  likely  dine   to-morrow  on  plantain  fritters. 
Some  other  philosophers  think  that  gentle  exercise,  Is  a  branch  of 
temperance,  has  also  a  share  in  illuminating  the  understanding.     I  am 
very  fond  of  riding  in  an  evening  shower  after  a  hot  day,  but  I  do  not 
rest  much  upon  this :  my  great  dependence,  for  the  expansion  of  mjE. 
genius,  is  upon  the  porridg-o.' — p.  177. 

We  own  we  are  fond  of  laughing  philosophers,  and  by  no 
means  worshippers  of  solerorf  wisdom  :  we  even  think  that  perpe- 
tual gravity  is  most  often  an  accompaniment  to  dullness — in  fact 
its  assumed  cloak,  and  that  wit  and  pleasantry  are,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, found  in  combination  with  gifts  of  the  highest  descrip- 
tion. It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  influence 
of  years  and  experience  on  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  a  man 
as  this  concerning  the  business  of  the  world ;  the  easy,  unstudied 
humour  of  bis  language  sets  off,  to  our  fancy,  the  solid  sense  of 
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his  reflections  ;  and  we  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  in  1793. 

*Were  it  possible  that  I  could,  Uy  any  supernatural  means,  be  in- 
formed that  I  should  never  be  independent  in  my  fortune,  it  would  not, 
I  believe,  sit  very  heavy  on  my  mind;  for  I  have  considered  very 
seriously  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  my  acquiring  what  is  called 
a  moderate  fortune,  and  1  have  doubted  if  I  should  be  more  happy 
with  it  than  I  am  without  it. 

*  After  spending  a  great  part  of  my  life  in  India,  1  should  not  easily 
reconcile  myself  to  silting  down  quietly  in  a  corner  with  people  among 
whom,  as  1  should  begin  my  acquaintance  so  late,  I  should  perhaps 
always  remain  a  stranger.  Should  the  want  of  society  tempt  me  to 
fall  in  love,  and  get  a  wife,  such  a  change  would,  I  fear,  add  little  to 
my  happiness.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  comfortable  matter,  about  the 
end  of  the  century,  to  read  in  the  Glasgow  Courier — ^'  Yesterday  was 
married  Lieutenant   Munro,  the  eldest  subaltern   in   the  East  India 

Company's  service,  to  Miss ,  one  of  the  eldest  maiden  ladies  of 

this  place.     The  ceremony  was  performed   by  the  Rev  Mr  ■ ,  in 

the  Kamshorn,  and  immediately  after  the  happy  couple,"  &c.     I  have 
no  relish,  I  suspect,  for  what  is  called  domestic  felicity.     1  could  not 
endure  to  go  about  gossipping,  and  paying  formal  visits  with  my  ivife, 
and   then  coming  home  and  consulting  about  a  change  in  our  furni- 
ture, or  physicking  soine   of  the  squalling  children   that  Providence 
might  bless  us  with.     You  will  say — "  You  will  be  a  more  respectable 
character  at  home,  settled  with  your  family,  than  wandering  about 
India  like  a  vagabond."     But  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  one  situation 
is  more  creditable  than  the  other.     Men,  in  general,  go  home,  and 
stay  in  this  country,  for  the  same  reason — to  please  themselves — not 
to  raise  their  own  or  the  national  character-;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  go   to  their  graves  without  having  done  either  much  good  or 
much  harm  in  this  world.     Why  should  1  be  eager  to  scrape  together 
a  little  money,  to  go  and  linger  through  twenty  or  thirty  dull  years, 
in  a  family  way,  among  my  relations  and  neighbours  ?     in   a    place 
like  Glasgow,  1  should  be  tired  in  all  companies  with  disputes  about 
the  petty  politics  of  the  town,  of  which  1  know  nothing ;   and  anec- 
dotes of  families,  in  whose  concerns  I  am  no  way  interested.     Among^ 
the  merchants,  I  should  be  entertained  with  debates  on  sugar  and  to- 
bacco, except  when  some  one  touched  upon  cotton,  which  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  opening  my   mouth,  and  letting  the  company 
know   that  1    had  been   in  India,  and  seen  one  species  growing  on 
bushes,  and  another  on  trees  taller  than  any  that  adorn  the  Green. 
Afler  thus  expending  all  my  knowledge,  1  should  not  again   venture 
to  interrupt  the  conversation.     Should  1,  after  being  tired  of  pre- 
serving silence  among  these  gentlemen,  saunter  towards  the  College, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  some  discourse  on  general  topics  of  literary 
taste,  of  which  men  in  all  professions  may  talk,  and,  in  some  measure, 
jodge — here   I   should  encounter   the  prejudices   and   dissensions  of 
small  societies.^ — pp.  149,  160. 
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The  following  advice,  addressed  to  his  brother,  James,  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  India  as  a  military  surgeon,  will  be  perusep 
with  greater  interest. 

'  Though  I  am,  in  many  respects,  a  greater  boy  than  you — yet,  as 
I  have  had  the  start  of  yon  in  this  country,  1  will  venture  to  give  jou 
some  hints.  Do  not  wonder  at  any  thing  jou  see ;  or  if  you  do,  keep 
it  to  yourself.  Do  not  pester  people  with  questions  about  me,  for  men 
in  general  are  as  much  disgusted  with  hearing  a  person  talk  of  his 
relations  as  of  himself.  My  father  says  you  are  diffident.  I  rejoice 
to  hear  it ;  for  it  is  a  fault  more  easily  corrected  than  forwardness. 
Yon  have  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  what  is  called  launching  out  into 
the  world.  A  little  experience  will  convince  jou,  that  it  is  composed 
neither  of  wiser  nor  of  better  people  than  have  jou  seen  In  small 
circles.  Play  your  own  character  without  affectation,  and  be  assured 
that  it  will  soon  procure  you  friends.' — p.  139. 

Id  1796,  Lieut  Munro  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  About 
two  years  afterwards,  the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo  led  to  those 
energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General,  whick 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Seringapatam.  On  the  reduction  of  that 
place.  Captain  Munro  was  nominated  joint  secretary,  with  his 
friend,  the  present  distinguished  governor  of  Bombay,  to  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  arrange  the  partition  treaty.  A  long  letter 
to  his  father  contains  minute  details,  interesting  even  at  this  day, 
relative  to  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  of  Mysore,  whose  infatuation, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  afforded  fair  grounds  of  sus- 
picion that  he  was  mad. 

^  Cruelty  and  deceit  were  the  two  great  engines  of  his  policy ;  not 
that  kind  of  deceit  which  attemps  to  overreach  by  cunning,  but 
downright  lying.  He,  perhaps,  never  made  a  promise,  nor  entered 
into  an  engagement,  without  considering,  in  the  same  instant,  how  it 
was  to  be  broken.  The  cruel  punishments  which  he  frequently  in- 
flicted, on  the  most  groundless  suspicions,  put  a  stop  to  all  private  cor- 
respondence in  his  dominions ;  his  nearest  relations,  even,  did  not 
venture  to  write  to  each  other,  but  sent  verbal  messages  respecting 
their  health  or  affairs.  He  had  murdered  all  his  English  prisoners 
not  restored  at  the  end  of  the  last  war ;  and  it  would  have  been  death 
for  any  man  to  be  known  as  one  who  could  speak  or  read  English* 
Intercepted  correspondence  gave  him  no  insight  as  to  our  intended 
movements ; — we  found  most  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  late 
and  former  war  lying  unopened,  so  that  we  might  have  saved  oor- 
seJ?es  the  trouble  of  using  a  cypher.' 

The  same  letter  concludes  with  a  reprobation  of  the  policy 
which  threw  away  our  hard-earned  prize,  by  setting  up  a  rajah  of 
Mysore  in  the  person  of  a  child  dragged  forth  from  oblivion, 
whose  family  had  no  sort  of  claim  upon  us,  and  who  has  since 
made  us  the  base  return  of  proving  a  more  unfeeling  tyrant  to  his 
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subjects  than  even  Tippoo  ever  was.  This  has  been  best  proved 
by  the  wasted  state  of  the  country,  compared  with  our  own 
flourishing  provinces.  It  has  even  b^en  doubted  whether  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  old  Mysore  dynasty,  since  Purneah  himself,  in 
open  durbar,  and  while  the  British  resident  was  present,  applied 
the  term  ^  spurious  offspring^  to  the  rajah.  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
at  a  much  later  period  of  life,  observed  of  the  whole  subsidiary 
system,  that 

*  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  government  of  every 
country  in  which  it  exists,  weak  and  oppressive;  to  extinguish  all 
honourable  spirit  among  the  higher  clashes  of  society,  and  to  degrade 
and  impoverish  the  whole  people.  The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad  govern- 
ment in  India  is,  n  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by 
rebellion,  or  foreign  conquest ;  but  the  presence  of  a  British  force 
cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the  prince  on  the 
throne  against  every  foreign  and  domestic  enemy.  It  renders  him 
indolent,  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to  strangers  for  his  security ;  and 
eruel  and  avaricious,  by  showing  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  hatred  of  his  subjects.' — p.  463. 

At  a  time  when  the  complete  settlement  of  the  Baramahl, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  familiarity  with,  its  inhabi- 
tants, had  attached  Captain  Munro  to  the  country,  the  principal 
charge  of  which  was  now  likely  to  devolve  on  himself  by  the 
approaching  resignation  of  Colonel  Read,  his  superior  ability 
pointed  him  out  to  the  government  as  the  most  fit  person  to  un- 
dertake the  arduous  task  of  reducing  to  order  the  new  province 
of  Canara,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  assigned  by 
the  late  treaty  to  the  Company.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  his  private  feelings  disinclined  him  to  undertake  such  a  task, 
rendered  peculiarly  unwelcome  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  asso- 
ciations which  had  been  contracted  during  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and  which  were  now  to  be  exchanged  for  a  state  of  solitary 
and  laborious  exile,  in  a  distracted  country  and  an  unfavourable 
climate.  His  sense  of  public  duty,  however,  dictated  the  except- 
ance  of  the  arduous  charge  ;  and  the  exertion  and  ability  which 
be  displayed  therein  contributed  another  important  step  towards 
his  future  elevation.  In  a  letter,  he  says,  contrasting  his  present 
fatigues  with  the  comparative  ease  of  his  late  situation, — 

^  What  n  vain,  unprofitable  life  I  lead !  Had  I  remained  in  the 
Baramahl,  I  should  have  fo,und  leisure  for  many  other  pursuits,  as 
well  as  revenue  :  but  here  all  is  new  ;  it  is  like  labouring  for  ever  at 
the  rudiments  of  a  strange  language.  Whenever  1  have  leisure  to 
think  at  all,  1  wish  myself  anywhere  else  but  here.  1  doubt  much, 
even  if  I  had  the  means  of  returning  to  Europe,  whether  I  could  settle 
there  after  so  long  a  residence  in  India  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  lingering  out  the  dregs  of  life  there  can  never  compensate 
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the  coDsaroing  the  best  of  my  days  in  solitnde,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
I  admire  your  recommending  me  to  change  my  situation  frequently, 
and  take  care  of  my  health.  1  change  my  situation  every  weeli— 
bot  the  sun  folloiirs  me  ;  and  no  constitution  can  for  a  length  of  years 
resist  his  attacks  in  a  tent.^ — p.  242. 

A  very  important  frait  of  hib  labours  at  this  time  was  the 
report  on  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  the 
province,  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Madras  joTernroent.  Through 
what  toils  he  effected  this,  and  under  what  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract. 

^  To  draw  together  (he  materials,  I  was  obliged  \<\  go  through  more 
labour  among  sunniids  (grants)  and  accounts,  than  I  ever  underwent 
in  my  life  before,  and  it  U  not  probahle  that  1  shall  ever  again  have 
Icisnre'to  go  so  much  into  any  other  matters  connected  with  revenue. 
I  got  together  every  thing  in  the  coun^e  of  my  circuit,  and  meant  to 
have  devoted  a  month,  after  coming  down  the  Ghauts,  to  arranging 
and  writing;  but,  hearing  of  the  affair  of  Jumelehad,  I  saw  there 
wonid  t>e  oo  leisure  or  days  of  quiet  for  such  an  occupation ;  and  I 
therefore  hurried  through  as  well  as  I  could,  by  starts,  when  I  could 
get  clear  of  mobs  of  rayets,  from  Soondah,  plundered  by  Dhoodagee, 
and  from  Canara,  robbed,  and  their  families  frequently  murdered,  by 
the  banditti  in  the  southern  districts.' — p.  248. 

The  Dhondagee,  alias  Dhoondee,  here  mentioned,  was  a  no- 
torious disturber  of  the  public  peace,  who  had  escaped  from 
bondage  by  a  mistake  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  desperate  men,  chiefly 
refugees  of  Tippoo's  broken  army,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  the  South.  The  pursuit  and 
destruction  of  this  formidable  aspirant  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  the  first  important  exploit  in  the  unexampled  series  of  services 
which  are  destined  to  carry  down  to  future  ages  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is  no  small  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  that  he  was  at  this  early  period  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  the  great  captain  ;  and  the  number  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  him  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  detailing  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  against  the  rebel  Dhoondee,  constitute  a  feature 
of  cardinal  interest  among  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  We 
think  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  citation  at  length  of  the  last 
letter  of  the  series. 

*  Camp  at  Yepulpurr^^  Sept.  11, 1800. 

*Mt  dear  Munro, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  infoim  you  that  I 
gained  a  complete  victory  yesterday,  in  an  action  with  Dhoondee^s 
army,  in  which  he  was  lulled.  His  body  was  recognised,  and  was 
brought  into  camp  on  a  gun  attached  to  the  19th  Dragoons.  After  I 
had  crossed  the  Blalpoorba,  it  appeared  to  me  vary  clear,  that  if  I 
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pressed  upon  the  king  of  the  two  worlds^  with  my  whole  force  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Dooab,  his  majesty  would  either  cross  the  Toom- 
buddra  with  the  aid  of  the  Patan  chiefs,  and  would  then  enter  Mysore, 
or  he  would  return  into  Savanore,  and  play  the  devil  with  my  peace- 
able communications.     1  therefore  determined,  at  all  events,  to  pre- 
vent his   majesty  from    putting    those   designs  in  execution,   and    1 
marched  with  my  army  to   Kanagerry.     I   sent  Stevenson  towards 
Deodroog,  and  along  the  Kistna,  to  prevent  him  from  sending  his 
guns  and  baggage   to  his  ally,  the  rajah  of  Solapour;  and   I  pushed 
forward   the   whole  of  the  Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  in  one  body, 
between  Stevenson's  corps  and  mine.     I  marched  from  Kanagerry  oa 
the  8th,  left  my  infantry  at  Rowly,  and  proceeded  on  with  the  cavalry 
only,  and   i  arrived  here  on  the  9th — the  infantry  at  Shinnoor,  about 
fifteen  miles  in  my  rear.     The  king  of  the  world  broke  up  on  the  9th 
from  Malgerry,  about  twenty-five  miles  on  this  side  of  Kachoor,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  Kistna ;  but  he  saw  Colonel  Stevenson's  camp, 
returned  immediately,  and   encamped   on   that   evening  about  nine 
miles  from  hence,  between  this  place  and  Bunnoo.     1   had  early  in- 
telligence of  his  situation,  but  the  night  was  so  bad,  and  my  horses 
so  much  fatigued,  that  I   could   not  move.      After  a  most  anxious 
night,  1  marched  in  the  morning,  and  met  the  king  of  the  world  with 
his  army,  about  five   thousand  horse,  at  a  village  called  ConaguII, 
about  six  miles  from  hence.     He  had  not  known  of  my  being  so  near 
him    in  the  night;    had  thought  that  1  was  at  Shinnoor,  and  was 
marching  to  the  westward,  with  an  intention  of  passing  between  the 
Mahratta  and  Mogul  cavalry  and  me.     He  drew  up,  however,  io  a 
very  strong  position,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  and  the  victorious 
army  stood  for  some  time  with  apparent  firmness.     I  charged  them 
with  the  19th  and  25th  Dragoons,  and  the   1st  and  2nd  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  drove  them  before  me  till   they  dispersed,  and  were 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.     1  then  returned,  and  attacked 
the  royal  camp,  and  got  possession  of  elephants,  camels,  baggage,  &c., 
which  were  still  upon  the  ground.     The  Mogul  and  Mahratta  cavalry 
came  up  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  they  have  been  employed  ever 
since  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  scattered  fragments,  of  the 
victorious  army.      Thus  has  ended  tl^is  warfare ;  and  1  shall  com- 
mence my  march  in  a  day  or  two  towards  my  own  country.     An  honest 
killedar  of  Shinnoor  had  written  to  the  king  of  the  world,  by  a  regular 
tappal,  established  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  him  intelligence,  that   I 
was  to  be  at  Rowly  on  the  8th,  and  at  Shinnoor  on  the  9th.     His 
majesty   was  misled  by  this  information,  and  was  nearer  me  than  he 
expected.     The  honest  killedar  did   all   he  could  to  detain  me  at 
Shinnoor,  but  I  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop  ;  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  to  hang  a  great  man  sent  to  show  me  the  road, 
who  manifested  an  inclination  to  show  me  a  good  road  to  a  differeDt 
place.     My  own  and  the  Mahratta  cavalry  afterwards  prevented  any 
communication  between  his  majesty  and  the  killedar.    The  binjarrie 
(arrangement  for  supplies)   most  be  filled,  DotwithstandiDg  the  coq- 
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chisioo  of  the  war,  as  I  imagine  that  I  shall  have  to  carry  on  one  in 
Malabar.^ — Believe  me  yours  most  sincerely, 

*  Arthur  Wellksley.' 

How  little  did  the  writer  of  this  letter  then  think,  that  he  should, 
just  fifteen  years  afterwards,  mete  out  very  much  the  same  mea- 
sure to  another  *"  king  of  the  world,'  in  application  to  whom  the 
title  was,  or  at  least  had  been,  scarcely  ironical ! 

At  the  end  of  about  fourteen  months.  Major  Munro  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  find  his  district  reduced  to  tranquillity,  the  revenues 
collected  without  difficulty,  and  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
improving.     Though  the  highest  ability  and  exertion  had  pro- 
duced this  state  of  things,  it  was  a  much  easier  task  to  maintain 
and  preserve  it ;  and  as  his  repugnance  to  the  country  still  re- 
mained unaltered,  he  now  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  apply  for 
a  change  of  situation.     The  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  already  men- 
tioned, bad  transferred  to  the  British  government,  in  lieu  of  a 
monthly  subsidy  from  that  prince,  a  portion  of  territory  which 
has,  on  that  account,  borne  the  name  of  the  Ceded   Districts. 
The  constant  state  of  warfare,  in  which  this  country  had  been 
always  engaged,  produced  its  usual  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
population ;  and  the  zemindars  and  others,  entrusted  with  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  had  each  of  them  become  the  leader  of 
a  little  army,  occupied  in  destructive  feuds  with  the  contiguous 
villages  ;  while  troops  of  plundering  banditti  roamed  the  country 
at  large,  in  defiance  of  a  weak  and  ill-organised   government. 
Here  was  nothing  very  inviting  to  induce  a  preference  in  selec- 
tion ;  but  Major  Munro,  whether  moved  or  not  by  the  ambition 
of  overcoming  such  difficulties,  applied  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
charge  and  settlement  of  the  Ceded  Districts.     The  value  of  his 
services  in  Canara  was  so  justly  appreciated,  that  the  request  was 
not  granted  without  hesitation  ;  but  the  importance  and  delicacy 
of  the  trust  which  he  was  now  willing  to  assume,  and  which  re- 
quired talents  of  a  kindred  order,  and  no  lower  degree,  at  length 
determined  the  government.     Lord  Clive,  in  an  official  note,  de- 
sired Major  Munro  might  be  told,  that  his  wish  of  detaining  him 
on  the  Malabar  coast  '  had  arisen  from  his  opinion  and  experi- 
ence of  his  superior  management,  but  that  his  own  arguments  had 
shown  that  his  labours  in  the  new  provinces  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous.'    The  province,  however,  which  he  resigned,  was 
not  given  in  charge  to  a  single  hand.   '  As  if  aware,'  says  his  bio- 
grapher, *'  that  another  Munro  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  govern- 
ment divided  Canara  into  two  coUectorates, — appointing  to  one 
of  them   Mr   Alexander  Read,  of  whom  mention   has   already 

*  And  yet  it  has  been  pretended  that  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  in  Malabar  at  this 
period. — See  Mr  Rickards. 
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been  made,  and   giving   up  the  other  to  the  guidance   of  Mr 
Ravenshaw/ 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  seven  which  he  spent  in  the 
management  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  Major  M unro  lived  in  a  tent, 
moving  from  place  to  place  till  he  had  repeatedly  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  its  troubled  state,  he 
perfiirmed  all  his  journies  unattended  by  a  guard  ;  and  in  reply  to 
the  surprise  expressed  by  a  correspondent  on  the  subject,  obser- 
ved, that  he  considered  it  much  safer  to  be  without  one. 

^  I  traversed  Canara  in  every  direction,  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
sepoy  or  military  peon,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  a  much  more  distract- 
ed slate  than  the  Ceded  Districts  have  ever  been,  without  meeting,  or 
even  apprehending,  any  in^iult.  I  do  the  same  here.  The  natives  of 
India,  not  excepting  the  poligars,  have  In  f^eneral  a  good  deal  of  reve- 
rence for  public  authority.  They  suppose  that  collectors  act  only  by 
orders  from  a  superior  power;  and  that,  as  they  are  not  actuated  by 
private  motives,  they  ought  not  to  become  the  olgects  of  resentment. 
1  therefore  consider  the  subordinate  collectors  and  myself  as  being 
perfectly  safe  without  guards ;  and  that,  by  being  without  tbem,  we 
get  much  sooner  acquainted  with  the  people.^ — p.  327. 

We  here  see  the  importance  of  preserving,  among  the  natives, 
their  hereditary  respect  for  legitimate  authority.  In  1807,  when 
be  retired  from  the  appointment,  he  had  raised  the  annual  receipts 
of  government  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lacs  of  pagodas,  and  ren- 
dered at  the  same  time  the  most  inestimable  services  to  the  in- 
habitants themselves  of  the  Ceded  Districts. 

The  rupture  with  Scindiah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  called  out  the 
two  armies  headed  respectively  by  Lord  Lake  and  GeneralWelles- 
ley,  with  the  latter  of  whom  Major  M unro  communicated  privately 
and  officially  during  the  whole  campaign.  We  could  extract  more 
of  interest  from  this  correspondence  than  our  limits  will  allow,  for 
the  letters  are  valuable,  both  as  military  and  historical  documents. 
In  one,  which  is  much  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  General  Wel- 
lesley  describes  the  famous  battle  of  Assye,  in  a  clear,  lively,  and 
natural  detail,  which  will,  no  doubt,  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
Indian  story  in  all  time  coming. 

The  unfortunate  orders  of  government  relative  to  the  military 
dress  of  the  native  soldiers,  which  led  to  the  mutiny  at  Vellorein 
1806,  are  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  in  Colonel  Munro's 
private  letters.  He  might  justly  have  included  in  his  censure  a 
very  imprudent  letter  of  instructions  from  the  governor  for  the 
time  being  to  a  Doctor  Kerr,  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  to 
report  upon  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  throughout  the 
Madras  territory;  instructions  which  the  worthy  doctor  gave 
efleet  to  with  much  more  zeal  than  judgment.    The  easy  handle^ 
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wfaieh  the  prohibition  of  the  marks  of  caste  afforded  to  those  in- 
terested in  misleading  the  ignorant^  naight  have  been  foreseen. 
The  sepoys  were  attached  to  our  service,  both  from  long  habit 
and  from  interest,  and  nothing  but  an  idle  attack  upon  their  pre- 
judices could  have  shaken  their  fidelity. 

*  Peter  the  Great  (says  Monro)  found  the  Russian  beard  a  tough  job. 
Beards  and  whiskers  are  not  now  such  weighty  matters  in  Europe  as 
formerly;  bat  even  now,  an  order  to  shave  the  heads  of  all  the  troops 
in  Britain,  leaving  them  only  a  lock  on  the  crown  like  Hindoos,  or  to 
make  all  the  Presbyterian  soldiers  wear  the  image  of  the  pope  or  St 
Anthony,  instead  of  a  cockade,  would,  I  suspect  occasion  some  ex- 
pressions, if  not  acts  of  disloyalty As  to  the  hair  upon 

the  upper  Up,  its  form  is  so  much  like  that  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears upon  the  upper  lip  of  our  own  dragoons  and  grenadiers,  that 
none  but  the  critical  eye  of  a  shaver  could  distinguish  the  difference. 
Had  the  grand  projected  shaving-match  terminated  without  accident, 
it  might  have  amused  the  spectators  like  a  pantomime  upon  a  large 
stage  :  but  when  it  is  considered  how  many  brave  men  lost  their  lives 
by  it,  one  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  national  character.'— p.  367. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  whether  from  our  insular 
situation  or  otherwise,  there  is  certainly  a  portion  of  the  British 
eomrounity  whose  microscopic  range  of  vision  does  not  appear 
to  extend  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  their  own  daily  expe- 
rience, and  who  would,  with  unwitting  simplicity,  transfer  the 
notions  imbibed  by  them  in  the  routine  of  their  own  country  or 
parish,  to  our  Indian  dominions,  which  have  so  lately  been  ac- 
quired by  the  sword,  and  which  must,  for  some  time  at  least,  be 
held  with  considerable  caution  and  address.  Hence  the  indig- 
nation of  such  worthy  persons,  when  they  hear  that  a  judge  at 
Bombay  (Lord  Ellenborough's  wild  elephant)  has  been  pre- 
vented from  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court  over  the 
natives  in  the  interior  ;  and  hence  the  assenting  credulity  which  is 
so  often  yielded  to  the  schemes  of  quack  legislators,  who,  with 
no  better  experience  than  may  have  been  derived  from  a  short 
residence  in,  or  a  scampering  journey  through,  the  country, 
would  people  India  with  English  farmers,  and  govern  it  with  old 
English  laws.  Of  even  the  local  regulations,  with  all  their  neces- 
sary modification.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  remarked, 

^  The  fault  of  our  judicial  code  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  it  for  a  first  essay.  Our  own  laws  expanded  gradually,  during 
several  centuries,  along  with  the  increasing  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  so  that  they  were  always  fitted  in  some  measure  to 
their  faculties.  But  here,  without  any  preparation,  we  throw  them 
down  in  the  lump,  among  a  parcel  of  ignorant  rayets  and  eqitolly 

ignorant  pundits It  would  have  been  better  to  have  curtailed 

nine-tenths    of  the    regulations,   to    have   confined    appeals  within 
narrower  limits,  and  to  liave  made  the  zillah-judges  absolute.' — p.  972. 
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About  the  year  1805,  the  subject  of  Mr  Gleig's  memoirs  becMi, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  think  of 
revisiting  his  family  and  country — a  resolution  which  was  strength* 
ened  by  the  discovery  that  his  sight  was  failing  him.  He  says, 
*  I  endeavour  to  believe  that  Xhh  is  entirely  owing  to  my  having  lived 
so  many  years  in  tents  under  a  burning  fun.  The  sun  has  probably 
not  shone  in  vain ;  but  I  suspect  that  time  has  al«o  had  a  share  iq 
whitening  my  hair  and  dimming  my  sight.  His  hand  appears  now  be- 
fore my  eyes  only  thin  and  shadowy,  like  that  of  one  ofOssian'aghost^s^ 
but  it  will  grow  thick  and  dark  in  a  few  years,  and  i  roust  therefore 
return  to  my  native  land,  and  see  my  friends  before  it  is  too  late.' 

His  final  intention  of  quittine  India  was  announced  by  a  letter, 
dated  August,  1807  ;  and  in  the  following  October  be  embarked 
for  England.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hope  and  excitement 
that  such  a  change  might,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce, Colonel  Munro's  usual  penetration  and  self-knowtedge 
augured  very  truly  of  the  result  of  his  visit  home.  His  active  and 
powerful  mind,  ever  used  to  exertion,  was  not  likely  to  subside 
with  satisfaction  into  the  quietude  of  private  life ;  and,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  departure,  he  wrote,  that  he  should  ^  be  obliged  to 
returnto  India  for  employment.' 

With  all  due  praise  to  Mr  Gleig  for  the  zeal  and  judgment  with 
which  he  has  brought  together  the  valuable  papers  here  laid  before 
the  public,  we  must  say  that  we  cannot,  in  some  instances,  compli- 
ment him  on  the  felicity  of  his  illustration.  He  observes  of  Sir 
Thomas,  (p.  876,)  that  he  was  ^  in  more  than  one  instance  the  au- 
thor of  arrangements,  in  which  he  never  appeared,  exactly  as  the 
Mcene-ihifier  in  a  theatre,  though  himself  unseen,  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  transmutations  which  the  sword  of  harlequin  seems  to  pro- 
duce !'  Our  biographer  could  scarcely  have  gone  lower  for  a 
comparison  than  the  scene*shiAer — unless,  indeed,  he  had  selected 
the  candle-snuffer. 

Colonel  Munro,  after  an  absence  of  eight-and-twenty  years, 
landed  at  Deal,  in  April,  1803.  The  mixture  of  feelings  with 
which  such  a  sensitive  and  reflecting  mind  revisited  home,  may  be 
imagined.  His  mother  was  just  dead,  his  father  on  the  last  verge 
of  existence,  and  most  of  his  youthful  friends  or  acquaintance  either 
deceased,  or  so  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  Some 
mingled  enjoyment,  however,  still  remained  to  him,  in  rambling 
among  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  renewing  his  intimacy  with 
the  features  of  inanimate  nature,  whose  duration  bears  such  dis- 
propoi*tion  to  that  of  the  fleeting  beings  who  survey  them.  He 
thus  writes,  from  Glasgow,  of  that  city,  and  the  beautiful  scenerj 
of  the  Kelvin  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

*  I  never  was  so  impatient  under  deafness  at  at  present ;  when  I 
meet  every  moment,  in  my  native  city,  old  acquaiotances,  askings 
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6ttj  qnefldoiif,  which  thej  are  obliged  to  repeat  foar  or  five  timci  be- 
fore Ibej  can  make  me  compreheDd  them.    Some  of  them  stare  at  me, 
aod  thiok,  oo  doubt,  that  1  am  come  home  becaose  1  am  deranged. 
I  am  60  entirely  incapable  of  taking  anj  part  in  conversation,  that  I 
have  oo  pleasure  in  company,  and  go  into  it  merely  to  save  appear- 
aocea.     A  solitary  walk  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  which  1  have  any 
enjoyment.     1  have  been  twice  at  Northside ;  and  though  it  rained 
without  ceasing  on  both  days,  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  rambling  up 
and  down  the  river  from  Claysloup  to  the  Aqueduct-bridge.     1  stood 
above  an  hour  at  Jackson's  dam,  looking  at  the  water  rushing  over, 
while  the  rain  and  withered  leaves  were  descending  thick  about  me, 
and   while  I   recalled  the  days  that  are  past,     llie  wind  whistling 
through  the  trees,  and  the  water  tumbling  over  the  dam,  had  still  the 
same  sonnd  as  before;  but  the  darkness  of  the  day,  and  the  little  smart 
box  perched  upon  the  opposite  bank,  destroyed  much  of  the  illusion, 
and  made  me  feel  that  former  times  were  gone.    1  don't  know  how  it 
Is,  bat  when  1  look  back  to  early  years  1  always  associate  sunshine 
with  them ;  when  I  think  of  North woodside,  1  always  think  of  a  6oe 
day,  with  the  sunbeams  streaming  down  upon  Kelvin  and  its  wood/ 
banks.     I  do  not  enter  completely  into  early  scenes  of  life  in  gloomy 
drizzling  weather.' — p.  378. 

But  his  was  not  a  mind  to  remain  long  satisfied  without  exer- 
tion. He  repaired  to  London,  where  the  approaching  discussiona 
relative  to  the  Company's  charter  were  well  calculate  to  intei^st 
and  employ  him ;  and  the  moment  was  near  at  hand  when  the 
accumulated  fruits  of  such  rare  experience,  judgment,  and  indus- 
try as  bis,  were  destined  to  produce  a  deep  impression  upon  par- 
liament. We  take  occasion  to  notice  here  the  effrontery  with 
which  certain  luckless  visionaries  have  put  forth  their  assertion, 
^  that  Colonel  Munro's  opinions  respecting  the  demand  for  our 
manufactures  in  India  have  been  refuted  by  experience.'  He  re- 
peatedly declared,^  ^  that  it  was  entirely  a  question  of  price;  and 
that,  whenever  we  could  undersell  the  Hindoos  in  any  article  which 
thej  required,  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  interior  in  spite  of  all 
rtgulations  to  prevent  it.^  Now  it  is  notorious  that  the  reduction  in 
the  manufacturing  price  of  all  cotton  goodsf  since  the  above  was 
spoken,  has  been  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any  human  foresight 

*  Ses  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  ParliamcDt,  1813. 
t  BRITISH  CALICOES,  Ax. 
PrieeM  tn  Oelolw  1313,  onJ  in  October  1828. 

e.Mi  CamtMricf,  ptr  piece  of  IS  yards,  S0#.  .        .        .    %t,    Sd. 

Ditto        .        .        •    ditto        S7«.  .        •        •  11#.    9d. 

Ditto        .  .    ditto         SSt.  •  .  lit. 

Ditto        •        .        •    ditto         39«.  •  •  16#.    6dL 

9>3tb  Shirtinc  .        •        per  yard        U,tU9d   ...  6^ 

Ditto        .  •    ditto  1#.  lid.      •        •        .  lOtf. 

Ditto       .        •       •    ditto  t#.  •        •        •    1#. 

Ditto        •  .    ditto  tt.4d.  •        .    1#.    Si. 

'   Bm  ParUamMitanr  Papori— 18S9. 
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They  have  certainly  been  imported  into  India  in  ruinous  profu- 
sion ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  natives  who  have  purchased  them  has 
confirmed^  and  not  refuted^  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Munro.  This 
cheap  importation  has  ruined  the  native  weavers — which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  any  concern  to  us,  their  benevolent  rulers — 
but  let  our  own  manufacturers  bear  witness  to  the  prosperity 
which  it  has  produced  at  home  :  those  manufacturers,  who  have 
kept  their  machinery  at  work  only  because  it  could  not,  like  an 
ordinary  labourer,  be  got  rid  of  at  once — the  services  of  which 
were  not  engaged  as  required,  or  paid  for  as  performed,  but  all  in 
advance  J  and  the  stoppage  of  whose  activity  was  the  signal  of 
bankruptcy.  But  the  spoken  and  written  opinions  of  Colonel 
Monro  at  that  period  (1812-13)  are,  with  such  particular  modifi- 
cations as  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years  must  necessarily  occasion, 
deserving  of  the  deepest  attention  at  this  moment ;  and  we  will 
extract  from  his  Memoranda^  a  passage,  which  most  singularly 
illustrates  and  confirms  the  argument  in  an  article  of  our  Number 
for  January  last,  whereby  it  was  shown  that  any  increased  con- 
sumption of  our  manufactures  in  Jnc/ia,  our  own  conquered  terri- 
tory, is  a  most  absurd  ground  on  which  to  build  anticipations  of 
their  augmented  use  in  China^  where  we  are  confined  to  a  single 
port  by  the  most  independent,  illiberal,  and  jealous  government 
in  the  world — Japan  alone  excepted.     Colonel  Munro  says, 

'  It  w  our  polilical  power^  acquired  by  the  Company's  arms,  wf»ich 
has  made  the  trade  to  India  what  it  Is:  without  that  |>ower,  it  would 
ha?e  been  kept  within  narrow  bounds  by  the  jealousy  und  exaction  of 
the  native  princes^  and  by  some,  such  as  Tippoo,  would  have  been 
prevented  altogether.'^ 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  pleased  to  find  ourselves  in  such 
company.  Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  just,  or  wise  (or  possi- 
ble), to  make  ourselves  masters  of  China,  we  may  talk  of  intro- 
ducing our  manufactures  there  as  they  have  been  introduced  in 
India ;  but  until  we  are  prepared  to  follow  the  advice  of  those 
liberal  and  enlightened  persons  who  have  already  proposed  car- 
rying  free-trade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  let  us  not  hear  India 
and  China  talked  of  in  the  same  breath. 

Colonel  Munro  contemplated  with  no  great  apprehension  the 
Utopian  ficbeme  of  colonizing  India  with  Europeans,  simply 
from  the  impossibility  of  colonization  extending  itself  beyond 
very  confined  limKs.  Putting  climate  out  of  the  question,  he 
knew  that  they  could  not,  by  law,  become  proprietors  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  frugality  of  the  natives,  joined  to  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  (two  or  at  most  three-pence  per  day)  would  efiectually 

♦  Appendix,  p.  354. 
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prerent  their  becoming  cultivators  of  it.  ^  But  supposing  ev«n 
an  extreme  case,'  continues  he,  ^that  all  the  Europeans  who 
could  find  employment  in  trade  should  settle  there,  and  abandon 
for  ever  there  native  country,  and  that  there  number  should  in 
time  amount  to  fifty  thousand,  yet  even  this  number,  unlikely  as 
it  is  ever  to  be  seen,  would,  if  left  to  itself,  be  lost  among  a 
native  population  of  forty  millions.'  The  English  settlers  would 
either  dwindle  into  a  race  little  better  than  the  mixed  caste 
descended  from  the  Portuguese  ;  or  they  would,  preserving  their 
own  caste  unimpaired,  exercise  a  most  pestilent  ascendency-over 
the  natives.  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  natives  at  present  look  up 
with  great  submission  to  Europeans,  and  this  it  is  that  furnishes 
one  powerful  argument  against  Indian  colonization. 

The  minute  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  legislature  in  1813,  into 
Indian  affairs,  and  that  very  able  and  valuable  work,  the  Fifth 
Report,  gave  occasion  to  serious  doubts  in  England  as  to  the  ope- 
ration  of  what  has  been  technically  styled  ^  the  judicial  system.' 
It  was  resolved,  by  those  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Company's  affairs  in  England,  to  send  out  an  express  com- 
mission, foT  the  purpose  of  removing  or  mitigating  its  defects ; 
and  Colonel  Munro's  rare  qualifications  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fit  person  to  conduct  it.  He  accordingly  re-embarked  for 
India  in  1814;  having,  shortly  before,  in  oblivion  of  his  early 
diatribes  against  matrimony,  been  united  to  the  lady  whose  society 
formed  the  ornament  and  delight  of  his  after  life.  The  new  com- 
mission was  doomed  to  contend,  at  Madras,  against  the  combined 
array  of  interest  and  prejudice  ;  for  those  who  did  not  happen  to 
be  enamoured  of  the  old  system,  through  the  influence  of  time  and 
usaf^e,  could  plainly  perceive,  in  the  proposed  modifications,  a 
tendency  to  abolish  many  lucrative  appointments.  Every  kind  of 
obstacle  was,  therefore,  presented  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mission, and  every  contrivance  for  gaining  time  adopted  by  the 
many  who  were  hostile  to  plans  which  they  regarded  as  dangerous 
innovations.  Colonel  Munro  thus  writes  to  Mr  Cumming,  of  the 
Board  of  Control : — 

*  It  caDDot  be  expected  that  men  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  system  of  1793  as  perfect,  will  easily  give  it  up  as  altogether 
inadequate  ;  or  that  even  those  who  have  lost  their  reverence  for  that 
system  will  favour  a  new  one  which  must,  in  its  course,  do  away  a 
great  proportion  of  the  courts  and  appointments  connected  with  them. 
We  might  as  well  expect  to  find  military  men  applauding  a  system 
for  reducing  the  army.  I  am  not,  therefore,  at  all  discouraged  by  the 
nomher  of  opinions  against  the  system,  because  every  person  in  the 
JQdiciai  line  must  be  against  it,  either  from  interest  or  prejudice.' 

By  dint,  however,  of  firmness  and  perseverance,  the  commis- 
sioners 
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mners  succeeded  in  passing  the  reguli^ons  which  defined  the 
powers  of  the  collector  as  magistrate,  and  of  the  ziUah-judge 
as  criminal-judge ;  together  with  those  general  arrangements  by 
which  the  natives  ceased  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  administration  of  justice.     But  while  the  commission  was 
yet  unexpired,  the  inroads  of  the  Pindarries,  and  the  confederacy 
formed  among  those  native  powers  who  encouraged  and  protected 
them,  drew  attention  from  civil  details,  and  opened  a  road  to  mili- 
tary distinction,  of  which  Colonel  Munro  nobly  availed  himself, 
in    spite   of   formidable   obstacles   arising  principally  from  the 
jealous  and  unfriendly  feelings  of  the  Madras  government  towards 
him.     He  at  first  undertook  the  o£Bce  of  commissioner  for  ar- 
ranging the  provinces  ceded  by  the  Peishwah  to  the  Company, 
but  with  some  reluctance,  as  this  implied  the  exercise  of  civil 
duties  at  a  time  when  hostilities  appeared  likely  to  commence. 
But  when  the  Mahratta  war  at  once  blazed  out,  with  the  attack 
upon    Mr  Elphinstone,  the   resident    at    Poonah,  a   brigadier's 
commission  was  forwarded  to  him,  in  compliance  with  his  own 
earnest  wishes,  by  Lord  Hastings.     The  whole  force,  however,  at 
his  disposal  only  amounted  to  five  companies  of  infantry,  with 
two  field-pieces,  at  the  time  when  the  Peishwah  issued  orders  for 
the  reoccupation  of  the  country  which  he  had  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Poonah.     Instead  of  acting  merely  on  the  defensive.  General 
Munro  boldly  determined,  with  his  five  companies  of  sepoys,  to 
open  the  campaign  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  thus  save  the  Com- 
pany's territory  from  the  evils  of  the  contest.     Having  applied  in 
vain  for  more  troops  to  the  Madras  government,  though  seconded 
by  Mr  Elphinstone  and  the  commander-in-chief,  and  seeing  that 
regular  forces  were  not  to  be  had,  he  turned  to  powerful  account 
the  extraordinary  talent  which  he  possessed  of  enlisting  the  good- 
will and  services  of  the  natives  on  his  side.     By  judicious  pro- 
clamations, he  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly-ceded  pro- 
vinces to  pay  their  accustomed  dues  to  their  old  roasters — an 
order  which  they  felt  quite  inclined  to  obey  ;  and  by  arming  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  enabling  them  to  defend  their  fortified 
villages  from  depredation,  he  kept  undiminished  his  own  small 
force  for  offensive  operations.     Beine  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
some  inconsiderable  reinforcements,  he  opened  the  campaign  in 
real  earnest,  and  successfully  reduced  a  number  of  the  enemy's 
strongholds,  which  he  garrisoned,  in  his  progress,  with  native 
irregulars.      After  the    fall   of  Balgam,  an  important  fortress, 
he  was  joined  by  Brigadier  Pritzler,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
reserve.     Seeing  himself  now  at  the  head  of  a  more  respectable 
force,  he  proceeded  upon  operations  of  greater  importance,  and, 
marching  northwards,  invested  Sholapoor.    This  place,  notwith- 
standing 
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ftending  that  it  was  covered  by  a  field -force,  including  cavati7,of 
nearlj  ten  thousand  men,  was  soon  reduced,  and  the  Peishwab's 
troops  utterly  broken  and  dispersed.  With  tbe  fall  of  Sholapoor, 
General  M unro^s  brilliant  campaign  may  be^considered  to  have 
closed ;  and  as  we  have  already  given  Mr  Canning's  splendid 
allusion  to  it,  we  cannot  now  pay  a  juster  (ribute  to  his  merits 
than  by  quoting  a  private  letter  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  whom 
inch  testimony  must  be  considered,  on  every  account,  as  coming 
with  double  value. 

^  I  send  yoa  a  copy  of  a  public  letter  from  T&m  Munro  Saheh^  writ- 
ten for  tbe  information  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  If  this  letter  makes 
tlie  same  impression  upon  jou  that  it  did  upon  me,  we  shall  all  re- 
cede  as  this  eitraordinarj  man  comes  forward.  We  use  common  vul- 
gar means,  and  go  on  zealously,  and  actively,  and  courageously 
enoogb;  bat  how  different  is  his  part  in  the  drama!  Insulated  In  an 
eaemy's  country,  with  no  military  means  whatever,  (five  disposable 
companies  of  sepoys  were  nothing,)  he  forms  the  plan  of  subduing 
the  country,  eipelUng  the  army  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  collecting 
tbe  revenues  Ihat  are  due  to  the  enemy,  through  the  means  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  aided  and  supported  by  a  few  irregular  io- 
£iDtry,  whom  he  invites  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  for  that 
purpose.  His  plan,  which  is  at  once  simple  and  greats  is  successful 
10  a  degree  that  a  mind  like  his  could  alone  have  anticipated.  The 
country  comes  into  his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  modes-^the 
sealom  and  spirited  efforts  of  the  natives  to  place  themselves  under 
bis  rale,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  flpovemment  which,  when  ad- 
ninlstered  by  a  man  like  him,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Munro, 
tbey  say,  hm  been  aided  in  this  great  work  by  his  local  reputation— 
but  thai  adds  to  his  title  to  praise.  His  popularity,  in  the  quarter 
where  he  is  placed,  is  the  result  of  long  eiperience  of  his  talents  and 
Tinues,Hind  rests  exactly  upon  that  basis  of  which  an  able  and  good 
man  may  be  proud. ' — p.  603. 

Peace  being  finally  restored,  the  severe  injury  which  bis 
health  bad  sustained  from  such  extraordinary  exertions  deter- 
mined the  Brigadier  on  resigning  all  his  commissions,  civil  as 
well  as  military;  and  in  January,  1819,  he  re-embarked  for 
England,  with  Mrs  Munro.  There  the  fittest  and  most  grate- 
ful rewards  of  forty  years'  unwearied  exertion  for  the  public 
good  may  be  said  to  have  awaited  his  landing.  It  was  within 
a  few  weeks  announced  to  him,  that  he  had  been  selected  to 
succeed  the  Hon  Hugh  Elliot,  as  governor  of  Madras.*     The 

*  Mr  Gieif(,  shoutd  hit  work  be  reprloted,  may  as  wtll  give  this  io  more  deuU. 
Another  centleman  had  been  thought  of  bj  L.ord  Liverpool,  and  bad,  indeed,  been 
nentioned  to  tbe  East  India  Direciort  in  a  manher  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  but  the  mo* 
ntat  Mr  Campbell  Majoribanks,  their  chairman,  introduced  the  name  and  qualifica* 
t)oos  of  Munro  to  Mr  Canning,  then  president  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  the  appoint- 
••Dt  was  certain.  We  have  heard  Mr  Canning's  ipiimma  verba  were,  <  Nay,  if  you 
kave  such  a  card  as  that,  it  inutt  be  played.* 
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rank  of  major-general  was  then  conferred  upon  bim,  and  he  was 
appointed  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath.  He  had  come  home 
with  the  wish  and  expectation  of  passing  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  in  his  native  land ;  but  an  opportunity  now  ofifered  of  ex- 
ercising bis  extraordinary  talents  on  a  scale  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  the  highest  effect,  and  he  did  not  decline  it. 
The  congratulations  of  all  those  whose  praise  is  most  valuable, 
attended  him  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  public  tribute  of  Mr 
Canning  was  given  in  words  which  we  have  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure in  quoting. 

^  We  bewilder  ourselves,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  (said  that  giflted 
man,)  with  opiDions  respecting  the  sources  from  which  power  is  de- 
rived. Some  suppose  it  to  arise  with  the  people  themselves,  while 
others  entertain  a  different  view :  all,  however,  are  agreed  that  it 
should  be  exercised /or  the  people.  If  ever  an  appointment  took  place 
to  which  this  might  be  ascribed  as  the  distinguishing  motive,  it  is  that 
which  we  have  now  come  together  to  celebrate  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  meritorious  officer  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Madras  w)ll,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  ever  keep  in  view  those 
measures  which  will  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  twelve  millions 
of  people.^ 

And  yet  he,  whom  Canning  thus  appreciated,  is  the  man  against 
whom  the  breath  of  calumny,  foul  as  the  sources  from  which  it  ori- 
ginates, has  lately  been  directed — who  has  been  accused  of  offering 
to  sell  his  evidence  to  the  Liverpool/ree-^raders  at  the  last  renewiS 
of  the  charter!  We  will  not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  doubt  the  libe  - 
rality  of  the  purchasers, had  such  an  opportunity  ever  presented  it-- 
self;  but  the  charge  against  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  one  of  which 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  is  a  continued  refutal,  and  the  authoritj 
of  his  detractors  is  of  a  description  that  could  do  no  harm  to  excel- 
lence less  indisputable  than  his.  In  December,  1819,  scarcely 
six  months  after  his  arrival  at  home,  he  re-embarked,  with  Lady 
Munro,  at  Deal — their  infant  son  being  left  behind  in  charge  of 
his  mother's  family.  The  appendix  to  the  volumes  of  Mr  Gleig, 
which  of  course  contains  only  a  small  selection  of  the  public 
papers  of  the  governor  of  Madras,  bears  witness  to  the  wisdom 
and  temper  that  guided  his  counsels,  in  a  station  to  which  merit 
alone  had  raised  him  from  the  humble  rank  of  an  unfriended  cadet. 
His  accustomed  benevolence  to  the  natives  was  displayed  in  the 
formation  of  institutions  for  their  instruction,  and  in  providing  for 
the  old  age  of  such  as  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  public  service. 
In  regard  to  the  absurd,  but  short-lived  experiment  of  an  Indian 
free  press,  his  recorded  opinion  is  too  forcible  and  conclusive  not 
to  be  given. 

^  A  free  press,  and  the  dominion  of  strangers,  are  things  which  are 
quite  incompatible,  and  which  cannot  long  exist  together ;  for  what 

is 
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is  the  first  datj  of  a  free  press?  It  is  to  deliver-  the  coaotry  from  a 
foreign  joke,  and  to  sacrifice,  to  this  one  great  object,  erery  measure 

and  consideration If  we,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  few 

European  editors  of  newspapers,  permit  a  licentious  press  to  under- 
mine among  the  natives  all  respect  for  the  European  character  and 
authority,  we  shall  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  our  native 

troops,  and  never  be  secure  from  insurrection We  are 

trying  an  experiment  never  yet  tried  in  the  world;  maintaining  a 
foreign  dominion  by  means  of  a  native  army,  and  teaching  that  army, 
through  a  free  press,  that  they  ought  to  expel  us,  and  deliver  their 
country.  As  far  as  Europeans  only,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  service, 
tre  concerned,  the  freedom  or  restriction  of  the  press  could  do  little 
good  or  harm^  and  would  hardly  deserve  any  serious  attention.  It  is 
only  as  regarck  the  natives,  that  the  press  can  be  viewed  with  appre- 
hension ;  and  it  is  only  when  it.  comes  to  agitate  our  native  army, 
that  its  terrible  efiects  will  be  felt.'— vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

We  would  gladly  add  Sir  Thomas's  sentiments  on  the  folly  and 
danger  of  attempting  to  hasten  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  by  the 
interference  of  government,  but  must  proceed.     The  period  of 
peace  was  improved  by  him  to  the  preservation  of  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  Madras  presi- 
dency,— the  latter  of  these  two  great  objects  being  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  promotion  of  the  former.     The  insurrections  of 
petty  chiefs,  which  had  often  been  caused  by  the  precipitancy  and 
misconduct  of  our  own  civil  and  military  officers,  were  prevented 
by  forbidding  the  local  authorities  from  proceeding  to  extremities 
against  them,  without  an  application  to  government ;  as  well  as 
by  showing  more  confidence  in  them,  and  thereby  rendering  them 
more  attached  to  U9.     The  task  of  improving  our  resources,  by 
&r  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  was  wisely  begun  by  lowering  the 
aSBeisments  on  the  cultivators,  as  this  had  generally  been  too  high 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  had  consequently 
presented  that  extension  of  cultivation  which  alone  could  efiect  a 
permanent  increase  of  revenue.*     In  conformity  with  one  of  his 
favourite  maxims,  that  *  the  superintending  influence  of  a  governor 
ought  to  be  felt  in  every  comer  of  his  province,'  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  like  Raffles,  made  frequent  and  toilsome  journies  into  the 
remote  districts.     Like  Raffl,es,  too,  he  was  ever  open  and  acces- 
sible to  the  natives,  towards  whom  the  kind  feelings  of  his  eariy 
h'fe  never  cooled,  and  concerning  whom  he  writes  to  Lady  Munro, 
in  one  of  his  inland  tours,  ^  I  like  to  recognise  among  them  a 

*  Hifl  views  od  this  subject  are  Uius  admirably  surorotd' up: — *I  wish  to  see  the 
usages  of  each  country  or  province  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  revenue  system ;  to  pro- 
tect landed  property  as  we  find  it,  whether  in  small  portions  or  large  masses ;  not  to 
vex  the  people  by  regulations ;  neither  to  subdivide  what  is  great,  nor  consolidate  what 
is  small ;  and  to  lower  the  assessment  generally  wherever  h  is  too  bighf  «-leave  the 
rest  to  Providence  and  their  industry.'*^.  68. , 
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great  number  of  mj  old  acqaaintances,  who,  I  hope,  are  as  glad  to 
see  me  as  I  to  see  them.'  Even  when  at  Madras,  he  gave  up 
several  mornings  in  the  week  to  their  personal  applications,  by  re- 
sorting constantly  to  the  same  walk,  and  entering  freely  into  con- 
versation with  those  who  purposely  threw  themselves  in  his  way. 
Such  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  and  such  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  them,  of  course  demanded  the  most  rigid  division  of  time ;  and 
here  we  cannot  do  better  than  let  his  biographer  ^>eak. 

<  As  the  interval  between  sunrise  and  the  ringing  of  the  breakfast- 
bell  was  given  up  to  receiving  the  personal  applications  of  the 
natives,  so  was  the  period  of  breakfast  itself,  and  about  an  hour,  after 
its  conclusion,  devoted  to  a  similar  intercourse  with  £urq>eaD& 
The  table  was  always  spread  for  thirty  persons;  and  such  as  had 
business  to  transact,  or  personal  applications  to  make  to  the  governor^ 
were  expected  to  partake  in  the  meal.  By  adhering  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  steadily  refusing  to  waste  so  much  as  a  minute  in  useless 
chit-chat,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  enabled  to  withdraw  to  bis  owd 
room  usually  ah'out  half-past  nine,  where,  till  four  o'clock,  be  re* 
maioed  employed  in  public  business,  and  inaccessible,  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  to  all  intruders.  Four  was  his  hour  of 
dinner,  except  twice  a  month,  when  large  parties  were  in?ited  to  the 
government-house,  at  eight  o'clock  ;  yet  e?en  these  were  not  per- 
mitted to  interfere,  in  any  respect,  with  the  earlier  arrangements  for 
the  day.  At  half-past  five,  or  six,  according  to  the.  season  of  the 
year,  he  drove  out,  for  a  time,  with  Lady  Munro ;  after  which,  he 
again  withdrew  to  his  own  room,  and  applied  to  business.  At  eight, 
tea  was  served,  when  he  joined  his  family :  from  the  conclufion  of 
this  repast  till  he  retired  for  the  night,  which  occurred  about  ten  or 
half-past  ten^  he  remained  among  them.'-rp.  71. 

Among  the  letters,  we  find  one  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  duty 
appreciating  his  masterly  work  on  Central  India.  It  is  delightf^ 
to  trace  the  mutual  interchange  of  frienddiip,  admiration,  and 
esteem,  which  began  with  the  earliest  career  of  this  ^  par  nobile 
fratrum,'  continued  through  their  very  equal  race,  and  never 
ended  but  with  the  death  of  one  of  them. 

^  1  wonder  how  you  have  found  time  for  such  works.  I  think  that 
all  this  must  end  in  yobr  writing  a  general  history,  and  making  all 
other  histories  unnecessary,  by  beginning,  like  the  Persians,  with 
Huzzut  Adam,  or  at  least  with  Mehta  Nobh.  1  have  been  much 
pleased  with  your  first  chapter :  it  contains  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion ;  much  of  it  is  new ;  and  though  much  of  it,  also,  is  what  was 
known  before,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  on  that  account,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  as  it  shows  us  how  general  and  uniform  many  of  the 
Indian  institutions  and  customs  were  in  provinces  very  remote  from 
each  other.  If  you  persist  in  your  plan  of  going  home  at  present,  and 
if  ever  you  venture  to  India  again,  I  hope  you  will  come  and  relieve 
me ;  for  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  this  government  in  the  bands  of 

a  man 
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t  QMo  who  bat  had  more  practical  experience  in  India  than  any 
European  who  ever  yisited  it.'' 

A  large  portion  of  this  second  volume  consists  of  correq>ond- 
ence  and  details  respecting  the  Burmese  war,  with  which  Sir 
Thomas  Munro's  name  is  indeed  nobly  associated.    At  a  time 
when  his  private  wishes  led  him  to  look  most  earnestly  towards 
home,  and  even  to  transmit  his  written  application  for  a  succes- 
sor, the  contest  with  the  kingdom  of  Ava  broke  out ;  and  it 
is  well  known  that,  when  this  was  at  its  height,  he  made  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  his  public-spirited  o£fer  to  remain  in  India 
until  it  should  be  concluded.     Tnis  offer  was,  of  course,  promptly 
received,  and  thankfully  acknowledged.  The  justness  and  sagacity 
of  the  views  which,  from  the  very  first,  he  took  regardihg  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  extraordinary 
zeal  and  effect  with  which  he  contributed  towards  its  successful 
termination,  by  the  supply  of  troops  from  the  Madras  army — and 
this  without  increasing  the  military  establishment  of  his  presidency. 
The  successful  termination  of  the  war*  won  for  the  governor  of 
Madras  his  just  tneed  of  approbation  and  thanks  from  the  supreme 
government,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  more  than  pro- 
portionate share  that  he  had  in  bringing  it  about ;  while  the  addi- 
tional rank  of  baronet,  conferred  in  1825,  showed  the  sense  which 
was  entertained  of  his  services  by  the  ministry  at  home.    It  was 
the  last  great  public  benefit  that  he  was  destined  to  render  to  his 
country,  and  crowned  a  life  which  was  long  indeed,  if  measured 
by  its  usefulness — ^  quantum  ad  gloriam,  longissimum  sevum  pe- 
regit.'     The  indisposition  of  Lady  Munro,  while  the  contest  with 
Ava  remained  yet  undecided,  added  to  the  severe  and  dangerous 
illness  of  a  second  son  who  was  born  to  them  at  Madras,  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  Sir  Thomas  should  be  left  alone  in  India 
until  the  time  might  arrive  when  he  could  join  his  family  at  home. 
With  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  were  innate  in  him, 
he  had  always  refrained  from  making  a  display  of  domestic  fond- 
ness before  strangers ;  but  of  the  existence  of  such  amiable  qua- 
lities, his  inimitably  touching  letters  to  Lady  Munro  bear  abund- 
ant testimony.     Shortly  after  her  departure,  he  writes, 

The  cause  which  occasioned  (he  desertion  of  this  house  gives 
every  thing  about  it  .a  melancholy  appearance:  I  dislike  to  enter 
KamenM  room.  1  never  pass  it  without  thinking  of  that  sad 
night,  when  I  saw  him  lying  in  Rosa's  lap,  with  leeches  on  his 
head — the   tears  streaming  down  his   face,  crying  with  fear  and  pain, 

*  Our  case,'  (he  remark*,  at  the  comroencement  of  the  contest,)  *  is  a  clear  one 
oftelf-defence  and  violated  territory;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  fortune  will,  on 
this  occasion,  take  the  right  side.* 

t  This  was  bis  son  Campbell's  nursery  name. 

and 
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and  his  life  uncertaiD.     His  image,  in  that  situation,  is  always  present 

to   me   wheneyer  I  think  of  this  house How  delightful 

it  was  to  see  him  walking,  or  running,  or  stopping  to  endeavour 
to  explain  something  with  his  hands,  to  help  his  language !  How 
easy,  aod  artless,  and  heautiful,  are  all  the  motions  of  a  child: 
every  thing  that  he  does  is  graceful !  All  his  little  ways  are  en- 
dearing, and  they  are  the  arms  which  nature  has  given  him  for  his 
protection — because  they  make  every  body  feel  an  attachment  for 
him.  .  .  .  Your  rooms  look  very  desolate  ;  they  are  empty  all  day, 
and  in  the  evening  have  one  solitary  lamp.  I  now  go  along  the  pas- 
sage without  seeing  a  human  being,  and  often  think  of  him  running 
out  to  pull  my  coat.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  long  to  see  him 

playing  again I  shall  keep  a  letter  from  Tom  to  you, 

as  it  is  on  the  same  sheet  with  one  from  him  to  me,  both  in  his 
own  handwriting.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  whom  I  now 
see.  I  go  into  the  room,  where  his  picture  is,  every  day  for  two 
minutes,  on  my  way  to  the  dining-room,  or  rather  veranda.  1  think 
him  more  like  Kamen  than  I  used  to  do,  and  sometimes  almost  fancy 
that  he  looks  happier  since  you  went  home.  I  am  not  snre,  however, 
that  there  is  any  change.  It  is  likely  enough  that  even  when  you  were 
here,  he  looked  as  Well  pleased  as  now,  but  that  1  did  not  observe  it.' 
—p.  179-185. 

These  passages  will  remind  every  reader  of  Heber's  pathetic 
verses : — 

*  If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side, 
My  babies  on  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  my  pinnace  glide 
O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea.'  &c. 

They  were  doomed  never  to  meet  again.  On  the  very  day,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  news  of  the  definitive  treaty  with  Ava  reach- 
ed Madras,  Sir  Thomas  despatched  several  copies  of  a  letter  to  the 
directors,  expressing  his  earnest  wisb  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr  Gleig  is  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  which  in- 
tervened between  the  sending  these  despatches  on  the  28th  May, 
1826,  (it  is  erroneously  printed  1824,)  and  their  consideration  by 
the  Court  on  the  6th  of  the  following  September ;  but  the  tirae 
appears  to  us  very  short,  being  barely  more  than  three  months. 
If  any  unnecessary  delay,  however,  occurred  in  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  this  truly  good  and  faithful  servant,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  deeply  regretted,  since  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  re- 
maining another  season  at  Madras.  Pending  the  arrival  of  a  suc- 
cessor, the  governor  determined  on  making  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  the  Ceded  Districts.  This  was  unfortunately  undertaken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  of  1827,  at  a  time  when  that 
Indian  pest,  the jcholera,  was  making  its  ravages  in  the  country. 

Too 
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Too  regardless  of  himself  to  form  a  just  calculation  of  the  da^^er^ 
Sir  Thomas  set  out  from  Madras  towards  the  end  of  May,  at- 
tended by  Dr  Fleming  and  a  small  escort ;  and  enjoyed  for  a 
brief  space  ^  the  great  pleasure  of  passing  through  countries  en- 
joying profound  peace,  and  full  of  industrious  inhabitants,  which 
he  had  formerly  seen  desolate  and  laid  waste  by  a  destructive 
enemy.'*  It  was  during  thg  morning  of  the  6th  July,  while 
transacting  business  in  the  audience-tent,  near  Gooty,  that  he 
was  attacked  with  what,  at  first,  appeared  a  slight  indisposition  ; 
but  the  progress  of  which,  as  the  day  advanced,  too  plainly  be- 
sp6ke  the  cholera. 

^  He  spoke  with  perfect  calmness  and  collectedness ;  assured  bis 
friends  that  he  had  frequently  been  as  ill  before;  regretted  the 
trouble  he  occasioned  to  those  about  him,  and  entreated  them  to  quit 
the  tent.  '^  This  is  not  fair,"  said  he,  "  to  keep  you  in  an  infected 
chamber ;''  and  when  told  that  no  apprehensions  were  Entertained, 
because  there  was  no  risk  of  infection,  he  repeated  his  usual  observa- 

*  We  are  quoting  from  a  letter  of  Munro^  oot  included  in  Mr  Clelg's  book — and  art 
tempted,  as  it  was  one  of  the  last  be  ever  wrote,  to  transcribe  some  more  of  it  here. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  old  friend,  Mr  Haliburton,  and  refers,  inter  alia,  to  an  opinion 
expressed  by  that  gentleman,  himself  a  deeply  learned  orientalist,  to  the  effect  that 
too  much  importance  is  attached  in  this  country  to  the  acquisition  of  the  learned 
languages  of  the  east,  such  as  Sancrit  and  Arabic,  by  young  persons  educated  for 
the  Company's  service.  These  are  the  <  Indian  languages*  alluded  to  in  what  fol- 
lows, *  I  agree  with  you  entirely  in  thinking  that  a  great  deal  too  much  importance 
is  attached  to  a  proficiency  in  the  Indian  languages,  and  I  was,  therefore^  very 
glad  to  see  the  motion  at  the  India  House,  for  making  all  cadets  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  them,  rejected.  An  officer  wants  little  more  of  the  native  languages  than 
wbat  is  necessary  to  make  his  men  understand  him  on  all  points  of  duty.  Many 
of  our  best  officers  have  merely  this  knowledge,  and  some  of  our  best  orientalists 
are  mere  linguists,  and  better  calculated  for  domines  than  officers.  We  have  too  many 
restrictions,  both  civil  and  military.  A  young  man's  prospects  should  never  be  permv 
nently  destroyed  for  mischievous  pranks  or  idleness  at  college  or  school ;  a  lad  who  is 
idle  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  often  becomes  studious  at  twenty,  and  gives  great  application 
to  the  country  languages  after  having  been  a  year  or  two  in  India  and  found  their  utility. 
I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  that  James  Anderson  has  had  so  serious  an  attack — a  man  such 
as  he  is  ought  never  to  be  ill,  and  I  trust  that  he  has  long  since  recovered.  I  am  not  at 
aU  surprised  that  you  should  still  be  fond  of  talking  over  the  negotiation  with  Scindia,in 
1783.  It  was  an  eventful  period,  and  more  critical  and  interesting  than  any  that  has 
occurred  since;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy,  when  I  can  see  you  atBushey,  to  talk  over 
some  of  the  scenes  of  those  days.  They  have  been  brought  fresh  to  my  mind  by  my 
present  journey,  having  been  through  the  Carnatic,  by  Carangooly  and  Tondewanum, 
where  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  army  was  always  followed  and  harrassed  by  Hyder;  and  by 
my  halting  lately  at  Chillumbrum,  where  we  were  repulsed,  in  1781,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Porto  Novo.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  these  things  should  have  hap- 
pened forty-five  years  ago,  and  that  I  should  be  still  on  the  same  spot,  and  that,  on  riding 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  could,  in  fancy,  see  before  me  Meir  Saheb's  cavalry  scam- 
pering about  and  following  us  close  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  only 
been  yesterday.  I  am,  I  believe,  the  only  European  now  in  India  who  was  with  the 
army  on  that  retreat :  I  thought  little  of  the  heat  then,  but  I  now  find  it  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  sit  writing  in  a  tent,  with  the  thermometer  at  98.  Such  heat  is  very  oppressive, 
aady  with  the  help  of  so  many  years  In  India,  roust  soon  wear  me  out.' 

vatioD — 
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no        lAJt  and  Carrupandence  of  Sir  Thomag  Mumro. 

vat^ — '^  That  point  has  not  been  determined  ;  you  had  better  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  leave  me.'^ — It  Is  now  one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and 
his  pulse  being  full  and  good,  sanguine  hopes  were  encouraged  that 
all  might  yet  be  well ;  but  from  that  time  he  failed  rapidly,  and  the 
fears  of  his  friends  and  attendants  became  seriously  excited.  About 
three,  however,  he  rallied,  and  feeling  better,  exclaimed,  with  a  tone 
of  peculiar  sweetness,  "  that  it  was  almost  worth  while  to  be  ill,  in 
order  to  be  so  kindly  nursed.'^  Between  three  and  four  no  event  of 
importance  occurred,  except  that  he  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  trouble 
which  he  gave,  and  constantly  urged  the  gentlemen  around  him  io 
withdraw;  but  soon  after  four  he  himself  remarked  that  his- voice 
was  getting  weaker,  and  his  sense  of  hearing  more  acute.  These 
were  the  last  articulate  sounds  which  he  uttered,  for  the  disease  in- 
creased rapidly  upon  him ;  and  though  faint  hopes  were  more  than 
once  entertained,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  certain  favourable 
symptoms,  for  the  apprehensions  that  accompanied  them  there  was 
too  much  ground.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  lingered  till  half-past  nine  in 
the  evening,  and  then  fell  asleep.^' 

The  deceased  was  carried  back  to  Gooty,  where  be  was  in- 
terred with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  acts  and  resolutions 
of  the  council  of  Madras,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sudden  and  sad  intelligence,  were  the  best  proofs 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  governor  had  been  held.  The 
former,  after  dwelling  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  late  illus- 
trious coUeasue  and  chief,  observed,  ^  that  these  qualities  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  duties  which  h^  had  to  perform,  in 
organizing  there  sources,  and  establishing  the  tranquillity,  of  those 
provinces  where  his  latest  breath  had  been  drawn,  and  where  he 
had  lon^  been  known  by  the  appellation  of  Father  of  the  people.' 
The  most  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man, 
among  the  people  who  had  given  him  such  a  title,  was  the  allot- 
ment of  a  portion  of  land,  for  planting  trees  and  sinking  wells  at 
the  public  expense,  round  the  spot  where  he  died.  Besides 
erecting  a  substantial  stone  monument  over  the  remains  of  the 
deceased,  the  government  resolved  that  a  choultry  and  tank  should 
be  built  at  Gooty,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  to  be 
called  ^  the  Munro  choultry  and  tank  ;'  and  that  an  establishment 
of  servants  should  be  publicly  maintained,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  same,  and  for  providing  travellers  with  water.*  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madras,  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
was  decreed,  to  be  executed  by  Chantrey  ;  while  numerous  pri- 
vate testimonials  to  the  worth  of  the  illustrious  deceased  were  set 

*  This  mode  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  eminent  men  is  the  most  congenial  xo 
the  natives,  as  might  be  kDOvm  by  a  history  of  the  numerous  endowments  of  the  kind 
throughout  India. 

on 
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lift  and  Cwrttjmieiwt  of  Sir  Thomas  Mwnro.        Ill 

on  foot  among  bis  personal  friends.  The  portrait  at  the  begin- 
ntng  of  these  meoftoirs^from  a  painting  hj  the  new  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  if  a  strong  and  admirable  likeness.  Those 
wIk)  have  read  Mr  Gleig's  book  will  easily  believe  this — *  bonnm 
vinim  facile  erederes,  magnum  libenter.' 

The  influence  of  such  great  and  good  men  does  not  die  with  them. 
Many  a  '  callow  chief  and  embryo  statesman'  will  fashion  him- 
self after  the  bright  model  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  to  the  benefit 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  its  peaceful  natives ; 
aad  the  history  of  his  statue  and  his  tomb,  and  of  ^  the  Munro 
choultry  and  tank,'  will  long  serve  to  perpetuate  the  blessings 
which  his  life  difiused.  iKs  was  no  greatness  derived  from  favour 
or  interest  ;  he  was  the  architect  of  bis  own  fortunes  from  their 
very  foundation  ;  and  the  tale  of  his  rise  may  tend  to  blunt  the 
calumnies  of  those  who  ^ill  dare  to  deny  to  the  administration  of 
India  that  praise,  which  a  fair  review  of  it  cannot  fail  to  extort 
from  every  man  of  honesty  and  candour. 

After  eighUand'forty  yeart^  service  (the  last  eight  as  an  Indian 
governor,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  former  period  in  situations 
where  he  was  the  uncontrolled  manager  of  provinces).  Sir  Thomaa 
Munro  died  far  from  affluent.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  whom 
malice  has  selected  to  accuse  of  negotiating  with  one  of  the  out- 
ports  for  a  bribe.  Such  ideas  and  imputations  could  never  origi- 
nate any  where,  except  with  persons  who  are  themselves  the 
pioper  subjects  of  them. 

^  Quid  immerentes  hoepites  Texas  canis  ? — 
'    To,  cum  timeadft  voce  coraplSsti  nemus, 
Projectum  odoraris  dbum !' 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Lettresd  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas  d^Jiulps^  relatives 
au  Musee  Royal  EgjtpHen  de  Turin.  Par  M.  ChampoUion  le 
Jeune.     1824—1826. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian  Jin- 
iiquities.    By  the  Marquis  Spineto.     London.     1829. 

3.  Lettre  d  •¥.  Charles  Coquerelsur  le  Systime  Hiiroglyphiquc 
de  M.  ChampoUion.  Par  A.  L.  C.  Coquerel.  Amsterdimi. 
1825. 

4.  Essai  8ur  le  8ysteme  Hieroglyphique  de  Jd,  ChampoUion  le 
Jeune^  et  sur  les  ^vantages  quHl  qffre  a  la  Critique  Sacree. 
Par  J.  G.  H.  Greppo.    Paris,     1829. 

5.  Des  Dynasties  Egyptiennes.  Par  Al .  de  Bovet,  Ancien  Ar- 
cbev6i|ue  de  Toulouse.    Paris.     1829. 

6.  Lettrt 
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112  Egyptian  JintiquiHes. 

6.  Lettre  d  Jilons.  Champollion  It  Jeune  8ur  Plneertitnde  de$ 
Monumens  Egyptiens.     Par  D.  M.  T.  Henry.     Paris.  1828. 

7.  Ideen  iiber  die  Politik^  den  Verkehi^  und  den  Handel  der 
vomehmsten  Vb'lker  den  alien  Welt.  Voh  A.  H.  L.  Hereen. 
2««  Theil,  4'^  Ausgabe.     Leipsig.     1829.    • 

8.  Brief  remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties. 
By  Wm.  Mure,  Esq.     London.     1829. 

J^NCiENT  Egypt,  in  all  ages  of  literary  inquiry,  has  been, 
like  the  source  of  her  own  Nile,  the  great  object  of  eager 
research,  patient  hope,  and  perpetual  disappointment.  The  mys- 
teries of  her  elder  power  and  wisdom  were  surveyed  with  some- 
thing of  religious  awe  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  gefkerally 
acknowledged  in  her  the  parent  of  their  deities,  their  arts,  and 
their  civil  government.  To  the  Christian  world,  her  connexion 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  has  kept  alive  the  s^rae  power- 
ful interest.  The  literary  pilgrims,  who  have  visited  her  shores, 
from  the  days  of  old  Herodotus,  (not,  indeed,  the  first  of  the 
Greeks  who  made  enquiries  into  her  early  history  upon  the  spot, 
for  he  was  preceded  by  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,)  down  to  our  own 
time,  have  perpetually  maintained  or  rekindled  the  excitement 
by  new  accounts  of  the  wonders  of  thi3  inexhaustible  region.  In 
the  darkest  ages,  the  pyramids,  that  stood,  as  it  were,  almost  ^n 
the  verge  and  entrance  of  the  land  of  marvel,  were  known  and 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  among  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  wh^e 
later  diligence  and  enterprise  have  gradually  opened  to  us  tne 
whole  vaJley,  ,  • 

'  Far  off  from  suo^burat  Meroe, 
From  falling  Nilus  to  the  sea 
That  beats  on  the  Egyptian  shore. ^ 

Our  travellers,  if  we  may  again,  tempted  by  the  beautiful  lauguage 
of  Gray,  venture  into  poetry,  have  penetrated  wherever 

^ with  adventurous  oar  and  ready  sail, 

The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale  ; 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride,' 

which,  alas,  no  longer 

^  Rise  and  glitter  o'er  the  ambient  tide,' 
but  lie  in  their  massy  and  majestic  ruins  on  each  side  of  the  stream. 
City  after  city,  up  to  the  cataracts,  even  where  the  mouldering 
porticos  are  of  a  later  date,  still  displays  the  same  architectural 
character  of  weight,  solidity,  and  colossal  proportion,  which 
belongs  to  the  more  aneient  edifices ;  while  above  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  temple  after  temple,  either  built  with  the  same  gigantic 
labour,  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  shows,  that  if  one  mi^tj 
empire  did  not,  at  a  very  remote  period,  extehd  along  the  course 
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of  the  Njte,  from  the  borders  of  Abyssinia  to  the  sea^  yet  one  re« 
ligioo  predominated  from  Meroe  to  Memphis ;  the  same  orts^ 
usages,  and  perhaps  civil  polity,  followed,  either  ascending  or  de« 
seending,  the  course  of  the  great  river. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknoivledged,  that  however  each  successive 
adventurer  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  rarely 
failed  to  obtain  a  ready  hearing,  the  public  mind  has  rapidly  sub- 
sided into  a  state  of  desponding  apathy.  I'he  veil,  that  seemed 
to  be  partially  raised,  has  fallen  again :  the  strong,  feverish  ex- 
citement has  given  glace  to  langour  and  insensibility,  and  t^e 
learned  world  has  acquiesced  in  the  utter  hopelessness  of  obtain-* 
ing  any  satisfactory  results  from  Egyptian  inquiry.  Almost  ui 
our  own  days,  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  its  tommi»« 
sariat  of  Savans,  extended,  indeed,  our  knowledge,  both  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  more  remarkable  mooumeotai 
the  surprising  discoveries  of  Davison  and  Belzoni  in  the  pyramidti 
and  of  the  latter  among  the  royal  tombs  of  Thebes  and  the  tem- 
ples of  Nubia,  awakened,  for  a  time,  the  most  eager  hope,  which 
soon  subsided  into  something  like  the  former  disappointment } 
for,  though  many  extraordinary  facta  came  to  light,  they  only 
heightened  our  wonder  without  adding  greatly  to  our  knowledge, 
and  stimulated,  without  satisfying,  our  ardent  curiosity  lo  become 
iri%re  intimately  acquainted  with  a  people,  who,  from  their  sculp- 
ture and  buikluigs,  might  almost  appear  to  belong  to  the  elder 
race  of  giants  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  sons  of  men. 

Perhaps  the  humiliating  feeling  that  we  had  been  baffled  in  our 
attempts  to  proceed  farther,  led  us  to  underrate  the  process 
which  we  had  actually  made.  Though  much  remained  unMnsi 
much  had  been  done.  The  closer  inspection  of  the  stupendous 
monuments,  which  had  before  only  excited  amazement  by  their 
vastness  and  daring  dimensions,  displayed  sometimes  a  simplicity^ 
oAen  a  complicated  regularity  of  design,  which  commanded  not 
merely  astonishment  but  admiration.  The  architecture  was  im- 
pressed with  one  great  predominant  character,  strikingly  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  consecrated  and  the  local  ciieuoi- 
stances  of  the  country.  Along  the  flat  plaJRs  of  the  great  valley 
the  long  and  level  lines  of  cornice  and  architrave  stretched  out  m 
almost  endless  perspective ;  avenues  of  sphinxes  or  human  colossi, 
many  furlongs  in  extent,  though  now  broken  by  the  hand  of  time, 
showed  to  the  imaginative  eye  what  we  would  call  a  sort  of  pro- 
cessional magnificence  of  design,  by  which  the  mind  was  led 
along  through  an  almost  interminable  succession  of  gigantic  ob« 
jeets,  up  to  the  greet  inmost  centre  of  royal  pomp  or  religious 
adoration.  What  Thebes  must  have  been,  when  spreadfog  over 
a  civeuit  of  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  miles,  with  the  noble 
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Hirer  flo\¥ing  through  it,  and  each  quarter  occupied  by  its  im- 
mense palace  or  temple,  surpasses  all  conception.  Each  succes* 
sive  traveller — Pococke,  Denon,  Hamilton,  and  lastly  ChampoU 
lion, — having  exhausted  the  whole  language  of  wonder,  ends  with 
"Confessing  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  strongest  terms  to  convey 
(be  impressions  excited  only  by  the  ruins.  Nor  was  it  in  archi- 
tecture alone  that  this  ancient  people  had  made  a  progress  little 
suspected  by  the  jealous  and  exclusive  idolaters  of  Grecian  skill. 
Their  sculptures  were  found,  by  the  most  competent  judges,  io 
display  a  very  high  though  peculiar  state  of  the  art.  Their  co- 
lossal statues  were  distinguished  by  a  calm  and  solemn  grandeur 
6f  conception,  (Champollion^  we  perceive,  asserts,  from  attentive 
study,  that  they  are  usually,  in  the  strictest  sense,  portraits,) 
while  their  reliefs  are  full  of  vigour,  life,  and  expression.  The 
moM  confused  scenes,  battles  and  sieges,  have  been  struck  out 
wHh  wonderful  clearness  of  distribution  and  skilfulness  of  grada* 
tion.  Even  their  paintings,  though  of  a  lower  style  of  art,  as 
the  Egyptians  used  only  uncom pounded  colours,  and  were  tgno« 
rant  of  perspective,  were  far  from  devoid  of  beauty,  and  full  of 
ititerest ;  it  was  impossible  to  hear,  without  some  sort  of  incre* 
duHty,  that  scenes  of  religion,  war,  or  peace,  depicted  perhaps 
fourteen  centuries  before  Christ,  were  stilt  to  be  seen  in  aH  the 
freshness  of  their  original  colouring.*  Perhaps,  In  some  respecfb, 
the  costliness  of  the  works  in  which  many  of  these  discoveries 
were  communicated|  prevented  their  exciting  that  general  inter^ 
eat  which  was  for  a  time  created  by  the  exhibition  of  BeUoni'a 
tomb.  The  splendid  French  work,  the  '  Description  de  I'Egypte,* 
is  only  to  be  seen  in  great  puhlkr  libraries ;  attd  even  the  singu* 
larly  animated  descriptions  of  some  of  the  Theban  monumenta, 
by  the  most  accomplished  of  our  English  travellers,  Mr  Hamil- 
too,  which,  if  separated  from  the  matter  of  more  temporary  in* 
tefest  in  his  JEgyptiaca,  might  have  acted  more  strongly  on  the 
pubKe  mind,  still  remain  in  their  original  costly  quarto  form. 

This  perpetual  frustration  of  high^raised  hopes  was  the  more 
provoking,  as  one  step,  it  appeared,  would  place  ua  within  the 
oicclcofknowledge.  Every  ohetisk,  every  building,  every  tomb,  al- 
most every  mummy  case,  as  well  as  countless  papyri,  wet  e  inscribed 

•  We  nre  likely  to  obtain  inurh  very  curkiuB  informatmn  on  ihe  private  lifp  ©f  the 
Egyptians  t  M.  OhampoHion  Ims  caasH  three  hunchred  drawings  to  ba  made  of  all  tb» 
fary  ourimis  paintings,  rapidly  turvagrfd,  but,  as  f«r  as  he  went,  admirably  datciibMl 
by  Mr.  Uamiltoa,  in  thr  sepulchral  excavations  of  Beni  Hnstian.  ChRmpoiliou  Ivas 
mrranged  th«ti  under  different  heads,  among  which  are  agriculture,  the  fariir>yard, 
artt,  and  tra<toa,  bocacho)il,-««ingiBg,  nuaic,  aad  daiiciiig,—|(amea  and  diTarsioB«,.»» 
^omaitic  practka,  navigation,  toology,  besides  the  higher  clastet  of  religious  ami  hia- 
torkal  ffubject8.^Chanipollion|  6th  and  6tb  Letters  from  Egypt. 

with 
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with  words  or  symbols  which  might,  perhapt)  at  once  reveal  the 
secrets  of  Egyptian  wisdom ;  but  though  they  spoke,  ihey  spoke 
in  a  language  irrecoverably  lost.  Each  kind  of  writing,  for  it  was 
imposdible  not  to  discriminate  between  the  diflerent  forms,  was 
alike  dark  and  mysterious:  the  hieroglyphic,  so  long  supposed  to 
represent  objects,  either  directly  by  their  similitude,  or  symbolieally 
by  certain  conventional  sign6*-the  hieratic*-4ind  the  demoiie  or 
eoeborial,  as  they  have  been  since  called,  lay  sealed  up  in  the  un« 
awakeoiog  sltuaber  of  ages ;  tbougfa  different,  yet  but  i»peHeetlj 
distiaguished  from  each  other ;  and  abandoned  to  the  reveries  of 
learned  enthusiasts,  like  Father  Athanasius  Kiicber,  who  disco- 
vered  in  these  mysterious  signs  the  whale  secret  of  the  eabaliatic 
art ;  or  the  pious  dreamer  who  read  the  hundredth  psahn  over  the 
portico  o(  an  Egyptian  temple  ;**Warburton  alone  had  a  dim  and 
remote  vision  of  the  truth,  but  it  was  the  happy  conjecture  af 
native  sagacity,  and  rested  an  no  solid  grounds  ci  proof. 

On  a  sudden,  it  was  announced  to  the  often-deeaived  and  tfaera- 
foce  incredtdous  work),  that  a  key  had  been  discovered  which 
would  unlock  the  sacred  treaaures  of  ancient  Egyptian  lore.  The 
faaie  of  the  first  discovery  in  this  unknown  land  unquestionably 
Monga  to  the  late  Dr  Young,  a  nuM  who  united  a  profound 
kncwittdge  of  the  exact  aeiences  witii  the  most  extensive  eroditiooi 
to  a  degree  rarely  found  aaM>ng  the  scholars  of  the  present,  or 
perhaps  of  any  former  time.  That  this  is  not  a  purely  Eagtiafa 
assertion  may  be  shown  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  first  linguists 
in  Europe : — 

*  La  Becteor  Yomig,  An«^lai«,  e«t  sans  contreilit  le  premier  aotaur  de 
catte  deeourarte***  Le  cMbre  Zo^gn  avait  d^ji  soup^eoo^  qu^ane 
partie  dts  signas  hitfrogiy phizes  pouvoient  £(re  canploy^e  al|^bab6- 
UqiiemaDi,  amii  i^hooneor  d^avoir  diitoMri  ce  fait  appartieot  aa 
Docteur  ToQDg.t    •    .   •   .    .    Dispute r  a  co  »» van t  la  priori^  de  cetta 

d6eou?erta 

*  A1.  Klaproth  tuppott*  ln«  decitioo  by  a  proot^  whirb  w«  ara  sot  awara  Uiat  M* 
Cbampnllion  hat  An»»-ere<l.  In  the  year  1821,  after  the  discorarf  oi  Dr  Young  had 
been  made  known^  Chaoi|KiHion  publishei^  at  Granoblr,  a  vokviM  ^  De  rEcrltom 
Hi^ratiqua  dea  aucieoe  b^gypticits,'  in  whkh  he  riigtitictly  ttattt  bit  toovidioB,  that 
Uie  Hitnglpphfet  are  n9i  piimitlit^  'que  Its  tignes  Hiftioglyphiquat  Mmt  cits  tigiitt 
da  ^Vi$€t  at  Dtin  des  »tgiiee  de  iurts,''  Tbit  volume  has  been  withdrawu  from  circwiatkni 
OS  the  preteit  that  the  author  was  actuated  bj  *^ln  crainte  da  blestar  let  acrupvlet  da 
quelqaet  partnimes  pintaes.'  M»  KlHproth  aaterti  that  there  it  potftWaly  noihiiif  hi 
tha  voJuoM  which  c*«kl  produce  ihat  impresaiany  and  ihatthe  real  ihetkre  for  Itt  tup* 
preaafioa  vat  the  anfortunata  avowal  which  decidea  at  once  the  eonUararay,  If  it 
right  to  add,  that  we  have  not  tean  tha  valuina,  aad  rati  entirely  on  the  aHatioa  btfem 
ot,  and  that  M.  KUprdh  it  Inelirtad  lo  a  aoval,  hi  ouf  apiaioii  not  vaiy  tMaoaarftl» 
tyatam  of  iiitarpretiag  hierogiyphica. 

t  Dacply  do  va  lament  that  thlt  ataartiott,  which  a  ahort  tlma  ainot  wauW  httw9 
becD  an  act  of  jtiatlca  to  a  UvMg  aaihor,  by  whoae  lahanvt  w«  might  loag  jMva  hapaJ 
la  pfikfic,  mvat  attoaia  tha  to«a  of  aacrad  piaiy  kiwaida  tiM  da«d.  £aen  to  tiM  claaa 
af  Kit  iMa  anioaot  onoi  cluaa  hit  ibod  attadMnant  Jlo  hit  raliag  aaMitn,  tli9  la^-oT 
kaowladga.    Daring  hia  latC  UtMn.  ha  conaMad  tha  proof  ahtu  of  »  amrk,  wliicli  ha 

had 
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d^ouverte  serait  avssi  Hbsarde  que  de  Toaloir  soatenir,  qae  celaf, 
qai  le  premier  m^la  du  salpdtre  avec  da  soiiffre  et  da  cbarbon  n^a  pas 
et^  rioventeor  da  paudre,  mats  bien  celui  'qui  8^e«t  servi  pour  la 
prenHdre  fois  de  ce  melange  comme  moteur  pour  les  projeclileB.^ — 
Khproth^  Priface^  Colhdion  des  Monumens  Egyptiens  de  M.  Falin. 
TtM  first  steps  of  Dr  Young  were  slow  and  cautious ;  jet  the 
great  principle  was  distinctly,  and  in  our  opinion  unanswerably^ 
estaUisfaed,  that  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  in  many  cases,  re- 
present words  not  things, — that  they  are  alphabetic  not  pictorial 
characters, — signs  of  ue  articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 
not  transcripts  or  symbols  of  the  external  objects,  wjiich  they 
would  convey  to  the  mind.  Dr  Young  at  first  seems  to  have 
doubted  whether,  in  some  instances,  they  did  not  represent  sylla- 
bias  rather  than  letters ;  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  vowels,  which 
appear,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  to  be  frequently  omitted ;  and  on 
this  point  he  was  speedily  outstripped  by  the  more  rapid  decision 
of  Ihs  great  rival. 

For  at  this  period  the  torch  was  snatched  from  his  hand,  and 
the  race  continued  by  a  man  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by  the 
stronger  btit  even  the  weaker  parts  of  his  character,  to  puraue  the 
career  0/ discovery  with  success.  Encumbered  by  no  professional 
avocations  or  scientific  pursuits,  M.  Jean  Francis  ChampoBioii 
could  ^  once  throw  his  whole  uo^vided  mind  into  the  inquiry. 
Egyptiaa  antiquity  had  already  been  the  idol  of  his  early  literarj 
worship ;  and  directly  this  new  light  was  thrown  across  bis  path, 
following  it,  till  he  almost  persuaded  himself  that  it  had  beesi 
kindled  by  his  own  genius,  it  became  at  once  his  sole  passion 
wd  ambition.  Ardent,  and  able  to  impart  his  ardour  to  others ; 
indefatigable,  and  encouraged  and  enabled  by  the  munificence  of 
his  government  to  push  his  researches  wherever  they  were  moat 
likely  to  prosper;  now,  after  having  exhausted  the  Parisian  coUee* 

had  long  nediuted,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  Rev  Mr  Tatucn  ;  the  latt«r 
futnisbtd  &  coinpendioiM  graonDar  of  the  Egyptian  language,— ibe  former,  the 
rudjnaeott  of  a  dictionary  of  the  ancient  tongue.  A  cursory  twrvey  of  Dr  Toung't 
portion  of  this  work  (which  does  not  bear  much  upon  the  business  of  our  present 
article)  anablet  vs  to  state  confidently  that  there  is  scarcely  another,  If  another, 
Mbolarin  Europe,  who  could  iiave  so  far  advanced  a  subject  »o  rec^ntJy  opened  to 
learotd  rtsearch.  But  we  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  liberal  and  manlj 
tone  with  which'  he  speaks  of  his  competitor.  Far  from  invidiously  depreciating  hie 
labourSi  he  bears  aeiple  testimony  to  their  value,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives  hie 
opiaten  oa  the  extent  of  their  usefulness  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  simplicity^ 
without  condescending  te  that  commercial  interchange  of  mutual  flattery  OBoe  so 
eonuaon  anong  scholars,  who  teem  to  have  known  no  medium  between  conumptuoua 
yi4u|Mratien  aad  fubome  panegyric.  We  i^dd,  with  siitcere  pleaeure,  that  the  tone  of 
M.  Champollion  towards  Dr  Young,  in  his  recent  publication,  is  that  of  respect  and 
even  friendship.  We  cannotexpiess  ourselves,  on  the  general  question,  more  strt ngly 
then  to  say,  that  In  the  abundance  of  hie  claims  opon  oar  gratitude  M.  ChampoUioa 
eaa  aSbrd  to  be  etrictly  just ;  he  who  hae  so  much  improved,  and  made  so  m«cli  use 
of,  the  inreotieii,  nay  stend  so  high,  as,  without  the  least  diquuragement  tahit  owa 
et  to  award  the  full  glery  of  diaeofery  to  the  original  invt mor, 

tions, 
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ikm§y  fixiDg  bimBelf  among  the  extraordinary  treasnrea  of  that  of 

Turin,  made  bj  Droretti ;  and  now  taking  flight  for  Egjrpt,  and 

aonsuhing  the  oracle  in  its  native  dwelling,  among  the  ruins  of 

Thebes  or  Nabia  ;  self-confident,  so  as  to  overlook  obstacles 

and  objections  which  would  have  repelled  less  daring  speculators ; 

rapid  io  observation,  fertile  in  invention  and  combination ;  M. 

CbampoUion  adds  to  all  these  eminent  qualifications  remark- 

aUft  clearness  and  felicity  in  communicating  the  results  of  his 

ioqoiriea.     *  The  ^Precis  du  Syst^e  Ht^roglypbtque'  has  the 

rare  merit  of  making  an  abstruse   snbiect  not  merely  intetlt- 

giUe   but    even  attractive  to  the  less  learned  reader;  and   in 

the  two  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  be  has  contrived  so  to 

prolong  the  charm,  that  we  almost  regret  to  bear  occasiortally 

the  stern  voice  of  rigid  reasoning  arraigning  some  of  bis  positions 

and  questioning  some  of  his  subtle  inferences.     Yet  even  the 

infirmities  of  CbampoUion  have  powerfully  contributed  to  his 

snecess;    the  pardoqable  individual    and    almost  laudable  na- 

tkmal  vanity,  with  which,  identifying  his  own  fame  with  that 

of  his  country,  he  speaka  of  this  great  discovery,  almost  as  if  it 

nkht  equal  his  own  name  and  that  of  France  with  the  glory  of 

a  &»lumbu8  or  a  Newton ;  his  positiveness  in  asserting  as  unques- 

ttooaUe  truth-  that  which  is  still  embarrassed  with  considerable 

diftcnkies  ;    the  careless  and  contemptuous  indiilerence  with 

whicb,  having  seixed  every  word  of  an  authority  which  makes  ill 

biafiivour,  he  throws  aside  all  that  stands  in  his  way  ;  these  hi^ 

lags  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  that  ardoar  of  character  which 

carries  him,  with  unfailing  spirits,  through  such  incessant  labours. 

Had  CbampoUion  been  leas    rapid  and   self-confident — bad  he 

bfieathed  the  more  sluggish  air  of  London  instead  of  the  light  and 

exhilerating  atmosphere  of  Paris-^had  he  encountered  the  slow 

incredulity,  the  grave  doubts,  the  cool  and  scrupnlous  reasonings 

of  oor  learned  men,  rather  than  the  interest  of  a  circle,  where  the 

contagion  of  enthusiasm  is  propagated  with  instantaneous  rapidity, 

and  where  the  briUiancy  of  a  discovery  more  than  half  proves 

its  reality,  in  that  case  he  might  stiU  have  been  digging  away  the 

sand  fi'om  the  vestibule  of  the  long-buried  edifice,  and  not  boldly 

penetrated  at  once  to  the  sanctuary. 

In  theibllowing  article  it  is  our  object  to  direct  attention  to  the 
khftarieal  rather  than  the  philological  part  of  the  question ;  to 
throw  together,  as  (ar  as  our  limits  wiU  aUow,  what  is  known  of 
the  esriy  Egyptian  history,  in  a  popular  form,  that  the  reader  may 
betlerunderstand  thenatureof  the  historical  discoveries  announced 
by  Mr  CbampoUion. — For,  however  the  wonders  upon  wonders 
announced  by  his  successive  letters  fit>m  Egypt  may  bereader  be 
somewhat  reduced  by  more  cautious  and  sober  criticism,  (of  tbia 
we  presume  not  to  judge  tUl  his  proofs  as  weU  as  his  assertions 

are 
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are  before  the  public,)  yet  it  is  clearly  now  impossible  to  dimiss 

the  kings  and  conquerors  of  ancient  Egypt  into  the  uosubsUntial 

region  of  mythic  or  allegorical  personages  ;  or,  according  to  tbe 

fashion  of  the  last  century,  into  that  of  astronomical  symbolai  we 

see  their  deeds  represented  in  sculptures  and  paintiaga,  we  read 

their  names  on  their  statues  or  public  buildings,  in  Bomt  oMts, 

perhaps,  rashly  and  erroneously,  yet  still  with  an  accumuiatioo  #f 

coincident  evidence,  in  confirmation  of  the  general  system  #f 

interpretationy  as  great  and  overpowering  as  such  a  subject  could 

possibly  admit.     We  shall  content  ourselves,  then,  with  referring 

the  reader  for  the  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  this  remark- 

able  discovery,  either  to  Champollion^s  own  work  the  ^  Precis 

du  Systems  Hiereglyphique  ;'  or  to  the  early  part  of  the  Maeqaip 

Spineto's  Lectures,  read  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  ifi 

wbieli  tbe  gradual  development  of  the  system  is  traced  with  cieaiw 

iiBSS  and  fidelity ;  or  lastly,  if  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  tbe 

German  language,  to  a  summary  but  excellent  account  to  tbe 

new  edition  of  Heeren^s  '  Ideas  on  tbe  Politics  and  Commerce 

of  Ancient,  Nations,'*  a  work  of  the  very  highest  rank  amoag 

those  with  which  modero  Germany  has  enriched  the  literature  of 

Eui^ope.     This  author  unites  tbe  laboriotis  erudition  of  his  coun* 

trymeo  with  that  antmatitig  spirit  of  real  genius,  which  dispose 

into  harmonious  order  and  quickens  into  life  that  which,  in  meaner 

hands,  lies  in  dull  and  heavy  masses  of  unintelligible  er  at  least 

unattractive  learning.     From  any  of  these  works,or,  indeed,  from 

some  contemporary  journals,  he  will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  fellow* 

ing  very  imperfect  outline. 

The  trilinguar,  or  rather  biltnguar,  Rossetta  stone,  on  which 
an  inscription  was  written  in  hieroglyphics,  enchorial  chamter% 
sod  Greek,  led  to  this  iisyortant  discovery.  Some  of  the  en* 
ehorial  words  were  made  out  by  comrarison  with  the  Greek, 
by  Messrs  Akerblad  and  De  Sacy.  Dr  Voung  not  only  much 
improved  on  their  researches,  but  applied  tbe  same  prineipie 
to  the  hieroglyphics.  Tbe  Rossetta  stone  furnished  the  lettiere 
which  formed  the  name  of  Ptolemy ;  the  base  of  arv  obeUsk, 
obtained  by  Mr  W.  J.  Bankes,  who  has  not  quite  received 
his  fair  share  of  praise  in  Egyptian  inquiry,  gave  that  of  Cleo» 
patra.  It  was  aoon  found  that  royal  names  were  inclosed  ii  a 
sort  of  oval  ring,  eaUed  by  Cbampollion  a  eartouch,  a  most  im* 
portaet  cireumstanpe,  as  it  directed  the  inquirer  at  onee  to  iho§m 

*  This  work,  though  undesignedly,  hft«  been  raiher  unlHiily  lieat«>fi  in  Uib  coontrjr* 
A  timiMlatloM  •(  by  r«r  the  Icatt  vatiwble  vduNfte,  that  on  Greece,  hat  b«en  pahKabtte 
by  au  Osforfl  bookfaUar.  Wa  sbdwld  gladly  tea  Uia  whole  work  mada  acteaaible  m 
tha  Efigliih  reader ;  but  it  would  require  oo  ordinary  accomptithnientK  to  do  so,  Or^ 
aiital,claaaleal,  aod  modara  Imstrages  muit  be  alUe  familiar  to  the  panon  who  tbeuNi 
■jNtarttOba  tlia  tMk*  TIm  fdioiaf  wbo  eoaUL  perliaiM,  oMat  aaiUjr  luiva  n^toHd  it, 
Dr  Aitxander  NicoJ,  it,  «las !  no  niora.  WiU  Dr  Wait  pardoo  ua  Cor  tufiaaUna  U 
toMmf  ^ 

parts 
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?irts  of  an  inscription  ivhich  might  be  be^t  submitted  to  the  test, 
hese  cartouches  were  often  coupled  with  a  second,  containing 
the  titles  and  appellations  of  the  king.  Ererj  attempt  was 
crowned  with  success ;  Champollion,  in  Europe,  followed  up  the 
inquiry  with  his  characteristic  activity  ;  Mr  Salt,  in  Egypt ;  and 
later,  Mr  Burton  and  others  of  our  countrymen,  pursuing  the 
saoie  plan,  obtained  the  same  results.  The  names  of  Cesar  and 
Ptolemy  were  read  with  almost  undeviating similarity  of  spelling; 
at  length  those  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  those  of  the  elder 
Pharaohs.  Thus  an  alphabet  was  gradually  constructed,  and  the 
priaeiple  upon  which  the  Egyptians  adapted  their  signs  to  their 
letters  slowly  came  to  light.*  It  was  found  that  they  were  net  ' 
arbitrarily  selected,  but  by  certain  conventional  rules.  The  sign 
Qied  for  a  particular  letter  was  the  image  of  the  external  object, 
the  old  Elgyptian  name  of  which  began  with  that  letter ;  as  a  lien 
ifl  faierc^lypfaic  English  would  represent  an  I — a  dog,  a  d.  It  fiap* 
MMd,  Hkewise,  most  fortunately,  that  M.  Etienne  Quatrem^re 
Md  recently  published  a  work,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  Cop- 
Ik  waa  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Esyptien  tongue  ; 
aid  in  the  Coptic,  the  words  were  usually  found,  the  images  of 
wkiek  bad  been  adopted  to  represent  the  first  letter  of  the  name. 
Usage,  moreover,  seemed  to  Confine  the  representative  symbols 
of  each  letter  to  a  moderate  number ;  erery  image  of  an  object, 
which  might  begin  with  the  letter  wanted,  was  not  indiscriminate* 
If  ased ;  and  probably,  among  the  apparent  representatives  of  the 
•aflM  letter,  the  dl^rent  signs  may  indicate  those  slight  dffferen* 
cet  of  sound  whiefa,  in  some  languages,  multiply  so  much  the  cog* 
■ate  letters.  The  vowels,  as  in  Hebrew^  were  oKen  omitted  ; 
certain  sisns  were  used  to  denote  grammatical  particles  or  hiflex** 
HRis,  ganders,  and  numbers.  Thos  hieroglyphics  were  proyed  to 
tonstitete  a  phonetic  alphabet :  but  M  Meroe^yphies  were  not 
|>hooeric ;  some  really  repreeented  external  objects — others,  in  a 
leas  direct  manner.  Champollion  arranged  them  under  three 
heads,  remarkably  concurring  with  the  best  Greek  autbotities, 
particularly  the  curious  passage  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  I. 
Figurxtive  ;  which  express  the  object  directly  by  its  image.  If. 
Symbolic,  tropic,  or  enigmatic ;  which  represent,  by  an  external 
obfect,  as  it  were,  metaphoricalty,  some  analogous  idea.     III. 

Fimietic ;  the  repreaentitives  of  letters.    The  diSertnt  kindtf  of 

*'  ■■  ■»■■  — i» "  '■  ■ ' ■  *  ■  ■'  * ■  i» 

*  Heeren,  as  far  as  we  know,  wa^lhe  first  who  observed  the  impossibiliijr  cWteprtt* 
•endng  proper  naitirt  by  syinbdlic  figurva.  Hrrc,  as  ftlsewhere,  neceasitj  was  proba- 
cy the  mothec  of  knrentlon,  Siffttt  may  Tflprrtoat  gtii«ni,  and  claiMf ,  tntd  nr^mH^ 
btti^M  acar^sly  difriwinau  ii»ai«uUiala.  Th«  aywbok  4>f  roya%  iidd«d  |«  tbt  aigii 
(»rtlie  man  doaiguata  tha  king.  Tbe  vktorioua,  w  the  wise,  or  tba  raligietts  king  nmy 
le  distitiguttbed  ttom  ilM  waak  or  tyfannieal  $  but  what  adjunct  wtil  9ho«F  that  wa 
nean  King  George  or  King  Winiam,  rather  tbaa  Kiag  Hanry  or  Klaf  Cdward  ? 

writiiig 
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writing  used  in  Egypt  were,  at  the  same  time,  more  dearly  die- 
tinguished,  and  mutually  illustrated  each  other,  ( 1 )  The  ancient 
hieroglyphic,  though  still  used,  gave  place  for  many  purposes  to 
the  (1)  hieratic,  which  was  a  sort  of  tachygraphy,  or  cursive  wri- 
ting of  the  more  regularly  formed  images  of  its  prototype.  (3) 
The  demotic,  or  enchorial,*  was  formed  from  the  hieratic,  but 
with  less  diversity  in  its  characters,  which  receded  more  and  more 
from  the  primitive  type,  and  was  almost,  if  not  entirely,  phonetic 
After  this  hasty  sketch,  we  revert  to  the  more  immediate  object 
of  our  article,  the  early  Egyptian  history. 

Did  civilization  ascend  or  descend  the  Nile  ?  Such  is  the  irst 
great  problem.  Was  Ethiopia  the  parent  of  the  religion,  the  artfl, 
and  the  civit  polity  of  Egypt ;  or  did  the  light  of  Egyptian  wis- 
dom, conveyed  by  the  arms  of  Egyptian  conquest,  penetrate  into 
tb«  dark  caves  of  the  Troglodytes,  and  subdue  their  yet  barbarcMM 
clws  to  the  use  of  the  humane  arts,  and  the  restraints  of  civil  po* 
lity  f  To  ascertain  this  fact,  we  must  visit  the  remote  and  faoMiw 
Meroe.  Before,  however,  we  set  forth  on  our  adventurous  voj- 
age  up  the  sacred  Nile,  we  must  clear  our  way  by  some  observa- 
tions ;.  1st,  on  the  earlier  chronology  of  the  post-diluvian  period ; 
2ndly,  on  the  authorities  which  exist,  in<)ependent  of  the  moB«H 
ments,  for  the  construction  of  Egyptian  history.  - 

I.  ^The  opinions  of  chronok>gerS)'  says  StiUingfleet,  ^re  Hke  tlie 
city  clocks,  which  seldom  agree,  yet  some  come  nearer  the  time 
of  day  than  ihe  others  do.'  Of  the  truth  of  the  excellent  divine's 
latter  assertion  we  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  but,  uafiM> 
tanately,  we  have  no  time-piece  or  dial,  by  which  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  steady  and  certain  ehime  which  ought  to  regulate  cor 
movjements.  Even  when  our  astronomers  take  the  subject  in  hand, 
we  do  not  always  derive  that  advantage  which  we  might  hope  from 
the  decisions  of  the  exact  acieoce  :  witness  the  controversy  about 
the  Prssadamatic  Zodiac  of  Deadera,  which,  after  having  tried 
the  calculating  powers  of  many  a  learned  mathematician,  and  ear^ 
ried..  up  the  existence  of  the  earth  on  which  it  was  constroeted 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Cali  Yuga  of  the  Indians,  or  a  Welsh 
genealogy,  turns  out  to  have  been  sculptured  on  a  building  at  least 
as  late  as  the  Antonines«  We  are  accustomed  to  suppose  that  we 
possess  an  undoubted  canon  of  ancient  chronology  in  the  Hirfj 
Scriptures ;  but,  perhaps,  next  to  a  clear  acquaintance  with  what 
the  sacred  volume  does  undoubtedly  contain,  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  is  of  what  it  does  not.  In  the  Universal  History,  above 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dates  are  given  for  the  Creation,  most  of 

*  Bosidet  the  receni  labourt  of  Dr  Youn{,  on  the  enchorial  language,  tb<»  tuidso* 
will  peruM  with  proAi  tba  work  of  th«  very  learotd  IhroltMor  Koaogarton,  Da  priaca 
Egjptiorum  Utarauira. 

them 
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them  made  oat  by  persons  who  regard  with  most  sincere  reverence, 
and  derive  their  arguments  from,  the  sacred  writings.     The  first  of 
these  places  that  event  B.  c.  6984  :  the  last,  3616;  differing  by  the 
moderate  amount  of  more  than  3000  years.     The  period  of  the   ' 
deluge  is  fixed  with  no  greater  uniformity.     The  Septuagint  gives 
B.C.  3246 — the  Hebrew  text  (according  to  Usher),  2348.     We 
shall  add,  as  more  connected  with  our  subject,  the  extreme  datea 
assigned  to  the  Exodus,  which  is  fixed  by  Josephus,  (according  to 
Dr  Hales,  nearly  the  same  with  Des  VignoUes,)  b.  c.  1648;  by  the 
English  Bible,  on  the  authority  of  Usher,  1491;  by  the  vulgar 
Jewish  chronology,  1312.     Our  concern,  however,  is  merely  to 
show  that  the  best  scripture  chronology  affords  ample  space  for 
the  highest  antiquity  which  the  great  Egyptian  kingdom  can  fairly 
claim.    For  the  period  betweon  the  flood,  and  the  first  connexioa 
of  sacred  history  with  Egypt,  we  have  four  distinct  authorities-^ 
the  version  of  the  LXX,;  the  Samaritan;  Josephus,  who  professes 
to  have  adhered  faithfully  to  the  sacred  volume ;  and  the  Hebrew 
chronology  adopted  in  our  Bibles.     None  of  these,  strictly  speak-* 
iog,  agree,  but  the  three  first  concur  in  assigning  a  much  longer 
period  between  the  deluge  and  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  the  LXX.^ 
1070  years — the  Hebrew,  only  292.     If  it  should  be  urged  that 
the  translators  of  the   Septuagint,  environed   on  all   sides  by 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  standing  in  awe  of  Alexandrian  learning, 
endeavoured  to  conform  their  national  annals  to  the  more  extended 
chronological  system ;  and  that  Josephus,  either  influenced  by  their 
authority,  or  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  may  have  adopted  the 
same  views,  yet  the  ancient  Samaritan  text  still  remains,  an  un-^ 
exceptionable  witness  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  more  extended 
period.      In  fact,  we   are,  perhaps,  wasting  our  time  in  con-* 
testing  this  point,  as  we  may  fairly  consider  the  Hebrew  chro- 
nology of  tliisperiod  almost  exploded.     In  our  own  country,  most 
of  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  men  who  certainly 
will  not  be  suspected  of  want  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume, 
— Mr  Bryant,   Mr  Faber,   Dr  Hales, — concur  in  reverting   to 
the  system  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  early  Christian  church; 
and  lastly,  Dr  Russell,  in  a  very  sensible  essay,  prefixed  to  his 
work  on  the  connexion  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  has  shown, 
with  great  probability,  not  only  the  late  construction  of  what  may 
perhaps  fairly  be  called  the  Rabbinical  chronology,  in  the  second 
century  of  Christianity,  but  also,  following  the  steps  of  the  ancient 
Christian  writers  on  the  subject,  the  peculiar  object  for  which  it 
was  framed.     It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  the  vast 
extension  and  multiplication  of  the  human  race, — the  dow  deve- 
lopment of  civilization, — the  revolutions  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment,— the  rise  of  mighty  empires, — the  ppleudQur  of  gigantic. 
VOL.  xiiiiu  NO.  86. — Q.R.  16  cities, — 
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cities, — within  the  narrow  limits  of  two  or  three  centuries ;  but 
in  above  a  thousand  years  what  changes  might  not  be  wrought ! 
Compare  the  France  and  England,  the  Paris  and  London,  of 
the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  their  present  state  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  wild  woods  of  America,  inhabited  by  wandering 
tribes  of  savages,  with  her  populous  cities:  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, that,  from  the  visit  of  Abraham,  about  two  centuries  more 
elapsed  before  the  migration  of  his  descendants ;  and  of  the  state 
of  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch,  we  know  little  more  than 
that  a  king  was  ruling,  with  some  degree  of  state,  in  some  part  of 
Lower  Egypt — probably  at  Tanis  or  Zoan  ;  and  that  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  had  begun  to  make  its  rich  return  to  the  toil  of  the 
agricultural  cultivator. 

IL    It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that,  from   our  three 
leading  Greek  authorities  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  we  may  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  hear  the  different  legends  of  the  three  great 
sacerdotal  establishments.      Herodotus,  though  he  professes  to 
have  compared  their  statements  with  those  of  the  priests  of  Thebes 
and  Heliopolis,  obtained  his  chief  information  from  the  ministers 
of  Ptha   (Hephaistos)  at   Memphis.     Manetho  of   Sebennytus 
may  be  considered  as  giving  us  the  voice  of  Saitic,  or  rather, 
Heliopolitan    tradition.      Diodorus  avowedly  speaks  as  having 
been  naade  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  Thebes.*     The 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  old  Halicamassian  can  scarcely  be 
doubted :    the  question  is,  how  far  the  priests  may  have   mis- 
informed the  inquisitive  stranger,  or  how  far  he  may  have  misun- 
derstood  the   priests?    for  whether  he   conversed   with   them 
through  one  of  the  caste  of  interpreters,  or  had  himself  acquired 
the   language,   does  not   appear.     His  restraint,  when   writing 
upon  religious  matters,  is  very  remarkable;    on  certain  other 
subjects,  his  informants  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  communi- 
cative ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
monOmenis  of  Thebes.     Of  the  credibility  of  Manetho  we  should 
be  better  able  to  judge,  if,  of  his  great  history  of  his  country,  we 
possessed  more  than  the  barren  list  of  his  dynasties,  altered  to  suit 
the  different  systems  of  the  Christian  chronologists,  and  the  frag- 
ments which  Josephus  has  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  confuting 
them.     The  manner  in  which  his  dynasties  and  the  monuments 
mutually  illustrate  each  other,  makes  out  a  strong  case  in  his 
favour ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  observed,  that  though  his  earlier 
dynasties,  even  if  accurately  reported,  may  be  incorrect  or  fabu- 
lous, his  later  may  be  true,— as  Livy's  history  of  the  kings  of 
Rome   may  possibly  be,  as  Niebuhr  would  persuade    us,  pure 

•  We  cannot  agree  with  Heeren  in  supposing  him  to  assert  that  he  had  actuaUy 
f#atf  their  booki ;  the  word  l^^muwiru  scera«  to  bear  a  much  more  general  meaning. 

poetry, 
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poetry,  while  bis  later  decads  may  be  worthy  of  the  highest  credit. 
Diodorus  had  the  advantage,  besides  his  intercourse  with  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  of  studying  the  works  of  many  earlier  writers, 
particularly  Hecatsus  of  MUetus,  who  preceded  Herodotus  in 
his  visit  to  Thebes.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  was  remarkably  active  ;  and  in  the  excellent  treatise  of 
Heyne,  ^  De  fontibus  Historiarum  Diodori,'  the  reader  will  find 
a  long  list  of  the  authors  whom  this  diligent,  and,  we  should  con- 
ceive, generally  judicious  writer,  most  probably  consulted.  Dr 
Young  (Article  on  Egypt,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia)  has 
observed  how  curiously  the  monuments  illustrate  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  statements  of  Diodurus  relating  to  Egyptian  cus- 
toms. Beside  these  writers,  we  have  a  fragment  of  an  old 
chronicle,  which  the  monk  Syncellus  (an  indifferent  authority) 
says  misled  Manetho ;  a  very  curious  list  of  Theban  kings,  by 
Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian  ;  much  valuable  incidental  information 
in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers. 

We  now  resume,  after  these  long,  but  necessary,  digressions, 
the  subject  which  we  proposed — the  Ethiopian  descent  of  the 
religion  and  arts  of  Egypt.  The  opinion  of  Zoega  upon  the  first 
peopling  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  deserves  our  notice. 

*  1  cooceiTe,'  says  this  learned  writer,  '  that  when  Egypt  began  to 
be  iDhabited,  it  was  partly  by  some  colonists  from  Arabia,  who  fol- 
lowed the  pastoral  life,  and  by  others  from  Ethiopia,  who  had  already 
learned  to  till  the  soil.  The  former  occupied  the  marshei  about  Pe- 
losiom,  and  part  of  the  Delta,  with  Babylon  and  Memphis,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  Heptanomis ;  the  Ethiopians  built  Thebes  and  Abydus, 
and  many  towns,  both  in  the  Thebias  and  Delta,  and  waged  war  for 
many  ages  with  various  success  against  the  shepherds.  To  this  period 
the  history  of  Osiris  appears  to  belong,  who,  coming  as  a  stranger 
from  Ethiopia,  after  he  had  improved,  by  many  inventions,  the  state 
of  agriculture,  and  taught  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  life  to  the 
Elgjptians,  at  length,  by  a  stratagem  of  Baby,  the  king  of  the  shep- 
herds (whom  the  Greeks  call  Typhon),  was  slain,  and  gave  occasion 
for  the  well-known  mournful  rites.  The  Thebans  afterwards  pre- 
vailed, built  Memphis,  took  Heliopolis  from  the  shepherds,  and,  at 
length,  Pclosium  or  Abaris.'* 

The  author  goes  on  to  assert  that  Sesostris  first  consolidated  the 
whole  territory  into  one  great  monarchy.  There  is  probably  much 
truth  in  this  bold  outline,  though  the  shepherds  expelled  from 
Abaris  were  most  likely,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Arabian. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  curious  than  the  kind  of  sacred  re- 
verence in  which  the  name  of  the  Ethiopians  was  held  in  all  pri- 
mitive tradition. 

*  Zoega  d'Obeliscis. 

'  Already,' 
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*  Already,^  says  Heeren,  ^  io  the  earliest  legends  of  the  most  ciTilized 
nations  of  antiquity,  gleams  the  name]  of  this  remote  people.  The 
annals  of  the  Egyptian  priests  were  full  Of  them ;  the  nations  of 
inland  Asia,  ahout  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  mingled  the  songs  of 
the  conqoests  and  campaigns  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  with  Ethi- 
opian legends ;  and,  at  a  period  considerably  earlier,  they  glimmer 
amidst  the  Grecian  mythology.  When  the  Greeks  scarcely  knew 
Italy  or  Sicily  by  name,  the  Ethiopians  were  already  in  the  mouths  of 
their  poets,' 

Both  in  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
Jupiter  departs  to  visit  this  most  remote  and  just  of  people, — 

*  Nor  disdains  to  grace 
The  feast  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race.' 

For  twelve  days  the  god  is  absent  in  this  pious  and  hospitable 
iregioD.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  annual  procession 
of  the  priests  of  Ammon,  with  their  god,  probably  up  the  Nile 
to  the  primitive  seat  of  their  worship,  is  the  ground-work  of  this 
legend,  adopted  into  the  Grecian  mythology.  .  '  The  Ethiopians,' 
says  Diodonis  Siculus,  ^  are  said  to  be  the  inventors  of  pomps, 
sacrifices,  solemn  assemblies,  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  gods.' 
That  is,  they  were  the  religious  pareuts  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
the  Greeks  looked  up,  whether  truly  or  not,  as  to  their  instructors 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  principles  of  civil  polity. 
It  is  in  that  sacred  island,  or  shield-formed  peninsula,  made  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Astaphas,  or  Tacazze,  with  the  Nile, — it  is  in 
that  ancient  Ethiopian  Meroe,  that  perpetual  object  of  tradi- 
tional reverence, — and  the  site  of  which  a  French  traveller,  M 
Caillaud,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  visit, — that  we  find  the  reli- 

S'on,  the  civil  polity,  the  arts,  and  even  the  letters  of  Egypt  in 
eir  infancy.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  ancient  history 
than  the  uniform  existence  of  a  great  priestly  caste  or  aristocracy, 
at  first  invariably  the  benefactors  and  civilizers  of  mankind,  dege- 
nerating sometimes  into  oppressors  and  opponents  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  the  body  of  the  community,  lest  the  pre- 
eminence to  which  they  were  at  first  justly  entitled  should  be 
wrested  from  their  power.  Among  the  Indians,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Etruscans, — our  own  Gaulish  ancestors, — probably  the  Pe- 
lasgian  population  of  Greece, — even  in  the  New  World, — every 
where,  in  short,— appears,  at  a  certain  period  of  civilization,  this 
primitive  union  of  the  religious  and  temporal  supremacy  in  a 
distbct  and  privileged  order,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  tribe  of 
another  stock  ;  and  nowhere  is  this  more  distinctly  traced  than  in 
the  early  Egyptian  history.  But  while  the  progress  of  the  arts  of 
life,  extended  territory,  perhaps  frequent  wars  and  conquests, 
|;radualiy  undermined  the  sacerdotal   dominion  in   Egypt,  and 

transferred 
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transferred  the  sovereign  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  temporal 
monarch ;  while  foreign  dynasties  swept  away  the  power,  both  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  church  and  state  ;  while  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian rulers  governed  that  country  on  the  common  principles  of 
oriental  despotism ;  in  the  remote  Meroe^  the  primitive  polity 
remained  almost  unaltered,  up  to  the  time  of  the  'Macedonian 
kingdom  of  Alexandria ;  the  model  and  type  on  wliich  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  monarchy  was  formed  by  its  Ethiopian  founders, 
was  still  in  existence  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  was  extinguished 
only  by  the  progress  of  Grecian  opinions,  which  led  the  monarch 
to  disdain  the  yoke  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,  and  to  assert  his 
royal  supremacy,  by  a  measure  which  rather  displayed  his  inde- 
pendence than  his  humanity.  Diodorus  has  left  us  an  account  of 
this  transaction.  Our  author,  on  this  point,  besides  consulting 
the  writings  of  Agatharcides  of  Cnidos,  and  Artemidorus  of  Ephe- 
8U9,  professes  to  have  obtained  his  information  from  oral  commu- 
nications with  certain  Ethiopian  priests  and  elders,  whom  he  fell 
in  with  at  Thebes.* 

^  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians  differ  not  a  little  from  those  of  other 
nations,  particnlarly  in  the  choice  of  their  kings ;  for  the  priests  select 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  order ;  but  of  those  thus  selected, 
wbicheTer  the  god  (no  doubt  Ammon),  as  he  is  carried  about  in  festal 
pomp  (tutfuidm^  here,  probably,  is  the  banquet  of  HomerV  shall  lay 
hold  or,  him  the  people  elect  for  their  king,  and  instantly  fall  down 
and  offer  him  divine  homage,  the  sovereignty  being  thus  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  providence  of  the  gods.  The  king,  thus  chosen, 
adopts  the  mode  of  life  appointed  by  the  ancient  laws,  and  conforms 
to  them  in  every  respect,  neither  bestowing  favour  nor  inflicting 
punishment,  but  according  to  the  primitive  and  immemorial  usages 
of  his  ancestors.  It  is  their  custom  never  to  execute  those  capitally 
condemned ;  but  they  send  one  of  their  officers  to  the  criminal,  bear- 
ing the  symbol  of  death.  Immediately  that  he  beholds  the  fatal  sign, 
he  retires  to  his  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  life.  It  is  never 
permitted  to  By  into  a  neighbouring  country,  and  thus,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  to  commute  the  sentence  of  death  for  banishment.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  tradition,  that,  when  a  certain  criminal  attempted  to  make 
his  escape  from  Ethiopia,  he  was  detected  by  his  mother,  who  twisted 
her  girdle  round  his  neck.  He  ventured  not  to  make  resistance,  but 
quietly  suffered  himself  to  be  strangled,  that  he  might  not  involve  his 
family  in  still  deeper  disgrace.  But  the  most  extraordinary  fact  of  all 
relates  to  the  death  of  their  kings ;  for  in  Meroe,  the  priests  who 
officiate  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  hold  the  highest  and  most  in- 
fluential rank,  when  it  seems  good  to  them,  send  a  messenger  to  the 
king,  commanding  him  to  die,  for  the  gods  having  uttered  this  ora- 

*  Synesius,  a  late  writer,  has  an  account  of  the  election  of  the  kings  of  Thebes ; 
but  hit  authoritj  it  very  doubtful. 

cular 
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cnlar  decree,  mortals  must  not  presame  to  neglect  the  ordinances  of 
the  immortals.  They  add  other  arguments,  which  are  received  with 
the  utmost  simplicity  by  a  mind  brought  up  in  reverence  for  ancient 
and  uninterrupted  usage ;  and  the  king,  having  nothing  to  urge  in  op- 
position, submits  at  once  to  the  inevitable  necessity.  Thus,  in  elder 
times,  the  mouarchs  inplicitly  obeyed  the  priests — not  subdued  by 
force  of  arms,  but  their  reasons  enslaved  by  superstition.  But  under 
the  second  Ptolemy,  Ergamenes,  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  having  re- 
ceived a  Greek  education,  and  studied  philosophy,  first  dared  to  treat 
this  usage  with  contempt ;  for,  assuming  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  royal 
dignity,  he  penetrated,  with  his  soldiers,  into  the  holy  place  {v  afimr 
T«f),  where  stood  the  golden  shrine  (f««^)  of  the  Ethiopians^  slew  all 
the  priests,  and,  abolishing  the  custom,  ruled  afterwards  according  to 
his  own  arbitrary  will.' — Diod,  Sic,  b.  iii.,  c.  vi. 

Here,  then,  is  the  prototype  of  the  ancient  priestly  monarchy 
of  Egypt ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  oldest  Nubian  monuments, 
the  king  usually  wears  the  united  symbols  of  royalty  and  priest- 
hood :  even  after  the  priesthood  had  lost  or  abandoned  the  pri- 
vilege of  electing  the  sovereign  from  their  own  body,  the  king 
continued  to  be  initiated  into  their  caste.  Heeren  conceives  that 
several  of  the  reliefs  in  the  most  ancient  temples  represent  this 
important  ceremony ;  while,  in  many  other  points,  they  show  the 
still  respectful  subordination  of  the  civil  to  the  religious  power : 
his  attendants,  as  Diodorus  says,  were  the  youth  of  the  priestly 
caste.  How  far  the  assumption  of  titles,  Beloved  of  Ptba  or  Am- 
mon,  or  even  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  or  the  supposed  deifica- 
tion of  the  sovereigns,  may  have  originated  in  this  intimate  con- 
nexion, may  be  doubted.  We  have  sometimes  thought,  that 
some  allusion,  either  to  connexion  or  rivalry  between  the  throne 
and  the  altar,  lurked  in  the  curious  account  of  the  anxiety  which 
the  Theban  priests  showed  to  prove  to  Herodotus,  by  their  rows 
of  the  wooden  colossi,  that  the  same  number  of  kings  and  priests 
bad  ruled  and  ministered  in  regular  succession. 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  resemblance  in  the  arts, 
as  well  as  the  institutions,  which  prevailed  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  Nile,  has  come  to  light  by  the  journey  of  M.  Caillaud,  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Meroe.  The  great  mystery  of  the  pyra- 
mids neither  has  received,  nor  appears  likely  to  receive,  any  light, 
from  the  discoveries  in  hieroglyphical  literature.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  researches  of  Davison  and  Belzoni,  and  the  wonderful 
calculation  of  the  multitudes  of  chambers  which  may  occupy  the 
interior  of  these  vast  fabrics,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever, 
as  to  their  age  and  their  builders.  The  pyramids  appear,  as  it 
were,  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  land,  to  impress  the  stranger  at 
once  with  the  genius  of  this  colossal-minded  people,  whose  re- 
gion he  has  just  entered  : — 

*  They 
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« They  stand 
To  sentinei  the  eDcbanted  laod.^ 

Yet  they  stand  in  silent  and  incommunicative  majesty  ;  and,  we 
believe,  no  hieroglyphics,  or  other  characters,  have  been,  as  yet, 
discovered,  either  within  them  or  without.  By  the  decisive  testi- 
mony of  Pliny,*  we  know  that  the  ancients  had  no  settled  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  the  positive  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not 
merely  improbable  in  itself,  but  is  neutralized  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, that  the  pyramids  were  a  subject  on  which  the  priests  were 
unwilling  to  converse.  It  now  appears,  that  at  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  Nilotic  region,  we  find  again  exactly  the  same  form 
of  building.  Immeasurably  inferior  in  their  dimensions,  the  whole 
region  of  what  we  may  suppose  the  ancient  dominions  of  Meroe 
is  studded  with  fabrics  of  the  pyramidal  form.  M.  Caillaud  thus 
describes  those  of  Nouri  or  Noure. 

'  On  en  compte  quinze  fort  grandes ;  leur  €tat  de  conservatioD  me 
permit  d'en  mesurer  les  bases,  a  quelqnes  centimetres  pr^s.  Une  de 
ces  pyramides  excede  de  pr^  du  double  les  dimensions  des  autres ;  sa 
base  est  de  48  metres  50  centimetres ;  ses  faces  yont  en  se  retr^cii 
saot  par  ^radios  comme  celles  de  Saquarah  ;  la  partie  sup^rieare  de 
Tane  de  ces  faces  s^est  €cTou\€e  et  laisse  Toir  a  rinterieur  le  sommet 
lisse  d^une  petite  pyramide  qui  semble  avoir  €ie  recouverte  par  celle 
que  je  decris.  Toutes  les  autres  ont  de  26  a  28  m.  de  base.  Leur 
construction  ne  differe  point  de  celles  des  pyramides  d'Egypte,  si  ce 
n'est  qu'elies  sent  plus  effil6es  ;  leurs  faces  sont  garnies  d^an  revdte- 
nient  eo  gr^s  tr^s-ani,  et  qui  parait  avoir  ete  regr^e  sur  place,  ce  que 
faisaient  sou  vent  les  Egyptiens  pour  les  mural  lies  de  leurs  monumens ; 
rinterieur  est  bUti  en  pierres  ^carr^es  d^un  poudingue  form6  de  cail- 
loux  de  quartz  legdrement  agglutin6 :  elies  out  20  a  30  centimetres  en 

hauteur  d^as$ise,  et  45  environ  en  longueur Toutes 

ces  pyramides  etaient  orient^cs  de  la  meme  roani^re :  Taxe  de  cha- 
cune,  faisant  un  angle  de  45  a  50  degrds  vers  V  ouest  avec  le  nord 
inagn^tique,  en  place  les  angles  dans  la  direction  des  quatre  vents 
cardinaux/ — Caillaud^  Voyage  d  Mcroe^  t.  ii.  p.  72. 

The  southern  pyramids  have  in  general  a  small  sanctuary,  or 
porch  (pylone),  before  the  entrance,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 

*  'Qui  de  lis  scripse runt  glint  Herodotus,  Euhemerus,' Durio  Samius,  Aristagoras, 
Diooyaius,  Artemidorus,  Alexander  Pol3rhistor,  Butorides,  Antisthenes,  Demetrius, 
Demoteies,  Apion.  Inter  oinnes  eos  non  constat  a  quibus  factae  sint,  justissimo  casu 
obliteratis  tantae  vanitatis  auctoribtis." — Pliny  xxxvi.  12.  Diodorus  uses  the  same 
lani(uage.  Both  Dr  Young  (artirle,  Egypt)  and  ChampoUion  (2de  Lettre)  have 
obserTed  tbe  resemblance  of  the  Cheops,  Cephren,  and  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus,  to 
the  Sophus  1st,  Sophus  2nd,  and  Mencheres  of  Manelho*s  fourth  dynasty  of  Mein- 
pbite  kings.  Marsham  long  a^o  supposed  that  Herodotus  having  followed  the  line  of 
Theban  kings  to  a  certain  point,  reascended  and  began  that  of  the  Memphitet.  This 
ia  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  text  of  Herodotus ;  but  may  he  not  have  misunder- 
stood his  informant,  and  arrang<  <l  the  Memphite  kings,  after  the  Theban,  as  their  suc- 
cessors f 

those 
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those  of  the  north  ;  though  we  have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether 
this  was  uniformly  the  case.  At  all  events,  this  similarity  in  the 
form  of  building,  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  line  of  civilization,  is 
a  fact  of  great  interest. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  ruins  of  the  supposed  Meroe  are  covered 
with  the  same  hieroglyphic  characters  which  are  read  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  and  Abydus.  Diodorus,  in  a  very  curious  passage, 
(b.  iii.  c.^4.)  expressly  asserts  the  Ethiopic  origin  of  hieroglyphics^ 
which  he  calls  At^t^nm  y^»ftftMr».  At  present,  perhaps,  we  cannot 
decide  whether  Egypt  owed  to  Meroe  this  sign  of  advancing  civili- 
zation, or  whether  it  was  borne  to  Meroe  from  Egypt  by  the  reflux 
of  intercourse  or  conquest,  which  unquestionably  took  place  at  a 
later  period.*  The  following  observations,  however,  of  M.  Cail- 
laud  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

^  £q  comparaDt  les  pyramides  de  Barkal  et  d'Assour  arec  celles  de 
PEgypte,  les  plus  grandes  surtout,  on  supposera  peut-^tre  que  ces  der- 
nidres  ont  eu  aussi  des  sanctuaries  ext^rieures :  roais  c'est  une  opi- 
nion que  je  ne  partage  point.  Si  les  pyramides  d'Egypte,  les  plus 
grandes  surtout,  eossent  6tes  accompagD^es  d^edifices  de  ce  genre,  ils 
auraient  eu  des  proportions  relativement  tres-grandes,  et  11  en  seralt  in- 
disputablement  rest4  quelques  traces.  Au  reste,  on  ne  peut  se  d^fendre 
d^assigner  deux  epoques  de  construction  aux  pyramides  que  j'ai  d^ 
crites.  Celles  qui,  a  divers  indices  que  j'ai  fait  connaitre,  f/i'ont  paru 
itrt  les  plus  anciennes^  n*ont  point  de  sanciuaires  et  par  consiquent 
point  d^hiiroglyphes.  Celles  sont  les  deux  plus  grosses  pyramides  de 
barkal,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  cellus  de  Nourri  et  Belel,  plusieurs 
dont  11  ne  reste  que  les  bases  pr^s  des  ruines  d^Assour.'t 

Another  trifling  circumstance  is  worth  mentioning ;  while  the 
Ethiopian  animals,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  giraffe, 
appear  upon  the  Nubian  sculptures,  the  Asiatic  camel  is  never 
found.  Camels,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  among  the  presents 
made  by  the  king  of  Lower  Egypt  to  Abraham  ;  but  the  Egyp- 
tians never  seem  to  have  adopted  as  a  symbol,  or  object  of  wor- 
ship, this  useful  servant  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Thus  then  every- 
thing concurs  to  establish  this  theory,  which,  instead  of  being  new, 
as  Champollion  asserts, '  was  clearly  that  derived  by  Diodorus, 
either  from  their  priests  or  earlier  traditions.'  It  was  thrown  out 
by  Sir  W.  Jones ; — it  was  zealously  advocated  by  Bruce,  who  says, 
'  The  mountains  immediately  above  or  behind  Thebes  are  hollowed 
out  with  numberless  caverns,  the  first  habitations  of  the  Ethiopian 
colony  which  built  the  city  ;'  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  most 
accomplished  of  our  modern  travellers,  that  *  we  owe  the  earliest 

' '  ' 

•  In  a  curious  passage  of  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  he  distioguisbes  between 
the  royal  and  vulgar  letters  of  the  Etbiopians-^the  royal  beiog  the  same  with  th» 
hieratic  of  the  Egyptians. — Ethlop.  lib.  iv.  8. 

t  C^illaud,  iii.  309. 
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seeds  of  science,  politics,  and  religion,  to  the  descendants  of  these 
Troglodytes,  who  but  emerged  from  their  caves  to  enlighten  and 
civilize  nations.'* 

Of  what  race,  then,  were  these  primitive  civih'zers  of  mankind^ 
who,  from  their  capital  of  Meroe,  held,  as  Heeren  would  teach  us, 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  India  on  one  hand,  and  with  the 
whdle  range  of  Africa  on  the  other ;  whose  temple  was  at  once, 
Kke  the  holy  place  of  Mekka,  the  great  centre  of  teligious  and  of 
commercial  resort ;  who,  bearing  with  them  the  worship  of  Ammon 
and  Osiris,t  the  arts  of  life,  the  habits  of  trade,  and  above  all,  the 
science  and  implements  of  agriculture,  during  the  thousand  years 
which  elapsed  from  the  flood,  gradually  spread  their  industrious 
colonies  down  the  Nile,  till  they  changed  the  morasses  in  which  it 
stagnated  to  fertile  corn-fields  ?  Is  our  pride  to  submit  to  the  hu- 
miliating conclusion,  that,  after  all,  we  owe  to  that  race,  which 
has  been  so  long  the  object  of  our  contempt, — would  that  it  were 
not  necessary  to  add,  of  our  tyranny, — the  first  dawn  of  that  civili- 
zation, in  the  full  daylight  of  which  we  are  basking,  while  our  in- 
structors have  shrunk  back  into  almost  primeval  night  ?  Was  the 
superstitious,  ignorant,  and  degraded  negro  the  first  missionary  of 
commerce,  and  art,  and  civil  polity  ?  The  monuments  enable  us 
to  give  a  decisive  answer  on  that  head.  Nothing  is  more  remark* 
aUe,  nor  more  generally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  inspect- 
ed or  delineated  the  images,  the  sculptures,  and  paintings  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  than  the  apparent  fidelity  with  which  they  discrimi- 
nate the  different  races  which  they  represent.  But  though  the 
negro,  with  his  sable  complexion,  flat  lips,  and  woolly  hair,  fre- 
quently appears  as  an  enemy  or  captive,  the  great  dominantcaste 
seem  a  Swarthy,  but  not  black  people  ;  tall,  with  hair  curled,  but. 
not  woolly  ;  and  countenances  with  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness 
and  regularity  of  profile.  Heyne,  with  the  prophetic  intuition  of 
real  genius,  for  we  scrapie  not  to  award  the  praise  of  that  highest 
quality  of  the  human  mind  to  him  who  first  cast  the  light  of  rea- 
son over  the  wild  domain  of  mythic  history,  had  already  anticipa- 
ted this  fact-*^  Utinam  antiqua  monumenta  intueri  liceret !  forte 
enim  ex  its  declarari  possit,  diversasa  vulgo  faciesac  vultusfuisse 
saeerdotum  ;  ita  omni  dubitatione  supersederemus, 'dirersse  ori- 


•  HanHlton't  Egypriaca. 

t  TIm  won-bip  appears  to  bavo  retaifie<)  iu  more  nmple  form  in  Meroe,  vhere  tbej 
worshipped  only  Aminbn  %nH  Osiris,  thou^  with  great  magiiificeDce.  Heeren  (*ob* 
cei?es  that  CaiUaud  has  unknowingly  discovered  near  Meroe  the  site  of  the  famous 
Ofacle  of  Ammon,  )n  aonts  ruins  which  he  ascribes  to  a  differed  ediiee.-  It  is  wertb 
ofasenriogy  at  a  liok  Ui  the  lustory  of  nations  aim)  religions*  tbat  some  of  tbe  ArabUas, 
iccorHltig  to  Arrtan  (apud  Photium)  worshipped  only  Jupiter  aod  Pion^sius,  t.  e^ 
Ammon  and  Osiris  ? 

VOL.  XLiii.  MO.  86. — Q.R.  17  Rinii 
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gtnis  ista  tribus  fu€rit,  adeoque  £thiopic8d,  non  Nigriticfle.'  Ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  Heyne,  the  moDuments  have  been  inspect- 
ed. In  the  more  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern  sculptures,  the 
leading  figures,  the  heroes  of  the  design,  are  almost  invariably  the 
furthest  removed  from  the  negro  expression  of  countenance  ;  some- 
times approaching  to  that  character  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  assign  the  praise  of  manly  beauty.  The  paintings  confirm  this 
view  ;  the  pure  and  uncoropounded  colours,  used  by  the  Egyptian 
artists,  enable  them  to  distinguish,  if  not  nicely,  yet  with  sufficient 
clearness,  between  the  different  races  which  they  represent.  The 
still  more  unexceptionable  testimony  of  the  mummies  is  equally 
strong.  Those  of  the  upper  orders  reveal  the  almost  living  linea- 
ments of  a  people,  tawny,  not  black,  with  long  and  sometimes 
lank,  hair,  and  with  features  which  bear  no  trace  of  negro  descent. 

Whether  the  Troglodytes  from  Meroe  were  the  first  peoplers 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  may  be  doubted  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  that,  in  some  parts  at  least,  as  they  de- 
scended, they  found  a  rude  race  already  settled  in  the  region,  over 
whom  they  assumed  the  ascendant  of  superior  civilization,  and 
thus  formed  the  higher  caste  of  a  mingled  nation.  In  the  earliest 
of  the  Nubian  temples,  those  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, — for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  later  generations  were  constantly  add- 
ing to  the  rude  primeval  buildings  of  these  people,  who  perhaps 
only  enshrined  their  gods  in  loftier  subterranean  halls  than  the 
narrow  excavations  in  which  themselves  found  shelter  from  the 
burning  sun,  the  suffocating  wind,or  the  sand-wave  of  the  desert  ;-— 
in  these  edifices,  which  almost  line  the  banks  of  thi  river,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  progress  of  this  tribe  may  be  traced,  when  they  iball 
ha^ue  been  fuUy  and  completely  surveyed.  Much  has  been  already 
done  by  poor  Belzoni,  more  by  the  French  artists,  Messrs  Gau  and 
Huyot ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  ac- 
curate discrimination  between  the  primitive  edifices^  and  the  ad- 
ditions saade  under  the  Pharaohs  and  even  the  Ptolemies. 

At  an  early  period,  Thebes,  or  its  vicinity,  was  the  capital  set- 
tlement of  this  people.  They  first,  if  Bruce  is  right,  (who,  how- 
ever, was  anticipated  by  Pocoeke,)  excavated  the  mountains  whicb 
skirt  the  fertite  plain  of  Thebes,  afterwards  occupied  by  that  vast 
dty,  into  dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  gods,  and  gradually- 
spreading  over  the  plain  which  lay  between,  them  and  the  Nfte, 
and  over  the  other  shore  of  the  river,  brought  the  rich  soil  inte 
cultivation  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  *  hundred-gated  city.' 
Th6  connexion  of  their  religion  with  agriculture  is  established  by 
tttrj  testimony  of  whkh  such  a  subject  is  capable.  The  um- 
versal  voice  of  tradition  and  history  ascribes  to  the  Egyptian  god 
the  invention  of  tillage. 

« Primus 
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^  Prioias  antra  mann  solerti  fecit  0«irSM, 
Et  teneram  ferro  aollicUnTit  baonvm.' 

^  The  prieals  of  the  Egjrptiaofl  and  Ethiopians,'  saja  Diodorui, 
'  bear  a  seeptre,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  plough  ;  their  kings  have 
adopted  the  same.'  By  the  same  doubtful  light  of  tradition,  it  ap- 
pears Chat  we  may  still  follow  this  caste  or  people,  along  the  banks 
of  the  river*  This,  or  Abjdus,  seems  to  have  been  the  resting* 
piece  where  tbej  made  a  considerable  establidiment  before  thej 
reaehed  Lower  Egjpt.*  Here,  after  the  government  bad  assumed 
a  monarchical  form,  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  dynasty  of  kings, 
and  Abydus  was  long  held  in  reverence  asoneof  the  sacred  places 
of  the  people,  and  was  reported  to  contain  the  grave  of  Osiris.  At 
this  period,  it  it  probable  that  Lower  Egypt  was  a  vast  morass, 
and  the  Delta  bad,  perhaps,  hardly  yet  been  deposited  by  the 
periodical  swelling  and  subsiding  of  the  river.  The  scientific  re- 
searches of  modern  times  give  confirmation  to  the  assertion  of 
Herodotus,  that  Egypt  was  tbe  *  gift  of  the  NiJe.'^  Cu  vier  has  lent 
to  this  hypothesis  the  sanetfon  of  his  great  name  ;  and  that  dis- 
tinguished geologist  seems  to  think  it  byno  means  jneredtble,that  in- 
the  days  of  Homer,  Pharos  reaUy  lay  at  the  distance  from  the 
main  land  described  in^the  Odyssey.  During  the  centuries  subse- 
quent to  the  Deluge,  that  almost  creative  process  of  nature,  which 
ia  going  on  about  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  is  Auftralasia, 
may  have  advanced  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  aceoiding  to  local 
eircurantanees,  and  thus  gradually  conquered  that  valuable  domain 
from  tbe  repulsed  and  still  receding  ocean,  till  the.  delta  and  the 
adjacent  region  became  the  granary  of  tbe  ancient  world,  and  the 
solid  foundation  of  tbe  stately  cities  of  Memphis  and  Alexandria.! 

The  first  population  of  this  region  may  have  been,  as  Zoega 
supposes,  a  few  miserable  tribes  of  shepherds,  who  took  possess- 
sion  of  the  neighbouring  lowfauids,  where  the  vast  fertility  of  the 
vegetation  might  tempt  tbem  to  pasture  their  flocks ;  till  the  stiU 
deseeoding  husbandmen  of  Ethiopia  introduced  the  Hiore  produc- 
tive-art of  tillage,  and  by  means  of  canals  and  watercourses,  changed 
the  stagnant  swamps  into  wide  corn-fields^ — not  merely  facilitating 
the  retreat  of  the  redundant  waters  at  the  periodicalaeason  of  over- 
flow, but  retaining  them  safely  and  regularly  distributed  over  the 

*  Oo  this  subject,  there  lire  a  l«w  useful  observations  in  the  Lettre  AM.  Cham- 
polKoD,  pmr  M.  ilMirj.    Tbt  rtit  it  rambUng,  aod  mora  full  of  aafertioii  tban  rea- 

90BW^  . 

t  In  a  discourse  recently  delivered  at  Paris,  CuTier  declared  that  *  we  come  by  a 
very  simple  calculnttmi  to  the  result,  that  2000  years  before  Chrftttbe  whole  of  Low«# 
Egypt  bad  bo  existeoca.'  We  presmne  that  tbe  learned  pWleaoplivr  does  BOt  mean  «a 
bind  u»  to  tbe  strict  letter,  or  we  shall  find  some  difficulty,  even  on  ibe  lowest  system 
of  chronology,  iu  constructing  that  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  Abraham  vieited,  and 
tha  city  of  Zoao  (Taais),  where,  In  all  ^obabiltty,  iU  king  rasMed. 
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surface  of  the  great  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  constant  and  general 
irrigation.  Throughout  the  whole  region  sacerdotal  colonies  gra- 
dually  fixed  themselves,  in  places  either  suited  for  agriculture  or 
traffic ;  a  new  temple,  a  new  priestly  college,  a  new  mart,  grew 
by  degrees  into  a  new  city,  perhaps  a  new  kingdom,  which  either 
retained  or  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  parent  state.  Almost 
every  ancient  city  assumed  the  name  of  its  god ;  the  Grecian  ap- 
pellation of  Thebes,  ^  Diospolis,'  was,  no  doubt,  translated  from 
some  native  tongue  ;  Memphis  was  the  city  of  Ptha  (Hephaistos), 
Heliopolis  that  of  the  sun  ;  in  later  days,  Apollinopolis,  Lato- 
polis,  and  many  others,  might  be  added. 

Probably,  however,  before  this  lower  region  was  extensively 
settled,  the  reign  of  the  gods  gave  plate  to  the  reign  of  men  : 
the  neerdotal  governn>ent  was  changed' into  a  monarchical  forno. 
Egyptian  history,  properly  so  called,  begins  with  Menes,  tb« 
first  mortal  king.  To  the  dominion  of  the  priestly  caste  belongs, 
no  doubt,  as  Larcher  has  suggested,-^that  vast  period  which 
either  ancient  Egyptian  vanity,  or  perhaps  more  modern  Egyptian 
misapprehension,  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods. '  They  are  the  mythic  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  Th« 
S0,0G9  years  of  the  reign  ef  thelSun,  the  5984  of  the  twelve 
gods,  and  817  of  the  demi-gods,  are,  no  doubt,  either  a  mythie 
allegory,  or  an  astronomical  problem  converted  into  history.  If 
the  key  be  ever  recovered,  it  will  most  likely  very  ill  repay  the 
pains>that  have  been  taken  to  find  it  out. 

Menes'  has  been  identified  by  many  ehronologers  with  the 
Mizraira  of  the  Scriptures,  Tor  reasons  which  no  donbt  would 
have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  good  Fluellen.  But  of  Menes  or 
his  age  we  really  know  nothing,  except  from  accounts  which  the 
Greek  authors  themselves  give  as  vagne  traditions — f«0-i  is  the 
tnode^t  salvo  of  Herodotus— »i»(  Xi^am  of  Diodorus,  when  be 
assigns  a  period  of  1452  years  ^between  Menes  and  Sesostris. 
Whether  the  rcivolution  from  the  sacerdotal  to  the  monarchical 
rule  was  sudden  and  violent,  or  silent  and  peaceful,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  made  out,  yet  there  are  one  or  two  points  worthy  of 
notice.  Under  Menes,  Egyptian  civilization  made  some  consider- 
able progress  down  the  course  of  the  river.  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
him  the  construction  of  a  vast  dam,  by  which  the  course  of  the 
Nile  was  altered  and  cpnfined,  and  the  site  of  Memphis  secured 
against  the  danger  of  inundation.  Menes,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, was  the  founder  of  that  great  city.  Diodorus»  however, 
ascribes  the  fame  of  its  parentage  to  Uchoreus,  a  much  later 
sovereign.  If,  however,  any  settlement  was  made  by  Menes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  this  extension  of  dominion,  per- 
haps the  establishment  of  a  different  worship— that  of  Hephaistos 

— was 
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— was  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  the  first  .change  in  the  original 
poKty, — the  greater  independence  of  the  throne.  One  tradition, 
indeed)  intimates  that  Menes  was  an  object  of  hostility  to  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  though  a  more  remote  cause  is  assigned.    ^ 

'  After  the  gods,'  snys  Diodorus,  *  Menen  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Egfypt.  H^  taagbt  tbcf  ptaple  to  worship  the  godi 
and  to  offer  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  he  laid  out  tables  and  concher, 
adorned  them  with  costly  furoiture,  and,  on  the  whole,  introducad 
luxury  and  a  sumptuous  style  of  living.  Whence,  many  genertHions 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Toephactus,  the  father  of  Bocchoris  the  Wise, 
he,  they  say,  muking  an  expedition  into  Arabia,,  and  his  supplies 
failing,  was  (;onstrained,  in  a  day  of  great  want,  to  live  on  the  poi  rest 
food  of  some  of  the  natives.  Delighted  with  it,  he  condemned  his 
former  luxury,  and  imprecated  a  curse  on  the  king  who  first  intro- 
duced the  costly  way  of  living;  and  So  enamoured  was  he  of  this 
change  in  his  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  that  he  caased  the  curse 
to  be  TBriiten  on  a  pillar  in  the  sacred  characters  in  the  Temple  of  JvpHer 
ai  Thebes^  which  is  the  chief  reason  that  the  fasae  and  gk>ry  of  Menes 
bare  not  survited  to  later  ages/ 

Plutarefa  has  the  same  story.  Is  there  not  something  here  like 
an  attempt  to  break  through  the  rules  of  caste,  to  admit  the 
people  to  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  violate  the  established 
rules  of  diet.^  The  solemn  registration  of  the  curse  on  a  pillar, 
by  the  priests,  is  very  remtirkable. 

From  Menes  to  the  accession  of  the  seventeenth  (or  perhaps 
fifteenth )  dynasty,  there  is  a  vast  chasm.  Herodotus  leaps  at 
once  from  Menes  to  Mcerts,  whom  Champollion  places  in  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.  AH  he  states  is,  that  the  pn-iests  (whether  df 
Memphis  or  Thebes)  read  him  a  roll  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
kings.  But  thc8e  roisfainians  had  left  no  monuments  ;  '  they 
bad  no  poet,  and  are  dead.'  All  the  barren  intelligence  which 
the  inquisitive  Greek  could  glean  was,  that  eighteen  of  them 
were  Ethiopians  (this  is  observable),  the  rest  native  princes, with 
one  queen,  Nitocris,  of  whom  he  relates  a  strange  legend.  Dio- 
dorus  gives  Menes  ^^y-two  nameless  successors,  then  come  two 
named  Busiris,  at  ^he  dt6tar>ee  of  eight  generations,  one  from  the 
other :  to  the  latter  of  these  he  ascribes  the  building  of  Thebes. 
After  some  interval  comes  the  famous  Osy  mandyas,  and  after  him, 
Uchorees,  the  builder  of  Memphis.  The  two  historians  meet 
again  in  the  person  of  Moeris,  oi'  Myris.  We  have  likewise  (or 
this  period  the  list  of  Diospolitan  kings,  which  Eratosthenes;  the 
Cyrenian,  professes  to  have  obtained  from  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
*  There  is  a  strong  argument,'  says  Dr  Young,  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  this,  from  the  agreement  of  many  of  the  etymolo- 
gies w*ith  the  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  terras  in  the  Egyptian 

language.' 
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kncuftge.'  But  still  it  is  little  nore  than  a  barren  catabgae. 
A  few  incidents  are  added  to  the  lives  of  some  of  the  kings  in  the 
lists  of  Eusebius,  some  of  which  ( as  the  death  of  Menes  by  a  hip- 
popotamus) look  much  like  hieroglyphics  turned  into  real  facts.* 
So  long  as  we  have  this  vast  vacant  space,  we  proceed  rapidly ; 
but  when  we  encounter  the  crowding  kings  and  dynasties  of 
Manetho, — sixteen  long  and  regular  lines  of  princes,  we  know 
net  how  high  we  must  extend  the  length  of  our  chronology. 
It  is  well  known  that  Marsham  attempted  to  reduce  this  for- 
midable array  into  regular  order,  and  within  the  limits  of  a 
moderate  period,  by  the  probable  supposition,  that  many  of  tbein 
were  collateral  dynasties,  reigning  at  the  same  period  in  different 
parts* of  Egypt.  This  hypothesis  is  contemptuously  rejected  by 
ChampoUion  ;  but,  with  all  his  zeal  for  Manetho,  be  has  not  yet 
condescended  to  give  us  a  more  rational  solution  ; — and  the  notion 
that  there  were  many  kings  reigning  at  once  in  Egypt  is  not  new. 
In  the  strange  account  of  the  birth  and  early  adventures  of  Moses, 
quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Artapanus,t  (clearly  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,)  it  is  distinctly  asserted.  This,  we  acknowledge,  is  but  in- 
different authority  -,  but  it  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius ; 
as  appears  from  the  Armenian  version  of  his  Chronicon,j:  recently 
discovered,  and  published  at  Venice  by  Aucher.  Nor  is  it  a  little 
remarkable,  that  Manetho  himself  distinctly  asserts,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds,  there  were  other  kings  in 
Egypt  besides  the  victorious  Thebans.§  As  they  are  given  by 
our  chronologers,  it  is  true  that  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  stand 
in  successive  -order ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  through  how  many 
hands  ajl  we  know  of  Manetho-— except,  perhap$^  the  passage  in 
Josephus — may  have  passed. I 

•  The  hippopotamus  was  coHnected  with  Typhon,  the  evil  spirit ;  majr  uot  this  re- 
fer to  the  ej^eeration  of  Menes  f 

t  miiMut  y^  'Ton  nt  ^Atyvtrrm  IU/ri^mmh''^rtapan,  ofmd  Euteb.  Prasp.  Eromg^ 
p.  438.  ^ 

%  Porro,  si  quoque  valde  auctus  temporum  namerus  ruperiatur,  tamen  et  illius  dili- 
gtnter  ratioiiem  scrutari  oporteat ;  ibr.ta  enim  iiaJein  teniponbics  multoa  JE^pHorum 
regfs  simul  fuisse  contigerit;  siquidem  Thinitas  aiunt,  et  Memphitas,  Sai  lasque  et 
Athiopes  regnasee,  ac  interim  alios  quoque  ;  et  eicut  mihi  vir'etur  alios  alibi;  minimi 
auiero  alterum  alter!  successisse ;  sed  alios  bic,  alioeque  iltic  regoare  oportuisse.'- 
Euseb,  Ckron,^  pp.  101,  2QX. 

\  MiT«  TatvT*  A  Torv  fs  <v«r  Oi/8«uVW,  Mti  tut  «AXk  ^^Aiyvirra  /8«rii\Mv  yinr^l  fs^ 
MMHtmttf'iy  ttri  tok  irot/Amt(. -^Manetho  apudJo$eph,  contra  Apioru 

I)  M.^de  Boret,  iit  his  *  Dynasties  Egyptiennes,*  argues,  with  some  ability,  on  tbe 
uncertainty  and  Yariations  ia  the  earlier  dyuasties  of  Manetho.  He  may,  pouihh^ 
induce  some  readers  to  embrace  with  him  the  opinion  of  Perizonius,  which  identifies 
tbe  Hebrews  with  the  shepherd* ;  but  whetK  the  worthy  ex*archbishop  of  Toulouse 
would  f  rarely  persuade  ut  that  tbe  warlike  expeditions  of  Stesostris  to  conquer  the 
world,  are  nothing  more  than  a  disguised  account  of  the  peaceful  journey  of  Jacob 
into  Metopotamia  to  obtain  a  wife,  we  can  only  compare  him  with  the  good  divine  of 

our 
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Of  all  this  period  the  monumenti  are  sUent.  Tbej  relate 
almost  exclusiyely  to  the  '  high  and  palmy'  state  of  the  Pba- 
raooie  kiDgdom.  M.  ChampoUion,  assisted  by  the  .  tablet  of 
Abydos,  has  made  some  few  incursioDS  into  the  sixteenth  Theban 
dynasty,  contemporary  with  the  shepherds  ;  but  as  the  tablet  only 
fiirnisbes  the  prsenomina  of  the  kings,  his  success  is  cooiparatively 
DOimportant.  Fragments  of  older  buildings  are  said  to  be  frequently 
detected  in  the  later  works  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  at  Thebes, 
inscribed  with  the  legends  of  an  earlier  race,  particularly  of  Man- 
doaei,  whose  name,  whether  that  of  god  or  man,  has  been,  on  many 
obelisks  and  monuments,  studiously  effaced  by  a  hammer.  But 
as  the  identification  of  Osymandjas  with  a  compound  Ousi- 
Mandoui,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  conclu- 
sions— ^and  as,  in  his  recent  letters,  he  asserts  that  the  building 
described  by  Diodorus  as  the  palace  of  Osymandyas,  is  clearly 
the  Ramesseion,  the  palace  of  Sesostris — on  this  subject  we  shall 
await  (as  our  limits  warn  us)  the  full  detail  of  his  operations. 

We*have  said  that  the  monuments  are  almost  silent  as  to  all  this 
earlier  period.  Champollion  accounts  for  this  fact  on  the  supposi- 
tion, at  first  sight  highly  probable,  that  all  the  earlier  monuments 
were  swept  away  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the  shepherds, 
who,  after  subduing  Lower  Egypt,  extended  their  ravages  to  the 
Thebais.  The  latter  fact,  however,  appears  to  us  not  quite  clear. 
The  Thebais  was  tributary,  but  perhaps  no  more ;  and  when  we 
know  how  little  scrupulous  oriental  sovereigns  often  are,  in  using 
the  materials  of  the  '  eternal  works'  of  their  ancestors  to  establish 
their  own,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  older  fragments  wrought 
up  in  later  edifices.  The  shepherd  invasion  is  an  era  of  great 
importance,  and  profound  interest :  yet  upon  this,  excepting  in 
the  passage  of  Manetbo,  quoted  by  Josephus,  the  other  historians 
of  Egypt  are  entirely  silent.*     Nor   is   this  wonderful.     The 

priests 

our  own  cburchy  who  made  out,  much  to  hit  own  satisfaction,  and  with  no  little 
ingenuity,  the  identity  of  Orphpus  and  king  David.  But  M.  de  Bo?et  biks  still 
stranger  things.  The  nomber  of  fifty-two — that  of  the  kings  interposed  between  Menei 
and  Bufliria,  are  no  more  than  the  letters  of  Ham,  Shem  and  Japhet,  'det  Egyptient 
devaieat  placer  au  premier  Cham  leur  p^re," — ch.m.  SH.m.  I.  MU-^PH.  TU,  (meHoing 
afty  and  a  fragment,  '  c^est-i-dire  un  peu  plus  que  cinquante,  ce  qui^tai't  assur^ment 
Men  rendu  par  ciitqiiante  deux ! !  *)  Seriously  tpeok(ng,  these  are  not  the  argumenti' 
which  will  eatablisb  the  troth  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus.  Speaking  of  the  reigns 
of  Cbeops  and  CepbreoeF,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  he 
sayi— '  These  (their  united  reigns)  are  rcekoned  at  106  years,  d«ring  which  tte 
Egyptians  Mifiered  every  kind  of  .misery^  The  templea  were  shut  up^  and  rtasaiiMd 
unopened  during  the  whole  period.  The  Egyptians  are  not  very  willing,  from  ani- 
nMsity,  to  utter  the  nanies  of  these  kings ;  but  speak  of  the  pyramids  as  tiM  wotk  of 
the  shepherd  PbUUis,  who,  at  that  time,  pastured  his  flocks  in  that  region.'  It  is  a 
sragolar  coiocidcoce,  that  in  one  copy,  the  date  assigned  to  the  reigna  of  the  shep- 
herd dynasty  by  Eosebius,  is  106  years.    On   this  ground,  Mr  Faber  has  deduced 
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priests  were  little  likely  to  entertain  strangers  with  the  accounts  of 
these  dark  periods  of  national  shame  and  subjugation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  passage  itself,  as  it  stands  in  Josephus,  is  by  no  means 
clear.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  we  have  the  express  words 
of  Manetho,  and  where  the  comment  of  Josephus  begins. 

*  There  was  once  a  krng^  among  us  oamcd  Timaus.  During^  his 
reis^n,  1  know  not  how,  the  Divinity  became  adverse ;  and  suddenly, 
from  the  partA  towards  the  Cast,  a  people  of  unknown  race  had  the 
ctmragfe  to  invade  the  country,  and  subdued  it  easily  and  without  re- 
sistance ;  and,  having  mastered  the  chieftains,  savagely  burnt  the 
cities,  and  razed  the  temples  of  the  gods.  They  treated  the  natives 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  :  the  men  they  slew,  and  made  slaves  of  the 
women  and  children.  At  length,  they  chose  one  of  their  body  for 
king,  i\hose.name  was  Salatis.  He  dwell  at  Memphis,  levying  tribute 
on  the  upper  and  lower  country.' 

The  passage  goes  on  to  state,  that,  apprehending  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians,  then  very  formidable,  they  built  or  strengthened  a 
city  in  the  Saitic  Nome,  called  Abaris,  where  they  placed  240,000 
men.  Thither  the  king  went  in  summer,  distributing  to  his 
people  the  corn  that  he  received  in  tribute,  and  reviewing  and 
exercising  liis  troops.  Josephus  then  gives  a  list  of  five  kings  who 
succeeded  Salatis,  the  average  date  of  whose  reigns,  above  forty- 
eight  years  each,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  not  only  surpasses  all 
ordinary  estimate,  but  is  unparalleled  in  history.  We  take  the 
liberty  to  recommend  this  fact  to  the  notice  of  M.  Cbam- 
pollion  Figeac.  But  the  most  curious  point  is,  that  Josephus, 
who  would  persuade  us  that  this  multitudinous,  irresistible,  con- 
quering, and  exterminating  race  of  invaders,  are  merely  the  seventy 
peaceful  persons  who  formed  the  family  of  his  ancestor,  Jacob, 
asserts  that  Manetho,  in  another  copy,  translates  AyfcsAo.*?,. shepherd 
kings,  as  shepherd  captives,  and  thus  overthrows  ajt  once  the  kingly 
dynasty  which  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  raise.  There  is 
another  strange  addition,  which  has  thrown  chronologers  into 
great,  and,  it  would  seem,  inextricable  difficulties.  After  giving 
us  the  sufficiently  formidable  date  of  the  six  reigns,  he  goes  on  to 
assert  that  they  and  their  descendants  reigned  for  511  years. 

If  Champollioh  is  right,  in  supposing  the  savage  race  of  the 
monuments  to  be  the  conquering  shepherds  of  Manetho,  they  must 
have  retained  till  their  expulsion  their  wild  habits,  rude  dress,  an4 
tattooed  limbs.  They  are  still  represented  in  defeat  as  ft  fierce  and 
skinK^lad  race ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they  betook  them- 
selves to  agricultural  habits,  though  they  levied  large  supplies  of 

an  ingentbuv,  but  now  clearly  untenable,  a^rgumtnt,  attributing  the  building  of  tim 
pyramidt  to  the  sheplierds.  Wt^  in  general,  avoid  tiic  temptations  of  etymology  and 
irerbal  Analogy ;  but  the  reiemblnnce  between  Philitis&nd  the  I'bilistinet  of  Bcrf pntre 
is  curias. 

corn 
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eom  upon  the  natives.  They  are  said  to  have  made  Memphis 
their  capital,  but  Abaris  is  described  rather  as  the  vast  fortified 
village-camp  of  a  pastoral  horde,  than  as  the  regular  city  of  a  ci- 
viUzed  nation.  Yet  it  has  been  perpetually  asserted,  for  the  con- 
venience of  theorists,  that  the  shepherds  adopted  the  habits,  arts, 
and  religion  of  the  conquered  people.  This  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  deference  to  a  very  early  opinion  maintained  by  Eusebip 
us,  that  it  was  under  the  fourth  of  this  dynasty,  Apophis,  that  Jo- 
seph was  sold  into  Egypt,  anil  became  first  minister  of  the  king- 
dom. Even  Heeren  enters  into  this  vie^  ;  we  reject  it  without 
scruple,  as  utterly  irreconcileable,  as  will  appear,  to  the  facts  of 
the  Mosaic  history. 

Bat .  these  savage  shepherds  of  the  monuqaenta  are  worthy  of 
still  further  consideration*  We  insert  the  descriptina  of  Cham* 
pdlion —  .,  ,        .     J 

^  Ces  deax  natioos,  ainsi  qn^une  troisi^me  toajoars  peinte  en  rouge 
avec  des  ehevetix  rout  et  mime  des  yeux  bleus^  toot  lea  ennemii  coo- 
staots  de  la  primitive  monarchie  Egyptienae ;  let  demiers,  surtout, 
e?idemment  les  moins  civilis^es,  puisqu^ils  se  roodtrent,  pour  rordi- 
naire,  les  cheveux  longs  et  en  d^sordre,  vitas  soit  d^uae  peau  de  bceuf 
coo8ervant  encore  son  pbil,  soit  d'uoe  simple  pagn^  couiraot  le  mi- 
lieu da  corps,  et  qae  leurs  bras  et  lears  jambes  soot  souvent  4^orl8 
d^nn  tatouage  grossier.  J^ai  lieu  de  croire,  que  ces  b$rbares  ne  scut 
autres  que  ces  fameux  pasteurs,  ces  Hilcscbos,  qui  a  une  epoque  tr^s 
recuMe,  sortis  de  PAsie  envahirent  PEgypte  et  la  d6v-aaterent,  jusqu^ft 
ce  que  les  princes  de  hi  xviii*  dynastic  eus'sent  mis  un  terme,  ^ 
leurs  depredations,  en  les  chassant  d^abord  de  TEgypte,  et .  en  re- 
poussant  efnsuite  leurs  nouvelles  invasions.  Les  monumeBS  Egyp« 
tiens  n'offrent  jamais  Pimage  de  ces  peuples,  que  dans  up  Itat  de  de- 
fait,  de  captivity  on  d'abjeCtion.  On  les  representee  par  exemple,  ren* 
verses  et  lils  snr  les  marohepieds  dp '  tr6ne  des  Pharaons,  ee  qui  met 
en  scdoe  le  rersct  du  Psalmiste :  Fonam  loimicos  tuos  in  scabellom 
pedum  tuornm;  les  simples  particuliers  roaoifestaient  leur  baine  pour 
ces  ennerois  de  PEgypte,  d^one  manidre  analogue;  car  j'ai  reraarqtie 
dans  les  collections  CJaillaud  et  Drovetti,  ainsi  qu^au  cabinet  du  roi  il 
Paris,  des  sandales  en  cartonnage  de  toile,  portant,  sur  le  point  od  o/>- 
puyait  la  plante  des  pieJs^  des  figures  coloriees  de  pasteurt  captifs^  et 
des  prisonniers  appartenant  a  ces  deux  mimes  nati6ns  vsincues  reprl- 
sentees  sur  |e  c6te  du  trdne  du  roi  Horns,* -^ChampoUion,  Lettre  d  J^. 
de  BlacaSj  p.  51. 

Now  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  hostility  to  a  red- 
haired  race  appears  in  history  as  well  as  ^n  the  monuments. 
Typhon  was  represented  as  r^-haired ;  and  ft  is  reported,  says 
Diodonis,  that  in  ancient  times,  men  of  the  same  colour  with 
Typhon  were  sacrificed  at  the  toml)  of  Osiris  ;  few,  however,  of 
the  Egyptians  are  found  with  red  hair,  many,  on  the  other  hand, 

voi«.  XMii.  Jfo.  85. — Q.R.  18  among 
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'  among  foreigners.  The  Typhonian  people,  saerifieifd  aeeordiiig 
to  Manetho,  (Plotarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir.)  were,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended to  represent  this  abonriinated  race— Abaris  was  a  Typho^ 
nian  city.  From  whence,  then,  came  this  people,  entirely  diffe* 
rent,  by  ail  accounts,  from  that  race  with  long  dark  beards  and 
flowing  dresses,  which  are  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Kar* 
nack  and  elsewhere,  as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  great  Egyptian 
kings  ?  The  latter,  Heeren,  very  improbably  we  think,  would 
identify  with  the  Hykshos,  as  they  too  are  a  pastoral  people^  fly«- 
ing  with  their  flocks  and  herds  before  their  valiant  assailants. 
But  the  ^red-haired  and  blue-eyed  tribe,  clothed  in  undressed 
hides,  seems  to  indicate  a  northern,  most  likely  a  Scythian  origin  ; 
they  have  nothing  of  the  Arabian  character,  still  less  of  the  re- 
markable liiis  apd  expression  of  countenance  which,  we  know  not 
from  what  period,  has  been  the  inalienable  distinction  of  the  un- 
mingled  race  of  Israel.  The  following  observation  of  Bruce  is 
worth  quoting  :— ^  Near  Yembo  there  are  some  of  the  inhabitants 
who  have  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  a. thing  scarcely  ever  seen  in 
the  coldest  mountains  of  the  east.'  Can  these  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Typhonian  people  ?  But  Champollion,  in  one  of  his 
recent  letters  from  Thebes,  has  started  a  bew  explanation  of  the 
four  races  ^-epresented  in  the  tomb  opened  by  Belzoni,  and  exhi- 
bited in  London,  which,  instead  of  being  that  of  Psammfs,  a 
Saitic  king,  appears  to  belong  to  Ousireithe  First.  They  are 
representatives  of  the  four  races,  Egyptians,  Africans,  Asiatics, 
and  Tamhou^r-construed  Europeans.  '  The  last  have  skins  of 
wjiat  we  caH  flesh-colour,  of  the  most  delicate  whiteness,  the  nose 
straight  or  slightly  arched,  blue  eyes,  fair  or  red  beards,  tall  and 
very  slender  figures ;  they  are  clothed  in  ox  bides  with  the  hair 
on,  and  are  real  savages,  tattooed  in  various  parts  of  the  body— - 
they  are  called  Tamhou,  Europeans.*'  Two  questions  arise  here, 
—race  tl^e^e  the  same' with  the  noted  people  described  above? 
and  t)n  what  a\jthority  is  Tamhou  translated  Europeans  ?  May 
theyvnot  be  Scythians  ? 

But  whatever  the  origin  or  fate  of  the  shepherds,  they  were 
expeUed  by  the  arms  of  the  last  of  the  contempprary  seventeenth, 
and  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theba'n^  kings.  It  was 
this  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Thebes  for  360  years,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  centuries  before  Christ ;  that  raised  the 
country  fronii  its  prostrate  state,  covered  the  land,  at  least  the 
south,  with  colossal  edifices,  and;  with  their  successor  Sedostris, 
bead  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  carried  their  triumphant  arms,  it 
is  said,  through  all  the  regions  of  the  world.  The  obelisks, 
which  either  remain  in  Egypt,  or  have  been  transported  by  Euro- 
pean pride  to  decorate  foreign  cities;  are  aliDOsI  all  of  this  am. 
^  '  Cette 
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~  de  grandes  coDJtrucdons,  et  presque  tous  les  snusees  de  I'Europe 
reot'ennent  des  monuments  consacres  a  la  memoire  de  quelques 
una  dea  prioees  qui  la  compoaent.     Mais  la  collection  royale  de 
Turin'  en  r^uuit  i  elle  seule  plus  que  touies  autres  ensemble.* 
This  was  the  collection  made  in  Egypt  during  many  years  of  in* 
dualry,  and  by  any  means,  by  M.  Drovetti ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
firom  the  treasures  of  statues,  funerary  pillars,  base  reliefs,  witb 
their  inseriptions,  and  from  hieratic  papyri*  in  t^e  same  place,  that 
ChampoUion  has  summoned  up  his  sphndid  phantasmi||;oria  of 
Ibe  aDcient  Pharaohs.    .The  tablet  of  Abydus,  though  mutilated, 
coDtaiDS  the  prssnomina  of  many  of  this  race  in  regular  saccession^ 
yet,  as  the  praenomen  is  coupled  in  the  other  inscriptioQS  on  the 
itataea  or  stelss  with  the  real  name,  he  was  enabled  tnus  to  assign 
to  eaeh  his  ph>per  plaee  in' the  dynasty  of  Manetho,  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  system. f  The  most  sullen  sceptic  will  not  with- 
hold from  M.  ChampoUion  the  praise  of  unwearied  industry,  and 
inexhaustible  ingenuity.    For  ourselves,  we  mu^t  avow,  that  it 
ofkrs  as  strong  a  case  of  historical  probability  ^s  can  be  made 
out  by  less  than  authentic,  consecutive,  and  contemporary  annals* 
The  eyatem  baa  worked  wdl,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  Cham* 
poUion — Mr  Salt  in   Egypt  and  ChampoUion  in  Europe  have 
eome  to  the  same  striking  historical  co^clusioiis.     Since  he  him* 
self  has  been  in  Egypt,  ChampoUion  has  kept  alive  the  public 
curiosity  by  ftatemeotaof  the  highest  infereat — on  the  templed,  on 
the  obelisks,  in  the  tombs,  on  statues  and  reliefs,  be  has  read  the 
legends  of  the  kings  by  whom  or  in  whose  honour  they  were 
ereeted  ;  wonders  after  wonders  have  been  announced :  but  on 
these  points  we  must  await  the  more  cojpafieie  details ;  till  we 
have  the  fuU  whole  report  of  his  proceedings,  we  shall  buUd  only 
oecasioDaUy  on  the  curious,  to  ua  by  no  means  incredible,  illus- 
«..— — ^^—^  .■  ■     I  ■■  1 1      ■■  I  ■       ■  I     I    ■  I  1. 1  ■  ■  I     I    11         I  .1" 

*  If  theM  sute  papers  of  aocient  tinwt,  conuining  granU  and  other  dooumeots,  bo 
gOBuino,  fo  iaUt  to  the  grouod  for  eret  the  objection  lotHumphaDtljr  brged  during  the 
Mat  centory,  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  Pentateuch,  because  the  art  of 
writing  was  uBktiowB*  '        «  .       ^ 

t  U  has  {Men  strongly  arged,.tbat  tbe  namssare. sometimes  different,  according  to 
ChanpoIHon's  system,  from  thoee  in  Manetho.  We  see  little  in  the  objection.  Cham« 
ix^ion  quotes  Syncellus,  that  the  ktngs  of  Egypt  had  often  two  or  three  names— 
immffiiti  w  Mm  ttfrnnftu  mfJi^Xmt  vm  Ktynrtit^  u  (UwMii  mthtntu*  No  doubt  much 
of  tbe  confusioo  in  oriental  history  arises  from  the  indiscrimioaie  usage  of  tba title, 
the  appellatiYe,  and  the  patronymic,  as  well  as  the  real  name.  In  E^ptian  history,  tbe 
Pluniob  of  Scriptut«— whieii  perfaapelurks  hi  th«  Pberm  of  Heroddtut-^tbe  app«ilati?e 
AoMiMMibis,  belo9«d  by  AnuMOo,  Amreoniua— are  instances  in  point.  ChampoUion 
states  that  Se  is  son,  tbe  s^  of  tbe  patronymic,  and  Sesoitris  may  be  no  more  the  real 
name  of  the  king  than  Atrldes  of  Agamemnon.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  frequent 
iBearroDeo  of  names^  nesurly.  If  not  precieely^»  sinUar,  may  load  to  occa^onal  error ; 
if  then  CbaropoUion,  following  tbe  natural  bent  of  his  disposition,  shall  sometimes 
dedde  too  hastily,  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  retract  without  impeachment  either  on 
on  hia  g^aeral  accuracy  Or  tbe  soundness  of  his  qrstem«' 

trationa 
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^trations  of  Egyptian  religion  and  history,  which  he  has  collected 
from  the  monuments,  interpreted  by  the  inscriptions. 

We  have  not  space  to  lead  out  in  long  array  the  eighteen 
monarchs,  some  of  the  kings  with  their  queens  by  their  side,  who 
hs^ye  been  thus  evoked  from  the  shades  of  oblivion.  The  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  identified  are  necessarily  of  that  minute 
and  cumulative  character  which  will  not  admit  o£  compression. 
We  select  ft  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  first  of  these  kings,  the  conquerer  of  the  shepherds,  ap- 
pears under  the.  various  names  of  Amosis-  and  Thoujtroosis  in  the 
antlent  cBronotogers ;  in  the  list  of  ChampoUion,  be  is  Amen<^ep^ 
which  raa(y  imply,  in  some  meagre,  under  the  especial  favour  of 
Ammon,  a  title  not  unlikely  to  be  assumed  by  a  king,  who,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  native  god,  had  triumphed  over  suck 
formidable  enemies.  In  the  fifth  sovereign,  the  Thoutmosis  the 
Second  of  the  monuments^  the  Mephres  or  Mephre  of  Manetho, 
we  recdgnise  the  Moeris  or  Myris  of  the  Greeks ;  and  here,  after 
a  IpBg  interval,  we  Yejoin  our  ancient  guides  Herodotus  and 
DiodoruSk  In  Mephres  we  may,  without  fanciful  etymology, 
trace  a  nam^  derived  from  Phre  or  Re  the  Sun ;  and  it  appears 
that  t^e  celebrated  obelisks,  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  were 
first  erected  by  Thoutmosis,  In  honour  of  Pbre  at  HeliopoUs.  The 
greater  works,  however,  of  this  first  of  the  splendid  kings  were 
at  Memphis ;  and  hence  he  is  the  fifi^t  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, writing  from  the  traditions  of  the.  Memphite  priests,  had 
left  any  monuments  ;  those  of  the  earlier  kings 'Of  that  line  being 
only  to  be  found  in  Nubia  and  Thebes.  It  was  for  the  benefit  ef 
Memphis  that  the  vast  lake,  dilled  after  Mseris,  was  dug,  and  ia 
that  city  Jie  buUt'  the  great  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptba  (He- 
phaistos). 

We  pass  on  to  the  eighth  sovereign,  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  MemVion  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  Amenophis  the  Seeoad  we 
return  to  Thebes,  the  city  of  Ammon.  How  early,  or  through 
what  channel,  this  king  found  his  way  into  the  poetry  of.  the 
Greeks,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  yet  the  Ethiopian,  the  Son 
of  the  morning,  by  a  very  ancient  anachronism,  was  mtngled  up 
with  the  exploits  of  the  Trojan  war.  Hq  is  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  though  not  in  the  Iliad ;  made  probably  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  of  whom  Quintus 
Calaber  is  the  echo-— and  was  the  hero  of  the  ^t^iopics  of  Arc- 
tinus  Milesiils.  His  monumental  name  is  Amenophis,  and 
Pausanius  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  musical  statue  was  that 
of  Phamenoph,  not  Memnon,  while  the  poetical  inscription  on  the 
statue  affirms  that  the  king  wfis  called  by  both  names,— 

^m*iTms  #fi«(  MtfcnHf  «  ^»fitnp.  The 
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The  ph  19  the  Coptic  article.  This  statue,  with  its  compannio, 
stood  before  the  portal  of  the  Amenophion,  a  building  of  the  most 
enormous  extent,  and,  probably,  magnificence ;  its  vestiges  and 
plan  have  been  traced,  but,  says  Chatnpollion,  this  edifice,  com- 
parable in  extent  to  the  great  palace  of  Karndck,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

Not  less  splendid  was  the  last  king  but  one. of  the  dynasty — 
Rhamses,  or  Rharaeses,  the  fourth  of  that  hereditary  name,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Mei  Amouo,  loving  Ammon.  He,  too, 
was  a  warlike  prince,  and  the  immense  palace  of  Medinet-aboo  is 
covered  with  representations  of  his  exploits.  A  recent  letter  of 
ChampollCon  describes,  and  particularises,  the  various  nations  who 
were  subjugated  by  this  predecessor  of  the  gk*eater  Rhamses,  9ir 
Se8t>stris  ;  but  the  discussion  both  of  the  nations  and  hames  must 
be  postponed  till  the  details  are  more  ample  and  complete.  It 
is  the  covering  of  his  monument  which  w^as  brought  to  England 
by  Belaoni,  and  is  now  at  Cambridge.  The  line  of  the  eighteenth 
dtnasty  ended  in  Rhamses  Anaenophis,  the  fifth  of  the  former 
name,  the  third  of  the  latter  ;  to  him,  however,  we  shall  hereafter 
return. 

But  the  hero  of  Champollion^s  system,^  as  of  all  early  lEgyptian 
history,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  of  their  poetry,  is  that 
great  Theban  king,  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dyhasty,  the  Sesos- 
tris  of  Herodotus,  the  Sesoosjs  of  Diodorus,  the  Sethos  of  Ma* 
nelho,  (be  Rhamses  the  Great  of  the  monuments ;  we  have  the 
distinct  authority  of  Mahetho  that  he  bore  both  names,— ^r«r  h 
9t&9  X9$09  r»u  MM  fa^^ffv  #iNfMi^Mv«9,-.— and  Ukcwisc  of  Chae- 
remon,  another  ancient  author  quoted  by  Josephus.  Everywhere 
this  mighty  king  stands  forth  in  prominent  grandeur  ;  before,  and 
ID  the  temple  of  the  southern  Ipsambul,  no  less  than  in  Thebes, 
and  in  the  ruinjs  of  Memphis,  his  colossal  statues' appear  stamped, 
CfaampolUon  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  almost 
every  temple,  op  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  his  deeds  ^nd 
triumphs  are  wrought  in  relief  and  painting.  The>  ^eater  part 
of  the  celebrated  obelisks  either  are  inscribed  to  bim  or  bear 

*  The  circumstance  which  has  most  contributed  to  throw  an  air  of  luystification 
over  the  researches  ofCbampollion,  has  been  the  announceiD«Dt  of  a  discovery  made 
at  Alx  previous  to  his  embarkation  for  Egypt.  A  papyrus,  written  in  iuperb  <2e- 
moiic  eharacierSy  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  collection  of  a  private  gentleman, 
read  off  at  once  with  as  much  ease  as  we  mortals  devour  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
new  novels^  and  declared  to  contain  a  contemporary  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Sesostris.  This,  as  Dr  Young  has  drily  observed,  wants  confirmation,  but,  perhaps, 
the  case  ii as  not  been  fairly  stated  ;  hints  to  the  antiquary,  as  Mo  the  jealous,  are 
confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ;'  on  some  hint  of  Champollion,  M. 
Sallier  of  Aix  may  have  boen  tempted  to  excite  a  strong  sensation  among  his 
neigbbour$:,  the  pvovinritl  literati ;  njul  :hn  Mory,  by  the  time  it  reached  Paris,  may 
have  grown  to  the  present  alarming  nia^niiude. 

his 
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his  record.  That  of  the  Lateran  lias  been  long  known  (from 
the  curious  interpretation  of  it  in  Aroianus  Marcellinus)  to 
belong  to  a  King  Rameses ;  one  side  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  is 
occupied  with  his  deeds ;  and  besides  his  legendf  in  the  ruins 
of  Luxor  and  karnack^  the  immense  edifice  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  which  corresponds  with  singular,  if  not  perfect 
exactness,  to  the  magnificent  palace  of  Odymandyas  described 
by  Diodorus,  is  so  covered  with  his  legends  as  to  ^  named 
by  ChampoUion,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the  Rhameseion. 

Ancient  history  is  full  of  the  ttiun^phs  of  this  Egyptian  Alex- 
ander ;^  was  it  the  echo  of  native  legends,^  either  poetical,  or,  if 
historical,  embellished  by  national  vanity,  or  containing  substan- 
tial truth  ?  The  memorable .  passage  in  Tacitus  is  at  once  the 
most  brief  and  full  statement  of  the  glories  of  his  reign.  On  the 
visit  of  Germanicus  to  Thebes,  the  elder  of  the  priests,  interpret- 
ing the  inscriptions  in  his  native  language,  related  to  the  wonder*^ 
ing  Roman  the  forces,  the  conquests  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe, 
and  the  tribute  levied  by  the  Great  Rhamses  : — 
—      I  ■       '  -I  ■        J  ..I      "  —  - ■  ■  ■ 

*  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  as  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  djnasty, 
if  of  great  impouance,  but,  like  all  such  points,  involved  In  much  difficulty,  M. 
Champollfon  Figeac,  bj  an  ingftnious  argument  deduced  from  the  celebrated  ^thiac 
period  of  1460  years,  reckoned  according  to  dat,a  furnished  by  Censorinuis  and  a 
well-known  fragment  of  Theon  of  Alexandria,  makes  out  the  date  of.  1473  B.C. 
Dr  Young  (article  on  Egypt)  assumes  14!Mr.  The  pamphlerof  Mr  Mure  is  written 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  14H),  or  lower  than  1400.  M.  Cbam- 
pollion  Figeac's  argiimeirt  appears  to  us  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  does  to  Mr  Mure,part]y 
Itqm  the  reasons  assigned  by  that  gentleman,  but  chiefly  from  the  uncertainty  X^^hich) 
]>r  /Young  has  also  observed)  of  fixing  the  reign  of  Menophres,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  whole  system,  and  which  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  assumption.  It  appears  to  ua, 
bow'ever^that  the  question  maybe  brought  to  a  short,  if  not  precise,  conclusion. 
Tfae  first  date  which  approximates  to  certainty  is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sesack, 
or  Sesonchosis,  the  first  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  in  the  year  971,  or,  at  tbe 
•arliest,  975,  B.C.  What,  then,  was  the  intervening  time  between  this, event  nod 
the  accession  of  tbe  nineteenth  dynasty  ?  Tbe  reigns  of  tbe  three  series,  as  given  by 
Mr  Mure  from  the  various  authorities,  stand  thus, — '' 

*"   Eoe^iis.    Coaeblas.  Qfk.    EuatMm,  OM 

Ladataxt  tnt.  SyneeUns.   AnDenlaa   Aftioaois  Cbr»> 

of  Jerome.       (Scaliger.)  Text      (SyBoeUns.)   SeaSfsr. 


nineteenth  Dynasty    194  t02(lt)4)  194  210(204)  i209(20S)  iH 

Twentieth ....  178  178  ,    ITS  .  ISft  125  tiS 

Twenty-first  ...    ISO  ISO  ISO  ISO  116  121 

,502  510  496  .        476  4d0  ^64S 
Add  date  of  capture 

of  Jerusalem  .    ,  971  971  971-  ^7l  971  STIi 

I  _  _^  .««„  «_  .....  .^.^ 

1479  1481  1467  1446  1421  1514 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  relative  degree  of  weight  attached  to  Africanus, 
£u8ebiifSy  or  tbe  Old  Chronicle  as  to  the  reigns  of  tba  twentieth  dynasty.  It  should 
bs  observed,  that  there  may  be  five  years  of  ^ror  in  the  date  of  tba  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Sesac  that  event  took  pYace./ 
M.  ChflCnipollM^n  Figeac's  date,  therefore,  for  different  reasons  from  his  own,  is  as 
probable  as  any  other :«— certainty  we  consider  at  present  out  of  the  q^iestion. 

'Mox 
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'  Moz  Tirit  f  eterom  Thebanim'  magoa  vestigia :  et  m^DebaQt  ttmo- 
ik  molibas  littere  iGgyptiace,  priorem  opolentiam  complexa  :  jaafms- 
qoe  d  seoioribus  sacerdotiim  pntriuni  sermonem  interpretsiri,  relerebat 
baDitasse  septingenta  millin  state  mititari ;  atqne  eo  cum  exercitu  re« 
ireiD  RhamseD  Libv^,  ^ihiopiil^  Medisque  et  Persis,  et  Bactriano,  ac 
Scytbj&  potitum ;  quasque  terras  Siiri  Armeniique  et  contigui  Cappa* 
doces  colunt,  inde  bith3'nuni,  bine  Lycium  ad  mare  imperio  teDiiisde; 
legebaptor  et  iodlcta  gentibus  tribtita,  pondut  argeoti  et  auri,  nuiperus 
armorum  eqaoromque,  et  dona  templis,  ebar,  atque  odorei,  quasqae 
copias  frumenti  et  onioium  utensilium  qqsque  natio  penderet,  baud 
mhias  magYiifica,  quam  nunc  vi  Partborum,  aut  potentii  Roraaol  ja« 
bentur.^ — TaeU.  Ann,  ii.  60. 

Let  U8  trace  this  line  of  conquest,  vast,  and  perhaps  romantic 
as  it  may  appear,  so  as  to  induce  those  writers  who,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  were  for  resolving  all  history,  mythology; 
and  religion,  into  aafronomy,  upon  grounds,  rather  more  plausiole 
than  usual,  to  consider  the  great  king  of  Egypt  no  more  than  a 
mythological  personiBcation  of  ^  the  giant  tnat  rejoiceth  to  ma 
bis  course  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.'  The  first  con- 
quest generally  attributed  to  Sesostris  is  Ethiopia.  Some  writ* 
ers,  indeed,  make  him  commence  with  a  maritime  expedition 
against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  but  the  most  probable  account 
states  that,  either  during  his  father's  life,  or  after  his  own  acces* 
sion,  he  led  the  triumphant  banners  of  Egypt  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile  to  the  sacred  Meroe.  He  conquered,  says 
Diodorus,  the  southern  Ethiopians,  and  forced  them  to  pay  tri* 
bute,  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.  Nowhere  do  the  monu- 
ments so  strikingly  illustrate  the  history.  In  the  Nubian  tem- 
ples representations  of  the  victories  of  this  great  king  line  the 
walls.  One  at  Kalabsche  has  been  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Heeren,  from  Gau's  engravings*  It  represents  a  naked  queen, 
with  her  children,  imploring  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Now, 
though  female  sovereigns  were  rarely  known  in  Egypt,  in  Ethio- 
pia they  wer^  common.  Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Candaee  of  the 
Acts  will  occur  to  every  reader.  Besides  the  queen,  there  are  the 
spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  what  seems  to  be  ivory,  with 
eoldeu  ingots,  and  huge  logs  of  ebony.  We  proceed  on  our  course, 
first  remarking  a  fact  which,,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Heeren,  that  the  career  of  Sesostris  is  led  precisely 
along  the  line  on  which  he  has  traced,  with  so  mueh  ingenuity  acid 
research,  the  road  of  ancient  commerce.  It  might  almost  seem 
that  the  conqueror  followed  the  track  of  the  caravan,  or  fleet,  to 
plunder  or  make  himself  master  of  the  successive  centres  or  em* 
poria  of  eommerce,  and  of  the  different  c6untries  from  which  tha 
ridiest  artickrs  of  traffic  were  sent  forth.     The  first  slq),  as  stated, 
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was  the  subjugation  of  Ethiopia,  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west, — 
of  this,  it  is  true,  we  have  but  an  indifferent  voucher,  that  of  a 
Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  more  to  be  suspected  of  tumid 
hyperbole  than  his  brethren. 

'  Venit  ad  occasum,  mundique  extrema  Sesostris.' — Lucan. 
Still,  some  extensive  subjugation  of  the  Libyan  tribes  may  be  as- 
sumed, without  much  hesitation.     The  wild  animals  of  the  desert 
are  perpetually  led  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian, — the  ante- 
lopes, the  apes,  the  giraffes,  and  the  ostriches. 

Arabia,  to  ihe  older  world,  was  the  land  of  wonder  and  of 
wealth.  From  the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  ^  gifts  to  be  ()rought  froin  Arabia  and  Saba,'  to  the  latest 
Greek  and  Latin  poets — the  geographer  Dionysius  and  the  laxa- 
riatit  Nonnus,  the  riches  and  marvels  of  the  land  and  people  are 
perpetually  displayed.     Let  us  bear  Dionysius. 

Thence  southiyard  treoding  to  the  orient,  laves 
The  Erythrean  with  its  ocean  waves, 
C^f  all  earth^s  shores,  the  fairest,  richest  land, 
And  noblest  tribes  possess  that  happy  strand. 
First  of  all  wonders ! — still  for  ever  soar 
Sweet  clouds  of  fragrance  from  that  breathing  shore ; — 
-^  The  myrrh,  the  odorous  cane,  the  cassia  there, 

And  ever-ripeoing  incense  balm  the  air. 

Hejice  the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  of  Milton.  More 
sober  history— that  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Ammianus,  •confirms 
this  Itncient  opinion. 

Araby  the  Blest,  either  producing,  or  possessing'  the  carrying 
trade  of,  thoise  costly  spices  and  incenses  which  were  so  prodi- 
gally used  in  Egypt  in  embalming  the  dead  and  worshipping  the 
gods^  would  naturally  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  an, Egyptian 
conqueror.     Accordingly,  even  before  the  triumphant  career  of 
Rhamses  the  Great,  curious  vestiges  of  Egyptian  conquest  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  have  been  al- 
luded to  in  M.  Chamjpollion's  Figeac's  last  chronological  notice ; 
and  Arabab  (the  Red  Earth)  is  described  as  under  the  feet  of  Ra- 
meses  Meiamoun,  in  one  of  those  very  curious  representations  of 
bis  conquests  said  to  line  the  walls  at  Medinet-Abou,  and  which 
we  only  refrain  from  enlarging  upon,  as  expecting  more  ample 
details.     It  was  on  a  h^ight  overlooking  the  narrow  strait  which 
divides  Africa  from  Arabia,  that  Sesostris,  according  to  Strabo, 
erected  one  of  his  columns.    The  wars  between  the  later  Ahys- 
siniaR  kings  and  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  pre- 
ceding Mahomet,  may  illustrate  these  conquests.     The  hatred  or 
terror  of  the  sea  attributed  to  the  later  £gyptian9  was  either 
unknown  to  or  disdained,  as  the  monuments  clearly  prove^  by 
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the  great  Tfaeban  kings — more  than  one  regular  naval  engage- 
ment, as  well  as  descents  from  invading  fleets,  being  represented 
in  the  sculptures.  On  the  Red  Sea,  Sesostris,  according  to 
history,  fitted  out  a  navy  of  four  hundred  ships  ; — but  whither 
did  he  or  his  admirals  sail  ?  Did  they  commit  themselves  to  the 
trade-winds,  and  boldly  stretch  across  towards  the  land  of  gold 
and  spice  ? — are  some  of  the  hill-forts  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures those  of  India  ?— did  his  triumphant  arms  pass  the  Gan- 
E«?— 'do  the  Indian  hunches  on  the  cattle,  noticed  by  Mr 
amilton,  confirm  the  legend  so  constantly  repeated,  of  bis  con- 
quests in  that  land  of  ancient  fable  ?— or,  according  to  the  more 
modest  account  of  Herodotus,  did  they  coast  cautiously  along, 
and  put  back  when  they  encountered  some  formidable  shoals? 
Did  they  follow  the  course  of  the  Persian  gulf,  assail  th*e  rising 
monarchies  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes,  or  pteps  on  to  that 
great  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  dimly  ri^^cs  amid  the  gloom  of 
the  earliest  ages,  the  native  place  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  cradle 
of  the  Magian  religion  ?  Champollion  boldly  names  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Bactrians,  as  exhibited  on  the  monuments ;  but  the 
strange  and  barbarous  appellations  which  he  has  read,  as  far  as 
we  remember,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  any  of  the  orient- 
al^tribes;  earlier  travellers,  however,  have  observed  that  the 
features,  costume,  and  arms  of  the  nations  with  which  the  Egyp- 
tians join  in  battle,  are  clearly  Asiatic ;  the  long  flowing  robes, 
the  line  efface,  the  beards,  the  shields,  in  many  respects,  are  re- 
markably similar  to  those  on  the  Babylonian  cylinders  and  the 
sculptures  of  Persepolis. 

*  The  dominion  of  Sesostris,*  our  legend  proceeds,  *  spread  over 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  His  images  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus — one  on  the  road  between  Ephesos  and  Php- 
caea,  and  another  between  Smyrna  and  Sardis.  They  were  five 
palms  high,  armed  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  and  held 
a  javelin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other ;  across  the  breast  ran 
a  line,  with  an  inscription, — "  This  region  I  conquered  by  my 
strength  {lit.  my  shoulders)."  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of 
Memnon.'  May  we  not  suppose  that  all  the  poetry  about  the  latter 
hero  was  grounded  on  these  statues?  This  universal  conqueror 
spread  his  dominion  into  Europe  ;  but  Thrace  was  the  limit  of  his 
victories.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine  he  left  a  colony  of 
part  of  his  army — the  ancestors  of  the  circumcised  people,  the 
Colchians.  Was  there,even  then,  a  golden  fleece  on  those  shores  ? 
Were  the  rich  sands  of  Phasis  so  productive  of  the  precious  metal, 
as  to  tempt  the  eonqoeror  to  a  permanent  settlement  ?  But  his 
most  formidable  enemies  were  the  redoubted  Scythians.  Plinj 
and  other  modem  writers  assert  that  he  was  vanquished  by  them, 
VOL.  XL1II.  NO.  85. — Q.R.  19  and 
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and  fled.    Valerius  Flaccus  has  embodied  the  igDomioioas  rumour 
in  yerse^  ascnbbg  the  victory  to  the  Getes  : 

^  at  prima  Sesostris 

Intulerit  rex  bella  Getis ;  ut  clade  saoram 

Territos,  bos  Thebas,  patriomqae  redacat  ad  amnem, 

Phasidls  hos  impooat  agris.' 

But  Egyptian  pride  either  disguised,  or  had  reason  to  deny,  the 
defeat  of  her  hero.  There  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
when  the  victorious  Darius  commanded  that  his  statue  should  take 
the  place  of- that  of  Sesostris,  the  priests  boldly  interfered,  and  as* 
aerted  the  superiority  of  their  monarch,  who  had  achieved  what 
Darius  had  in  vain  attempted,  the  subjugation  of  the  Scythians. 
Of  the  return  of  Sesostris,  the  rebellion  of  his  brother,  his  works 
of  peace,  the  division  of  the  land,  the  canals  he  dug,  and  the  edi* 
fices  he  erected,  we  say  nothing,  as  we  would  confine  ourselves 
to  that  of  which  the  monuments  bear  witness — his  martial  ex- 
ploits. Are  we  then  to  dismiss  all  this  long  history  of  triumphs 
and  conquests  into  the  regions  of  mythic  or  allegoric  legend  ?  Are 
we  to  consider  it  the  pure  creation  or  the  monstrous  exaggeration 
of  national  vanity  ? — to  resolve  it  into  the  audacious  mendacity  of 
the  priest,  or  the  licensed  fiction  of  the  bard  ?  Ji  priori^  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  existence  of  one  or  of  a  line  of  Egyp- 
tian conquerors  :  Egypt  was  as  likely  to  send  forth  ^  its  mighty 
hunter,  whose  game  was  man,'  as  Assyria,  Persia,  Macedonia^ 
Arabia,  or  Tartary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  uniform  tes- 
timony of  ancient  history,  ancient  tradition,  and  existing  monu- 
ments. Egyptian  history  is  reported  to  us  by  every  ancient  author 
— Herodotus,  Diodorous,  Manetho,  Strabo— and  is  assuredly  de- 
serving of  as  much  credit  as  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  oriental 
annals,  which  bear  the  names  of  Berosus  or  Sanchoniatho,  or  the 
traditions  preserved  by  more  modern  antiquaries.  The  only  historaf 
which  approximates  to  this  period  is  that  of  the  Bible,  and  this 
we  shall  hereafter  consider.  How  far  the  general  tradition  may 
be  traced  to  Egypt  as  its  sole  fountain-head,  may  be  doubted  ; 
there  is  some  semblance  of  a  connexion  with  Scythian  tradition 
preserved  in  Justin  and  Jornandes;  in  the  former  we  find  the 
name  of  a  Scythian  king,  contemporary  with  Sesostris. 

But  the  monuments  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cities, 
more  particularly  of  Thebes,  afford  the  strongest  confirmation  to 
the  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  more  of  the  mighty  Pharaohs. 
These  monuments,  entirely  independent,  it  must  be  remembered, 
of  the  interpretations  of  their  legends  by  Champollion,  re|n*esent 
battles  and  sieges,  combats  by  land  and  sea,  in  countries  appa- 
rently not  Afrieaa,  against  nations  which  have  every  character  of 
remote,  probably  Asiatic,  races.    There  are  rivers  which  cannot 
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be  tbe  Nile ;  fortresses  which,  in  their  local  character,  seem  totally 
unlike  that  of  the  districts  bordering  on  Egypt.  The  nature  of 
these  extraordinary  sculptures  is  probably  little  known  to  the 
general  reader ;  we  shall,  therefore,  most  gladly  extract  the  ani- 
mated description  of  one  of  them  from  the  work  of  Mr  Hamilton, 
— the  description  of  an  Homeric  battle,  struck  out  with  some- 
tfiing  of  Homeric  fire. 

*  The  moment  chosen  for  the  representation  of  the  battle  is  that 
when  tbe  troops  of  tbe  enemy  are  driven  back  upon  their  fortress,  and 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  fall  career  of  victory,  will  soon  be  masters  of 
the  field.     The    conqueror,  behind  whom   is   borne    aloft  the  royal 
standard,  is  of  a  colossal  size,  that  is,  far  larger  than  all  the  other 
warriors,  standing  up  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses.     His  helmet  is 
adorned  with  a  globe,  with  a  serpent  on  each  side.     He  is  in  the  act 
of  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  which  is  full-stretched;  around  him 
are  quivers,  and  at  his  feet  is  a  lion  {the  constant  companion  of  Sesostru) 
ia  the  act  of  rushing  forward.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  life  and  spirit 
in  the  form   and  attitude  of  'the  horses,  which   are  in  full  gallop, 
feathers  waving  over  their  heads,  and  the  reins  Jashed  round  the  body 
of  tbe  conqueror.    Ulider  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  under  the  horses^ 
hoofs  and  bellies  are  crowds  of  dying  and  slain,  some  stretched  on 
the   ground,    others    falling:    on  the    enemy^s  side,   horses   in    full 
speed,  with  empty  cars,  others  heedless  of  the  rein,  and  all  ^t  last 
rushing  headlong  down  a  precipice  into  a  broad  and  deep  river,  which 
washes  tbe  walls  of  the  town.    Tbe  expression  is  exceedingly  good, 
and  no  where  has  the  artist  shown  more  skill  than  in  two  groups,  in 
one  of  which  the  horses,  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  instantly 
fall  dowoy  and  the  driver,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  car,  tbe  reins 
and  whip  falling  from  the  other,  his  body  trembling  with  despair,  is 
about  to  be  hurled  over  the  backs  of  the  horses ;  in  the  other,  the 
horses  still  find  a  footing  on  the  side  of  tbe  hill,  and  are  hurrying  for- 
wari  theif  drivers  to  inevitable  destruction ;  these  throw  themselves 
back  upon  the  car  in  vain.     Some  that  are  yet  unwouoded  pray  for 
mercy  on  their  knees,  and  others  in  their  flight  cast  behind  a  look  of 
anxious  entreaty  : — their  limbs,  their  eyes,  and  hands,  sufficiently  de- 
clare their  fears.     The  equi  exaniines  are  admirable,  whether  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood,  or  rearing  up  and  plunging  in  the  excess  of  tor* 
tore.     Immediately  in  front  of  the  conqueror  are  several  cars  in  full 
speed  for  the  walls  of  the  town ;  but  even  in  these  the  charioteers 
and  men  of  war  are  not  safe  from  the  arrows  shot  from  liis  unerring 
bow,  and  when  wounded  they  look  back  on  their  pursuer  as  they  fall. 
Further  on,  more  fortunate  fugitives  are  passing  the  river,  in  which 
are  mingled  horses,  chariots^  arms,  and  men,  expressed  in  the  most 
futhfiil  manner,  floating  or  sunk.    Some  have  already  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  where  their  friends,  who  are  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  but  ventare  not  to  go  out  to  the  fight,  drag  them  to  the  shore. 
Others,  having  escaped  by  another  road,  are  entering  the  gates  of  the 
town,  amid  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  those  within.    Towers, 
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ramparts,  and  battlements  are  crowded  witb  iDhabitants,  wbo  are 
chiefly  bearded  old  men  and  women.  A  party  of  the  former  are  seen 
sallying  forth  headed  by  a  youth,  whose  different  dress  and  high 
turban  mark  him  out  as  some  distinguished  chieftain  ;  on  each  side  crtf 
the  town  are  lar^e  bodies  of  infantry  and  a  great  force  of  chariots 
issuing  out  of  the  gates,  and  advancing,  seemingly  by  different 
routes,  to  attack  the  besiegers^ 

*  The  impetuosity  with  which  the  hero  of  the  picture  has  moved, 
has  already  carried  him  far  beyond  the  main  body  of  his  own  army, 
and  he  is  there  alone,  amid  the  dying  and  the  slain,  victims  of  his 
valour  and  prowess.  Behind  this  scene  the  two  lines  of  the  enemy 
join  their  forces,  and  attack  in  a  body  the  army  of  the  invaden>,  which 
advances  to  meet  them  in  a  regular  line.  Besides  the  peculiarities  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  this  interesting  piece  of  sculpture,  we  evi- 
dently trace  a  distinction  between  the  short  dresses  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  long  robes  of  their  oriental  enemies,  whether  Indians,  Persians, 
or  Bactrians:  the  uncovered  and  the  covered  heads;  the  different 
forms  of  the  cars,  of  which  the  Egyptians  contain  two,  and  the  others 
three,  warriors ;  and,  above  all,  the  difference  of  the  arms,  the  Egyp- 
tian shield  being  square  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other,  their 
arms  a  bow  and  arrows ;  the  enemy^s  shield  is  of  the  form  of  the 
common  Thebao  buckler ;  their  infantry  are  armed  with  spears,  their 
charioteers  with  short  javelins.'  The  author  adds,  ^  that  the  number 
of  human  figures  in  this  battle^ceoe  is  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
five  hundred  of  which  are  on  foot — the  rest  in  chariots.' — Hamilton** 
JEgyptiaca^  p. .  1 15. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  sacred  writings  preserve  a  profound 
silence  on  all  the  invasions,  conquests,  and  triumphs  of  this 
E^ptian  Alexander,  or,  if  Champollion  is  to  be  fully  credited, 
this  race  of  Alexanders  ?  We  must  lake  up  the  question  of  the 
connexion  between  the  sacred  and  Egyptian  history  at  an  earlier 
period.  On  this  interesting  inquiry,  two  of  the  writers,  the  titles 
of  whose  works  are  prefixed  to  our  article,  M.  Coquerel,  a  Pro- 
testant, and  M.  Greppo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  have  entered 
with  much  candour  and  iugenuity.  To  what  period  in  the  Egyp- 
tian history  is  the  Mosaic  exodus  to  be  assigned  ^  This  question 
seems  to  have  been  debated,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  the  scene  of 
action  among  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers  in  Alexandria. 
The  fact  was  universally  admitted,  though  the  chronology  was 
warmly  contested  ;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted, 
that  the  Mosaic  record,  independent  of  its  religious  sanction, 
has  generally  as  high  a  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity 
and  credibility  as  any  ancient  document ;  be  who  should  re- 
ject it,  would  not  merely  expose  bis  own  sincerity  as  a  believer 
in  revealed  religion,  but  his  judgment  as  a  philosophical  historian. 
Nor  can  we  read  the  histories  of  Diodorus,  or  Tacitus,  or  the 
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treatise  of  Joaepbus  against  Apion,  without  dearlj  seeing,  that 
the  Egyptian  historians,  however  they  might  disfigure,  nd  doubt 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Itiraeh'les  from 
Egypt.  But  both  this  and  the  chronological  question  were  carried 
on  with  the  blinding  feelings  of  national  pride  and  animosity  on  each 
side,  and  it  is  far  from  likely,  that  we  should  entirely  disentangle  the 
web  which  has  thus  been  rav^elled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  receive 
any  direct  information  on  this  subject  from  the  monuments.  One 
pious  writer  has  taken  alarm  at  this  silence  ;  but  surely  without 
much  reason,  for  the  monuments  almost  exclusively  belong  to 
Upper  Egypt ;  nor  does  a  proud  nation  inscribe  on  its  enduring 
sculptures  its  losses  and  calamities ;  it  is  the  victorious  not  dis« 
comfited  monarch  whose  deeds  are  hewn  in  stone. 

Both  M.  Coquerel  and  M.  Greppo  adopt  the  common  Us^ 
seriun  date,  1491,  for  the  Exodus.  Now,  though  this  date  is  as 
probable  as  any  other,  we  cannot  think  it  certain  :  we  have  already 
stated  the  great  variation  of  chronologists  on  this  point ;  nor  is  any 
question  of  biblical  criticism  more  open  to  fair  debate  than  the 
authenticity  of  the  text  1  Kings  vi.  1,  the  basis  of  this  calcula- 
tion. Our  authors  likewise  adopt  M.  ChampoUion  Figeac's  date, 
1473,  for  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  and  the  common  term  of  215 
jears  for  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Joseph  might  thus 
be  sold  under  Mceris  'y  Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt  under 
bis  successor,  Miphre-Thoutmosis,  and  departed  in  the  third  year 
of  Amenophis  Rhamses,  father  of  Sesostris.  Several  curious  inci- 
dental points  make  in  favour  of  this  system.  At  the  period 
assigned  to  the  ministry  of  Joseph,  clearly,  the  native  princes 
were  on  the  throne — the  priesthood  were  in  honour  and  pow^r, 
particularly  those  of  Phre.  The  obelisk  raised  by  Moeris,  Mi^ 
phra,  at  Heiiopolis,  will  be  remembered  :  .his  son  likewise  bore 
the  title  of  Mi-phre.  Now  Joseph  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Pet-e-|ihre,  the  priest  of  Phre,  at  On  or  Heiiopolis.  At 
this  period,  too,  the  Shepherds  were  recently  expelled,  and  there- 
fore an  ^  abomination  to  the  Eg}  ptians,'  and  the  land  of  Gosheo 
was  vacant  by  their  expulsion.  Diodorus,  it  may  be  observed, 
gives  seven  generations  between  Moeris  and  Sesostris,  which,  at 
three  for  a  century,  amount  nearly  to  the  date  of  the  residence 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the 
race  of  Rhamses  ascend  the  throne  ;  and  Raamses  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites.  Such  are  the 
curious  incidental  illustrations  of  this  system,  the*  same,  we  may 
observe,  with  that  of  Usher  and .  Bishop  Cumberland  ;  but  we 
must  not  dissemble  the  difficulties.  The  Exodus,  according  to 
the  dates  adopted,  took  place  seventeen  years  before  the  death  of 
Amenophis ;  he,  therefore,  could  not  have  bean  the  Pharaoh 
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drowned  in  the  Red  Sea :  a  difficulty  rendered  still  more  startting 
by  the  very  interesting  description  of  the  sepulchral  cave  of  this 
Aroenophis  Y.,  recently  communicated  by  Gbampollion,  and 
which  seems  clearly  to  intimate  that  this  Pharaoh  rep<>sed  with 
his  ancestors  in  the  splendid  excavation  of  Biban  el  Malook. 

Here,  however,  M.  Greppo  moves  a  previous  question-Have  we 
distinct  authorityin  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the  death  of  Pharaoh? 
In  the  contemporary  description  it  is  the  host,  the  chariots,  the 
horsemen  of  Pharaoh,  which  are  swallowed  up;  there  is  no  expres* 
sion  that  intimates,  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  the  death  of  the 
monarch  :  the  earliest,  apparently,  express  authority  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  is  a  poetic  passage  in  the  cxxxvith  Psalm,  v.  15, 
which  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  written  after  the 
captivity,  and  even  this  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  different  construc- 
tion. There  is  a  second  difficulty,  to  us  more  formidable. — The 
scene  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  undoubtedly  laid  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  seems  to  fix  the  residence  of  the  kings  in  some  part 
of  the  northern  region  ;  but  it  seems  equally  clear  that  Thebes 
was  the  usual  dwelling-place  of  this  Ammonian  race  of  sove- 
reigns. Tradition  agrees  with  the  general  impression  of  the  nar- 
rative :  it  hovers  between  Tanis  and  Memphis,  with  a  manifest 
predilection  for  the  former.  The  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile 
is  said  to  be  that  on  which  Moses  was  exposed ;  and  the  ^  won- 
ders in  the  field  of  Zoan,'  indicate  the  same  sceff^s  on  much 
higher  authority.  The  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  render 
Zoan  by  Tanis.  We  are  aware  that  Gbampollion  will  not  ^  bear 
a  rival  near  the  throne'  of  his  magnificent  Pharaohs,  and  other 
opponents  may  object  the  ^  all  Egypt'  of  the  Scripture.  As  to  the 
latter  objection  it  may  certainly  be  questioned  whether  *  all  Egypt' 
included  the  Thebaid^  but  if  Champollion  (were  we  to  suggest 
the  posnbility  of  a  collateral  dynasty  and  a  second  kingdom,  at 
this  period,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  region)  should  urge  the 
improbability  that  conquering  sovereigns  like  Horus,  Mandouee, 
or  especially,  Rameses  Meiamoun,  would  endure  the  independ- 
ence of  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  Egyptian  monarchy,  we 
can  only  rejoin  the  frequency  with  which  the  great  sovereignties 
of  the  east  are  dismembered  by  the  assertion  of  independence  of 
some  powerful  satrap,  or  the  division  between  the  sons  on  the 
death  of  a  king.*  Have  any  momiments  been  discovered  in  Lower 
Egypt,  between  Mceris  and  Sesostris  ?  Would  not  the  restriction 
of  the  dominions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  great  Theban  dynasty 
to  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  their  .conquests  to  the  south  and  east, 

*  In  the  tweoty-eighth  year  of  JEgyptus  (the  Rameset  Meiamoun  of  the  monuments), 

"loeeblus,  inhliChronlcon{Armen.  Vers.),  *Buiir  "  ' 
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aecoQDt  for  Herodotoa,  who  wrote  froiD  Memphian  authority, 
making  Seaoetris  the  immediate  auccesaor  of  Moeris?  Might  not 
the  blow  inflicted  on  the  Tanite  kingdom,  by  the  loss  of  its  slave 
population  and  its  army,  enable  Sesostris  with  greater  ease  to  con- 
solidate the  whole  realm  into  one  mighty  monarchy  ?  We  are  not, 
however,  blind  to  the  objections  to  this  scheme,  and  rather  throw 
it  out  for  consideration,  than  urge  it  with  the  least  positiveness. 

Yet  iar  be  it  from  us  to  confine  the  inquisitive  reader  to  a  choice 
between  these  two  hypotheses.  He  may  consult  Mr  Faber,  who 
will  inform  him  that  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  S^a 
was  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings;  a  theory  to  which  there  lies  tbia 
insuperable  objection, — the  manifest  Egyptian  character  of  the 
tranaaetiona  which  accompanied  the  Exodus.  Mr  Bryant  may 
have  pushed  the  argument  too  hr  in  bis  ^  Plagues  of  Egypt,'  but 
clearly  flie  blows  seem  aimed  at  superstitions  purely  Egyptian. 
He  may  turn  to  Josephus,  and  find  that  the  Shepherds  and  the 
Israelites  were  tbe  same ;  but  by  what  strange  transmutation  a 
peaceful  minister  and  bis  dimily  of  seventy  persons  became  a  horde 
of  eooquering  savages,  and  a  dynasty  of  kings,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive:  rerizonius,  however,  has  ably  supported  this  untena* 
ble  bypotbesisb  He  will  find  iA  fkisebius  that  the  Israelites  entered 
Egypt  under  Apopkis,  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings  (a  position  not 
1^  diametrically  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  history ),  and  escaped 
under  Aceoeberes  IL  •  The  Marquis  Spineto's  view  is  something 
like  (his,  but  avoids  the  objectionable  part :  he  brings  tbem  into 
Egypt  under  Amenophis  1.,  and  expels  them  under  Mandouee» 
the  Aeeneheres  II.  of  Eusebius,  and  from  hence  he  thinks  the 
iU-oni»ened  name  of  Mandouee  has  been  beaten  with  a  hammer  out 
of  the  monuments.  There  is  yet  another  theory,  which  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  was  that  of  Manetbo,  and  therefore  worthy  of 
consideration  ;  but  it  is  so  strangely  disfigured  in  Josepbus,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  are  to  ascribe  the  flagrant  con- 
tradictions.^ By  this  account,  Amenophis  was  inserted  by  Ma- 
netbo after  Sesostris  and  his  son  Rhamses,  yet  be  is  immediately 
after  represented,  either  by  Manetbo  or  Josepbus,  as  their  prede^ 
ee$sar:  he  it  was  who  expelled  a  second  race  of  leprous  shepherds ; 
and  bis  fate  was  moulded  up-with  a  tradition  of  a  great  catastrophe 
connected  with  religion.  This  would  throw  the  Exodus  a  century 
later  (the  Jewish  date  comes  as  low  as  1312),  and  would  be  some- 
what embari^ssing  to  cbronologers,  but  it  would  settle  the  ques«^ 

*  The  confusion,  whether  introduced  by  Josepbus  or  not  (we  wish  we  had  Apion^ 
reply),  is  inexplicable.  This  Amenophis  certainly  appears  at  once  tbe  father  and 
grandson  of  Sesostris.  There  cannot  well  be  a  niiscake,  for  be  makes  it  the  basis  of  a 
regular  calculation.  He  reckons  the  time,  from  the  first  expulsion  of  tbe  Shepherds  to 
the  reign  of  this  Amenophis,  at  fil8  years,  assigning  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  3^3 
TMra  (ajMtber  palpable  contnuSietioB};  to  SatbM,  58 ;  to  fUoeies,  66— Total,  ^^* 
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tion  about  Sesostris ;  and  the  Jews  of  all  ages  were  more  likely 
to  exaggerate  than  depress  the  antiquity  of  their  nation. 

If,  however,  according  to  the  general  view,  we  place  the  Exo« 
dus  before  the  accession  of  Sesostris,  in  what  manner  do  we 
account  for  tbe  silence  of  tbe  holy  books  concerning  this  universal 
conqueror?  M.  Coquerel  and  Greppo  answer  at  once,  and  with 
great  apparent  probability,  that  the  triumphant  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  marched  through  Palestine  during  the  forty  years  which 
the  Israelites  passed  in  the  secret  and  inaccessible  desert.  Yet  a 
preliminary  question  may  be  started, — according  to  the  general 
accounts,  did  the  Egyptian's  army  pass  through  Palestine?  By 
the  line  of  march  which  we  have  drawn  out,  from  what  seem 
the  best  authorities,  it  certainly  did  not,  excepting  possibly  on 
his  return,  and  of  his  return  nothing  is  said,  excepting  that 
he'  arrived,  whether  by  land  or  sea  is  not  stated,  at  Pelusium. 
We  will  not  urge  the  words  of  Justin,  that  this  great  conqueror 
had  a  strange  predilection  .for  remote  conquests,  and  despis«;d 
those  which  lay  near  his  own  borders  : — ^  Longinqua  rK>n  finitima 
bella  gerebant;  nee  imperium  sibi,  sed  populis  suis  gloriam  qus- 
rebant ;  contentique  victoria,  imperio  abstinebant :'  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Palestine,  or  its  ready 
stibmission,  might  preserve  it  from  actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not 
happen  to  lie  on  the  line  of  march.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus 
sends  forth  the  Egyptian  to  win  his  first  laurels  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia :  but  the  subjugation  of  the  island  ch^arly 
denotes  a  maritime  expedition.  The  conquest  of  Phoenicia  isi 
confiriped  by  a  very  singular  monument,  a  bilinguar  inscription  in 
hieroglyphics  and  arrow-headed  characters,  the  former  of  which 
shews  the  legend  of  Rhamses  the  Great.  This  has  been  found  at 
Nahar-el-Kelb  in  Syria,  near  the  ancient  Bcrytus.  In  fact,  while 
Phoenicia,  already  perhaps  mercantile,  might  attract  an  Egyptian 
conqueror,  Palestine,  only  rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  which 
Egypt  produced  to  the  utmost  redundance,  was  a  conquest  which 
might  flatter  the  pride,  but  would  offer  no  ad  vantage  to  the  sovereign 
of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  indeed  expressly  asserts  that  he  had  seen 
one  of  his  obscene  trophies  of  victory,  raised  among  those  nations 
which  submitted  without  resistance  in  Syria  Palaestina.  Larcherhas 
already  observed  on  the  loose  way  in  which  the  boundaries  of  Pales- 
tine were  known  by  the  Greeks,  and  has  urged  the  improbability 
that  the  magnificent  sovereigns  of  Judsea,  David  and  Solomor), 
woiAd  suffer  such  a  monument  of  national  disgrace  to  st^nd  ;  he 
supposes,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  in  the  territory  of  Ascalon. 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of  these  pillars 
might  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  of  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor. 
Was  Herodotus  likely  to  read  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  withoat 
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the  ftssistance  of  his  frieDds,  the  priests  of  Egypt  ?  Be  this  as  it  may^ 
after  all,  if  we  calialy  coDsider  the  n^tore  of  the  Jewish  history  in 
the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  even  if  we  suppose  the  peaceful  submis- 
sioD  of  the  province  to  the  great  conqueror,  ceases  at  once.  The 
Book  of  Judges,  in  about  fourteen  chapters,  from  the  3d  to 
the  16th,  contains  the  history  of  between  three  ancl  four  cen- 
turies. Itr  object  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  successive  calamitiea 
of  the  natioit,  and  the  deliverances  wrought  by  ^  men  raised  up 
by  the  Lord.'  But  the  rapid  march  of  Sesostris  through  the  un- 
resjstiog  territory,  as  it  might  exercise  no  oppression,  would 
demand  no  deliverance.  More  particularly,  if  it  took  place  during 
one  of  the  periods  of  servitude,  when  masters  and  slaves  bowed 
together  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  , 
ignominy  or  burthen  of  slavery.  Perizonius,  indeed,  has  not 
scrupled  to  place  theconquest  of  Sesostris,  in  accordance  with 
his  chronological  system,  under  the  Canaanitish  servitude. 

But,  if  much  obscurity  still  hang  over  the  coincidence  of  sacred 
and  profane  history  at  this  period,  when,,  some  centuries  later,  the 
E^ptian  and  Jewish  annals  renew  their  interrupted  connexion, 
the  lights  thrown  upon  both,  by  the  discoveries  in  hieroglyphical 
literature,  are.  both  striking'  and  satisfactory.  The  marriage  of 
Solomon  with  the  royal  daughter  of  Egypt  is  the-  first  point  of 
coincidence.  It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  we  now.  again  find 
a  Tanite  dynasty,  the  twenty-first^  on  the  throne.  But  the  head 
of  the  twenty-second  is  a  more  important  personage,  the  Seson- 
diosia  of  Manetho,  the  Shishonk  of  the  Monuments.—^  And  it 
came  to  pass,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam,  that  Shishak, 
King  of  Egypt,  came  up  "against  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xv.  1^5), 
with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  thi-ee-score  thousand  horsemen  : 
and  the  people  were  without  number  that  came  up  with  him  out  of 
Egypt,  the  Lubims  (Lybians),  the  Sukkiims  (Troglodites),  and 
the  Ethiopians.' — 2  Chron.  xii.  S.  *  Champollion  states  that  he 
has  found  at  Kamak  a  sculpture,  in  which  thirty  nations  are  led 
before  the  triumphant  Shishonk,  among  which  appears,  in  legiMe 
characters,  Joudaha  Malek,  the  King  of  the  J^ws.  The  imme- 
diate successor  of  Shishak,  or  Shishonk,  was  Osorchon,  idea* 
tified  with  that  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  who,  with  far  different 
fortune,  went  out  against  the  religious  Asia  ^  with  an  host  of  an 
hundred  thousand,  and  three  hui^red  chariots  ;  and  came  unto 
Maresba.' — ^  Chron.  xiv.  9. 

In  the  decline  of  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms,  the  prophets 
mingle  together,  stiU  more  perpetually,  the  warlike  Ethiopians 
and  the  hosts  of  Egypt.'  It  is  against  their  united  forces  that  the 
Assyrian  kings  wage  war.  ^  Isaiah  hath  walked  barefoot  three 
years  for  a  sign  and  a  wonder  upon. Egypt  and  upon  Ethiopia  }^ 
TOI-.  XLixi.  NO.  86.— Q.R.  20  so 
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90  shall  the  King  of  Assyria  lead  awaj  the  Egyptians  priaoners, 
and  the  Ethiopians  captive  ♦  *-  •  ^^d  they  shall  be  afraid  and 
ashamed  of  Ethiopia,  their  expectation,  and  of  Egypt^  their 
glory.' — Isaiah  xx.  2 — 5.  It  appears  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  history  and  the  monuments,  that  at  this  time  the  tid^of 
conquest  had  rolled  down  the  Nile,  the  Ethiopians  had  rista  to 
great  power,  and  the  dynasty  of  l-hree  kings  sat  in  succession  on 
the  united  thrones.  Of  these  three,  Sabaco,  Sevechus,  and  Tir- 
hakah,  the  names  have  been  m^deout  on  the  monuments — Sabaco 
as  Sabakopf,  at  Abydus,  by  Mr  Salt,'  or  as  Schabak,  according 
to  M.  Champollion.  Sevechus  appears  on'. some  s^arabei  in  the 
Museum  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Tarak,  or  Taraco,  warfound  by 
Mr  Salt  on  more  than  one  monument  in  Nubia  and  Egypt,  as 
well  as  by  Champollion  in  the  European  collections.  There  can  b« 
little  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  So  (the  Sua),  to  whom  Hostrea 
sent  an  embassy. — 2  Kings  xvit.  4.  Tarak/  or  Taraco,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  Tirhakah,  the  "Ethiopian,  who  came  out  to  fight 
againat  Sennacherib. — 2  Kings  xix.  9 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  9.  The 
Necho  and  .the  Hophra  of  Scripture  (Yapbres  or  Apries)  have  been 
made  out  with  equal  certainty  ;  and  with  their  names  the  con- 
nexion of  sacred  and  Egyptian  history  ceases  for  a  time,  when 
both  monarchiesT  were  swept  to  the  eatth  by  the  deviating  con- 
quest of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Our  limits  do  notpermit^us  to  follow  the  decipherers  of  hiero-^ 
dyphics  through  the  named  of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  kings, 
Xerxes,  Alexander,  and  thePtolemies,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Caesars,  whose  appellations  and  titles,  still  written  in  hieroglyphic 
characters,  enable  the  antiquary  to  discriminate  between  the  archi"- 
tectural  works  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  ages ;  thus  reversing, 
with  somewhat  amusing  freedoo^,  the  judgments  of  former  dilet- 
tanti, who  certainly  had  the  happy  skill  of  frequently  mistaking; 
the  most  modern  structures  for  the  modt  ancient, — those  of  the 
Antonines  for  those  of  the  Ptolemies, — those  of  the  PuAemiem 
for  those  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  it  is  not  only  on  the  history 
alone,  but  likewise  on  the  religion,  the  mythology,  the  laws  and 
civH  usages  of  this  most  wonderful  people,  that  the  monumentSy 
the  sculptures,  anil  paintings,  elucidated  by  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions, may  be  expected  to  throw  a  strong,  if  not  a  clear 
and'  distinct,  light :  we  shall  see  that  face,  venerated  for  then* 
wisdom  by  all  antiquity,  in  their  religious  processions,  pomps, 
and  sacrifices — in  their  sepulchral  rites  and  offices  for  the  dead ;  we 
shall  see  them  on  the  tribunal,  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
laws,  as  we  have  already  jn  the  field  of  battle.  We  await  with  lively 
interest  the  full  statement  of  M.  Champellion's  researches;  Mid 
shall  bear  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  his  goyemment  shall 

have 
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Jmit€  enabfed  hkn  to  enlarge  \he  field  of  inquiry  upon  the  rites  of 
the  toUliy  ruined,  and  almost  buried,  cities  of  Lower  Egypt — 
Hempbis,  Sais,  or  Heliopolis ;  'for  jt  is  not  on  the  surface,  or 
abore  the  earth  alone,  th^t  important  discoveries  may  be  made  : 
there  iB  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  secret  of  Egyptian 
lore,  perhaps  that  of  her  mysteries,  and  all  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
her  priests,  mkj  still  be  preserved  in  her  subterranean  chambers 
and  parages.  We  may,  indeed^  be  doomed  to  new  disappoint- 
BMBt ;  hut  certainly  no  period  ever  appeared  to  promise  so  fuirly, 
more  espeeialiy  if  the  regular  government  of  the  present  ruler 
shall  continue  to  iayourand  render  aecure  the. researches  of  Euro- 
pean learning  and  enterprise ;  if  th^  modern  ^  constitutional  sove- 
reign' of  £gypt»  and  his  'parliament,'  shall  restore  something 
like  law,  order,  and  peice  to4his  interesting  country,  whose  hu- 
miliated and  melancholy  state  of  oppression,  ignorance,  and  bar- 
barism, so  sadly  contrasts  with  her  ancient  splendour,  and  glory, 
and  wisdom.  - 


Abt.  V. — Traotl$  in  TOriaus  Parts  of  Peru^  including  a  Yearns 
Rmience  in  PQtod.  By  Edmond  Temple,  Knight  of  Jthe 
Royal  and  Distmgoished  Order  of  Charles  ill.  f^  vols.  8ve, 
London.    IdSO. 

Ufa  Templc  is  one  of  those  lively  and  entertaining  writers 
who  possess  the  happy,  knack  of  blending  instruction  with 
amusement.  Though  a  d-devant  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Spanish 
dragoons,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  galloped  at  so  furious  a  rate 
over  the  plains  of  South  America,  as  Captain  Head  did,  though 
no  dragoon,  across  the  Pampas ;  but  in  ^.tivity^  good  humour, 
and  equanimity,  he  yields  to  hone.  He  meets  with  diflSculties 
numerous  and  serious  enough,  but  he  makes  none  and  complains 
of  nope.  He  is,  in  truth,  just  that  sort  of  cheerful,  contented 
esaipagium  de  vo^ge  that  one  would  wish  to  travel  with,  whether 
On  the  road  or  on  paper.  His  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage enables  him  to  give  many  lively  and  characteristic  sketches 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  South  Americans,  always 
free  from  any  ill-natured  or  sarcastic  remarks.  If  wq  were  dis^ 
posed  to  hint  a  fault,  it  would  be  that  he  dwells  rather  top  long 
on  points  that  did  not  require  it. 

*  The  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and  Peruvian  Mining  Association,'  Mr 
Temple  tells  us,  was  one  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
speculations  of  the  alli-speculating  year  1825  ;  and  a  very  pretty 
concern  it  turned  out  to  be.  Among  the  long  list  of  its  em- 
ployes at  home  and  abroad,  this  young  irishman  had  the  lionour 
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of  being  enrolled ;  and  he,  as  secretary  to  the  estabyshmeiit  at 
Potosi,  General  Paroissien,  the  chief  commissioner,  Baron  4# 
Czettritz^  the  chief  of  the  mining  department,  and  Mr  Scrivener, 
a  young  gentleman  conversant  in  mineralogy, — forthwith  all  set 
out  from  London  }  in  and  on  a  highly-fashionable  carriage,' 
provided  by  the  Association,  and  well  stpwed  with  gingerbread*- 
nuts  and  peppermint  drop»,  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries  to  comfort 
them  on  their  future  journey  across  the  continent  of  South  Ame** 
rica.  Arriving  at  Falmouth,  they  embarked  on  his  Majesty's  good 
packet-brig  Frolic,  for  a  passage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which  Mr 
Temple  gives  a  whimsical  and  amusing^  and— ^we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  sea-afifairs  to  say-^a  very  accurate  account ;  de* 
tailing,  with  considerable  humour,  what  usually  occurs  to  those 
unhappy  beings  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  doomed  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  ten-gun  brig. 

On  preparing  io  depart  from  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  found  that 
the  ^  fashionable  carriage'  they  had  exported  from  Long  Acre  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  journey  before  them  ;  this  fine  affair  was  con- 
sequently left  to  grace  the  establishment  of  some  lucky  trader  in 
hides  and  tallow ;  and,  in  lieu  of  it^  they  had  to  purchase  a  long 
coach  of  the  Omnibus  genus,  called  a'^a/era,  and.two  bag^ge- 
carts,  to  each  of  which  were  required  four  horses  ;  there  were  be- 
sides nine  peones  (lads  of  all  work),  with  a  capita%  to  manage  the 
concerns  in  the  journey,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  spades, 
shovels,  and  pickaxes,  which  were  stated  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  as  Mr  Temple  says,  of  converting  the  peones, 
occasionally,  into  planters.  The  postilions,  nearly  as  wild  as  the 
twelve  horses  they  mounted,  '  recalled,' 'say?  Mr  T-emple,  *  for- 
cibly to  my  memory  the  "  boys"  of  my  native  land.' 

*  The  urtcombed,  dishevelled  locks — the  once  black  hat  of  many* 
dinted  shape,  pitched  somehow  or  other  on  the  head— the  rent  g^ar^ 
ment  of  a  species  of  frieze — the  bore  leg,  imlifferent  to  a  squeeze  be- 
tween the  horses — the  spur  (a  most  unmerciful  instrument  of  punish- 
ment  in  this  country)  attached  to  the  naked  heel — the  devH^tKoy  care 
kind  of  way  in  which  they  galloped  as  through  ruts,  over  stones,  and 
round  sharp  corners — the  flourish  of  the  whip  above  tbe  head— -the 
wild  shriek  to  encourage  the  horses  to  go  faster  when  the  anlmala 
were  going  as  fast  rts  they  had  power  to  go — the  arch  glance  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  occasionally  cast  backwards  at  tbe  passengers  within, 
and  accompanied  with  the  touch  of  the  hat.  evid^tly  meaning', 
"There's  driving  for  you,  your  hopour!"— altogether  awakened 
reflections  in  my  mind  that  Occupied  me  very  happily  until  we  stopped 
at  La  Figura.'— vol.  i.  pp.  71,  72. 

We  need  not  slop,  however,  to  notice  particularly  the  continued 
forest  of  tall  thistles  which  occupies  the  first  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pampas;  nor  dwell  on  the  immensity  of  the  vast  plain  that  suc- 
ceeds 
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eeeds  this,  of  which  a  line  of  perfect  level,  extendifig  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  mijes,  congists  of  rich  pestiife,  as  far  aa  the 
eye  can  reach  on  either  side,  without  a  tree  or  a  stone,  and  cov- 
ered with  vast  herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  resident  Gauchoi, 
a  deacription  of  persons,  whom^  in  comparison  with  the  peasantry 
of  £ngiand  or  Franf*e,  our  traveller  considers  little  better  than  a 
species  of  baboon.  The' rapidity  with  which  the  galera  and  bag- 
gage-carts were  whirled  over  these  plains  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
tvf elve  miles  an  hour,  making  not  less,  in  one  day,  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  English  milep,  witlvthe  thermometer  above  90^ 
— the  Maine  postilions,  or  peonts^  performing  the  whole  task  with- 
out any  symptom  of  fatigue — is  a  (eat  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Captain  Head,  when,  stripped  of  all  incumbrance  in  the  shape  of 
clothing,  he  broiled  the  beef-^eak  under  his  haunches. 

Mr  Temple  thinks  the  road,  or  track  tath^r,  from':  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Cordova,  quight  be  shortened  nearly  one  hundred^  in 
the  distance  of. five  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  but  be  says,  what  is 
true  enough,  that  neither  pain^  nor  judgment  were  ever  exerted 
for  the^  benefit  or  convenience  of  the  •  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  by  their  late  unworthy  rujers.  The  town  or.  City  of 
Cordova  was  once  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jesuits,  when  they 
ruled  with  uncontrolled  sway;  but  their  power  is  now  gone, 
though  the  priesthood  would  still  appear  to  keep  up  a  certAin  de- 
gree of  influence  ov*er  the  twelve  or -thirteen  thousand  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  We  knew  that  books  of  all  kinds,  except  missals  or 
breviaries  for  the  mass,  were  rigidly  prohibited  by  the  Holy  Inqui- 
sition ;  but  we  could  not  have  supposed  that,  the  restraint  being 
now  removed,  and  full  liberty  of  thought  and  action  for  several  years 
past  established,  books  would  not  eagerly  have  beeji  sought  after 
by  the  Spanish  part  of  the  population ;  yet  our  traveller  feays, 
after  making  a  journey  of  six  hundred  miles,  M  have  not  yet  met 
with  a  single  book  in  the  house  of  any  private  person  since  I  left 
Buenos  Ayres;'  At  th^t  place  education,  he  say«,  has  made 
rapid  strides ;  and  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  difficult  to 
transplant,  and  is  sure  to  flourish  with  but  common  attention, 
we  should  have  thought  its  spread  would  have  been  more  exten- 
sive. The  old  Spanish  goverpment  gave  no  patronage  to  its  culti- 
vation— so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that,  when  Charles  IV.  was  petition- 
ed for  permission  to  found  a  university  in  Venezuela,  the  council 
of  the  Indies  advised  his  majesty  to  reply,  that  he  did  not  con- 
c^eive  it  necessary  that  learning  should  be  encouraged  in  America. 

As  little  did  the  rulers  of  this  magnificent  country,  from  whose 
bowels  alone  they  drew  all  their  wealth,  totally  neglecting  its  sur- 
face, consult,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  convenience  of  their 
subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  their  policy  was  to  render  the  com- 
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munkation  between  tliie  provinces  as  difficult  as  possiMe,  that 
the  people  might  not  compare  and  discuss  their  grievances  and 
combine  for  their  relief.  Roads  there  were  none ;  and  as  to 
bridges  we  believe  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  a  single  edifice 
worthy  of  the  name  in  all  South  America.;  we  doubt  evea  if 
a  ferry  or  a  raft  has  been  (Applied  for,  public  convenience*  Mr 
Temple  found  the  river  Santiago  so  deep  and  rapid,  that  he  and 
kts  party  were  unable  to  pass  without  unloading  the  galera  aqd 
the  baggage^cartSy  and  having  every  artiale  towed  over  in  a  most 
inartificial  vehicle,  called  a  bal$a  ;  but  we  must  leave  our  face- 
tious traveller  to  describe  this  marine  of  primitive  simplicity. 

^Take  a  dried  bullock^s  hide,  pioch  up  each  of^tbe  four  comers, 
pot  a  stilch  with  a  thorn  to  keep  ibose  comers  togfether,  and  ^our  boat 
is  mafFe.  For  use,  place  it  upon  the  water  bottom  ilownwards;  Hbeo, 
to  prevent  its  nRtpral  tendency  to  tum  bottom  vpveards^  put  one  foot 
immediately  in  the  centre,  and  \e{  the  oHier  follou'  with  the'  most  deli- 
cate caution  ;  |hus,  standing  breathless  in  tbc  middle,  you  arc  now  to 
shrink  downfvards,  contracting  your  body  precisely  in  the  manner  in 
which,  probably,  in  your  childhood,  you  have  pressed  a  friar  into  a 
snuff-box.  'This  position,  however  inconvenient,  serves*  to  conceal  a 
considerable  share  of  timidity  frotti'your  companions,  though  not  from 
the  spectator*,  who  line  the  banks  of  the  river,  indulging  tn  loud  wild 
laughter.  When  ctf»>uched  down  in  the  bottom,  suhdrv  articles  are 
banded  In,  and  ingenioasly  de|u>8Lted  round  you,  until  the  balsa  sinks 
to  dbout  an  inch,  or,  perhaps,  an- Inch  and  a  half  from  the  water's 
e(\%e  r  It  is  then  considered  sufficiently  hiden.  A  naked  peooe  now 
plunges  into  the  stream.  ^^  Mercy  on  tis'P\is  the  natural  exclamation; 
for  the  first  impression  from  the.  shock  is,  that  yourselfand  all  yonr 
property  are  going  to  the  bottom ;  but  yuu,are  insJtantly  relieved  from 
this  veny  probable  conjecture,  by  the  peone's  taking  hold  of  one  of 
the  corners  of  the  balsa,  (which  projects  like  that  of  a  cocked  hat,) 
and  asking  you—**  Esfii  V  bitn  T^  "  Are  you  comfortable  ?'•  To  this 
question  you  reply  by  a  nod  of  the  head,  for  the  use  of  the  tongue  is 
lost ;  but  even  if  words  were  at  command,^ou  may  not  %vish  to  commit 
yourself  by  expressions  diametricalJy  opposed  to  feelings  and  symptoms; 
or  you  may  Wi#h  It  to  be  imagined,  as  is  sometimes  practised  in  perilous 
situations;  that  your  profound  silence  Indicates  indifTerence  of  danger, 
or  may  paw  for  coolnesn  and  presence  of  mind.  Silence  also  conveys 
an  idea  of  gnivity,  andH>f  resignation  to  your  fate,  which,  indeed,  is  no 
more^than  becomings  when  you  feel  persuaded  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  can  prolong  your  existence  beyond  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
nod  being  given,  a  peone  on  the  shore  imparts  a  gentle  impulse  to 
your  tottering  bark,  while  the  peone  in  the  water,  keeping  hold  of  the 
corner  with  one  hand,  strikes  out  mith  the  other,  and  swims  away  with 
you  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  moment  you  touch  It,  so  great  is  your 
joyful  surprise  at  arriving  perfectly  safe,  that  all  the  perils  of  yotir 
voyage  are  forgotten,  and  you  soon  find  oat  (aiit  often  tha  casein 
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life),  tbiit  joQr  iroaftimtloD  had  represented  dangers  and  difficulHet^ 
where,  with  a  little  caution,  there  existed  neither  the  one  nor  the  oih* 
e^.'—p.  123-127.     .  . 

By  means  of  this  clumsy  «nd  dangerous  machine,  and  along  a 
track  that  dbea  not  anj where  deserve  the  name  of  road,  have  tb« 
whote  eommuftieations  been  kept  up  with  the  most  distant  pro* 
▼htees,  dnd  all  the  millions  in  gold  and  silver  conveyed  from  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  and  other  parts  of  Pert),  io  Buenos  Ayres,  for 
more  than  tw*o  hundred  years.  The  Pilcomayo  river,  which  Tises  in 
Potosi,  and  the  various  branches  that  fall  from  Peru  into  that  mag- 
nificent stream,  the  Paraguay ,havc  never  once  been  looked  at  with 
the  view  of  rendering  them  navigable  ;  so  little  did  any  kind  of  im- 
provement or  public  benefit  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  Spanish 
government,  or  those  who  administered  its  affairs  in  these  distant 
colonies.  There  was  one  paramount  object,  to  which  everything 
else'was  subservient ;  and  that  was,  to  secure  to  itself  per  fas  ct 
nrfai  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  could  possibly  be  procured. 

Mr  Temple  thinks  there  is  no  spot  in  the  new  world,  or  per- 
liaps  in  the  world  at  large,- more  inviting  to  emigrants,  with  small 
capitals,  than  the  provincaof  Tucuman.  The  city  of  San  Miguel 
del  Tucuman 

*  Is  seated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  In  the  world, 
producing  rice,  Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  the  siigrnr-cane^  tobacco, 
snndry  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  whatever  else  the  husbandman  may 
desire  to  caltivate.  Black  cattle,'  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats, 
roam  in  large  fiock*  and  herds,  in  superabundant  pasture.  The 
mountains,  about  six  leagues  from  the  town,  are  covered  with. wood 
and  timber  of  the  finest  kind  (  orange  and  )emon-trees  abound  upon 
the  declivities,  and  the  sammits  are  clothed  with  rich  paslnre,  whither 
the  c^tle  are  drivet  during  the  hot  months  of  summer.' — vol.  i.,  pp. 
140,  141. 

The  forests  of  this  province  are  said  to  contain  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  woods,  whether  for  building,  for  ma- 
chinery, or  for  furniture.  They  supply  most  of  the  wood-work 
Qsed  in  the  mining  districts.  Immense  axle-trees,  sdme  of  which 
are  said  to  have  employed  three  years  onthe  road  before  reach- 
ing Potosi,  at  the  cost  of  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
each,  are  procured  in  these  forests.  Orange  trees  grow  to  a  size 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  whole  cart-loads  of  the  fruit  are  convey- 
ed to  the  town  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  pains  of  gath- 
ering them. 

Here  Mr  Temple  supplied  himself  with  a  pair  of  boots,  as 
mde  and  novel  in  their  construction  as  the  balsa.  They  are 
without  seam,  or  a  single  stitch^ — the  leg,  foot  and  sole  being 
aU  of  one  piece ;  and,  we  are  told,  fit  most  admirably.    The  foK 
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lowing,  acoompanied  bj  a  sketch,  is  our  author's  receipt  for  mak- 
ing them : —  ' 

^  Take  a  horse,  cat  off  his  hind  legs  considerably  abe?e  the  bocks  ; 
puU  the  skio  down  over  his  hodfs,  just  as  if  yon  were  palling  off  a 
stocking ;  when  off,  scrape  the  hair  from  the  skin,  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  renDOVe  everj  particle  of  flesh  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  in- 
side ;  hang  the  skins  to  dry,  and  in  the  process  of  drying  draw  them 
two  or  three  times  on  your  legs,  that  they  may  take  their  shape,  form^ 
and  6gure.  The  upper  part  A  (about  twelve  inches  above  the  hock) 
becomes  the  mo6th  of  the  boot ;  the  round  projecting  part  of  the  hock 
B  the  heel ;  the  foot  terminates  at  C  (the  fetlock  joint),  where  it  ia 
cut  to  the  required  length.' — vol.  i.,  p.  150. 

These  boots  are  called  botas  it  potro;  and,  we  are  assured,  are 
very  light,  and  as  ^  easjF  as  a  glove.' 

The  horses,  however,  are  not  so  cleyerly  or  cheaply  shod  as 
Mr  Temple  was.  booted.  A  pair  of  their  shoes  cost  eighteen 
shillings,-?-^  a  prtce,'  says  our  traveller,  ^  at  which  a  tolerable 
horse  might  be  purchased.'  The  German  Baron  thought  it 
monstrous  that  he  sboqld  pay  more  tbab  one4hird  of  the  whole 
value  of  his  hor^e  for  only  Aa(/'-shoeing  (being  shod  on  the  fore? 
feet  bply)  ;  and  observed,  in  good  German-English,  that  ^  he 
could,  shod  get  in  his  country  all  four  horse  foots  fur  sechxehn 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  civility  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  Their  houses  were  open  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  travellers ;  but  the  landed  proprietor8,in  particular ,had  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  revolution.  The  party  lodged  at  the  houae 
of  Don  Josfe  Torres,  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  property,  who, 
at  one  period,  possessed  upwards  of  three  thousand  head  of 
horned  cattle,  out  of  which  only  eight  cows  now  remained,  the 
gens  de  guerre  having  eased  him  of  the  rest^  They  had  left  him, 
however,  large  massive  dishes,  ibrks,  spoons,  drinking  cups,  and 
candlesticks,  of  silver ;  and  his  wife  wore  neat  shoes  and  white 
stoekings  on  pretty  feet,  and  was  fair  and  cleanly  in  her  person  ; 
but  *'  diKy,  half-naked  children,  and  dirtier  slaves,  male  and  fe- 
male, were  all  of  one  party.'  Neatness  and  delicacy  are  by  no 
mean9  the  characteristics  of  the  Creoles  of  South  America,  at  least 
in  their  houses ;  but  in  tbeir  evening  dresses,  for  the  promenade 
or  the  tertuUay  ^the  South  American  ladies,'  says  Mr  Temple, 
^  equal  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  neat  and  tasteful  embel- 
lishment of  their  persons.'  The  Marquess  of  Otavi  is  another 
instance  of  the  losses  which  wealthy  individuals  have  sustained  by 
the  revolution.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  been  plundered  at  different 
times,  by  different  parties,  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
sheep,  to  no  less  an  amount  than  thirty  thousand  head,  exclusive 
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of  coDtributioos  which  he  had  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  paid  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  independence.     This  noble  owner  of  an 
estate,  which,  we  are  told,  extends,  in  one  direction,  upwards  of 
tkirtff  leagues^  was  sitting  on  a  raud  bench,  leaning  on  a  table 
coi^ered  with  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  when  Mr  Temple  entered  the 
large  unfurnished  apartment.  *   After  a  hearty  welcome,  the  old 
marquess  led  him  into  the  saloon,  ^  where  a  ragged  peone  spread 
a  dirty  towel  on  the  table,  and  was  directed  to  put  the  chair  for 
the  cavallero.'     Another  peone  brought  in  '  an  armful  of  dingy 
silvec  plates,' which  he  scattered  and  clattered  on  the  table,  with 
several  forks  and  a  knife.'     A  family  dish  of  c/inpe,'^bits  of  mut-^ 
ton,  potatoes,  onions,  and  pepper,  stewed  together, — was  follow- 
ed by  broiled  ribs  of  mutton.     A  large  silver  goblet,  filled  with 
water,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  table ;  and  here  ended  the  mar- 
quess's entertainment ;  and  we  are  told  that,  since  the  revolution, 
^  this  may  be  considered  a  tolerably  accurate  outline  of  the  gen- 
eral 4Bode  of  living  in  Peru,  among  that  class  of  people  which,  in 
England,  we  denominate  the  first.' 

Donna  Juliana,  a  rich  widow  of  Potosi,  known  for  her  piety, 
charity,  and  benevolence,  as  '  La  buena  Crist iana,'  is  the  only 
person  mentioned  by  Mr  Temple  as  living  in  a  style  suitable  to 
her  circumstances.  The  curate,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  our  au- 
thor, sat  down  with  this  lady  to  dinner.  A  Peruvian  boy,  three 
girls,  a  fine  negress  slave,  and  an  elderly  confidante,  were  the  at- 
tendants. '  For  nearly  an  hour,  immense  silver  dishes  were  car*" 
ried  in  and  carried  but  with  the  various  compositions  of  our  re- 
past.? Froqa  every  one  of  the  numerous  dishes,  it  was  observed 
that  Donna  Julifina  took  a  large  plateful,  sometimes  two,  which 
were  banded  to  one  of  the  Peruvians,  and  placed  in  a  distant 
corner  of  the  room.  In  like  manner,  a  portion  was  taken  from 
the  sweetmeats,  and  other  articles  of  the  desert, — all,  as  our  au- 
thor found,  on  inquiry,  '  to  be  given  to  the  poor.' 

*  Every  day  in  the  year,,  at  two  o'clock,  several  poor  persoo*  at- 
tended at  the  bouse  of  Fm  bu^aa  Cristiana^  and  took  their  seats  upon 
the  staircase:  some  of  them,  aware  no  doubt  of  the  lenient  disposition 
of  their  benefactress,  encroached  even  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room, 
where  a  scene  rather  unusual  to  a  European,  certainly  to  an  English- 
man, and  one  of  interesting  curiosity  too,  was  daily  to  be  seen,— 
that  of  a  tribe  of  beggars,  assembled  en  sociiiiy  in  a  respectable 
manftioD,  eating  with  silver  spoons,  out  of  silver  plates  and  dishes, 
wilhorit  any  watch  over  the  property,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  its 
beio^  likely  to  be  missing.  In  mentioning  this  daily  charitable  dis- 
tribotion — happy  contrast  to  "  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
tabUs  1" — I  must  not  forget  to  remark,  that  the  reserved  portions  of 
•waetmeats  were. for  the  children  who  accompanied  their  parents;  a 
rOL,.  XJAiu  HO.  86.— Q.R.  21  ^        trifliof 
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trifling  observation,  perhaps,  but  it  has  iis  weight  in  describing  the 
character  of  the  venerable  Lady  Bounliful  of  Potdli.'— vol.  i.,  p.  383. 
The  more  limited  land  proprietors  in  the  fertile  provinces  of 
Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Tarija,  lived  pretty  much  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Marquess  of  Otavi,— c/imj;:,  broiled  mutton,  and  water, 
being  the  standing,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  only  dishes.     In  the 
beautiful  province  of  Taiija,  Mr  Temple,  addressing  himself  to  a 
decent-looking  man,  asked  if  he  could  give  him  a  little  bread  ? 
*  Bread  !  that  is  an  article,  cavallero,  absolutely  unknown  here,' — 
ahsolutamente  desconoddo  aca.     He  had  some  sheep  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  but  nothing  else ;  yet  he  was  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  his  estate  in  front  of  his  door  extended  four  leagues.     His 
house  was  a  mere  hovel ;  but  his  wife  and  children  were  bediz- 
ened with  diamond  rings  and  pearl  necklaces.     How  happens  it 
that,  where  nature  has  bestowed  her  bounty  so  lavishly — a  fruit- 
ful soil  and  a  fine  climate — man  sits  down  in  indolence  and  apathy, 
without  one  single  comfort  or  convenience?  A  bad  gove/nment, 
in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  an  unsettled  one,  acting  on  an 
ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  population,  may  perhaps  explain  it ; 
but  habitual  idleness  must  not  be  omitted  among  the  causes ;  it 
is  this  that  makes  the  Dutch  boor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  con- 
tented with  his  schaap^S'Vlesch. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is,  that  in  this  magnificent 
country,  the  peasantry  everywhere  wear  the  marks  of  poverty  in 
their  appearance,  dress,  and  hovels.  *  In  one  of  .these,'  says  our 
author,  ^  which  was  not,  in  any  respect,  superior  to  a  common 
Irish  cabin,  and  which,  with  all  its  furniture,  I  should  have 
thought  a  dear  purchase  for  twenty  dollars,  I  was  interestinglj 
surprised  at  discovering  a  utensil  of  a  very  humble  description, 
but  of  noble  capacity,  made  of  pure  silver.'  The  scantiness  of 
population  in  the  fine  provincoof  Tucuman,  and  in  the  whole  line 
of  road,  is  also  something  very  remarkable.  Mr  Temple  observes, 
on  meeting  General  Alvear  on  his  way  to  Buenos  Ayres, — *  this 
was  only  the  fourth  time  he  had  met  with  travellers  in  a  distance- 
exceeding  twelve  hundred  miles.'  '  Richly-wooded  hills,*  he 
continues,  ^  majestic  mountains,  fertile  plains,  and  limpid  streams, 
display  tbeir  charms  throughout  an  almost  eternal  summer,  to  the 
indolent  inhabitants  of  a  few  unseemly  huts,  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  capital  of  the  province.' 

On  reaching  Salta,  a  town  which  our  author  compares  with 
Dundalk,  he  estimates  the  travelling  distance  from  Buenos  Ayres 
at  thirteen  hundred  miles.  Here  the  road  northward  ceases  to  be 
a  carriage-way,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  mules.  At 
this  place,  letters  were  received  from  the  Association,  announcing 
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that  tbirty-eight  persons,  with  stores  of  every  kind,  had  been  em- 
barked in  the  good  ship  Potosi,  bound  for  Arica,  in  Lower  Peru  ; 
and  that  the  outfit  would  amount  to  forty  thousand  pounda.  This 
intelligence  induced  our  secretary  to  set  off  post  for  a  ride  of 
some  live  hundred  miles  to  Potosi,  to  negotiate  matters  with  the 
Bolivian  government.  He  now  commenced  a  journey  over  grand 
mountain-soenery,  rugged,  and  barren,  without  a  single  habitation 
or  a  living  soul  to  be  met  with,  along  the  dreary  road,  from  post 
to  post.  The  wild  cries  of  the  guanacos,  scudding  in  small  herds 
on  the  mountain  tops,  seemed  to  accord  with  the  dreary  solitude 
of  the  se^ne.  These  creatures,  by  travellers  coming  from  the 
southward,  are  first  met  within  the  ancient  territories  of  the  Incas. 
The  gentle  and  docile  llama,  the  camel  of  Peru,  may  here  also 
be  seen,  bearing  slowly  its  burden  of  some  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  in  weights  as  are  also  two  other  species  of  the  same 
familv,  the  vicugna  and  the  alpaca.  The  following  extract  will 
convey  some  idea  of  what  perilous  passes  are  to  be  encountered 
on  this  main  road,  from  the  wealthy  province  of  Peru  to  Buenos 
Ayres : — 

Mn  the  afternoon,  I  had  to  ascend  and  descend,  the  highest  moan* 
tain  1  had  ever  yet  crossed.  After  winding  for  nf)ore  than  two  hours 
up  its  rugged  side,  and  precii^ely  in  the  most  terrifying  spot,  the 
bagg»ge-n)ule,  which  was  in  front,  suddenly  stopped  ;  and  well  it 
might — poor  little  wretch — after  scrambling  with  its  burden  up  such 
iiitiguing  flights  of  craggy  steps ;  the  narrowness  of  the  path  at  this 
spot  did  not  allow  roomto  approach  the  animal  to  onload  and  give  it 
rest.  On  one  side  was  the  solid  rock,  which  drooped  over  our  beads 
io  a  halParch;  on  the  other,  a  frightful  ahys^  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  perpendicular  fee<.  Patience  was  indeed  requisite  here,  but 
the  apprehension  was,  that  some  traveller  or  courier  might  come  in 
the  Contrary  direction,  and,  as  the  sun  was  setting,,  the  consequences 
could  not  fail  of  proving  disastrous  to  either  party.  At  one  time,  I 
held  a  canncil  to  deliberate  on  the  prudence  of  treeing  the  passage  by 
•hootiog  the  mule,  and  letting  it  roll,  baggage  and  all,  to  the  bottom. 
Id  tbis  1  iTas  opposed  by  the  postilion,  though  J 09^  and  myself  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  only  method  of  rescuing  ourselves  from 
oar  critical  situation  before  nightfall.  I  never  felt  so  perplexed  in 
my  life:  we  were  all  useless,  helpless,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 
Afttr  upwards  of  half  an  hour,  (perhaps  apprehension  may  have 
added  a  few  minutes  to  this  dubious  and  truly  nervous  pause,)  the 
mule,  of  its  own  accord,  moved  on  slowly  for  about  twenty  yards, 
and  stopped  again  ;  then  procee4led,  then  stopped,  and  thns,  after  two 
hours'  further  ascent,  we  gradually  reached  the  summit.  Two  or 
three  times  I  wished,  for  safety's  sake,  to  alight,  but  actually  I  had 
not  room  to  do  so  upon  the  narrow  edge  of  the  tremendous  precipice 
on  my  left.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  260,  261. 
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Our  traveller  was  less  fortunate  on  his  return  orer  the  moim* 
tains  of  Tarija  : — 

*  Cruel  was  the  sight  to  see  us  toiling  up  full  fifteen  miles  of  a  con- 
tinued steep  to  the  summit  of  the  Corderilla,  that  here  formft  a  ridge 
round  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  province  of  Tarija ;  but 
crueller  by  far  to  behold  the  wretched,  wretched  mule  that  slipped  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and — away  !  exhibiting  ten  thousand  summer- 
sets^ round,  round,  round!  down,  down,  down!  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand  fathoms  deep  ! — certainly  not  one  yard  less.  ao» 
cording  to  the  scale  by  which  1  measured  the  chat^m  in  my  wonder- 
struck  imagination,  while  1  stood  in  my  stirrup«,  straining  forward 
over  the  ears  of  my  horse,  (virhich  equally  trembled  with  alarm,)  and 
viewing  the  microscopic  dimunition  of  the  mule,  as  it  revolved  with 
accelerated  motion  to  the  bottom,  carrying  with  it  our  whole  grand 
store  of  provision.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  400. 

And  here  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  'poor  animal  to  itai 
fate,  which  there  was  no  doubt  would  be  that  of  being  devoured 
hy  condors.  But  afar  more  serious  accident  befel  our  traveller  a 
few  days  after  this.  A  favourife  horse,  that  he  had  purchased  op 
his  journey  to  Potosi,got  loose,  and  galloping  off  after  a  herd  of 
his  awn  species,  spefedily  disappeared,  and  was  never  recovered. 
His  apostrophe  to  this  animal  affords  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances whiqh  justify  the  character  we  gave  at  starting  of  Mr 
Temple. 

^"My  horse,"  said  I  to  myself,  "my  best  horse,  my  favourite 
horse,  my  companion,  my  friend,  for  so  long  a  time,  on  journeys  of  so 
many  hundred  miles,  carrying  me  up  and  down  mountains,  along  the 
edges  of  precipices,  across  rivers  and  torrents,  where  the  safety  of  the 
rider  so  often  depended  solely  on  the  worthiness  of  his  animal--  to 
lose  thee  now  in  a  moment  of  so  much  need,  in  a  manner  so  unex* 
pected,  and  so  provokingly  accidental,  aggravated  my  loss.  The 
constant  care  I  took  of  thee  proves  the  value  1  set  on  thy  merfts.  At 
the  end  of  many  a  wearisome  journey,  accommodation  and  comfort 
for  thee  were  invariably  my  first  consideration,  let  mine  be  what  they 
might.  Not  even  the  severity  of  the  past  night  could  induce  me  to 
deprive  thee  of  thy  rug  for  my  own  gratification.  And  must  I  now 
suddenly  say  farewell  ?— Then  farewell!  my  trusty  frijend !  A  thou- 
sand dollars,  are  in  that  portmanteau :  had  1  lost  every  one  of  them, 
they  must,  indeed,  have  occasioned  regret,  but  never  could  they  have 
excited  such  a  feeling  of  sorrow  as  thou  bast,  my  best,  my  favourite 
horse — farewell !"  ' — vol.  ii.i,  pp.  41 1,  412. 

The  jiostilion^  mentioned  in  the  passage  where  the  mule 
stopped  short,  was  a  pedestrian  Peruvian.  The  alacrity  of  these 
persons  is  said  to  be  so  astonishing  that  neither  horse,  mule,  nor 
llama  can  have  any  chance  with  them.  ^  I  have  heard/  says  Mr 
Temple,  ^  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of  these  andadares  to 
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perform  thirtjf  leagnes  from  sunrise  to  sunset.'  T*hese  Peruriana 
are  generally  middle-sized,  muscular  men,  living  chiefly  on  Indian 
•om,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables ;  their  beverage  is  water — 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  cannot  get  chica — an  intoxicating  liquor 
made  from  Indian  corn,  something  like  (he  banxa  of  aorthem 
Africa.  The  mode  of  making  it,  and  the  ^  mumbtiog'  of  the  pasta 
in  the  mouths  of  old  women,  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
chewing  of  kava  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

^  A  quantity  of  Indian  coro  is  pounded  into  a  fine  powder  and  placed 
in  a  henp,  round  which  as  many  eld  women  (1  alwnyt  observed  (hey 
were  old  womeo)  as  can  form  h  convenient  circle  tU  down  upon  the 
ground,  and,  fillin;^  their  mouths  with  the  powder,  chew  it  into  a  paste 
—-perhaps  '*  mumbW^  would  he  the  appropriate  term  ;  for  to  "  chew," 
1  presume,  there  must  be  teeth,  hut  io  this  operation  the  performers 
are  toothless.  When  the  paste,  then,  is  mumbled  to  a  sufficient  con- 
abtency,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mouth,  and  rolled  between  the  palms  of 
the  bands  Into  a  ball,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  grape-shot,  but 
varying,  of  course,  accordinjEf  to  the  capacity  of  the  mouth  from  which 
the  subitance  is  taken,  l^he  balls  are  piled  in  a  pyramid,  until  the 
flower  of  the  tnais  is  finished;  they  are  then  placed  upon  a  fire  to 
bake.  After  this,  they  are  put  into  a  given  qirantity  of  water,  where 
they  ferment.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  other  infn'edieni  is  used.  The 
Cermenljallon  forms  the  beverage  called  ^^  chica,^^  which  is  the  nectar 
of  the  Indians;  and,  although  inebriating,  it  is  by  no  means  injurioua 
to  health.  In  hoi  weather,  i  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  the 
process,  which  is  a  most  unsightly  scene  to  witness,  a  draught  of 
chica  is  extremely  grateful ;  though  1  know  not  how  to  describe  the 
taste,  nearer  than  what  maybe  imagined  would  be  obtained  by  a  mix* 
ture  of  small  beer  and  ihdifierent  cyder,  yet  is  it  considered  as  nutri- 
tious among  the  labouring  classes  as  porter  is  in  England.^ — vol*  ii., 
pp.  43,  44. 

While  almost  universal  poverty  reigns  in  the  fertile  Valleys  and 
plains  of  Tucuman  and  Salta  and  Tarija,  we  eannot  be  sur- 
prised to  meet  with  it  among  the  defiles  of  the  barren  mountain^, 
but  it  might  be  expected  that  the  postmasters,  i^ho  are  a  sort  of 
public  functionaries,  should  be  placed  in  more  decent  circum- 
stances than  the  following  dialogue  between  one  of  them  and  our 
traveller  would  imply : — 

'  When  I  asked  for  meat,  1  received  the  customary  answer— «•"  J^o 
Aai,  Senor  .'^'  "  There  is  none.  Sir  !"— for  potatoes  ,  "  Jio  Aat,  Sen  or  P^ 
—for  milk;  **  Ab  hat,  Senor  ."'—for  eggs,  "  M  Aai,  Senor  P-— >*  What 
have  you  then  f'  .  "►  Ab  Aat  watfa,  Senor  P^  "  Nothing  at  ail,  Sir  P' 
To  form  a  true  idea  of  the  eSect  of  this  dismal  ieinnooncement  of 
famine  to  a  starving  traveller,  it  is  requisite  to  have  beard  the  pecu- 
liarly monmfnl  tone  in  which  ^  .Vo  Aat,  Senor  I  No  kai  nade^  Senor  (^ 
it  sighed  out  of  the  mouths  of  these  people.  Poverty,  want,  misery, 
and  affltcti6o9iur8  conveyed  at  once  in  the  melancholy  sentence,  and 
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a  single  glaDce  rouDd  the  abode  where  the  straoger  stops  coofirms  its 
lamentable  truth.' — vol.  i.,  pp.  275,  276. 

Two  days  travelling,  after  taking  leave  of  this  poverty-strickeii 
postmaster,  brought  our  author  among  scenery  of  a  new  appear- 
anee.  The  road,  without  being  improved,  now  indicated  the 
approaeh  to  some  great  town  or  city. 

^  It  WAS  no  longer  an  unfrequented  solitude,  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  find  it.  Peasantry,  with  droves  of  asses  and  docks  of  beau- 
tiful Ihroas,  were  to  be  seen  passing  to  and  fro ;  some  strolling  lazily 
to  the  cHy,  laden  with  fruits,  vegetables,  Indian  corn,  flour,  charcoal, 
fire-wood,  and  other  necessaries ;  some  returning  from  the  market  at 
a  brisk  pace,  after  dispo<iing  of  their  burdens,  and  hastening  many 
leagues  into  the  fruitful  valleys  of  the  country  to  renew  them.  Indians, 
male  and  female,  with  poultry,  milk,  eggs,  and  sundry  commodities  foir 
consumption,  enlivened  the  way,  and  apprized  the  hungry  traveller 
that,  although  surrounded  by  bleak,  uncultivated,  and  uncyltivabU^ 
mountains,  be  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  Uvjng.'-^vol.  i.,  pp.  282, 283. 

Suddenly  appeared  in  the  distance  a  high,  eone-shaped  n^oun- 
tain,  of  a  reddish-thrown  colour,  which  there  was  no  mistaking-^ 
*  that  celebrated  mountain  whose  hidden  treasures  have  withstood 
the  laborious  plunder  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  still 
remain  unexhausted  :  the  mountain  of  Potosi.'  The  town  of  the 
same  name  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  which  rises 
^  like  a  colossal  sugar-loaf  above  it,  to  the  -height  of  nearly  three 
thousand  feet  ;  and  which,  although  half  an  hour's  walk  distant, 
yet  seems  so  close,  that,  if  it  were  to  fall  over,  it  would,  to  all 
appearance,  overwhelm  the  whole  city.'  Its  absolute  height  above 
the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  stated,  by  Dr  Redhead,  at 
15,U81  feet,  which  differs  only  eleven  feet  from  a  subsequent 
measurement  by  Mr  Pentland,  who  travelled  in  Soi>th  America 
on  scientific  pursuits.  The  town  itself  is  13,265  feet,  and  con* 
sidered  by  our  author  '  the  highest  inhabited  place  upon  the 
globe  ;'  though  M.  Humboldt  took  the  farm  of  Antisana,  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  which  he  makes  13,000  feet,  to  be,  '  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  on  the  earth.'  The 
city  of  Quito,  which  the  same  ingenious  author  sits  down  as  the 
next  highest,  is  only  9621  feet,— lower  than  Potosi  by  3600  feet. 
But  we  may  observe  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken  ;  for 
highly  elevated  as  these  f>laces  are,  there  are  whole  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutledge,  behind  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  a  height  as  far  superior  to  any  huntao  habitation  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes,  as  are  the  Dhaw'ala-giri,  t)ie  Jumin^watiri, 
and  some  other  peaks  of  the  oriental  range,  Chimbora90  or 
Tlimani.    The  pedL  of  Chimbera^o  was  eonaidered  by  Humboldt 
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the  highest  of  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes;  but  Mr  Temple  was 
informed  by  the  chief  commissioner,  who  took  a  warm  interest  in 
such  subjects,  that  the  height  of  Ylimani  had  been  given  to  him 
as  21,800  feet,  which  exceeds  that  of  the  former  by  360  feet — 
and  this,  he  says,  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  Mr  Pentland,  and 
the  observations  of  Dr  Redhead. 

An  inferior  mountain,  which  rises  like  a  buttress  at  the  feet  of 
the  large  cone,  on  the  side  next  the  town,  is  called  by  the  Indians 
the  son  of  Potosi ;  every  stone  of  this  (though  less  rich  than  the 
father)  is  said  to  be  in  some  degree  metalliferous,  and  it  contains 
mines  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  silver  have  been  ex* 
tracted.  Of  the  great  cone,  Mr  Temple  gives  the  following 
aeeount:  — 

*  In  the  large  one  there  are  not  less  than  five  thoii«anfl  bocas  ininas 
(mouths  of  mines)  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  6ve  thousand 
distinct  mine«,  foV  several  mines  have  two,  and  some  three,  different 
mouths  or  entrances.  This  may  convey  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  cerro  is  perforated,  but  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  nature  and  state  of  the  mines  tbemseives,  which  have  been 
worked  from  their  discovery  to  the  present  (\^y^  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  method  or  even  to  common  convenience,  i  entered  several, 
in  "Which  I  was  obliged  to  crawl  fur  many  yards  on  my  hands  and 
feet;  an  estimate  may  thence  be  formed  of  the  disadvantage  at  which 
the  labourers  work,  and  of  the  great  loss  of  time  that  roust  ensue  id 
conveying  the  ores  out  of  the  mines  io  sheep-skin  aprons,  as  practised 
by  the  Indians.'— vol.  i.,  pp.  302,  303. 

Mr  Temple  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  extracting 
the  metal  from  the  ores,  as  practised  in»the  mining  establishments 
of  Potosi — which  is  that  of  stamping,  washing,  and  amalgamating 
with  quicksilver,  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  different  processes.  Mr  Temple  says  that,  a  few 
years  before  the  revolution,  forty  ingenio$  (laboratories)  were  in 
active  operation  at  Potosi,  and  produced,  at  a  moderate  calcula* 
tion,  eieh(  thousand  marks  (about  four  thousand  pounds  avoirdu- 
pk)is)  of  pure  silver  weekly.  In  their  more  recent  state,  according 
to  Humboldt,  they  are  not  the  first  in  the  known  world,  but  may  be 
ranked  immediately  after  those  of  Guanaxuato,the  richest  mining 
district  of  Mexico.  But  the.  revolution  which  has  since  taken 
place  has.  greatly  deteriorated  all  the  mining  concerns  of  South 
America,  and  '  nowhere,'  says  Mr  Temple,  '  has  destruction 
been  more  mischievously  active,  more  complete,. and  more  mani- 
fest, than  on  the  property  of  the  a%ogueros  (mining  establishments) 
of  Peru.'  Their  expensive  machinery  has  been  wantonly  destroyed 
— ^their  extensiv*e  tngevios  have  been  plundered  jind  dilapidated — 
their  mines  have  crumbled  in,  and  filled  with  rubbish  or  with 
water-^and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  contending  military 
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chiefs,  have  reduced  their  proprietors  to  a  state  of  beggary.  Stilly 
however,  the  miDes  are  not  entirely  abandoned  nor  unproductive : 
there  are  still  fifteen  ingenios  at  work  on  a  limited  scale,  in  Potosi, 
and  these  are  stated  to  produce,  collectively,  on  an  average,  fifteen 
hundred  marcs  of  silver  weekly,  or  nearly  125,000i.  sterling  per 
annum. 

Mr  Temple  gives  a  precis^  from  a  curious  manuscript  presented 
to  him  by  Dr  Nicoi,  drawn  up  by  Lamberto  de  Sierra,  minister 
of  finance,  accountant  and  treasurer  of  the  royal  coffers  in  the 
imperial  city  of  Potosi,  1st  May,  1802.  It  is  dedicated  to  tb^ 
celebrated  Godoy,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  from  their  first  discovery  in  the  year  1545.  This  discovery, 
according  to  common  belief,  was  first  made  by  a  Peruvian,  who, 
in  pursuit  of  a  llama  up  the  steep  side  of  a  mountain,  to  save  him* 
self  from  falling,  caught  hold  of  a  shrub  which,  being  torn  from 
the  soil,  exposed  a  mass  of  solid  silver  at  the  roots.  According 
to  Mr  Temple's  MS.,  however,  '  the  Indian  at  night  made  a  fire 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  a 
quantity  of  silver  that  had  melted  and  spread  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  which  circumstance  is  noted  in  the  archives  of  this 
treasury.* 

This  manuscript  enables  our  author  lo  correct  many  Errors  of  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  and  also  several  contradictions  and  mistakes  of  the 
Baron  ^umboldt.  It  gives  a  table,showing  the  amount  of  the  king^s 
fifths  paid  in  each  year  at  Potosi,  from  1564  to  1641.  At  this 
latter  period,  it  appears  that  about  fifteen  thousand  Indians  were 
working  in  the  mines  and  amalgamation-works,  and  upwards  of  fif- 
teen thousand  llamas,  and  alt)  equal  number  of  asses,  were  employed 
in  carrying  the  ores.  It  is  supposed  (hat  the  barbarous  edict  of 
the  mita^  or  conscription,  by  which  these  Indians  Were  forced  to 
give  gratuitous,  or  nearly  gratuitous,  labour,  chiefly  enabled  the 
proprietors  to  carry  on  their  works ;  but  the  ad^tantage  was,' pro- 
bably, not  very  great :  although  they  payed  them  little  or  no 
wages,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  them;  and  the 
quantity  of  labour,  being  forced,  was  not  likely  to  ,be  very  con- 
siderable. General  Miller,  indeed,  has  computed,  we  know  not 
on  what  data^  that  eight  millions,  two  hundred  and  eij;;hty-five 
thousand  Indians  have  perished  in  the  mines  of  Peru  1  ,But  this 
kind  of  calculation  is  something,  we  suppose,  like  that  of  Vol- 
taire : — ^  On  roassacra  autrefois  une  douzaine  de  millions  d'Am6- 
rioatns,ma!s  c'6toit  pour  rendre  les  autres  raisonnables.  Un  cal- 
culateur  a  v^rifii  que  depuis  la  guerre  de  T/oye, jUsqu^i  celle  de 
PAcadie,  on  a  to6,  au  moins,  en  batailles  rahg^e^,  cinq-cent 
cinquante-cinq  millions,  six-cent  cinquante  mille  hommes ;'  and 
all,  quoth  the  satirist,  ^  pour  le  bien  public* 
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Whfle  our  travelling  secretary  was  employed  in  setting  to 
work  some  native  Indians,  whom  he  had  hired,  and  who,  it 
seems,  laboured  honestly  for  two  shilh'ngs  a  day  each,  in  one 
or  two  of  the  holes  {bocas  minas)  he  had  bargained  for  in  the 
great  conical  mountain  of  Potosi,  the  German  Baron  wafa  collect* 
ing  information  respecting  the  mines  of  Puno,  on  the  western 
sides  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  which  is  stated  to  be  eighty  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  at  an  elevation  of  12,761  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  into  this  lake  that  the 
Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  were  said  to  have 
thrown  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  neighbour* 
hood  of  Cusco  and  La  Paz  was,  in  fact,  the  seat  of  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  Incas.     Being  at  La  Paz,  Mr  Temple  says— ^^ 

'  Id  the  seventeenth  century,  about  one  league  from  this  city,  a 
large  mass  of  solid  gold  was  found  by  an  Indian,  and  purchased,  for 
11,269  dollars,  by  the  Spanish  viceroy,  who  sent  it  to  the  cabinet  of 
natural  history  at  Madrid,  where  i  believe  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  detached  by  lightning  from  the  huge  Yli* 
roaoi,  in  which  many  veins  of  gold  are  known  to  exist.  Large  quan- 
tities of  ilative  gold  have  also  been  found  from  time  to  time  at  the 
base  of  the  Ylimani,  in  a  lake  situated  at  the  enormous  elevation  of 
15,780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  lake  of  Ylimani  is  like* 
wise  celebrated  for  having  been  made  the  depository  of  a  great  part 
of  the  treasures  of  the  once-famed  city  of  Cusco ;  It  being  handed 
down  by  tradition,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the 
Indians  carried  them  thither,  and  sunk  them  in  the  lake»  to  secure 
them  from  the  rapacity  of  their  invaders.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition,  several  articles  of  gold  have  been  found  at  different  times  ; 
and  the  belieC  of  the  fact  has  given  rise  to  a  Company  for  draining 
the  lake,  which,  it  appears,  may  be  accomplished  to  a  certain  extent  at 
a  moderate  expense.' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  76,  76. 

The  hills  of  Puno,  of  which  Laycaycota  is  the  most  celebrated 
for  its  riches,  are  said  to  correspond,  in  their  general  disposition 
and  mineralogical  characters,  with  these  metalliferous  porphyries 
of  the  Real   del   Monte,  Bolanos,  and    Guanaxusito    mines  of 
Mexico,  and  with  those  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.     One  of 
the  mines  on  the  Cerro  de  Laycaycota,  belonging  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Salcedo,  who  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  and  executed 
as  a  public  traitor,  is  said  to  have  produced  in  one  year  something 
very  near  one  million  and  a  half  sterlinjg.     The  Spanish  govern- 
ment, as  usual,  took  possession  of  his  mines.     The  same  thing 
happened  more  recently  to  one  Don  Rodrigues,  who,  under  the 
supposition  of  being  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians 
in  1780,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  re* 
mained  in  confinement  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  died  on  being 
restored  to  liberty  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.    His 
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enormous  wealth  may  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  and  profession 
of  the  silver  articles  he  possessed. 

*  Rodrigues  was  proprietor  of  a  famous  silver  mine  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oruro^which  was  so  productive,  that  he  discarded  from  his  house 
all  articles  of  glass,  delf,  or  crockerj^-ware,  and  replaced  them  by 
others  mjule  from  the  silver  of  his  mine.  Utensils  of  the  most 
common  use,  as  well  as  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  such  as  pier- 
tables  in  the  principal  apartments,  frames  of  pictures  and  of  mirrors, 
foot-stools,  pots,  and  pans,  were  all  of  silver.  "And,"  said  the  per- 
son, when  relating  the  foregoing,  "  do  you  see  that  trough  in  the 
court-yard  ?"  pointing  to  a  very  large  stone  trough  for  the  purpose* 
of  watering  mules  and  other  animals ;  "  i  do  assure  you  that  Seiior 
Rodrigues  had  two  of  much  larger  size  for  the  same  purpose,  of  pure 
and  solid  silver  ;  and  before  the  revolution  there  were  three  or  four 
houses  in  Oruro  that  could  boast  of  having  quite  as  much."  ' — Vol.  ii., 
pp.  29,  30. 

These  mines  have  been  abandoned  since  the  ^^evolution,  and  are 
now  filled  with  water ;  but  Mr  Temple  says,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Baron,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  cleared,  and  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  undertaking,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  would  not 
exceed  20,000(.  sterling ;  that  no  expensive  machinery  is  requi* 
site  ;  that  native  Indian  miners  may  be  had  in  abundance  at  two 
shillings  a  day  ;  that  the  nature  of  the  rock  dispenses  with  the 
cost  of  arching  the  adits  and  galleries ;  and  that,  from  the  richness 
of  the  ore,  the  repayment  of  all  disbursements  might  reasonably 
be  expected  within  eighteen  months  from  the  period  of  commenc- 
ing the  operations.  To  conduct  the  establishment,  a  master 
smelter,  a  millwright,  a  smith,  and  a  mason,  to  keep  the  mills  and 
furnaces  in  repair,  a  carpenter  and  boat-builder,  and  a  German 
amalgamator,  would  be  the  only  European  artisans  required.  But 
then,  to  work  them  to  advantage,  there  must  be  no  useless  esta- 
blishments, exorbitant  salaries,  extravagant  preparations,  wild- 
goose  expeditions;  no  chief  commissioners,  such  as  that,  for 
instance,  of  '  The  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and  Peruvian  Mining  Asso- 
ciation,' who,  says  Mr  Temple,  '  accompanied  by  his  secretary 
of  legation,  with  a  suit  of  other  dignitaries,  posted  in  a  coach  and 
four,  escorted  by  outriders,  and  followed  by  baggage-waggons, 
laden  with  portable  kitchens,  portable  beds,  portable  soups,  chro- 
nometers, hydrometers,  barometers,  theodolites,  and  peppermint- 
drops.'  Such  extravagant  and  useless,  not  to  say  pernicious,  ex- 
penditure, was  sure  to  be  followed  by  defalcations  in  the  payment 
of  instalments,  forfeiture  of  shares,  protesting  of  bills,  cancelling  of 
contracts,  and  the  necessary  abandonment  of  enterprises,  even  on 
the  spot,  when  in  active  operation,  *  where  nature  had  provided 
the  means  of  ample  remuneration,  had  prudence  been  consulted, 
foresight  employed,  and  economy  adhered  to.' 
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WhUe  the  secretary  was  indulging  in  speculations  to  which  the 
Baron's  report  gave  rise,  and  which  he  concluded  undoubtedly 

the  Association  would  eagerly  entertain,  he  received  two  letters 

one  from  Castro,  the   Company's  agent  at   Buenos  Ayres,  an- 
nouncing that  he  could  accept  no  more  drafts  till  he  had  received 
advice  of  his  bill  for  12,000^  for  their  outfit  having  been  paid  ;  the 
other,  from  the  Company's  solicitor,  that  the  call  fur  a  second 
instalment  would  be  hopeless,  and  that  some  of  the  Directors 
were    unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  up  their  first  quotas.     '  This 
information,'  Says  he, '  instantly  chilled  the  sanguine  hopes  I  had 
hitherto  entertained  of  the  ultimateprosperity  of  our  enterprise,  be- 
cause the  salaries  alone  of  our  monstrous  establishment,  exceeding 
10,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Operations  to  any  advantage  without  an  advance  of  money.'     In- 
telligence, however,  speedily  reached  him  of  the  arrival  of  their 
valuable  ship  at  Arica,  on  the  strength  of  which  Mr  Temple  drew 
a  bill  on  the  chief  commissioner,  who  had  gone  thither,  and  recom- 
menced his  suspended  operations  on  a  small  scale.     His  interview 
with  the  President  Sucre,  at  Chuquasaca,  where  ha  informed  him 
of  the  commissioners'  draft  being  protested,  is  rather  amusing 
Sucre,  like  a  wise  man  as  he  is,  observed—*  Los  senores  Ingltsts 
must  have  been  reading  the  history  of  E^  Dorado  with  a  little 
more  credulity  than  it  deserves,  if  they  imagined  that  the  precious 
metals  were  to  be  obtained  without  labour  and  expense ;  for, 
although  it  is  true  that  they  abound  in  this  country,  they  cannot 
be  had  for  nothings  any  more  than  the  material  of.which  we  build 
our  houses.'    Our  secretary  thought  (and  confesses  it  was  the  first 
time  the  thought  struck  him)  that  the  President  was  right,  and 
laments  that  some  really  clever  fellow  had  not  explained  this  little 
matter  in  limine^  to  *  The  Directors  of  the  Potosi,  La  Paz,  and 
Peruvian  Mining  Association.'    At  the  same  time,  he  thought  it 
Yery  unreasonable  that  Don  Felix  Castro  should  make  a  piece  of 
work,  and  protest  a  bill  for  a  few  thousand  pounds,  on  the  credit 
of  a  company  of  gentlemen,  who  had  declared,  in  their  printed 
prospectus,  that  *  they  had  a  capital  of  one  million  sterling,^  with 
a  clause  that  *  it  might  be  increased^  if  deemed  advisable.' 

Misfortunes  are  proverbially  said  never  to  come  single  :  they 
now  poured  down  upon  our  secretary.  From  the  Directors  in 
London  he  had  been  informed  that  the  three  Directors. who  had 
signed  the  charter  of  the  ship  Potosi,  having  applied  to  the  other 
Directors  to  indemnify  them  from  any  consequences  under  their 
liability  as  charterers,  their  request  had  been  refused.  He  now 
received  the  additional  information  that  these  charterers  had  sent 
out  a  power  of  attorney  to  seize  the  cargo  of  the  Potosi,  to  pay 
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eertain  claims.  The  judge  of  Arica,  however,  decreed  that  the  ship 
and  cargo  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  legal  representative  of  the 
Association  at  large,  with  costs.  Unluckily,  Don  Felix  Castro, 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  also  sent  an  agent  to  embargo  the  whole 
of  the  property,  for  the  protested  bill  of  12,000L,  with  costs  and 
damages,  which  could  not  be  resisted.  *  Thus,'  says  the  secretary, 
^  of  that  same  cargo,  which  cost  the  Association,  freight  included, 
at  least  30,000^,  not  so  much  as  a  two  penny-tack  was  applied  to 
the  effect  for  which  it  was  purchased  ;'  and  he  addsthat  no  account 
whatever  was  ever  rendered  of  the  proceeds  of  that  cargo.  The 
<^nsequence  was,  that  the  mimerous  establishment  sent  out  irt  the 
iship  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  distress  truly  deplorable. 

^  On  landing  at  Arica,  each  individaal  received  for  his  support  nin^ 
dollars  per  week,  which  was  soon  after  reduced  to  seven,  then  to  fi?e, 
then  to  three,  and  latterly  to— nothing  at  all.  Wearing  apparel, 
watches,  rings,  and  sundry  other  articles,  were  hawked  about  the 
streets  of  Arica  and  Tacna  by  the  necessitous  owners,  who,  but  a  few 
weeks  before,  having  landed  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of 
hope  as  to  their  future  fortune,  imagined  themselves  on  the  high  road 
lo  riches,  and  expected  rather  to  add  to  their  little  store  of  luxuries, 
than  to  be  reduced  to  sell  them  at  any  price  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  bit  of  bread.'— vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

.  Yet  at  this  moment  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Directors, 
sending  them  a  list  of  nineteen  mines  to  which  their  attention  was 
to  be  directed,  with  orders  to  hire  scientifiai  persons  to  amalgamate 
the  ores,  and  to  appoint  an  additional  agent  at  Potosi ;  telling 
them,  at  the  same  time,  they  must  not,  under  any  consideration, 
expect  to  receive  any  more  money  from  England.  The  names  of 
the  Directors  of  this  precious  Association  may,  no  doubt,  be 
found  in  the  newspapers  of  1825,  if  any  one  should  be  curious 
enough  to  see  them  ;  but,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  mere 
Jools^  we  must  say  we  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  court  their 
acquaintance.  Mr  Temple  says  that  the  whole  of  his  disburse- 
ments at  Potosi,  during  eight  months,  including  the  cleaning 
out  and  working  of  three  mines,  paying  high  salaries,  expenses 
of  journeys,  advances  for  timber,  barley,  and  other  articles, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  3085(.  sterling,  which  he  states  to  be 
sufficient  for  every  requisite  preparation  for  carrying  into  effect 
any  well-conducted  mining  establishment  in  Peru  ;  thus  proving 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  enormous  capitals  as  have  been 
jubscribed,  and  squandered  away  in  South  America. 

^  It  appears  from  the  books  of  the  Administrador  of  the  national 
Imnk  of  Potosi,  that,  in  the  year  just  ended,  there  has  been  pnr^ 
chased  in  his  department  177,127  marcs  o(  plaia  pina  (silver  in  m 
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pare  state),  from  the  mines  of  this  mountain,  and  those  of  the  dis« 
bicts  of  rortogalelte  and  Chayanta.  The  valae,  accosrdiog  to  the 
London  market,  equals  350,000/.  sterliog,  which  might  be  easily 
qaadropled  with  moderate  capital,  judgment,  and  skill ;  the  above  is 
derived  from  accumulated  scrapings  of  many  needy  individuals,  em- 
ploying a  few  thousand  dollars  for  the  means  of  mere  subsistence, 
beyond  which  they  have  not  funds  to  work.  This  circumstance  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  mines  here  are  not  ex- 
hausted, but  that,  by  a  very  partial  working,  they  produce  no  incon- 
siderable sum.' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  251,  252.  .  v  ;^ 

Mr  Temple  tells  the  Directors,  that  the  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation might  have  been  carried  into  full  and  prosperous  effect  by 
very  small  means,  had  not  their  culpable  negligence  so  suddenly 
and  e£E|ctually  caused  its  ruin,  by  acts  wholly  and  solely  proceed- 
ing from  themselves ;  that  they  had  left  him  no  alternative  to 
avoid  the  last  stage  of  distress,  but  to  depart  from  Potosi  while  he 
had  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  long  and  lonely 
journey  before  him ;  and  that  his  late  companions  had  dispersed 
and  gone  where  each  thought  he  could  best  earn  his  bread.  The 
expenses  of  this  silly  and  improvident  Association  are  calculated, 
first  and  last,  to  have  amounted  to  70,000^,  of  which,  Mr  Temple 
is  ready  to  testify,  not  one-twelfth  part«was  expended  on  mines 
or  mining.  The  chief  commissioner  affirms,  that  the  ill-fated 
cargo  seized  at  Arica,  furnished  by  a  London  house,  was  charged 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  too  high,  as  compared  with  other  invoices. 

Having  wound  up  all  the  mining  concerns  in  Potosi,  Mr 
Temple,  grievously  vexed  and  disappointed  as  he  was,  determined 
to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter;  and,  however  difficult  it 
might  be  '  to  wear  a  face  of  pleasure  with  a  heart  of  pain,'  in« 
Tited  a  few  friends  to  a  farewell  dinner,  among  whom  was  Senor 
v.,  doctor  of  laws  and  secretary  to  the  government,  but  the 
le^irned  doctor  excused  himself  in  the  following  note : — 

^  ^'  Doctor  v.  is  extremely  grateful  to  Don  Edroondo  for  his 
friendly  summons  to  his  feast  (festin)^  but  Doctor  V.,  not  having 
shaved  for  some  days,  and  being  so  very  dirty  (nfcto),  he  begs  to  .be 
excused  from  appearing  among  decent  people  {genie  decenle,^^ ' — 
vol.  i.,  p.  266. 

The  reply  of  this  unshaved,  unwashed,  uncombed  dignitary  calls 
to  Mr  Temple's  recollection  what  old  Francis  Quarles  says  :-^ 
^  Behold  these  rags  lamia  fitting  guest 
To  taste  the  dainties  of  thy  noble  feast, 
With  hands  and   face  unwashed,  ungirt,  unblest  ?' 

The  city  of  Potosi  is  remarkable  only  for  the  vast  elevation  on 
5vhich  it  is  perched.     The  revolution  destroyed  one  half  of  its 
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population,  which  does  not  now  exceed  twelve  thousand  souls, 
and  one  halSof  these  are  Peruvians.  The  streets  are  cleaner  than 
those  of  American  towns  generally  are,  there  being  plenty  of/oH 
to  carry  off  the  mud  and  dirt  by  the  rains  ;  the  outsides  of  the 
houses  are  whitewashed  ;  the  inside  is  almost  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, and  filthy,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  in  the  first  houses, 
some  of  which,  Mr  Temple  says,  like  the  stable  of  Augeas, 
seem  not  to  have  been  cleansed  for  thirty  years.  The  churches, 
whose  walls  were  once  covered  with  decorations  of  pure  silver, 
have  been  plundered  and  dismantled,  while  they 'are  building  a 
shapeless  pile  of  grey  granite,  commenced  twenty  years  ago, 
which  is  called  the  cathedral.  In  the  same  square  is  a  piece  of 
architecture  worthy  of  it,  which  Mr  Temple  took  for  a  shot 
manufactory  :  his  servant  called  it  '  the  big  chimney' — ^it  is  the 
national  trophy  in  honour  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator.  The 
climate  is  unhealthy  from  the  sudden  and  excessive  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold.  As  to  society,  or  any  kind  of  amusements,  there 
is  none. 

'  Society  is  confined,  literally,  to  two  or  three  families  of  (wo 
or  three  persons,  to  whose  houses  we  sometimes  go  for  half  an 
hour  in  an  evening  to  sip  maU  through  a  tube,  to  hear  a  guitar 
giogled,  or  to  sit  on  a  bench  against  a  wall,  wrapped  to  the  chin 
in  our  cloaks,  replying,  ^^  Si^  iSenor,"  to  every  body's  tale  con- 
cerning the  severity  of  the  cold  winds  from  the  south.  The  ladies, 
squatting  on  a  rag  upon  the  fioor,  huddled  ip  a  corner,  and  covered 
up  in  their  Ivoolen  mantles,  occasionally  press  us  to  take  another 
maU^  but  complete  the  scene  of  ennui^  by  their  total  want  of  occu- 
pation, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unsightly  and  repugnant  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  female  society  in  England  ;  where, 
from  the  nursery  to  .the  age  of  spectacles,  the  needle  is  actively  plied, 
even  until  its  eye  has  become  undistinguisbable  to  the  eyes  of  the 
person  who  employs  it,  and  who  may  frequently  be  seen  fencing  at  it 
in  vain  with  the  sharpest-pointed  thread,  until  a  grandchild,  or  some 
accommodating  friend,  when  all  hopes  of  success  have  failed,  kindly 
undertakes  to  hit  the  mark,  and  thus  furnishes  the  means  of  pursuing 
this  habitual  pastime,  infinitely  preferred  by  English  ladies  to  th^l 
state  which  has  already  been  described  as  a  dilicieux  repos,^ — vol.  ii., 
pp.  192,  193. 

The  morning  costume  of  the  ladies,  our  author  says,  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Spain — ^  a  slovenly  dishabille  on  a  slattern 
person,  which,  to  an  Englishman  is  altogether  revolting.'  Hair 
tossed  and  tumbled ;  old  shoes  worn  into  shabby  slippers,  and 
down  at  the  heels,  exposing  manifold  wrinkles  in  the  neglected 
stockings ;  the  shawl  converted  into  a  morning  wrapper,  but  ill 
concealing  the  want  of  stays  ;  and  linen  that  courts  the  wash-tub 
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— such  is  the  general  appearance  even  of  young  ladies  when  seen 
at  home  in  a  rooming :  huddled  in  a  corner  of  an  unfurnished 
apartment,  squatting  on  small  square  rugs  spread  on  the  ground, 
somewhat  in  the  eastern  style ;  and  in  this  state  of  slovenliness, 
indolence,  and  ennui,  is  the  whole  day  consumed — but  in  the 
evening,  *  not  more  surprising,'  says  our  author,  *  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  chrysalis  to  that  of  the  gay  butterfly,  sporting  in 
the  air,'  than  the  metamorphosis  of  these  ladies ;  '  then,  indeed, 
is  every  stocking  braced  up  with  scrupulous  tightness  for  the  pub- 
lic promenade,  where  many  an  admiring  eye  is  attracted  to  the 
taper  limb,  that  displays  itself  with  so  much  grace  in  that  '  stately 
elegance  of  walk,'  for  which  the  whole  race  of  Spanish  ladies  is 
unrivalled.'  Mr  Temple  seems  quite  enraptured  in  speaking  of 
*  their,  charming  little  pedestals  :'  '  we  need  not,'  says  he,  *  if  we 
could,  describe  the  interest  and  intelligence  that  reside  in  a  pretty 
foot ;  it  is  full  of  sense  and  meaning,  and  speaks  unutterable 
things.' 

Every  imported  luxury  is  necessarily  dear  in  these  almost  in- 
accessible regions  of  the  Cordilleras  ;  but  the  necessaries  of  life, 
including  llama  mutton,  are  reasonable  enough, — with  the  excep- 
tion of  fuel.  But  the  came  con  cuero  is  the  great  luxury  of  a 
South  American  gourmand^  which  is  thus  described  :  *  The  mo- 
ment a  bullock  is  killed,  the  flesh  on  each  side  the  spine,  begin- 
ning at  the  rump,  is  cut  out,  with  enough  of  hide  to  meet  or  lap 
over,  so  as  to  prevent  the  juices  from  escaping ;  it  is  then  cover- 
ed with  embers,  and  roasted  like  a  potato.'  Sausages,  hams,  and 
bacon,  though  imported,  are  much  in  use.  Sweetmeats  and  rum 
are  served  together  at  all  dinner-parties.  Tobacco  is  in  univer- 
sal use ;  all  smoke  cigars,  but  a  person  is  not  expected  to  accept 
one  from  the  mouth  of  another,  as  is  the  case  in  Spain,  (even 
from  the  mouth  of  a  domestic,)  where  the  declining  of  such  a 
compliment  is  a  grievous  oflence  against  friendship  and  good 
breeding,  but — 

*  You  mast  accept  with  grateful  acknowledgment  the  remains  of  a 
glass  of  rum ;  the  more  lips  it  has  touched  the  more  cordiality  in  the 
dram  ; — off  with  it !  and  beware  of  wiping  your  mouth  either  before 
or  after  it.  Should  you  be  induced  to  wipe  the  brim  of  the  glass  before 
drinking',  or  turn  it  between  yourself  and  the  light  to  seek  a  little 
space  free  from  humidity,  your  reputation  is  gone  for  ever! — *'  Que 
barbaro ! — Que  hombre  tan  grosiro  I — "  Jesus !  Josi !  Jesus  /"  When 
a  lady  selects  a  gentleman  from  the  company,  by  beckoning,  or  call- 
ing him  to  take  her  glass  and  sip  after  her,  the  compliment  is  then 
highly  enviable ;  and  whether  her  lips  be  pale  and  shrivelled  by  the 
wintry  effect  of  years,  or  cherry-ripe  and  pouting  in  the  fragrance 
of  summer,  he  is  bound   by  the   well-understood   laws  of  respect, 
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etiquette,  h^oar,  gallantry,  love,  and  all  their  little  jealousies,  to  im- 
print his  own  lips  upon  the  precise  spot  where  those  were  placed 
which  preceded  him,  and  then  to  take  off  the  very  last  drop  in  the 
glass.'—vol.  ii.,  pp.  307,  308. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  *  the  English  mode  of  expressing 
applause,  '^  hip !  hip !  hip !  hurra !  &e."  '  has  been  adopted  Id 
South  America,  '  and  that  the  uproar  of  a  dinner-party  there  is 
not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  happiest  midnight  revellers  at  the 
London  Tavern.'  Imported  wines  are  enorfnously  dear;  but  the 
vineyards  of  the  valley  of  Cinti  are  said  to  produce  a  something 
like  Burgundy,  which  may  be  had  in  Potosi  for  about  half-a-dollar 
a  bottle. 

The  food  of  the  f^eruvians  is  very  simple,  mostly  vegetables,— 
of  which  potatoes  and  maize  constitute  the  chief  part,  though  tbey 
have  their  oUa  of  llama  meat  9tewed  with  these,  and  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  other  savoury  herbs.  They  chew  the  leaf 
of  a  bitter  and  pungent  plant  called  coco^  with  lime,  which  pro- 
motes saliva  and  quenches  thirst ;  they  carry  it  in  a  little  pouch, 
just  as  the  Malays  and  other  orientals  do  their  chunam  and  betel- 
leaf. 

Mr  Temple  says,  they  have  a  mode  of  preserving  potatoes  by 
freezing  them  thoroughly,  then  pounding,  and  drying  them  in  the 
sun,  in  which  state  they  are  called  cAwwa,  and  form  a  wholesome 
and  substantial  food — we  should  have  feared  the  freezing  process 
would  reduce  the  potato  to  a  watery  consistence,  but,  as  an  Irish- 
man, Mr  Temple  ought  to  know  this  better  than  us.    The  Peru- 
vians are  a  healthy,  strong,  laborious  race,  of  a  similar  character 
as  to  features  with  the  rest  of  the  American  family,  but  varying 
in  shades  of  colour  from   the  snowy  ridge  to  the  low  valleys. 
They  are  exceedingly  attached  to  those  who  treat  them  with 
kindness ;  Mr  Temple  says,  that  when  travelling  in  defenceless 
solitude,  ^  these  poor  people  are  the  most  harmless  beings  upon 
earth,  in  whose  doorless  huts  we  may  lay  ourselves  down  to 
sleep,  with  a  confidence  that  bolts  and  bars  do  not  elsewhere 
always  ensure.'     He  found   them,  he  says,  always  ready  from 
sheer  benevolence   to   cede    to   him,    when   weary   and   faint, 
the  only  little  store  they  possessed.     These  poor  people  have, 
it  is  true,  gained  their  liberty  by  the  revolution,  but  in  the  con- 
flict, they  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  their  ancestors  did  on  the 
first  conquest,  as  far  as  their  little  property,  and,  in  many  cases, 
their  lives  were  concerned.     The  royal  armies,  flying  before 
the  patriots,  consumed  by  fire  whatever  they  could  not  destroy 
by  the  sword.    Those  who  escaped  death  fled  from  their  vil- 
lages, leaving  their  dismantled  abodes  to  record  the  downfal  of 
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the  dominion  of  Spain,  as  there  ancestors  were  compelled  to  do, 
under  similar  calamities,  three  centuries  before.  That  tragedy 
has  been  repeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  taking  their  leave  of  Peru. 
*  Unrelenting  slaughter,'  says  Mr  Temple,  '  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  marked  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages  in  the  present  day  are  mournful 
evidence  that  similar  acts  have  signalized  their  defeat.'  The 
poor  Peruvian  oft  repeats  the  tale  of  his  countryman's  disasters 
during  the  war  of  independence. 

*  Often,  after  a  day's  journey,  have  I  joined  the  circle  round  a  fire, 
in  the  middle  of  some  remaining  apartment  of  a  ruined  dwelling,  and 
there  seated  upon  the  skull  of  an  ox,  listened  with  infinite  interest  to 
the  descriptions  of  scenes  of  woe  which  the  parties  present  had  wit- 
nessed or  suffered  in.  So  naturally  do  they  relate  their  plain  unvar- 
nished tale,  as  to  excite  in  the  listener  a  sympathy  deeply  partaking 
of  the  secret  pleasure  which  they  themselves  evidently  feel  in  jrecord- 
log  the  evils  they  have  endured  :  so  true  it  is,  that  a  secret  pleasure 
does,  attend  the  reflection  upon  days  of  sorrow  that  are  past.' — vol.  ii.| 
p.  12. 

The  Peruvians,  like  every  uneducated  people,  are  very  super- 
stitious ;  but  all  their  superstitions  are  not  their  own,  many  of 
them  having  been  inculcated  by  their  instructors  in  the  Christian 
religion.  At  a  little  distance  from  Potosl  is  a  narrow  pass  or 
chasm  in  the  mountain  called  the  puerto^  the  cheeks  of  which  are 
from  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  touching  nearly  in^places  at 
the  top.     The  Peruvians  are  taught  to  believe  that 

^This  extraordinary  fissure  was  occasioned  by  the  Devil  in  a  cod« 
test  with  Saint  Anthony,  who,  of  course,  vanquished  the  former;  but 
the  pleasantry  of  the  talc  is,  in  accusing  the  ^^  fallen  angel"  of  a 
breach  of  decorum,  slariliog  to  the  Indians  themselves  even  in  their 
unpolished  state  of  society.  The  arch-fiend,  say  the  monks,  was  vexed 
at  finding  himself  outwitted  by  the  saint,  and,  when  retiring  discomfited 
from  his  presence,  slapped  his  hand  indecourously  behind,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  rage  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  rend  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  form  the  existing  chasm  !  To  record  this  event,  the 
image  of  the  offended  Anthony  is  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  rock  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  where  none  pass  it  without  a  becoming  reverence, 
and  doubtless  a  due  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  uncourteous  insult, 
for  which  the  downcast  look  of  humility  in  the  countenance  of  the 
saint  plainly  evinces  his  shame  even  to  this  day.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 

Mr  Temple  informs  us,  however,  that  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, who  once  ruled  with  uncontrollable  authority,  have  in  part 
voluntarily  renounced,  and  partly  been  unceremoniously  stripped 
of,  that  power  which  was  but  too  frequently  abused  to  an  excess 
of  austerity  and  rigour.    They  are  no  longer  those  haughty  and 
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inexorable  despots  they  once  were,  but  have  yielded  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
are  received  and  respected  among  the  best  societies.  In  this 
respect  they  would  appear  to  be  placed  in  a  superior  position  to 
the  clergy  ot  Sonora,  in  Mexico,  as  represented  by  Lieut  Hardy. 
They  have  had  the  good  sense  to  swim  with  the  stream ;  they 
attended  the  public  authorities  at  the  opening  of  the  College  of 
Pichincha,  in  Potosi,  the  first  establishment  for  public  instruction 
on  a  liberal  system  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  ceremony 
was  opened  by  a  Latin  speech,  in  praise  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre. 
The  prefect  recommended  the  governors  and  masters  (the  head- 
master being  a  clergyman)  to  take  example  from  the  English 
nation.  ^  The  speakers,'  says  Mr  Temple,  ^  made  honourable 
mention  of  Locke,  Socrates,  Newton,  Canning,  Plato,  Boyle 
Washington,  Alexander  the  Great,  Homer,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  day  was  one  of  general  joy  and  jubilee.' 

The  clergy  appeared,  also,  to  be  more  hospitable  here  to  tra- 
vellers than  m  Mexico.  ^  The  stranger,  on  entering  a  village; has 
only  to  ask,'  says  Mr  Temple,  '  Where  is  the  house  of  the  Father 
Curate  ?'  and  on  saluting  him  with  *  Good  morrow  to  you,  Senor 
Cura ;'  a  smile  of  welcome,  with  a  few  words  of  kindness,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  *  establishes  you,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with 
as  much  ease  i^nd  freedom  as  in  your  own  house.'  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Padre  himself  is  but  very  miserably  accommodated.  Iq 
one  place,  our  traveller  found  the  curate's  house  such  as,  in  Con* 
naught,  would  be  called  a  very  good  cabin,  with  a  mud  bench 
against  the  wall,  to  serve  as  a  chair,  and  a  square  mud-built  heap 
pear  it,  doing  permanent  duty  as  a  table ;  yet  excellent  mutton 
(llama)  broth  was  served  up  in  large  silver  dishes,  and  drinking- 
cups  of  the  same  metal  stood  in  the  sill  of  the  wind6w  ;  ^  and,* 
flays  he,  '  when  I  asked  for  water,  to  wash  my  hands  before  din- 
ner, it  was  brought  to  me  by  the  Jima  in  a  capacious  utensil,  also 
of  silver  j  certain  preiudices,  however,  induced  me  politely  to 
decline  availing  myself  of  it  for  that  purpose,  which  not  a  little 
surprised  the  J1114,  who  assured  me  that  the  curate  never  used 
anything  else,'  The  holiday  of  the  ^  Elevation  of  the  Cross' 
having  been  celebrated  in  the  village,  a  great  concourse  of  people 
of  both  sexes  had  assembled,  of  whom  the  good  cura  accommoda- 
ted as  many  as  his  Connaught  hut  would  contain,  with  a  night's 
lodging.  A  larse  church  taper  being  placed  ia  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  our  travelier  says 

^  By  Its  glare,  I  counted  seventeen  persons,  male  and  female,  some 
of  tham  most  faotastically  dressed,  reposing  and  preparing  for  re- 
pose.    The  men  laid  thepas^lves  down  just  as  they  came  in  and 
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ciiancecl  to  find  a  Tacaot  space  upon  the  floor.  The  females  all  said 
an  Ave-maria^  told  their  beads,  crossed  themselves,  and  undressed  i 
then,  placing  their  thickly-quilted  petticoats  for  a  bed,  they  also  laj 
down  sam  ctrimonit  as  they  best  could,  coreriog  themselves  with  their 
shawls. — 

* "  There  they  were,  the  girls  and  boys, 
As  thick  as  a  hasty-podding." ' — ?ol«  p.  46« 

And  here  we  must  drop  the  curtain  over  the  warmth  of  our  trt* 
Teller's  description  of  the  charms  of  the  Chola  girls,  '  simple 
villa^  maids,'  with  whom  the  gallant  captain  seems  to  ha?e 
been  enraptured.  These  Cholas  are  the  mixed  descendants  of 
Spaniards  and  Peruvians.  Many  of  them  are  described  as  very 
handsome,  with  fine  figilres,  and  countenances  full  of  animation, 
and  most  pleasing  feminine  expression.  Their  raven  locks  are  of 
most  luxuriant  growth,  on  which  they  bestow  much  pains,  and 
nothing  will  tempt  even  those  in  humble  life  to  part  with  them* 
Mr  Temple  in  vain  oiTered  two  ounces  of  gold  (between  six  and 
seven  pounds)  for  a  head  of  hair,  a  sum  that  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  the  humble  owner.  Their  ear-rings  of  gold 
are  so  ponderous  as  to  require  being  supported  by  a  golden  chain^ 
which  passes  over  the  bead.  Their  full-plaited  petticoats  con- 
taimng  from  twelve  to  fourteen  yards  of  rich  velvet  or  satin,  trim- 
med with  ribbons  of  gaudy  colours,  or  festoons  of  artificial  flow- 
erS)  far  exceed  in  protuberance  and  in  extent  of  rotundity,  the 
stuffing  out  which  our  modem  eUganUs  employ  to  acquire  the 
desired  degree  of  tmhonpoint. 

Mr  Temple  is  evidently  well  pleased  with  the  country  aad  the 
pec^e  of  South  America,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  for  eneou- 
raipng  emigration,  particularly  from  Ireland,  to  the  provinces  of 
Cordova,  Salta,  and  Tarija,  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  which  be 
describes  in  raptures.  As  far  as  the  easy  and  ample  means  of 
procuring  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  labouring  family  would  readily  accomplish  that 
object ;  but  the  great  distance  from  any  market  for  their  super- 
fluous produce,  the  want  of  roads,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
gS^vemment,  the  ravages  committed  by  the  constant  marching  of 
troops,  and  by  the  frequent  and  innumerable  swarms  of  locusts, 
equally  destructive  as  so  many  armies, — ^the  one  consuming 
what  the  other  may  leave — and  the  total  want  of  society  and  of 
every  comfort  and  convenience,  would  make  it,  in  our  opinion, 
imprudent  for  any  fiamily  in  decent  circumstances  to  embark  in 
aaeb  an  undertaking,  cheaply  as  estates  may  be  purchased  ;  nay, 
even  if  they  were  to  be  had  for  nothing.  Scarcely  a  month  passes 
in  which  there  are  not  some  revolutionary  movements ;  and  to 
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all  appearance,  judging  from  the  state  of  parties,  at  least  another 
generation  must  pass  away,  before  anything  like  settled  tran- 
quillity can  be  expected.  Mr  Temple  tells  us  that  while  he 
was  there  the  provinces  of  Salta,  Tucuraan,  Santiago,  Cordova, 
and  Rioja  were  a  prey  to  civil  war,  '  having  taken  the  field,*  says 
he,  '  one  against  the  other,  under  the  mistaken  notions  of  pa- 
triotism and  liberty.'  Nay,  the  very  day  he  left  Potosi,  a  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  which  had  been  hatched  by  a  set  of  fellows 
beaded  by  one  Senor  Villanueva ;  '  the  ultimate  object,  and  by 
far  the  most  silly  of  their  plans,  was,  to  cry  *  Viva  Fernando 
SepHmo  !  el  rey  absolnto  P  Twenty-eight  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  all  sent  about  their  business,  except  Villanueva,  who  was  led 
into  the  public  square,  tied  to  a  post;  and  shot.  Mr  Temple 
gives  us  an  amusing,  and,  we  believe,  a  pretty  true  receipt  ^  how 
to  get  up  a  revolution.' 

*  In  a  country  where,  in  every  class  of  life,  there  are  but  few  oc- 
cupations, there  must  of  necessity  be  many  idlers,  and  idlers  are 
generally  the  most  discootented  of  mankind.  These  meet  at  comers 
of  streets,  in  pulperias^  and  in  cofiee-houses,  to  pass  the  time  ii& 
smoking  cigar:}.  One  of  the  party  accidentally  mentions  that 
'^  Don  Fulano  has  got  an  appointment  under  gfovernment,  of  fiAy 
dollars  a  month."— "How  came  he  to  get  it?"  says  another.  "I 
have  more  right  to  it  than  he,"  sajrs  a  third.  "Let  us  have 
a  revolution,"  says  a  fourth.  "  Corrienfe/-— with  all  my  heart!"  is 
the  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  party.  Fresh  cigars  are  imme- 
diately lighted,  and  before  they  are  smoked  out,  the  "  revolution"  is 
planned.  Guns,  swords,  and  pistols,  are  talked  of,  and  some  few 
are  probably  obtained :  but,  being  more  for  the  presumed  object  of 
protection  to  themselves  than  of  injury  to  others,  arms  are  not  of 
paramount  importance.  If  the  "  revolutionists"  understand  that 
their  plot  has  been  discovered,  they  abscond  in  all  baste  to  distant 
towns  and  villages,  where  they  reside  in  quiet  till  their  scheme  has 
been  forgotten,  which  generally  happens  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
If  they  have  not  been  able  to  effect  their  escape,  and  are  made  pri- 
soners, ten  to  one  but  they  are  thrown  into  gaol,  where  they  probably 
remain  also  a  few  weeks,  and  are  again  let  loose,  one  of  them  in  the 
mean  time  being  selected  to  be  shot  in  the  great  square,  pour  encou- 
rager  Us  autres.  But  if  they  prove  successful,  which  sometimes  hig>- 
pens,  they  turn  out  of  office  the  existing  authorities,  and  instal  them- 
selves and  friends.  The  first  act  of  the  new  government  is  always 
to  repeal  some  measure  of  their  predecessors  which  had  not  met  with 
public  approbation  ;  this,  with  a  proclamation  of  pardon  and  oblivion 
of  all  past  political  offences,  obtains  popularity ;  a  ball  is  given  at 
the  co6t/do,  and  everything  goes  on  smoothly  for  a  whole  moon  per- 
haps ;  when  another  cigar-party  assembles,  and  acts,  with  little  alte- 
ration, the  same  farce  over  again.     But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
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the  military  doiog  all  this  time  ? — smokiog  their  cigars.' — vol.  ii.  p. 
300-30«. 

Our  author  neither  is  nor  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
department  of  natural  history.  He  had  heard  of,  and  afterwards 
met  With,  bones  of  prodigious  size,  and  even  whole  skeletons,  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Tarija,  which  are  dug  out  of  the  ravines, 
and  in  the  sides  of  banks  and  precipices  bordering  on  the  Rio 
Yermejo,  which,  rising  in  that  valiey,  and  joining  the  Rio  Grande, 
falls  into  the  great  river  Paraguay.  Garcilaso,  and  th6  other  early 
historians,  speak  of  an  ancient  race  of  giants  in  Peru,  who  were 
destroyed  by  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  these  bones  are  to  this 
day,  our  author  says,  known  and  talked  of  as,  ^  huesos  de  lo8  gi- 
ganies  antiguos  de  Tarija.^  From  three  perfect  teeth,  in  a  part 
of  the  under  jaw,  which  Mr  Temple  dug  out  and  brought  to 
England,  the  late  Dr  WoUaston  immediately  recognized  the  ani- 
mal to  have  been  the  mastodon.  •  As  to  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  have  occurred  to  Mr  Temple,  in  common  with  many 
others,  how  these  creatures  were  brought  to  the  places  where 
their  remains  are  found,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  him  to 
the  book  he  has  quoted,  the  Reliquue  DiluvianiB  of  Professor 
Buckland. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  Mr  Temple  to  be  more  cau- 
tious, in  any  future  work,  as  to  using  other  people's  descriptions 
as  if  they  were  his  own.  In  one  of  bis  notes  he  gives  us,  without 
a  bint  of  its  being  borrowed,  Marco  Polo's  description  of  a 
condor  or  ruckh^  with  wings  of  forty  feet  spread,  feathers  twenty 
feet  in  length,  the  quill  part  eight  inches  in  circumference,  with 
powers  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  live  rhinoceros.  The  bird  ac- 
tually shot  by  Temple  himself  by  no  means  tallied  with  this  ac- 
count ;  but  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  declare,  a  page  or  two 
further  on,  ^  this  is  not  my  condor ;'  the  impression  is  made,  and 
the  author  set  down  as  one  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  traveller's  privilege.  In  fact  we  have  seen 
Mr  Temple's  veracity  called  seriously  in  question  on  account  of 
this  very  circumstance  ;  which,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  very 
hasty  criticism,  and  such  as  could  hardly  have  proceeded  from 
any  man  that  had  read  through  the  book. 
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Art.  VI.— 1.  The  Works  of  Bishop  Butler.  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press.     1826. 

2.  The  Jinalogy  of  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealed^  to  the  Can- 
stitution  and  Course  of  J^ature.  By  Joseph  Butler,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Durham.  With  an  Introductory  Essay ^  bj  the  Rer 
Daniel  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Islington.     London.     1827. 

3.  An  Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity ;  or 
the  credibility  obtained  to  a  Scriptural  Revelation  from  its 
coincidence  with  the  Facts  of  J^ature.  By  the  Rev  Renn 
Hampden,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Ori^l  College.  London. 
1827. 

^HET  were  sad  times  that  succeeded  the  civil  wars.  It  was  not 
the  court  only  that  was  stricken,  but  the  country.  *  That  was 
an  age  not  less  degenerate  in  spirit  than  corrupt  in  manners ;  when 
all  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  religion,  were  almost,  in  most  places, 
grown  ridiculous ;  when  the  serious  use  of  reason  became,  in 
vulgar  opinion,  the  most  impertinent  and  insignificant  thing  io  the 
world ;  when  innocence  was  reputed  a  mere  defect  of  wit,  and 
weakness  of  judgment ;  integrity,  a  fond  pertinacity  of  humour  ; 
constancy  of  mind  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  a  kind  of  sullen 
morosity  or  uncouth  a£fectation  of  singularity ;  and  all  strict  prac- 
tice of  Christian  duty  incurred  the  imputation  of  some  new-found 
opprobrious  name  one  or  other.'  So  spake  Barrow  from  the 
pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year  1663,  when  one  great 
coming  event  had  not  as  yet  cast  its  awful  shadow  before.  But 
if  the  physical  world  be  so  governed  as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
moral  (which  it  probably  is),  and  if  it  be  lawful  to  intrude  into 
the  secret  counseb  of  the  Most  High  (which  it  may  not  be^,  it 
might  be  thought  that  to  call  the  people  back  to  a  better  mind,  to 
sober  them  once  more  in  the  midst  of  these  delirious  foUies, 
notbine  less  could  suffice  than  some  national  scourge  which  should 
make  them  remember  that  they  were  mortal,  and  that  accordingly 
the  plague  was  commissioned  to  desolate  the  land.  The  moral 
effect  of  such  a  visitation  must  for  a  time  at  least  have  been  great, 
when  every  man  had  to  walk  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  when 
some,  forseeing  that  the  chance  of  surviving  was  little,  and 
the  chance  of  decent  interment  after  death  less,  dug  their  grave 
with  their  own  spade,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  being  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  Still  the  plague  does  not  appear  to 
have  whipped  the  offending  spirit  out.  Like  Pharaoh's  plagues, 
it  was  probably  felt,  feared,  and  forgotten  ;  tor,  during  the  cen- 
tury which  succeeded  it,  both  infidel  and  heterodox  abounded  ; 
and  whilst  a  Chubb  and  a  Tindal  were  labouring  to  destroy  the 
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foundations  of  the  Christian  creed,  a  Wbiston  and  a  Clarke  were 
maintaining  tenets  at  variance  with  some  of  its  most  essential 
doctrines.  It  was  an  age  of  reason,  and  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
rightly  so  called ;  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  faculty  ac- 
quired fresh  force  by  a  more  skilful  application  of  its  powers ;  and 
Uie  method  of  induction,  which  the  great  Bacon  had  struck  out 
nearly  a  century  before,  was  now  adapted  with  signal  success  to 
ererj  department  of  knowledge.  To  argue  from  points  established 
to  points  undetermined — to  advance,  from  data  not  to  be  disputed, 
to  conclusions  which  would  not  otherwise  be  obvious,  seems  a  very 
simple  process,  requiring  no  CEklipus  to  discover  and  propound. 
Yet  the  want  of  this  rule  (simple  as  it  is)  had  involved  mankind 
in  errors  innumerable,  for  it  had  occasioned  a  world  to  be  built 
on  mere  hypothesis.  Now,  however,  a  new  order  of  things  arose : 
experiment  was  substituted  for  fancy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  instead 
of  indulging  his  imagination  in  freaks  about  the  Iris,  let  the  ray  of 
light  through  the  aperture  of  his  shutter,  and  divided  it  into  its 
component  colours  by  his  prism  of  glass,  and  traced  its  course 
through  the  vessel  of  water  on  which  it  fell ;  and  upon  the  sub- 
stantial observations  thus  made,  constructed  his  sublime  system  of 
Optics,  and  unravelled  the  mysteries  of  the  rainbow.  Locke,  pur-  ^ 
suing  the  same  course  in  metaphysics  as  Newton  in  physics, 
emancipated  mankind  from  the  doctrines  of  reminiscences,  innate 
ideas,  and  the  like  consecrated  lumber ;  and  diverting  them  from 
q>ecoiative  conjectures  to  the  actual  examination  of  their  own 
faculties,  founded  a  fresh  era  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind ;  by  the  application  of  this  same  principle,  medicine  was 
made  to  supersede  magic,  and  chemistry  to  take  place  of  al- 
chemy ;  and,  in  a  word,  science,  which  hitherto,  like  the  archi- 
tects of  Laputa,  had  begun  to  bViild  at  the  wrong  end — in  the 
clouds  instead  of  on  the  earth,  from  the  chimnies  downwards — 
henceforward  laid  its  foundation  on  a  rock,  and  only  reared  such 
a  superstructure  as  those  foundations  would  warrant.  A  principle 
thus  wholesome  in  other  investigations  was  no  less  so  in  that  which 
concerns  us  most  of  all ;  and  as  Newton  had  profited  by  it  in  his 
natural  system,  and  Locke  in  his  intellectual,  so  did  Bishop  Butler 
(in  his  own  province  equal  to  either)  avail  himself  of  it  in  his 
system  of  theology. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  from  what  we  have  already  said,  and  it 
will  be  still  more  clearly  seen  from  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  by  and  by,  that  few  persons  were  of  a  temper  in  those  days  to 
take  God's  word  on  trust.  On  the  contrary,  so  fastidious  were 
the  times,  that  it  was  not  even  considered  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
but  a  mere  fiction,  agreed  so  to  be  by  all  people  of  discernment, 
a  good  thing  for  the  poor,  and  a  topic  upon  which  a  man  of 
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parts  might  very  properly  make  himself  merry.*  Butler  saw 
the  evil,  and  projected  the  remedy.  He  well  knew  he  bad 
those  to  feed  who  were  not  fit  for  very  strong  meat ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  proposed,  in  his  own  characteristic  language,  io 
show — what  ?  that  Christianity  was  true  to  a  demonstration  ? — no, 
but  ^  that  it  was  not  so  clear  a  aise  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.^ 
Here  was  certainly  no  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  ^  Quid  feret 
hie  dignum  tanto  promissor  hiatu'  was  a  reproach  that  no  man 
could  cast  in  his  teeth.  He  gives  such  a  pledge  as  he  feels  that 
be  can  not  only  redeem,  but  redeem  an  hundred  fold ;  and  the 
augmented  effect  of  reasoning  conducted  in  this  spirit  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  felt  the  dissatisfaction  (especially 
in  dissertations  upon  sacred  subjects)  occasioned  by  a  contrary 
process — when  a  good  argument  (it  may  be)  is  crushed  under  an 
unlawful  load  of  conclusions,  and  a  crowd  of  angels  is  made  to 
dance  upon  a  needle's  point.  It  i^  a  great  secret  in  the  art  of 
reasoning  not  to  go  for  too  much  ;  and,  above  all,  in  dealing  with 
sceptics  or  unbelievers,  it  is  important  to  drive  the  sharp  end 
of  the  wedge  first :  seeing  this,  they  may  by  and  by  *  see  greater 
things  than  these.' 

That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  course  of  nature  none  can  deny. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  ground  on  which  Butler  takes  his  stand, 
whereon  he  fixes  a  lever  that  shakes  the  strongholds  of  unbelief 
even  to  their  foundations ;  for  on  comparing  this  scheme  of  nature 
with  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there  is  found  a  most  singular  cor- 
respondence between  their  several  parts, — such  a  correspondence 
as  gives  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  author  of  one  is 
the  author  of  both. 

*  What,  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought?' 

The  argument,  indeed,  does  not  amount  to  proof,  but  to  pre- 
sumption. It  is  as  though  the  parentage  of  a  foundling  were  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry :  now  that  it  is  the  child  of  such 
or  such  a  parent — of  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  women,  for  in- 
stance, that  strove  before  Solomon-— can  indeed  only  be  made 
out  effectually  by  the  production  of  certain  matters  of  fact  in 
evidence  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  it  manifestly  resembles  an 
acknowledged  son  of  a  parent  in  question — ^  one  face,  one  voice, 
one  habit,  and  two  persons' — this  circumstance,  though  it  would 
not  of  itself  prore  the  point  in  dispute,  would  very  greatly  corro^ 
borate  the  proofs  derived  from  other  and  independent  sources, 
and  would  overcome  many  scruples  which  might  otherwise  arise 

^  AdTertiMnMnt  to  the  AoaloQr. 

in 
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in  the  mind  of  judge  or  jury,  as  to  anj  supposed  deficiencj  in 
the  proofs  themselves.  Such  is  the  value  of  the  argument  from 
analogy. 

Thus,  Revelation  declares  that  we  are  to  live  hereafter  in  a  state 
differing  considerably  from  that  in  which  we  live  here.  Now  the 
Constitution  of  Nature  in  a  manner  says  so  too.  For  do  we  not 
see  birds  let  loose  from  the  prison  of  the  shell,  and  launched  into 
a  new  and  nobler  state  of  existence  ?  insects  extricated  at  length 
from  their  cumbrous  and  unsightly  tenement,  and  then  permitted 
to  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun  ?  seeds  rotting  in  the  earth,  with 
no  apparent  promise  of  future  vegetation*,  yet  quickened  after 
death,  and  clothed  with  luxuriant  apparel  ?  Is  not  our  own  solid 
flesh  perpetually  thawing  and  restoring  itself,  so  that  the  numerical 

Erticles  of  which  it  once  consisted  have  by  degrees  dropped  away, 
iviDg,  meanwhile,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  unimpaired,  and  its 
consciousness  uninterupted  for  a  moment  ?  Is  not  the  eye  a 
telescope,  and  the  hand  a  vice,  and  the  arm  a  lever,  and  the  wrist 
a  hinge,  and  the  leg  a  crutch,  and  the  stomach  a  laboratory,,  and 
the  whole  frame  but  a  case  of  beautiful  instruments*  which  may 
accordingly  be  destroyed  without  the. destruction  of  the  agent  that 
wields  them  ?  Nay,  cannot  that  agent,  when  once  mastei  of  its 
craft,  work  without  the  tools,  and  are  not  its  perceptions  in  a 
dream  as  vivid  as  when  every  organ  of  sense  is  actively  employed 
in  minidtering  to  its  wants  ?  What  though  the  silver  chord  be 
loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken,  and  the  pitcher  broken  at 
the  well,  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,  still  may  not  the 
immortal  artist  itself  have  quitted  the  ruptured  machinery ,,and  re- 
tired to  the  country  from  which  it  came  ?  What  though  the  ap- 
proach of  death  seem,  by  degrees,  to  enfeeble,  and  at  last  to  sus- 
pend the  powers  of  the  mind,  will  not  the  constitution  of  nature 
bid  us  be  of  good  cheer,  seeing  that  the  approach  of  sleep  does 
the  same  ?  Of  sleep,  which,  instead  of  paralyzing  the  functions 
of  the  man,  is  actually  their 

^  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  lifer's  feast. ^ 

Atid  if,  in  some  instances,  death  does  lie  heavy  on  the  tremb- 
ling spirit,  in  how  many  others  does  it  seem  to  be  only  cutting  the 
chords  that  bound  it  to  earth,  exonerating  it  of  a  weight  that  sunk 
it — so  that,  agreeably  to  a  notion  too  universal  to  be  altogether 
groundless,  at  the  eve  of  its  departure  it  should  appear 

^  to  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain  ?' 

Here,  then,  the  constitution  of  nature  and  the  voice  ot  revelation 
conspire  to  teach  the  same  great  truth, '  non  amnis  moriar.' 
Well,  then,  such  future  state  asserted,  Revelation  next  affirms 
voi<.  xLni.  NO.  85. — Q«R.  24  that 
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that  our  happiness  or  misery  in  it  is  in  our  own  keeping ;  that  the 
Deity , having  warned  us  thereof,  leaves  us  to  make  our  own  choice. 
— What  says  the  Constitution  of  Nature  to  this  ? — Even  that  here 
again  (to  use  the  remarkable  words  of  the  author  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus)  ^  all  things  are  double  one  against  another  ;'*  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  pain  is  annexed  to  this  object,  and  pleasure  to  that,  in 
this  present  worldf  with  no  other  view,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  than 
to  direct  our  goings  in  the  way  ;  that  our  path  is  made  to  lie,  even 
0$  regards  the  affairs  of  this  2i/*e,  amongst  burning  ploughsbarea^ 
through  which  we  are  left  to  thread  our  course,  till,  by  repeated 
sufferings,  we  learn  to  refrain  from  treading  awry  ;  and  that  every 
thing  above  us,  and  beneath  us,  and  around  us,  proclaims,  io 
accents  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that,  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose 
the  good,  rests  with  ourselves.     Nay,  the  details  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  singularly  alike.     Thus,  punishment  is  in  this  life  often 
fores^n  as  probable,  and  disregarded — often  the  full  and  certain 
expectation  of  it  is  withheld — often  it  admits  of  being  intercepted 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond  that  point — often  it  is  risked 
for  present  profit — often  it  is  greater  than  seems  commensurate 
with  the  gain — often  it  tarries  very  long  behind,  pede  daudo — still 
comes  at  last,  suddenly,  with  the  clamourous  violence  of  an  armed 
man — the  cause  of  it,  perhaps,  forgotten — poured  forth  as  if  from 
a  treasure-house  of  wrath  awaked..   Now,  all  this  is  clearly  not 
accident,  but  a  system  ;  not  caprice,  but  design  ;  pointing  out,  aa 
with  the  finger  of  God  itself,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Con- 
triA^er  that  thus  it  should  be.     Such  is  the  constitution  of  Miture 
in  this  world :  yet,  is  it  not  a  literal  transcript  of  the  doctrine  of 
Revelation^  with  regard  to  the  next  worlds  that  our  warning  is 
given  us  ;  our  neglect  of  it  to  be  at  our  peril — our  punishment, 
sooner  or  later,  to  follow  our  neglect  ?     When  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  tells  us  beforehand,  that,  if  we  ^re  determined  to  pluck 
our  treasure  out  of  the  fire,  we  must  put  up  with  burning  our 
fingers — the  case  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  revelation,  when 
it  tells  us  beforehand,  that,  if  we  are  determined  to  seize  on  pre- 
sent pleasure,  we  must  put  up  with  sutfeiing  future  pain.  Surely 
these  two  witnesses  agree  together,  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  4s 
to  leave  ample  room  for  apprehension,  even  on  principles  the  most 
sceptical,  that  the  latter,  like  the  former,  may  be  bearing  God's 
message.  « 

Further — Revelation  affirms  this  natural  government  of  the 
world  to  be  a  moral  one  too :  a  government  under  which  men 
are  not  only  rewarded  and  punished  (for  this  is  consistent  with  the 
most  capricious  tyranny),  but  rewarded  and  punished  with  a  strict 
reference  to  the  good  or  evU  of  their  deeds.    What  does  the  con- 

*  Chap.  xlii.  v.  42. 
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stitiition  of  nature  saj  to  this  ? — Does  it  again  furnish  the  coun- 
terpart ?  Here,  it  is  true,  the  heathen  poet  was  for  a  moment  stag- 
gered. The  passage  is  well  known  ;  curious,  however,  as  show- 
ing how  instinctively  the  argument  of  analogy  suggested  itself  to 
a  reflecting  mind,  though  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty 
of  following  it  out  with  success  till  revelation  came  to  hold  up  the 
torch: — 

^  Sa&pe  mibi  dabiam  traxit  seotentia  mentem, 

Curarent  superilerras,  an  Dallas  inesset  . 

Rector,  et  iacerto  fluereot  raortalia  casa. 

Nam  cam  dispositi  qaaBsissem  foedera  mandi, 

Praescriptosque  maris  fines,  amnisque  meatus, 

Et  lucis  noctisque  vices ;  tone  omnia  rebar 

Consilio  firroata  Dei,  qui  lege  moveri 

Sidera,  qai  frages  diverse  tempore  nasci. 

Qui  variam  Phoeben  alieno  jussertt  igne 

Compleri,  solemque  sue  ;  porrexerit  undis 

Littora,  telluram  medio  libra?erit  axe. 

Sed  cam  res  homiaam  taiit&  caligine  volvi 

Aspicecem,  Istosqae  dia  florere  nocentes, 

Vexariqae  pios,  rursas  labefacta  cadebat 

Religio,  caassque  Tiam  non  sponte  seqaebar 

Alterius,  vacuo  qaae  carrere  semina  motu 

Affirmat,  magnumqae  novas  per  inane  figuras 

Forlanft  non  arte  regi :  qus  numina,  sensu 

ikmbigao,  vel  nulla  putat,  vel  nescia  nostri.' 

Claudian:  in  Rufin, 

Which,  for  the  benefit  of  mel*e  En^sh  readers,  we  translate 
thus : — 

Oft  have  I  pondered,  ttitl  perplez'd  to  know. 

If  there  be  gods  who  govern  here  below  ; 

If  there  be  gods — or,  if  all  gods  denied, 

Chance  most  be  thought  to  rule,  nor  aught  beside  ; 

For,  when  contemplative  I  traced  the  plan 

Of  all  material  things  apart  from  Man — 

The  ocean's  bound,  the  stream's  appointed  way. 

The  sweet  vicissitude  of  night  and  day  ; — 

These  when  I  saw,  I  sooth'ti  my  labouring  breast, 

For  Ood's  all-wise  dominion  stood  coofest : 

Stars  in  their  courses  seem'd  his  voice  to  hear ; 

His  fruits  in  just  succession  crown'd  the  year ; 

The  inconstant  moon,  His  sovereign  pleasure  known, 

Dispensed  her  borrowed  light— the  sun  his  own  ; 

His  shores  the  billows  of  the  deep  controlPd, 

And  earth,  self-balanced,  on  his  axle  rolPd. — 

Then  look'd  I  upon  Man ;  but  now  beset 

With  darkness  and  with  gloom  was  all  I  met  : 

The 
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The  base  triumphant,  and  the  righteous  sparnM. 
This  shook  my  faith  again,  and  doubt  return'd — 
Returned  to  cast  me  on  the  thankless  creed, 
That  darkling  floats  along  each  random  seed  ; 
That  through  the  void  immense  new  forms  combine, 
And  Chance,  sole  arbiter,  supplants  Design- 
That  still  to  this  our  choice  must  be  confined, 
No  gods — or  gods  that  care  not  for  mankind. 

The  Psalmist  himself  was  for  a  while  troubled  with  these 
thoughts  that  would  arise  in  his  heart,  seeing  as  he  did,  that  ^  the 
ungodly  came  into  no  misfortune  like  other  folk,  neither  were  they 
plagued  like  other  men.'  But  both  the  poet  and  the  prophet,  on 
further  deliberation,  came  to  a  just  conclusion,  and  '  absolved  the 
gods.'  For,  indeed,  whatever  speculative  difficulties  there  might 
oe  in  the  way  of  such  a  notion,  still  a  practical  belief  there  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  amongst  all  nations  and  languages,  that  man  lives 
under  a  moral  government  after  all.  *  Who  is  he^'  exclaim  the 
ancients  of  Thebes,  *  who  is  he  whom  the  Delphic  rock  of  pro- 
phecy hath  denounced  as  the  doer  of  deeds  unutterable  ;  the  man 
of  the  bloody  band  ?  Time  it  is  that  he  should  flee,  with  a  foot 
swifter  than  the  horses  of  the  winds  :  already  hath  the  son  of  Jove 
taken  arms  against  him,  even  hot  thunder-bolts,  and  the  fearful 
Fates  follow  after,  and  who  shall  escape  them  ?'*  Daring  was 
reckoned  the  spirit  of  that  man  who  would  sojourn  under  the  same 
roof,  or  sail  in  the  same  boat,  with  the  profaner  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres.  *  And  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  venomous  beast 
hang  on  the  hands  of  Paul,  they  said  among  themselves,  no  doubt 
this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  be  hath  escaped  the  sea, 
yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live.^  Why,  but  that  this  belief  is 
so  stFong  in  man,  would  such  a  trifle  have  been  left  upon  record, 
as  that  the  pen  and  ink,  with  which  Charles  signed  the  death-war- 
rant of  Lord  Strafford,  was  the  very  same  with  which  he  signed 
his  own,  in  the  bill  for  the  Long  Parliament }  Or  why,  but 
for  this,  would  the  remark  have  been  so  general,  that  the  families 
who  despoiled  the  monastei  ies  rarely  continued  to  prosper ;  '  the 
brand,  which  the  eagle  stole  from  the  altar  (as  the  good  old  Izaak 
Walton  says),  and  with  whic^  she  thought  to  make  her  nest, 
serving  only  to  set  it  on  fire.'  '  About  the  year,  I  suppose,  1616 
or  1616,'  writes  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  curious  treatise  on  the 
"  History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,"  '  I  described,  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  in  the  map  of  Norfolk,  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  the 
semi-diameter  according  to  the  scale  thereof,  placing  the  centre 
about  the  chief  seat  of  the  Yelvertons  ;  within  this  circle  and  the 
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borders  of  it,  I  inclosed  the  mansion-houses  of  about  twenty -four 
families  of  gentlemeny  and  the  site  of  as  many  monasteries^  all 
standing  together  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  ;  and  I  then  noted 
that  the  gentlemen's  seats  continued  at  that  day  in  their  own 
families  and  names,  but  the  monasteries  had  flung  out  their  owners, 
with  their  names  and  families  ( all  of  them  save  two)y  thrice  at 
least,  and  some  of  them  four,  or  five,  or  six  times,  not  only  by 
fail  of  issue  or  ordinary  sale,  but  very  often  by  grievous  accidents 
and  misfortunes^ — A  very  singular  fact,  to  say  the  least  of  it :  but 
the  bare  disposition  to  note  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose — as, 
indeed,  is  the  disposition  in  general  to  construe  calamities  into 
judgments  ;  for  it  can  only  arise  out  of  a  confirmed  belief  that  we 
are  living  under  a  moral  government,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
seen  to  the  contrary.  Cases  might  occur  to  stagger  this  opinion, 
es  we  have  said,  and  must  have  occurred,  so  long  as  a  future  state 
of  adjustment  was  only  partially  taken  into  the  estimate.  Still, 
the  opinion  itself  has  universally  prevailed  ;'  nor  can  any  other 
account  of  it  be  given,  than  that  the  tendency  of  the  constitution 
of  nature  was  felt  to  be  such  as  established  and  supported  it. — 
And  this  who  can  deny  ?  Who  can  deny,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  of  whatever  kind  the  invisible  sovereignty  may  be  to  which 
we  are  subject,  prudence  does,  upon  the  whole,  bring  its  appro- 
priate reward  in  this  world,  folly  its  appropriate  penalty  ? — That 
crimes  are  punished  as  injurious  to  society,  virtues  recompensed 
as  beneficial  to  it ;  the  punishment  or  the  recompense,  no  doubt, 
conveyed  through  the  instrumentality  of  human  means,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  le^s  faithful  expositors  of  the  will  of  God — society 
itself  being  evidently  of  his  appointment,  and  the  arguments,  both 
moral  and  physical,  being  amply  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  did 
not  intend  '  man  to  be  alone  ?'  Who  can  deny  that  vice  carries 
along  with  it  strong  symptoms  of  being  a  violaiion  of  the  princi- 
ples according  to  which  the  world  is  governed  ? — that  a  lie,  for 
instance,  entails  embarrassments  without  end  upon  its  author,  and 
makes  him  feel  that  he  has  entangled  himself  in  the  machinery  of 
the  system  in  which  he  lives  ?  Who  can  deny  that  there  is  a 
principle  within  him  which  leads  hira  to  befriend  the  good,  to 
thwart  the  evil  doer ;  a  principle  acting  thus,  without  arty  selfish 
object,  hut  as  instinctively  approving  what  is  right,  and  condemning 
what  is  wrong  ?  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  monstrous 
than  a  scheme  where  the  reverse  of  all  this  should  take  effect  ?  Is 
not  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  the  key-stone  of  social  order 
itself? — so  that,  as  Milton  argues, 

'  if  this  fail, 

The  pillaiM  firmament  is  rottenness, 

And  earth's  base  huilt  od  stubble.' 

Without 
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Without  it,  we  know  not  how  Christians  could  hare  become  such, 
or  to  what  a  Grospel  could  have  appealed  within  the  breast  for  a 
right  of  admission  into  the  world.  '  If  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works* — not  merely  as  exhibitions  of  power,  for  an  evil  spirit 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  doing  works  of  power,  if  that  were 
all,  but  of  goodness  also.  Still  less  can  we  understand  how  heathen 
society  could  have  held  together  for  a  single  week  ;  how,  in  its 
discordant  elements,  it  could  have  escaped  self-destruction,  dash- 
ing itself  in  pieces  like  an  ungoverned  and  ungovernable  engine, 
and  expiring  at  length  in  the  midst  of  an  universal  anarchy.  But 
such  a  moral  nature  having  been  given  us  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
the  Deity  intends  we  should  be  subject  to  a  moral  rule  ;  and  his 
having  placed  us  in  such  a  situation  at  present  as  affords  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  this  nature,  nay,  as  actually  demands  its  exercise  in 
a  considerable  degree,  is  a  present  earnest  that  he  will  heJinaUy 
true  to  this  rule,  and  act  upon  it  strictly. 

Dark  as  the  ways  of  God  may  be,  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  a  rea- 
tsonable  man  that  He  ison  virtue's  side:  the  tendency  of  things  proves 
it.  For  instance,  who  can  set  bounds  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  of 
perfectly  righteous  individuals— a  nationin  which  every  man  would 
literally  do  his  duty  ?  The  wisest  of  the  land  would  be  sent  to  her 
Parliament, — the  national  Senate  would  be  a  conclave  of  sages, — 
DO  unworthy  motives  would  influence  the  electors-^no  political  gra- 
titude, arising  out  of  a  strong  sense  of  good  things  to  come — ^no 
fear  of  favour  would  warp  a  vote — detur  digniori  would  be  the 
uncompromising  motto,  in  the  choice  of  a  man  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty, the  liberty,  the  honour,  the  morals,  the  religion  of  the  em- 
Eire  were  to  be  consigned,  and  whose  solemn  charge  it  would 
enceforth  become,  to  see  that  in  none  of  these  great  interests 
the  commonwealth  should  take  damage  at  his  hands.  ^  Politicians 
who  would  circumvent  God'  would  subside  into  plain  men,  who 
would /ear  him.  Faction  would  be  at  an  end.  The  public  weal 
would  never  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
a  minister,  nor  would  principles  reel  under  party  struggles  for 
place  and  power.  New  laws  would  be  made,  for  circumstances 
might  call  for  them,  but  perhaps  they  would  be  few — (Rome 
foundered  beneath  the  multitude  of  her  laws,  legibns  laboravitj* 
—for  patience  to  investigate,  practical  experience  to  understand, 
and  wisdom  to  redress  an  evil,  would  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all ; 
and  they  who  failed  in  these  qualities  would  feel  it,  hold  their 
peace,  and  honestly  confess,  that '  they  had  nothing  to  draw  with, 
and  that  the  well  was  deep.'  Old  laws  would  be  abrogated  or 
adjusted — for  this,  too,  circumstances  might  require  :  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  done  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  nolumus  ;  for 
it  would  be  considered  that  it  is  more   easy  to  discover  the 
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mischief  which  an  existing  law  does,  than  the  mischief  which  it 
prevents — that  in  the  application  of  a  theory,  (especially  on  so 
complicated  a  subject  as  political  economy,)  the  most  sagacious 
calculator  may  overlook  some  item  in  the  reckoning,  which  may 
be  fatal  to  the  success  of  his  measure^^however  well  meant — that, 
in  the  aStual  business  of  life*  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  too 
much  allowance  for  friction — and  that  it  was  a  grave  authority 
(for  Lord  Strafford's  was  said  to  be  the  wisest  head  that  stood  on 
any  pair  of  shoulders  in  England,)  which  declared  '  how  advised 
we   ought  to  be  of  any  innovation,  considering  that  inconve- 
niences are  rather  found  by  experience  than  foreseen  by  judg- 
ipent.'     Debates,  it  is  indeed  to  be  feared,  would,  in  such  an  as- 
sembly, be  tome;  for  pleasant  sneers  at  the  stupid  prejudices, 
antiquated  notions,  ecclesiastical  bigotry  of  former  generations, 
(those  dead  lions  at  which  it  is  natural  that  many  shoufd  kick,) 
would  probably  be  suppressed  by  one  thankful  recollection — *  sic 
fortis  Etruria  crevit.'     Above  all,  such  a  body  would  have  the 
cordial  confidence  and  support  of  the  country,  because,  however 
they  might  err,  (as  still  err  they  would,)  they  would  be  known 
to  act  from  public  spirit  and  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  senators  sit- 
ting ueder  the  eye  of  the  great  Task-master.     Then  with  what 
promptness  woi^ld  their  laws  be  executed,  appealing,  as  they 
would,  to  a  people  united  in  their  favour  as  one  man  :  with  what 
spirit,  too,  should  it  be  needful,  would  arms  be  taken  up  in  their 
defence,'  conscious,  as  the  nation  would  be,  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  nothing  doubting  but  that  God  would  go  forth  with 
their  host,  covering  their  heads  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  taking 
them  to  himself  if  they  fell.     Then  again,  how  would  the  frame 
of  so  peculiar  a  people  spread  into  all  lands ;  how  would  they  be 
chosen  by  strangers  far  and  near  as  the  arbiters  of  their  diifer- 
ences,  the  peace-makers  in  their  quarrels,  the  counsellors  to  whom 
they  might  repair  without  a  suspicion  of  treachery.     Thus  would 
the  necessity  of  all  subtle  and  crooked  policy  be  spared,  and  the 
balance  of  the  world  fall  naturally  and  innocently  into  their  hands. 
This,  alas !  is  but  an  Utopian  picture ;  but  such  is  the  tendency 
of  the  essential  constitution  of  things,  to  give  virtue  the  pre-emi- 
nence ;  of  righteousness  to  exalt  a  nation  ;  a  tendency  which  must 
be  very  strong  indeed,  to  preserve  the  world  even  as  it  is,  when 
we  call  to  mind  how  vastly  more  easy  it  is  to  do  evil  than  to  do 

i;ood,  how  the  hand  which  cannot  rear  a  hut  may  demolish  a  pa- 
ace.  Nor  will  the  value  of  this  concurrence  between  nature  and 
revelation  be  thought  a  trifle,  if  it  be  remembered  how  perplexed 
we  should  be,  had  we  found  that  vice,  instead  of  virtue,  possessed 
essentially  the  advantage  in  this  world  ;  and  whilst  revelation  de- 
clared that  God  would  eventually  give  the  triumph  to  the  good, 
nature  asserted  that  present  appearances  were  all  the  other  way. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  therefore,  a  future  state — a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments — a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  dispensed 
according  to^a  moral  rule,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  the  parties  concerned, — is  written  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  of  nature  itself,  in  characters  legible  enough  when 
they  have  been  brought  to  the  light,  though  it  may  be  that  reve- 
lation was  wanted  to  hold  up  the  candle.     But  our  parallel  does 
not  end  here ;  for  if  these  rewards  and  punishments  are  to  be 
measured  out  hereafter  according  to  merit  here,  then  must  this 
world  be  a  statB  of  probation,  in  which  such  merit  is  expected  to 
develop  itself.     Accordingly,  revelation  so  represents  it.     And 
again,  the  constitution  of  things,  when  unfolded,  tallies  with  the 
representation.     For  man  is  an  unformed,  unfinished  creature, 
when  he  begins  his  being,  though  we  refer  him  only  tb  the  cha- 
racter Ke  has  by  and  by  to  support  upon  earth.     His  early  years 
are  but  a  season,  wherein  he  has  to  shape  himself  for  the  portion 
of  his  riper  age — he  is  not  born  qualified  for  the  part  in  this  life 
he  has  to  play ;  he  must  fit  himself  for  it  by  much  patient  previ- 
ous discipline — multa  tulit  fecitque  puer.     If  we  look  upon  an  in- 
fant in  its  cradle,  how  much,  must  we  think,  is  to  be  done,  before 
it  can  become  the  judge,  or  the  statesman,  or  the  great  captain  of 
the  next  generation !    What  a  drilling  must  Barrow  have  gone 
through,  when,  from  a  child  who  delighted  in  fighting  and  setting 
his  play-fellows  to  fight,  regardless  of  his  book — of  such  uncom- 
fortable promise,  as  to  make  his  father  devoutly  wish  that  U  it 
should  please  God  to  take  any  of  his  children,  it  might  be  Isaac — 
he  grew  up  in  temper  fit  to  win  all  hearts ;  in  science,  fit  to  fiH 
with  honour  the  mathematical  chair  in  which  Newton  succeeded 
him ;  in  learning;  fit  to  stand  in  the  very  foremost  rank  s^mongst 
the  most  profound  and  universal  scholars  of  his  country !    Such 
are  the  subsequent  effects  of  early  discipline  in  this  life — of  that 
scheme  of  probation,  which  requires  opportunities  to  be  seized 
as  they  occur ;    gratifications  to  be  forgone  in  the  hope  of  ap- 
proaching recompense  ;  miscarriages  to  be  risked  as  welf  through 
the  fault  of  others  as  of*  ourselves.     Thus  nature  represents  the 
years  of  the  boy  ministering  to  the  condition  of  his  manhood,  just 
as  revelation  represents  his  whole  threescore  and  ten  years  as 
ministering  to  bis  condition  in  eternity.     The  former  scheme  is 
in  miniature  just  what  the  latter  is  in  large ;  and  if  the  one  be 
certain,  surely  the  other  may  be  probable. 

Nor  is  this  all :  one  feature  there  is  in  the  plan  of  revelation 
more  prominent  than  the  rest, — that  mankind  are  to  be  saved  not 
directly  but  through  a  mediator.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more 
strictly  analogous  to  the  constitution  of  nature  than  such  a  provi- 
sion as  this.     For  is  it  not  through  the  mediation  of  others,  that 
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we  live,  aad  move,  and  enjoy  our  being  ?  Are  we  not  thus  broo^t 
into  the  world,  and  for  many  years  sustained  in  it  ?     Is  there  a 
blessing  imparted  to  us,  which  others  have  not,  in  some  measure, 
cootributed  to  procure  ?    Nay,  more,  ( for  even  the  details  of  this 
dispensation  are  singularly  coincident  with  our  actual  eiperi* 
ence,)  when  punishment  follows  vice  as  a  natural  consequence, is 
not  a  way  opened  for  escape  very  commonly  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  others  ?     Is  not  a  shield  thus  mercifully  interposed,  more 
or  less,  between  the  transgression  and  the  extreme  curse  which 
would  otherwise  have  alighted   upon  it  ?     For  instance,  a  drunk- 
ard is  on  the  point  of  falling  down  a  precipice  and  breaking  bis 
bones ; — bad  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  a  very  natural  con- 
seqaeoee  of  his  wilful  folly,  in  ^  putting  an  enemy  into  his  mouth 
to  steal  away  his  brains.'      But  a  sober  man  steps  in  and  rescues 
him  from  his  peril.     Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  a  mediator  mitigat* 
ing  the  just  severity  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  intemperance.    Or» 
nobody  happens  to  be   at  hand  to  interpose  for  the  protection 
of  the   delinquent,  and,   accordingly,  down   he  goes  and  frae- 
tiires  a  limb.     But  now,  in  his  turn,  comes  the   surgeon,  and 
onee  more  snatches  him  from  the  ulterior  ill  effects  of  the  right* 
eons  accident.     Here,  again,  is  the  case  of  a  mediator  again  light- 
ening the  curse.     But  the  man  is  lame  and  incapable  of  earning 
his  daily  bread,  and  if  abandoned,  must,  after  all,  perish  of  hun- 
ger.    And  DOW  in  comes  his  parish,  or  his  benefactor,  with  pre- 
seut  food  and  promise  of  more,  and  once  i^gain  is  a  part  of  his 
hesTy  sentence  remitted.     The  mediator  is  still  upon  the  alert. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  the  universal  practice  of  vicarious  sacrifice  be 
easily  explained,  unless  it  be  allowed,  that  (howsoever  originat- 
ing) there  was  something  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  which  un- 
obtmsiyely,  perhaps,  and  in  secret,  cherished  its  continuance, — 
so  that  nations  who  retained  little  else  of  God  in  their  thoughts, 
retained  this. 

Snefa  are  some  of  the  bolder  features  of  the  two  schemes  of 
Natore  and  Revelation,  which  answer  as  face  to  face  ;  and  the  ar- 
gument once  opened,  it  is  easy  to  pursue  it  (as  Mr  Hampden 
has  aetnaliy  done,  and  often  with  great  success)  '  into  a  thousand 
amiies ;'— for  wisdom  will  be  crying  out  in  the  streets.  It  is 
easy,  for  instance,  to  see  physical  and  moral  events  playing  into 
one  another's  hands,  as  it  were,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  in  the 
administration  of  this  world  ,•— rain  or  drought  working  out  fa- 
nine,  and  famine  working  out  national  demoralization  ; — and  thus 
the  virtue  or  vice  of  mankind  greatly  determined  by  vapours,  nre- 
eipitated,  or  held  in  solution.  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  a 
thing  inerediUe  that  the  fall  of  man  should  be  connected  with  the 
tasting  of  an  apple ;  or,  that  phy$ical  causes,  ef  various  kinds, 
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operating  the  dispersion  or  temporary  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  almost  every  part  of  the  kuown  world — Egypt, 
Arabia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome, — should  have  been  the 
appointed  means,  whereby  a  nation  of  priests,  a  host  of  reluc- 
tant missionaries,  were  sent  forth  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  and  to  promote  the  religious  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  administration  of  this  world,  a 
beautiful  uniformity  throughout — a  thousand  things,  great  and 
small,  influenced  by  one  common  cause,  and  tending  to  one  com- 
mon centre  ; — the  meanest  individuals  thus  linked  to  the  universe 
itself, — '  the  chicken  roosting  upon  its  perch  to  the  spheres  re- 
volving in  the  firmament.'  And  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  the  construction  is  the  same.  There  it 
would  be  found  (so  we  persuade  ourselves,  and  were  we  at  liberty 
to  pursue  the  subject,  we  think  we  could  persuade  others,)  that  the 
great  principle  of  the  redemption  pervades  scripture  no  less  tho- 
roughly, in  all  its  parts,  than  the  principle  of  gravity  pervades  our 
system  ; — that,  either  in  prospect  or  retrospect,  it  is  hinted,  sha- 
dowed out,  prophesied,  typified,  commemorated,  in  the  entire 
scheme  of  Old  Testament  and  New.  So  that,  withdraw  it,  and 
we  can  discover  little  but  a  series  of  incidents,  some  nugatory, 
some  offensive,  all  disjointed  ; — trifles,  light  as  air,  detailed  with 
a  circumstantial  pomp  altogether  foreign  from  them  ; — historical 
transactions  of  the  last  importance  (according  to  man's  judgment) 
ovetlooked  in  a  most  unaccountable  and  contemptuous  disregard  ; 
—in  a  word,  a  rude  and  indigested  mass  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials. Bear  this  principle  in  sight,  and  all  these  jarring  elements 
subside  into  their  proper  places,  so  as  to  compose  one  harmonious 
whole  ;  and  the  domestic  detail,  however  trivial,  the  mere  house- 
hold word,  has  still  its  weighty  and  appropriate  meaning  ;  and  the 
light-hearted  mockery  of  an  aged  woman,  for  instance,*  becomes 
as  real  an  instrument  for  telling  forth  the  Almighty's  plan,  and 
hears  upon  it  as  effectually,  as  the  tongue  of  the  seer  itself,  which 
was  touched  with  living  coal  from  the  altar. 

It  is  easy  to  see  again,  in  the  administration  of  this  world,  causes 
and  effects,  running  up  into  one  another  with  a  most  evasive  intri- 
cacy,— nobody  venturing  to  say  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 
The  building  of  a  church  at  Rome,  for  example,  is  coupled  with 
the  sale  of  indulgences — the  sale  of  indulgences  with  the  exaspe- 
ration of  a  Luther — the  exasperation  of  a  Luther,  with  the  imme- 
diate downfal  of  much,  and,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  downfalDf  aU, 


•  Gen.  xxi.  6.     ride  Allix's  Reflections  upon  Genesis  and  the  four  last  Books  of 
Mows,— where  this  subject  is  pursued  io  a  manner  not  more  ingenioue  than  satisfactory. 
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spiritual  tyranny  throughout  the  world — A  soldier  has  his  leg 
broken  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  and,  till  the  limb  is  healed,  he 
occupies  himself  with  establishing  a  religious  order,  and  this  even- 
taally  governs  the  destinies  of  a  great  part  of  mankind; — these 
eases  may  suffice  of  a  miUion.  Still  is  the  mechanism  of  precisely 
the  same  character  in  the  scheme  which  revelation  exhibits  :— 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  goes  to  the  Nile  to  bathe  ;  on  this  hangs 
the  preservation  of  the  infant  lawgiver;  on  this,  again,  the  release 
of  Israel,  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  the  promulgation  of  the 
Levitical  law,  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Or,  to  take 
a  more  mysterious  case,  which  we  will  do  in  the  words  of  a  much 
better  philosopher  than  ourselves,  who  is  speculating,  however, 
upon  quite  another  subject : — 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  miraculous  conception  of  oar 
Lonl  evidently  implies  some  higher  purpose  in  his  comings  than  the 
mere  business  of  a  teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher  might  have 
been  performed  by  a  mere  man,  enlightened  by  a  prophetic  spirit;  for, 
ipvhatever  instruction  men  have  the  capacity  to  receive,  a  roan  might 
have  been  made  the  instrument  to  convey.  Had  teaching,  therefore^ 
been  the  sole  purpose  of  our  Saviour^s  coming,  a  mere  man  might  have 
done  the  whole  business,  and  the  supernatural  conception  had  been 
an  unnecessary  miracle.  He,  therefore,  who  came  in  this  miraculous 
way,  came  upon  some  higher  business,  to  which  a  mere  man  was  un- 
equal. He  came  to  be  made  a  sin-offering  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.' 

So  remarkably  do  the  doctrines  of  scripture  (even  where  they 
are  apparently  least  practical)  lock  into  one  anotoer, — reciprocally 
giving  and  receiving  support. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty,  as  we  have  observed,  in  pursuing 
this  parallel  to  almost  any  extent ;  and  though  we  doubt  not  that 
persons  who  have  been  unused  to  this  peculiar  method  of  argu- 
ment, will  look  upon  much  that  we  have  said,  or  niay  have  to  say, 
as  fanciful,  y^t  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  if  they  will  make  the 
subject  pf  analogy  a  vade-mecum  in  their  ordinary  walks  through 
Ufe,  and  note  the  wide  compass  within  which  it  is  capable  of  ap- 
plication. If  we  know  ourselves,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  betrayed 
into  visionary  views  of  religion  ;  but  this  question  is  one  that  haa 
lain  in  soak  in  our  minds  (so  to  speak)  these  many  years,  and  has 
acquired  fresh  authority  in  every  one  that  has  passed  over  our 
heads.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  we  have  not  beea 
contending  for  the  analogy  of  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature^ 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  the  proof  must  be  supplied 
by  those  many  and  various  matters  of  fact  to  which  scripture 
appeals  for  a  testimony,  and  which  retire  from  the  most  inquisito- 
rial scrutiny  (as  we  took  occasion  to  remark  in  a  late  article  on  the 
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Works  of  Paley)  without  a  reproach  or  a  suspicion.  To  these, 
revelation  fearlessly  refers  us.  But  of  the  argument  of  the  analogy , 
this,  at  least,  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  very  singular  and  strange 
eircumstance,  how  a  few  Galilean  peasants  (unlearned  men,  as 
their  own  writings  demonstrate)  shoul  i  have  struck  out  a  scbene 
professing  to  come  from  God,  which,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
*  the  course  and  constitution  of  nature,'  (a  scheme  indisputably 
from  God)  should  be  found  to  harmonize  with  it  so  remarkably. 
It  is  the  more  singular,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  these  rustic 
contrivers  evidently  contemplated  no  such  principle  of  investiga- 
tion, so  that  they  might  square  their  woik  accordingly.  On  the 
contrary,  that  they  do  not  even  propound  their  instiuctions  as  a 
system  at  all,  but  rather  throw  out  certain  loose  facts  and  doc* 
trines,  fragments  rather  than  forms,  which  have  to  be  actually  ar- 
rayed, disposed,  reduced  into  order,  before  they  fall  into  what 
divines  call  a  system  of  theology.  Surely  this  is  a  problem  worthy 
of  a  solution  ;  and  such  as  ought  to  make  an  unbeliever  pause  at 
least,  and  lead  him  to  examine  the  positive  evidence  for  that,  of 
which  the  presumptive  evidence  is  not  at  any  rate  despicable.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  evidence,  furnished  by  analogy, 
would  have  been  little,  had  not  revelation  told  us  where  to  look 
for  it.  And  this  is  true  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  not  at  all  affecting  the  value 
of  that  evidence  when  we  once  have  it.  A  Harvey  was  wanted, 
to  apply  the  anatomical  fact  of  the  different  directions  in  wh  ch 
the  valves  of  the  arteries  and  veins  open,  to  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blocd ;  yet  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  would  have  been  just  as  real  if  no  Harvey  had 
lived  to  make  it  known.  The  Newtonian  System,  as  it  if 
called,  might  have  been  hidden  to  this  day,  if  Newton  had  never 
been  born  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been,  on  that  account,  the  less 
certain  that  the  system  existed.  The  '  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature'  has  been  dug  up, — revelation  telling  us  where  to  dig, 
in  order  to  find  it ;  but,  on  coming  to  the  light,  itsr  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  revelation  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read,  *  a  cer- 
tain woman  named  Lydia,  *  a  setter  of  purple  ofthedty  of  ThyaOrQ^ 
which  worshipped  Ood,  heard  ws,' (ch.  xvi.  14.)  Now,  suppose 
this  passage  had  induced  a  search  to  be  made  into  the  ruins  of 
Thyatira ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  stone  had  been  brought  up, 
bearing  a  mutilated  inscription  to  a  worthy  of  that  city,  from  a 
company  of  dyerSy  (di^^«,*)— the  discovery  of  the  stone  wouM 
help  to  corroborate  the  assertion  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts, — not  at 
all  the  less  eff  ctually,  because  it  happened  to  be  some  hundred 
years  after  the  Acts  were  written  that  the  discovery  was  made,— 

•   Vide  Wheeler's  Journey  into   Greece,  iii.,  p.  J35. 
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attd  tluit  it  WM  onlj  made  then^beeause  tbe  mentioa  of  Ike  plaee 
had  stimulated  curioBity,  and  suggested  the  search. 

On  tbe  whole,  if  we  pass  tbe  several  particulars  of  this  arffu« 
ment  rapidly  in  review,  and  reckon  their  cumulative  value,  that 
which  anawers  to  what  in  architecture  is  called  the  C^scf,  cannot 
he  inconsiderable  in  tbe  judgment  of  any  sober  and  dispassionate 
inquirer  after  truth. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  tbe  argument  from 
analogy,  when  regarded  under  this  aspect,  it  is  not  that  under 
which  Bishop  Butler  contemplated  it  with  tbe  most  satisfac- 
tion. Whether  be  was  first  put  upon  his  inquiry  hj  tbe 
reosark  of  Origen,  which  be  quotes  a«  though  it  had  struck  his 
mind  with  tbe  force  of  a  new  thought,  that  ^  he  who  believes  tbe 
scripture  to  bavc  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
mature,  may  well  expect  to  find  tbe  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it 
aft  are  iound  in  tbe  constitution  of  nature  ;'  whether,  we  say,  this 
was  tbe  tezt  from  which  he  set  out,  and  which  gave  a  com- 
plexioD  to  bis  subsequent  thoughts  throughout,  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  it  being  to  lead  him  to  consider  the  argument  chiefly 
aa  an  answtr  to  otjecHaus  against  revelation*;  or  whether  he 
thought  tha  to  silence  objectious  was  in  itself  to  add  to  tbe  post- 
tiva  evidenee  in  the  most  efiectual  of  aU  ways,  by  making  it  carry 
(la  use  a  profane  phrase)  less  weight ;  or  whether,  in  wielding 
hia  two  edged  weapon  be  was  naturally  disposed  to  strike  on  tbe 
aide  that  cut  keenesty-^for,  as  a  saHterdovKu  of  the  high  imagina- 
tiona  of  the  in&del  touching  the  9chem€  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
only  powerful,  but  altogether  resistless  ;  or  whether,  in. an  age 
like  bis  own^  so  ^very  ren^nabW*  in  its  religious  notions,  he  felt 
a  righteous  zeal  to  foil  the,  wise  with  their  own  weapons,  and  to 
auggest  to  them,  with  ^U  becoming  humility,  that  there  might 
he,  after  all, — and  even  on  admission  of  their  difficulties, — more 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  their  pfailosophy  dreamed 
0^;  however  this  might  be,  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  as  an  answer  to 
olffccHBns  against  revelation,  that  Butler  regards  tbe  Analogy, 
rather  than  as  a  witness  of  its  truth  ;^-that,  he  does  not  so  often 
speak  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,^  when  that  apostle  urges  ^  The 
invisible  things  of  God  from  tbe  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen^  being  understood  by  the  thiogjs  that  are  made^'  as  when  be 
retorts  upon  tbe  deistical  antagonist,  ^  Thou  fool !  that  which 
thott  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die  ;-^that  he  sometimes 
eatiploys  it  in  conjunction  with  revelation,  but  much  more  often 
ID  <mx>sition  to  unbelief. 

n&re^  indeed,  tha  arigament  of  analogy  is  the  golden  brauicb, 
bafiara  which  obstacles  (all  and  phantoma  vanisb.  Thus :  there 
it  a  ptaanmption  againat  miracles.    So  there  may  be,  but  is  there 
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sot  aMb  a  presamption  against  such  a  oombiivatiaB  of 
stances  as  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  Cesar,  meeting  in  any 
one  individual,  prior  to  the  event  ?     Yet  the  presumption  (how- 
ever great)  jields  before  a  very  small  matter  of  evidence*    We 
have  an  impression  on  our  minds,  that  it  was  the  avowed  inten- 
tion, a  few  jears  ago,  of  a  great  living  poet  to  write  a  Life 
of  Napoleon,   not   on    the  plan    he   adopted,    but   on    one   in 
which  not  a  single  incident  shooid  be  probable,  yet  all  strictly 
true  ;  and  no  doubt  the  thing  might  have  been  achierect     The 
presumption    must  have   been  great  against  the  phenomena  ef 
electricity,  galvanism,  or  many  other  arcana  of  nature,  yet  they 
were  soon  estaMisbed  on  evidence  not  to  be  gainsaid.     V¥e  8up* 
pose,  that  had  Palinunis  been  told,  when  he  was  beating  abeut 
in  the  Mediterranean  three  days  and  three  nights,  neither  mm 
nor  star    appearing   that   the  time   would   come  when  a  Utile 
needle's  point  would  ^  prate  of  his  whereabout^  with  roost  mira- 
culous organs,  and  to  the  merest  nicety,  he  would  have  been  hard 
to  be  persuaded. — Yet   so  it  was.     And  though  we  think  the 
presumption  at  present  strong  against  the  existence  of  future 
flying  philosophers,  yet  only  a  certain  degree  of  testimony  would 
be  wanted  to  work  our  conviction  that,  having  been  lone  volaliie, 
they  were  become  volant.     The  course  of  nature,  therefore,  very 
easily-  disposes   of  the  question  ef  presomption.     BnC  it  doea 
more.     To  those  who  believe  in  a  poftieuiar  Piovideifce  ever 
actively  superintending  tht  atfUra  of  thi6  worM,  great  and  Small, 
miracles  can  present  no  cause  of  ofence ;  for  then,  perpetual 
interposition  being  the  order  of  things,  it  iseredible  enon^  that 
it  should  sometimes  manifest  itself  in  striking  and  nnosntel  effeets. 
But  the  administration  of  this  worid,  it  may  be  said,  is  carried 
on  according  to  geuetal  taw%  Still  there  is  much  on  foot  to  v^ueh 
those  laws  do  not  seem  to  apply— ^(riu^fs,  as  it  were  (to  nse  a 
miner's   phrase),  in   the  constitution  of  things.     What  are  the 
laws,  for  instance,  by  which  a  hilrrioane,  or  a  pestilenee,  or  a 
famine,  pounces   upon   mankind   {^i^^mv  lA^wto),   scourging  one 
place  and  Sparing  another:  so  KardUo  be  reduced  to  any  priitih 
ciple,  as  to  be  called  (what  is  another  fiaifie  for  our  uttef  ignoranee 
of  their  nature) — accidents  ?  ^ay  it  net  he  that  times  and  seasone 
proceed  by  rules  prescribed,  tHl  some  aceamulation  of  hficonve- 
nience  requires  the  interposition  of  a  liurricane,  or  a  -pestilenee, 
or  a  famine,  and'still  that  the  interposition  itself  occurs  according 
to  a  general  law  too,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  item  iti  a  system 
of  expedients,  implying  defect  or  effort,  unworthy  of  the  contriver, 
since  to  change  implies  no  more  of  ^this  than  to  cre8te,-^for  if 
there  was  a  defect  befdre  the  change,  so  must  there  have  been 
before  the  creation,  creation  itself  being  a  change ;  and  if  an 
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«ff>rt  Is  required  to  alter,  so  it  must  have  been  to  produce,-— 
but  rather  as  the  natural  effect  of  causes  set  at  work  from  the 
beginning.     And  in  Kke  manner  the  moral  workl  maj  proceed^ 
according  to  general  laws,  till  an  accumulation  of  inconvenienoe 
demands  the  interference  of  a  miracle  ;  this,  too,  according  to 
a  general  law,  a  law  bj  which  it  was  appointed  when  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  were  laid,  that,  under  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances, miracles  there  should  be, — a  law  which  we  might, 
yery  probably,  trace  out  and  determine,  if  we  had  but  other  moral 
syateus  wherewith  to  make  a  comparison.     And  if  it  be  objected 
tliat  this  is  to  deprive  miracles  of  their  value  as  tokens  of  a  com- 
nission  from  God,  as  credentials  of  his  ambassadors,  we  answer 
tlMt  no  aueh  consequence  would  ensue  ;  for  that  as  a  mere  man 
eo«ld  never  calculate  upon  such  ai  interposition  occuring  in  his 
favour,  «nless  be  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Deity,  30 
lis  aetofll  occurrence  would  be  thought  enough  to  prove  sucb 
eommunication,  or,  in  other  words^  to  .certify  the  authority  by 
whieb  he  spake.     Moses,  for  instance,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
hmr%  lifted  ilp  bis  rod  by  a  happy  coincidenae  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  *  universal  plan'  required  that  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  should  be  divided  before  the  Israelites ;  but  the  phenomenon 
happenuig  as  he  waved  his  wand,  it  would  be  at  once  concluded 
that  the  Deity  bad  been  whh  him,  and  let  him  Into  the  secret. 
Aod,  after  all,  wbai  is  a  miracle,^but  aa  apparent  deviation  from 
the  ealaUiahed  course  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  a  vxoral  effect  i 
But  (10  we  have  had  frequent  oecasi^u  to  remark,  in  the  progress 
of  tbts  arguneuty  nothing  is  vore  uiual  tfian  (o  see  events  in  the 
natural  worM  made  subservient  to  moral  enda ;  indeed  so  usual, 
that  it  may  be  doubled  whether  every  fa>dividiial  event  is  not  in- 
tended to  produce  finally  some  moral  purpose.     There  may  be 
diffiei4ties  in  either  case,  both  in  the  peculiarities  of  nature  and 
of  revelation — that  we  dispute  not ;  but  our  argument  is  this — that 
whSst  we  see  in  God's  natural  government  apparent  interruptions 
of  general  laws ;  or  phenoanefta,  which,  if  asaignable  to  general 
laws,  are  not  assignable  to  sueh  as  we  can  diaoover,  and  are,  there- 
fore^ elasaed  under  the  bead  aoaianH  (whtob^  like  tuudrifs,  mean 
just  what  w«  ean  give  no  aocouat  of) ;  we  have  no  need  to^  be 
sttggeied  at  the  same  or  similar  meahaniam  in  God's  moral  go* 
vermuenit,  the  preaumptiea  being  rather  the- other  way,  that  ir* 
fugMlarkiea  wers  to  be  expected  10  the  seheoM  of  revelation, 
Aere  being  actually  snob  in  the  physieal  scheme. 

Sut  is  it  not  strange  that  mankind  should  have  been  suffered 
tu  Vp9m  so  hmg  in  the  dark — that  the  world  should  have  been  left 
to  drag  un  four  thousand  years,  before  Christianity  was  revealed  ? 
ii«re»  iV>ui>  analogy  steps  in,  ezckomiiig^  Mot  at  all  stranger 
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on  tbe  contrary,  it  is  the  most  common  case  in  natare.  How  is 
it,  for  example,  that  herbs  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
for  centuries  upon  centuries^  of  which  the  virtues,  when  tbey 
were  once  discovered, 

■*  sae  fortified  the  |>art, 
That  when  death  looked  to  bis  dart, 

It  was  80  blnnt, 
Fient  haet  oU  wad  hae  pierced  tbe  heart 
Of  a  kaiUrunl.' 

Indeed  it  is  not  till  within  these  very  few  years  that  a  whole  class 
of  medicines,  and  a  class,  now,  we  beKeve,  considered  the  most 
efiBcient, — minerals,  have  been  transferred  from  tbe  bowels  of  tbe 
earth  to  the  bowels  of  the  patient,  to  the  great  advantage  of  biinm 
life.  How  is  it,  to  revert  to  what  we  have  already  tooebed 
upon,  that  mankind  were  left  to  blunder  about  upon  the  ocean,  in 
perils  of  waters,  for*so  long  a  period,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  compass  ?  Or  to  live  in  gross  ignorance  of  many  most  8Sien« 
tial  truths,  during  a  number  of  generations,  for  want  of  the  slm^ 
art  of  printing  ?  There  ie  no  end  to  this — the  world,  like  Prs^ 
spero*s  island,  is  felt  of  strange  sonnds. 

But  revelation  has  been  communicated  pmrHaUf;  it  H  WttS 
really  from  God,  and  of  the  importance  alleged,  wouM  k  not 
have  been  universal  ?  Yet  which  of  (Sod's  gifts  is  not  imparted 
thus  ?  Health,  and  strength,  and  intellect,  and  property,  are  aH 
distributed  in  unequal  proportions— -one  man  has  bis  lot  cast 
among  the  snows,  and  seals,  and  ^rtps  ie  la  roche  of  a  polar  sky  ; 
another  on  the  vine-cia4  banks  of  tbe  Lioire*  It  is  not  ferns  to 
reconcile  these  things ;  but  it  is  idle  to  raise  an  objection  against 
revelation  upon  a  ground  which  would  equally  deprive  the  Al« 
mighty  of  any  hand  in  tbe  government  of  tbe  universe. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  revelation  is  not  demonilra' 
Uve; — was  it  not  to  be  expected,  that  principles  wbicb  were  not 
for  speculation,  but  sse,  and  for  $nek  use  too,  should  have  been 
set  forth  with  a  perspicuity  which  co^  not  be  misinterpreted, 
and  supported  by  testimony  which  could  not  be  refiised  f  Yet 
what  reason  was  there  for  expecting  this?  None,  certainly, 
from  the  condition  of  man  in  this  worid.  He  has  been  left  to 
shape  bis  course  through  things  temporal,  not  with  ilemdnstmMtii 
for  his  guide,  hot  with  prdbmilitif  only.  For  can  be  do  mere, 
even  in  the  most  critical  step  that  be  takes,  than  sit  down  fifst, 
endeavour  to  count  tbe  cost,  and  then  plant  bis  foot  where  tber» 
seems  mott  cause  t6  tbtnk  be  can  plant  it  safely  ? — musing,  Ifte 
the  suitors  of  Portia,  on  wbicb  of  tbe  caskets  contains  bis  treasure, 
and  often,  Uke  tbetn,^  creatly  perplexed.  Practically  speakiag, 
it  is  jirotoMNty,  in  a  degree  very  much  lower  than  diat  wbicb 
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pleads  for  the  truth  of  revelation,  that  supplies  the  rule  of  human 
aetions,  even  where  life  itself  is  involved.     What  else  launched 
the  boat  of  Columbus  ?     He  sought  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  under  much  doubt,  and  discouragement,  and  danger — the 
verj  existence  of  his  object  never  clearly  revealed  to  him,  till  it 
actually  rose  upon  him  from  the  deep,  his  weary  voyage  done. 
Up  to  that  hour,  he  could  only  read  it  in  the  direction  of  a 
current,  in  the  casual  floating  past  of  a  spar,  in  the  sea- weed,  in 
the  land-bird,  in  the  breeze  ;  yet  these  signs  he  laid  up  in  his 
heart,   and  following  them  in  faith,  found,  the  world  he  longed 
for  :  which  things  are  an  allegory.     Why,  then,  should  a  rule, 
whieh  thus  obtains  for  the  present,  be  abandoned  for  the  future  ? 
more  especially  as  the  very  uncertainty  (whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  it)  may  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  trial  of  all, 
and   the  most  essential  part  of  the  trial  of  many.     But,  in  truth, 
that  uncertainty  is  very  much  less  than  many  persons  suppose. 
People  are  apt  to  see  the  force  of  evidence  or  of  argument  only 
as  it  makes  for  their  own  prejudices—^  The  wish  is  father  to  tha 
thought.^     The  wolf,  when  he  was  learning  to  read,  could  make 
nothing  out  of  the  letters,  whatever  they  might  be,  that  were  set 
before  him,  but  ^  lamb.'^     Cudworth  suggests  that  even  geome- 
trical theorems,  (that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  for  instance, 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,)  if  connected  with  offensive  Qioral 
truths,  might  possibly  become  the  subject  of  doubt  and  contro- 
versy.    And  Mr  Le  Bas,  who  adopts  this  sentiment  in  his  valu- 
able  Essay   on   Miracles,  adds  in  a  note,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Warburton's  illustrations,  *  if  the  Pythagorean  propo- 
sition (Eucl.  i.  47)  were  to  impose  on  mathematicians  the  Pytha- 
gorean maxim  of  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  what  carnivorous  stu* 
dent  of  geometry   would  ever  get  to  the  end  of  the  First  Book 
in  Euclid  ?    Or  if  we  could  concnive  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions 
bad,   somehow  or  other,  been  combined  with  an  obligation  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  wine ;  does  any  one  believe  that  it  would 
have  gained  its  present  undisputed  establishment  throughout  the 
scientific  world  ? — Should  we  not  at  this  very  day  have  many  a 
thirsty  analist  protesting  that  he  was  under  an  absolute  inability 
to  comprehend  or  to  credit  the  system  ?^ 

But  what,  if  miracles,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
should  not  always  be  found  agreeable  to  the  commands  of  God  ? 
— What,  if  the  power  of  working  them  should  have  sometimes 
fallen  into  bad  hands,  and  have  been  used  for  evil  purposes  f — 
Wliat,  if  a  wonder  could  be  worked  in  confirmation  of  the  duty  of 
Idolatry  ?* — Or  in  defiance  of  a  message  of  the  Most  High  ?|-— Or 
in  establishing  the  pretensions  of  a  false  Christ  ?J— What,  if  those 

♦  Deut.xiii.  1,2,  3.  +  Exod.  vii.  11.      ^         J  Matt.  xxW.  t4. 
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who  were  outcasts  themselves,  should  have  prophesied  and  ejected 
evil  spirits  ?^ — Would  not  this  render  the  worth  of  mintcles 
themselves  in  evidence  of  revelation  equivocal  ?  Many  of  our 
divines  would  here  deny  the  premises ;  would  not  allow  that  any 
confusion  of  this  kind  was  permitted,  and  explain,  accordingly, 
the  texts  which  may  seem  to  imply  the  contrary.  If,  however, 
we  admit  this  objection  of  the  Deists  to  be  well-founded — if 
we  admit  that  such  abuse  of  supernatural  gifts  was  sometimes 
allowed,  and  that,  being  allowed,  it  caused  many  to  doubt ; 
still  are  not  great  abilities  very  often  suffered  in  these  days  to 
do  the  same  ?  Such  a  prophet,  or  worker  of  miracles,  as  we 
speak  of,  would  but  have  been  playing  a  part  similar  to  that 
which  a  Tindal,  or  a  Bolingbroke,  or  a  Paine,  has  played  since, 
and  lived.  They  would  but  have  been  applying  high  talents  to 
base  ends.  The  truth  is,  the  possessor  of  rare  endowments,  of 
whatever  kind,  if  he  prostitutes  them  to  the  object  of  making 
^  one  of  the  little  ones'  to  offend,  will  have  to  answer  for  it ;  but 
then  the  little  ones  themselves,  upon  this  as  upon  other  occasions, 
are  expected  to  exercise  their  own  understanding  (*  that  candle  of 
the  Lord  within  them,'f )  upon  the  tendency  of  the  conflicting 
evidence,  which,  no  doubt,  Providence  will  always  take  care  shall 
preponderate  on  the  side  of  the  truth  ;  and  the  perplexity  may  con- 
stitute a  part  of  their  trial,— it  may  be  the  Master's  pleasure  that 
the  ^  wise  servant'  shall  have  his  discretion  subjected  to  this  very 
test. 

But  the  severity  with  which  the  Deity  is  made  to  act  in  scrip- 
ture is  another  lion  in  the  way ;  a  nation  is  to  he  cut  off,  not  in 
its  guilty  members  only,  but  in  all  that  belongs  to  it, — ox  and 
sheep,  infant  and  suckling,  camel  and  ass.  Is  not  this  a  hard  say- 
ing? Yet,  hard  as  it  is,  it  is  just  what  the  course  of  nature  con- 
firms. A  flood,  for  insfance,  now  acts  under  precisely  the  same 
orders,  as  a  Joshua  or  a  Saul  did  heretofore, — making  no  greater 
distinction  of  persons  or  things.  When  Catania,  or  Lima,  or  Lisbon 
was  destroyed,  no  reservation  was  observed  in  favour  of  women, 
or  children,  or  cattle.  The  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed 
them  up,  whatever  was  their  innocence.     Yet 

^  Plagues  and  earthquakes  shake  not  heaven's  design.' 
Or,  again, — must  not  vast  numbers  miscarry  under  a  dispensation 
like  that  of  Christianity,  where  so  much  is  exacted  of  beings  so 
frail  ?  Can  that  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  Author  of 
the  universe,  which  portrays  him  under  the  character  of  an 
austere,  man,— or,  can  that  scheme  belong  to  the  merciful  God 
which  describes  the  gate  of  his  kingdom  as  strait,  the  way  nar- 

•  Matt.  tU.  SS,  S3.  t  Prov.  «.  t7. 
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row,  and  the  incomers  few  ?    Are  there  so  many  beings  to  h% 
bom  only   to  perish  ?     Here  we  feel  that  we  are  entering  oo 
'  tbooghts  abstruse,'  which  warn  us,  with  Eve,  to  withdraw.    But 
still,  appalling  as  the  consideration  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  very 
trae,  thiat  in  the  actual  constitution  of  things,  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  prodigious  waste  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life<^that  of 
the  seeds  sown,  few  grow  into  plants — that  of  the  animals  which 
see  the  light,  few  are  bom  to  enjoy  it — that  we  give  a  corporal 
pang  to  many  a  poor  beetle  as  we  walk  across  the  6eld — that  we 
boil  water  for  our  food,  and  destroy  myriads  of  animated  atoms. 
The  pbjection  thus  viewed  ought,  indeed,  to  stimulate  our  exer- 
tioo,  but   certainly  ought  not  to  shake  our  faith.     Or,  further 
tftiU,  that  punishment,  having  no  endy  or  next  to  none,  should 
be  assigned  to  sins  committ^  duting  the  brief  span  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  seems  to   be   hard    measure,  difficult  for 
flesh  and   blood  to  believe.      Yet   the   constitution    of  nature 
appears  to    uphold    the  dismal  doctrine ;  for  how  often  does  a 
single  act  of  folly  or  guilt  entail  upon  the  oflfender  a  whole  life  of 
ramring,  sorrow,  or  shame  ! — the  chastisement  out  of  all  proper- 
tioD  (as  might  be  supposed)  to  the  sin.     It  was  the  unwise  or 
unjust  exaction  (call  it  which  you  will)  of  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
thirty  shilUnes,  from  one  of  his  subjects,  that  inflicted  upon  a  kinc 
of  England  the  downfall  of  his  throne,  the  loss  of  his  head,  and 
the  exile  d  his  children.     It  was  a  single  act  of  carelessness  (if 
we  are  to  believe  Shakspeare)  in  putting  into  another  king's  band, 
by  nusCake,  a  schedule  of  efiects,  that  excited  the  monarch's  cu- 
pidity, and  wrought  the  plunder,  the  disgrace,  and,  eventually,  the 
death  of  a  Wolsey. 

But  the  method  by  which  revelation  represents  the  Deity  to 
eflkct  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  man  is  very  roundabout. 
From  a  Being  whom  nothing  can  let  or  hinder,  a  more  direct 
and  expeditious  course  was  to  be  expected.  Yet  why  so? 
Certainly  the  system  on  which  this  world  proceeds  argues  no 
such  precipitation  of  plan — quite  the  contrary.  You  may  say, 
God  might  command  the  stones  to  be  made  bread,  or  the 
doods  to  rain  it ;  but  this  he  does  not.  He  chooses  rather  to 
leave  mankind  to  till,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  gather  into  barns,  to 
grind,  to  bake,  and  then  to  eat — a  process  not  only  very  long, 
but  in  some  respects,  a  priori,  very  unpromising,  very  omHkely  to 
answer  its  end.  But,  as  one  of  our  old  divines  quaintly  remarks, 
the  Almighty  ^  not  unusually  looks  the  contrary  way  to  that  he 
moves  ;  and  while  men  love  to  go  the  nearest  way,  and  often  fail, 
€k>d  commonly  goes  about,  and  in  his  own  time  comes  safe  home*' 
But  the  whole  apparatus  of  Christianity  is  mean^  unworthy  its 
magnificent  pretensions ; — its  seat,  the  bosom  of  God — its  voice, 
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the  harmony  of  Ibe  world.  Be  it  so  :  join,  if  you  will,  in  the  que- 
rulous crj  of  that  mighty  man,  the  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Ring 
of  Syria, — still  the  argument  of  analogy  demolishes  the  objection, 
whatever  may  be  its  force  ;  for  what  is  more  common  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  than  for  prodigious  consequences  to  flow  from 
apparently  mean  beginnings?  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
rambles  into  a  Turkish  village,  and  what  comes  of  it  ? — She  sends 
to  England  the  secret  of  inoculation,  thereby,  perhaps,  contri- 
buting more  to  the  welfare  of  her  countrymen,  than  all  the  con- 
querors of  the  East.  Dr  Jenner  observes,  that  the  milk-maids 
of  Gloucestershire  escape  the  small-pox  altogether  ;  and  what  is 
the  result  ? — that  vaccination  is  discovered,  and  the  uncleanly  flux 
of  a  cow  mitigates  still  further  that  noisome  disease,  and  econo- 
mises life  more  successfully  than  a  whole  college  of  physicians. 

But  the  scheme  of  the  atonement,  as  developed  in  revelation, 
seems  to  exhibit  the  Deity  as  regardless  whether  the  innocent  or 
the  guilty  sufler,  provided  suflering  there  be  :  is  this  credible  ?  It 
may  be  a  difficulty  (for  all  the  objections  we  have  touched  are  real 
difficulties),  but  is  is  a  difficulty  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  as  that 
which  the  scheme  of  nature  presents,  and  neither  greater  nor  less. 
*  /have  done  wickedly,  but  these  sheep  what  have  they  done  ?'  is 
not  an  exclamation  fitted  for  David  only.  Napoleon  determines 
upon  an  invasion  of  Russia, — the  unjust  act  is  not  immediately 
visited  upon  himself;  he  coolly  puts  on  his  fur-cloak,  gets  into  his 
traineau,  and  flies  to  his  faithful  city ;  but  bis  innocent  followers 
{innocent  of  planning  the  enterprise,  we  mean)  are  called  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  iniquity,  by  being  frozen  to  death  round  the  ashes 
of  their  own  watch-fires.  Delirant  reges^  plectuntur  Achivi^  is  an 
adage  of  very  old  standing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the 
arrangement  is  not  at  all  incredible. 

But  why  an  atonement  at  all  ? — why  should  not  repentance 
alone  suffice  to  reconcile  us  to  the  Deity  ?  We  are  not  bound  to 
tell  why ;  but  this  we  can  tell,  that  in  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
sorrow  for  offences  does  not  in  general  remove  the  evil  tbey  entail 
upon  the  offender — it  does  not  *  trammel  up  the  consequence  ;' 
it  does  not,  for  instance,  acquit  the  deceiver  of  his  comtempt,  or 
the  libertine  of  his  disease,  or  the  rogue  of  his  halter.^— Affliction 
there  may  be,  but  there  must  be  fine  too ;  and  the  natural  feelings 
of  mankind  bear  witness  to  this,  for  (as  we  have  already  hinted), 
if  sorrow  had  been  thought  enough  by  the  heathens,  why  should 
they  have  added  sacrifice  ?  There  is  one  consideration,  however, 
suggested  by  analogy,  which  is  an  answer  to  this,  and  to  almost  all 
objections  both  against  natural  religion  and  revealed — our  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  either.  We  erect  ourselves  into  judges  whilst 
w%  are  not  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  case  ; — we  decide 
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( 
upon  apiece  of  very  intricate  mecbaDisro,  whilst  we  are  acquainted 
with  very  few  of  its  parts ;— we  pronounce  dogmatically  upon  a 
move  at  chess,  whilst  we  do  not  see  all  the  positions  of  the  men. 
The  constitution  of  nature  is  evidently  a  scheme.     Thus  the  rela- 
tion of  the  diflferent  part^of  a  watch  to  one  another  is  not  more 
certain  than  that  of  the  several  parts  of  the  animal  frame.     The 
spring,  the  barrel,  the  chain,  the  wheels,  are  all  proportionate 
and  adapted  each  to  each,  but  with  no  greater  care  than  the  bones 
are  articulated  ;    the  hinges  of  the  joints  made  double  or  single ; 
the  vitals  protected,  the  head  by  a  strong  box,  the  heart  by  a 
basket    of  ribs  ;  no  one  member  being  able  to  say  to  another,  '  I 
have   no  need  of  thee.'     Here,  then,  is  relation  of  parts  in  the 
individual — indicating  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  a  scheme. 
Let  us  extend  our  circle,  and  we  may  observe  that  the  lungs  of 
animals  are  made  with  a  reference  to  the  air  they  have  to  breathe, 
their  eyes  to  the  light  whereby  they  are  to  see  ;  for  the  former 
could  not  play  in  such  an  element  as  water,  nor  the  latter  be  useful 
for  vision,  if  the  rays  of  light  impinged  with  the  momentum  of  a 
bail-storm.     Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  sym- 
metrjf  with  which  all  things  are  constructed  ;    quadrupeds  and 
birds  bearing  some  proportion  to  man  and  to  one  other  in  size  ; 
vegetables  only  suflfered  to  attain  a  height  suitable  to  those  who 
have  to  live  among  them  or  upon  them.     With  what  alarm  should 
we  contemplate  the  growth  of  grass,  if  there  was  no  assignable 
limit  to  its  elevation — if  it  threatened  to  bury  us  alive,  like  Gul- 
liver in  the  corn  of  the  Brobdignags  ;    or  how  should  we  be  dis- 
mayed on  observing  the  advance  of  a  blight,  when  the  insects 
composing  it  might  severally  assume  (no  law  forbidding)  the  size 
of  a  behemoth?  Here,  then,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  individiml 
to  the  place  he  lives  in — still  a  scheme.     Once  more  let  us  extend 
our  circle,  and  we   find  the  air  standing  in  due  relation,  not  only 
to  the  lungs  of  animals  on  the  earth,  but  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
receiving  his  rays,  not  as  upon  a  bed  of  wool,  but  upon  a  trans- 
parent, subtile,  elastic  substance,  through  which  they  may  be  rea- 
dily drawn  by  '  a  team  of  little  atomies'  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation.    Here  we  have  the  relation  of  nearer  to  more  remote  parts 
— still  a  scheme.     Yet  more  :  the  sun   to  which  we   have  thus 
traced  up,  stands  in  his  turn  related  to  other  planets  besides  ours ; 
the  law  by  which  he  attracts  them,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  he 
contains,  being  no  less  nicely  adjusted  than  the  minutest  of  the 
subordinate  elements  which  we  have  been  examining ;  and  if  we 
could  explore  the  abyss  beyond,  we  should  probably  perceive  that 
this  system  itself,  of  which  the  sun  is  thus  the  centre,  holds  a  rela- 
tionsbip'  no  less  complete  to  other  systems  as  great  and  glorious  as 
our  own  ;  and  thus,  that  the  mutual  dependencies  of  things  are 
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unbroken  throughout  the  entire  universe,  and  that  ail  conspire  to 
one  vast  and  incomprehensible  scheme.  Then  again,  the  several 
parts  of  such  a  sjstem  are  not  to  be  regarded  under  one  relation 
only  (as  we  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  considering  them),  but  under 
many  relations,  involved  and  interwoven  in  a  manner  the  most  com- 
plicated^-one  principle  answering  many  ends.  Thus,  the  con- 
struction of  the  body  is,  in  its  essential  features,  the  same,  whelher 
the  animal  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  sky. 
So  again,  the  air  which  supplies  the  lungs  is  equally  fitted  for  the 
propagation  of  sounds,  the  conveyance  of  scents,  the  mitigation 
of  heat,  the  aliment  of  vegetables,  or  the  impulse  of  vessels — the 
constitution  of  nature  hereby  exhibiting  itself,  not  merely  as  a 
scheme,  but  as  a  scheme  of  extreme  complexity,  full  of  wheels 
within  wheels, — if  touched  in  one  place,  trembling  under  the  touch 
in  a  thousand  other  places.  Now,  4his  being  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  things,  would  it  not  be  idle  in  any  professor  in  the 
world  to  get  up  and  say,  ^  such  a  particular  in  this  mechanism 
is  defective ;  it  would  have  been  better  thus :  the  air,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  been  far  less  objectionable,  if  it  had  not 
been  of  a  destiny  sufficient  to  blow  down  my  castles.'  It  might 
be  an  advantage  to  you  that  your  castles  should  have  stood 
(would  be  the  obvious  answer) ;  but  supposing  the  change,  bow 
would  the  system  at  large  be  affected  by  it, — the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals, the  passage  of  light,  the  aliment  of  plants,  and  numberless 
other  matters,  of  which  we  know  nothing?  It  is  possible  that 
this  alteration  for  which  you  plead  would  have  involved  the  de- 
rangement of  the  universe.  Your  suggestion  (saving  your  Pro- 
fessorship) might  be,  after  all  (as  Horsiey  would  have  said,)  only 

*  a  rude  jog  from  the  clumsy  fist  of  a  cloWn,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  machine.' 

The  natural  government  of  God,  then,  being  evidently  a 
sclienUy  and  a  very  elaborate  one,  it  is  probable  from  analogy  that 
his  moral  government  is  a  scheme  too;  indeed,  there  is  further 
cause  for  believing  this,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  physical 
world  seems  to  be  itself  in  relation  to  the  moral,  just  as  the  vege- 
table is  subordinate  to  the  animal,  and  the  animal  to  the  intel- 
lectual kingdom  ;  but  if  a  scheme  at  all,  then  one  having  a  multi- 
tude of  bearings,  very  few  of  which  come  within  our  cognizance. 
To  raise  objections,  therefore,  against  what  we  may  fancy  irregu- 
larities in  it,  whether  we  look  to  the  general  plan  of  Providence, 
or  to  Christianity  as  a  particular  scheme  under  that  plan,  is  to 
charge   God  foolishly,  because  it  is  to  charge  him    ignorantly. 

*  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?' — it 
may  still  be  justly  replied,  as  it  heretofore  was,  to  such  puny  as- 
sailants,— *  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  q>rings  of  the  sea  ?  haat 
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tboa  walked  in  the  search  of  the  depths?.    Have  the  gates  of  death 
been  opened  to  thee,  or  knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ?' 
It  maj  not,  therefore,  be  more  unphilosophical  to  find  fault  with 
the  physical  order  of  things,  on  the  score  that  where  there  is  such 
air  as  ours  there  may  be  hurricanes,  than  to  reproach  the  moral 
order  of  things  with  the  existence  of  evil,  the  partial  diffusion  of 
good,  the  imperfect  evidence  for  the  truth  of  revelation,  or  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  it*,  the  true  answer  in  both  cases  being 
one  and  the  same — that  we  are  quarrelling,  not  with  independent 
matters,  standing  alone  or  on  their  own  merits,  but  with  parts  of 
a  very  intricate  scheme,  subservient  to  it  in  how  many  ways,  and 
with  what  propriety,  he  only  who  can  survey  the  whole  can  tell. 
This  is  a  portion  of  his  great  theme  on  which  Bishop  Butler  de- 
lights to  dwell ;  his  Sermons,  as  well  as  his  Essay,  are  full  of  it. 
^or  can  vre  picture  to  ourselves  a  more  instructive  lesson,  than 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  grave  example  of  such  a  man  ;  that 
he,  so  acute,  so  patient,  so  profound,  so  fruitful  in  anticipating 
objections,  so  candid  in  estimating,  so  triumphant  in  repelling 
them,  so  gifted  with  powers  of  combining  and  developing  the 
hints  of  God's  secret  counsels,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face 
of  things, — that  he,  a  man  thus  endowed,  a  giant  even  in  days 
when  giants  there  were,  should  ever  be  reminded,  and  should 
ever  be  reminding  us,  of  his  ignorance  ;  that  the  Incomprehen- 
sible, the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  sets  all  the  pride  of  our  under- 
standings at  nought,  and  by  intricacies  which  He  gives  us  to 
unravel,  and  contrarieties  which  He  gives  us  to  reconcile,  and 
depths  which  He  gives  us  to  fathom,  and  shades  which  He  givea 
us  to  illumine,  forces  from  us  a  confession  unfeigned,  that  the 
wisest  are  but  as  fools  when  measuring  themselves  against  Him, 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  and  who  oft,  amidst 
'  Thick  clouds  and  dark 
Chooses  to  dwell,  his  glory  anobscnred, 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Circles  his  throne.' 
Such  an  example  cannot  be  lost  upon  an  age  in  which  any  mo- 
desty is  left — rebuking  the  superficial  scoffer,  as  it  does,  after  the 
manner  of  Newton  to  Halley,  *Mund,  Mund,  talk  not  of  this 
question  ;  you  have  not  considered  it,  I  have.' 

Such  is  the  argument  from  analogy ;  the  most  effectual,  per- 
haps, that  can  be  urged  against  the  unbeliever ;  for  many  of  his 
objections,  being  indisputable  difficulties,  do  not  always  admit  of 
a  ready  answer,  and  an  abortive  attempt  at  one  would  only 
strengthen  his  prejudice  and  harden  his  heart.  But,  to  retort  his 
own  objections  upon  himself,  to  drive  him  (if  he  would  be  true  to 
kis  principles)  from  unbelief  to  atheism — from  a  philosophy  which 
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stumbles,  to  be  sure,  at  the  foolishness  of  a  confession  of  the  faith, 
to  a  philosophy  that  reposes  in  the  wisdom  of  a  confession,  that 
there  may  be  contrivance  without  a  contriver,  and  governance 
without  a  guide, — this  is  to  take  him  in  his  own  toils,  and  to  goad 
him  into  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  a  verdict  which  saddles  him 
with  conclusions  so  monstrous. 

We  cannot  close  our  paper  without  adverting  to  a  dissertation 
by  the  Rev  Daniel  Wilson,  prefixed  to  his  cheap  edition  of  the 
Analogy.  We  do  it  with  the  most  entire  good-wiil  to  its  author 
(however  we  may  differ  from  him ),  whose  desire  to  give  increased 
circulation  to  such  a  work,  at  such  a  period,  can  be  viewed 
with  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  unmingled  respect.  And 
here  we  may  observe  in  passing,  that  this  revival  of  a  taste  for 
the  writings  of  Bishop  Butler,  indicated  by  the  several  publi- 
cations of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times ;  for,  whether  the  demand 
for  those  writings  originated  with  the  laity  themselves,  who 
would  satisfy  their  own  scruples,  or  with  the  clergy,  who  would 
supply  them  with  the  best  means  of  doing  so,  no  better  choice 
could  have  been  made — none  more  candid,  more  discreet,  more 
according,  to  knowledge.  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr  Wilson  to 
say,  that  he  shows  every  disposition  to  pay  suitable  homage  to 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  church  ;'  and  that  his  epitome  of 
the  Analogy  is  faithful  and  luminous.  Still  he  has  some  fault  to 
find  with  the  bishop  of  Durham.  The  learned  prelate  is  not 
sufficiently  scriptural  in  his  language,  nor  elevated  in  his  views  of 
Christianity: — 

*  It  is  impossible  (says  Mr  Wilson)  to  calculate  the  additional  good 
which  the  Analogy  would  have  effected,  if  its  unnumbered  readers  bad 
been  instructed  more  adequately  by  it  in  the  spiritual  death  and  ruin 
of  man  in  all  his  powers  by  the  fall ;  in  the  inestimable  constitution  of 
special  grace  established  by  the  Gospel ;  in  the  gratuitous  justification 
of  the  sincere  believer  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  in  the  divine  nature 
and  properties  of  true  faith  ;  in  the  mighty  operatioos  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  illuminating  and  sanctifying  man  ;  and  in  the  consolation  and 
universal  obedience  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith.' — p.  143. 

Now,  to  the  opinion  here  expressed  we  cannot  altogether  sub- 
scribe ;  for  to  whom  was  the  Analogy  chiefly  addressed  ?  Not  to 
believers,  though  to  them  it  does  indirectly  minister,  confirming 
them  in  their  acceptance  of  that  religion  which  the  constitution  of 
nature  bespeaks  to  be  a  twin-sister  of  its  own;  but  it  was  for 
sceptics,  or  unbelievers,  that  it  was  principally  meant ;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  had  not  such  abounded  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Butler, 
the  Analogy  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  For  he  lived  at  a 
time,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  when  *  the  licentiousness  of  the 
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vpper  daases,  combined  with  the  irreh'gion  industriouslj  propa- 
gated amongst  the  lower,'  was  tending  to  produce  '  total  profli- 
gaej ;'  when  a  ^  levelling  spirit,  upon  atheistical  principles,'  was 
to  be  apprehended,  as  it  had  before  been  actually  experienced 
00  principles  of  enthusiasm  ;*  when  ^  religion  was  become  so  very 
rmmmabU,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heart  and  affections, 
if  sueh  words  signify  any  thing  but  the  faculty  by  which  we  dis- 
eem  q>eeulative  truth  ;'{  when  it  was  thought  needful  to  propitiate 
the  bearers  of  a  sermon  on  the  ^  Love  of  God,'  by  protesting  at 
the  outset  that  the  ^  subject  was  a  real  one,  nothing  in  it  enthusi- 
astic or  unreasonable  ;' j:  when,  ^  in  every  view  of  things,  and  up- 
on all  accounts,  irreligion  was  the  chief  danger  ;'§  when  to  preach 
the  love  of  our  enemies  was  called  '  rant  ;'||  when  *  there  was  a 
seoeral  decay  of  religion  in  the  nation,  observed  by  every  one, 
for  some  time  the  complaint  of  all  serious  persons — the  influence 
of  it  more  and  more  wearing  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  even  of 
those  who  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject, whilst  the  numbers  of  those  who  did,  and  who  professed 
themselves  unbelievers,  increased — and  with  their  numbers  their 
seal,  »eal  for  nothings  but  against  every  thing  that  ivas  good 
amd  sacred  amongst  men  ;'ir  when  '  the  signs  of  God's  coming' 
were  believed  to  be  ^  but  too  apparent ;'  for  that,  ^  as  different 
ages  had  been  distinguished  by  different  sorts  of  particular  errors 
WM  vices,  so  the  deplorable  distinction  of  that  was,  an  avowed 
ieom  of  religion  in  some,  and  a  growing  disregard  of  it  in  the 
generality.'** 

These  were  the  times  for  which  Butler  had  to  provide  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  acted  like  a  wise  master-builder,  when 
he  laid  the  foundation,  and  left  others  to  build  thereon.  Besides, 
it  was  not  Butler's  object  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
hot  to  prove  its  credibility  :  he  was  not  its  interpreter,  but  its 
advocate.  With  the  doctrines,  in  their  full  extent,  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  (which  was  his  concern )  had  comparatively  little 
to  do.  It  was  applicable  indeed  to  the  gross  features  of  Christi- 
anity, and  to  these  he  applied  it,  but  to  the  nicer  details  it  was 
not.  The  element  was  of  a  quality  fit  for  injection  into  the  main 
trunks  and  arteries,  but  was  not  subtle  enough  to  insinuate  itself 
into  all  the  minuter  parts  of  the  vascular  system.  It  was  appli- 
cable, f<rr  instance,  to  the  great  dispensation  of  a  Mediator,  but 
not  to  his  metaphysical  nature,  or  to  the  degree  of  ruin  (whether 
total  or  partial)  from  which  He  restored  mankind  ;  and,  indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  pains  Butler  takes  io 
avoid  all  questions  which  might  immediately  or  remotely  minister 

•  Sermont,  vol.  i.  p.  347,  Oxford.  t  p.  227.  if  p.  228.  ♦  p.  300. 
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to  strife — all  questions  which  might  narrow  the  sphere  wttbtn 
which  his  book  would  be  suffered  to  walk  with  effect.     He  does 
not  wish  to  speak  to  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  to  philosophers  of 
this  school  or  of  that,  but  he  wishes  to  speak  to  men  in  general—* 
to  plead  the  credibility  of  Scripture  in  general ;  and,  for  that  pur-« 
pose,  to  use  (as  the  algebraists  would  saj)  general  expresmns^^ 
Hence  such  terms  as  *  faculties  of  perception  and  action,'  *  liTing 
powers,'  *  living  agents,'  *  the  living  being  each  man  calls  himself,* 
which,  to  be  justly  estimated,  (as  Mr  Hampden  properly  observes,) 
must  be  regarded  as  exclusions  of  any  particular  theory  concern- 
ing the  soul.     In  like  manner,  he  speaks  of '  the  unknown  event, 
death  ;'  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  still,  he  wHl 
not  shackle  himself  ( logical  as  he  is)  with  a  definition  of  the  sense 
in  which  he  uses  the  word  ^  miracle,'  contenting  himself  with  8ay« 
ing,  that '  the  notion  of  it,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  divine  mis^ 
sion,  has  been  stated  with  great  exactness  by  divines,  and  is,^  he 
thinks,  '  sufficiently  understood  by  every  one.'     Moreover,  the 
obscurity  of  Bishop  Butler,  which  has  been  sometimes  complained 
of,  arises,  as  far  as  it  exists,  chiefly  out  of  this  very  mode  of  treat« 
ing  his  subject ;  for  he  was  hereby  sometimes  ^  obliged  to  expren 
himself  in  a  manner  which  might  seem  strange  to  such  as  A'd  ^ic4 
observe  the  reason  far  it;^  and  the  secret  operation  of  the  same 
principle  probably  caused  him  to  be  so  very  sparing  of  his  exatt* 
pies — his  mind  still  delighting  to  read  nature  with  a  broad  eye^ 
and  ^  scarce  bringing  itself  to  set  down  instances.'     Persons  net 
familiar  with  the  analytical  nomenclature  are  often  puzeled  with 
a  proposition,  where  the  numbers  are  expressed  in  letters,  who 
would  readily  understand  it  if  a  particular  case  were  taken,  and 
figures  substituted  for  them. 

Nor  is  this  all :  so  determined  is  Butler  to  cast  bis  net  as  wide 
as  possible,  *  to  gather  of  every  kind,'  that  he  frequently  argues 
upon  the  principles  of  others  and  not  his  own  ;  proving  his  point, 
to  be  sure,  not  from  those  principles,  but  notwithstanding  then, 
^  omitting  what  he  thinks  true'  (and  we  beg  attention  to  this,  as 
bearing  very  closely  on  the  question  in  debate) '  and  of  the  utmost 
importance,  merely  because  by  others  thought  unintelligible  or 
not  true.'*  Now,  Mr  Wilson  will  not  deny,  that  some  of  the 
propositions  which  he  would  willingly  have  seen  adopted  into  the 
work  of  Bishop  Butler,  were,  at  least,  matters  of  much  debate  in 
Bishop  Butler's  time.  Mr  Wilson  beUeves  them  to  their  full 
extent :  he  finds  them  (so  he  expressly  saysf)  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  the  plan  of '  the  Analogy  ;'  then  can  he  still  profit  by  'the 
Analogy,'  and  add  to  it  that  which  he  thinks  lacking.  Another 
man  may  believe  them  only  to  a  more  limited  extent :  he  also 

•  p.  408.  t  Dissert,  p.  145. 
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finds  his  opinions  compatible  with  ^  the  Analogy' — be  therefore  can 
profit  bj  it  too.  A  third  may  not  as  yet  believe  them  at  all  (and 
amongst  the  motley  multitude  for  which  Butler  had  to  cater,  this 
was  a  very  common  character) :  he,  therefore,  is  to  be  won,  not 
by  overwhelming  him  at  once  with  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
gospel,  but  by  submitting  to  him  that  the  gospel  is  not  a  thing 
incredibUj  and  leaving  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  ^  A 
narrow-necked  bottle,'  says  Quintilian  somewhere,  'must  be 
humoured  :  pour  gently,  or  you  spill  instead  of  fill.'  '  Reculer 
pour  mieux  sauter'  is  not  the  worst  of  French  proverbs. 

But,  indeed, '  the  entire  corruption,'  or '  the  total  moral  ruin'  of 
man,  or  the  alienation  of  his  wkole  moral  nature  from  God,'*  which 
Mr  Wilson  would  have  had  introduced  by  Butler,  is  a  doctrine 
which  that  profound  inquirer  did  not  hold ;  and,  moreover,  is  a 
doctrine,  which,  if  established,  would,  in  our  opinion,  shake  his 
argument  to  its  foundations.  In  his  Sermons,  which  abound  in 
elements  of  his  greater  work,  and  in  some  cases  may  serve  as  a 
commentary  upon  it,  he  is  chiefly  occupied  in  determining  the  in- 
ward frame  of  man  ;  and  his  own  search  and  experience  lead  him 
lo  think  that  his  form  had  not  yet  lost  all  her  original  brightness ; 
tlM^  in  addition  to  those  passions  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  brutes,  there  is  another  principle  peculiar  to  him,  even  a 
coBseience,  a  moral  sense,  a  something, — call  it  by  what  name  we 
please,  whereby  we  re^ctively  assign  to  right  and  wrong,  appro* 
batjon  or  Uame  ;  that  this  principle  is  felt  to  speak  like  one  having 
authority — authority  as  distinguished  from  mere  power^  for  this 
any  baser  principle  may  possess ;  that  it  seats  itself  above  the  other 
ttonstituent  parts  of  our  nature, — inspects  them,  pronounces  on 
them,  nothing  within  us  meanwhile  denouncing  this  as  an  act  of 
unbecoming  usurpation ;  that  however  the  rabble-rout  of  disorderly 
passions  may  attempt  to  set  it  at  nought,  it  is  still  acknowledged 
as  a  sovereign  (in  this  instance  at  least)  by  divine  right ;  that  the 
Author  of  Nature,  by  planting  such  a  monitor  within  us,  answer- 
ing to  rirtue  or  vice  by  a  corresponding  pleasure  or  pang,  after 
Ae  manner  of  a  gratified  or  violated  sense,  now  recognising,  as 
with  the  feelings  of  the  enchanter, 

<  the  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground,' 
and  now  again  perceiving,  as  with  those  of  the  witch, 
'  By  the  pricking  of  the  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes' — 

that  the  Author  of  Nature,  by  endowing  us  with  such  a  faculty, 
declares  himself  for  virtue  and  against  vice  ;  declares,  therefore, 

•  Dissert.,  pp.  131, 144. 
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his  present  government  not  to  be  arbitrary  but  morale  and  ther^bj^ 
declares  (as  Butler  argues)   that  a  future  state  of   rewards  and 
punishments,  dispensed  according  to  a  moral  rule,  shall  be  the 
final  consummation  of  all  things.     It  is  therefore,  ultimately,  upon 
this  basis  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  implanted  to  a  certain  de* 
gree  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  Butler  builds  bis  high  argument : 
deny  it,  that  is,  assert  the  total  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and 
his  foundations  sink  under  him.     Nor  does  Mr  Wilson  himself, 
in  some  places,  fail  of  being  aware  of  this.     It  seems  to  us,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  him  ;  for  he  elsewhere 
expressly  asserts,  that  *  all  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  ap* 
peal  to  our  moral  nature,  and  meet  precisely  the  faculty  of  judging 
which  we  still  possess  ;  and  would  have  no  medium  of  proof,  and 
therefore  no  authority  to  convince,  if  this  moral  sense  should  b€ 
denied.'*     Now  this  is  just  what  Butler  would  contend ;  bat 
how  is  it  consistent  with  that  doctrine  of  a  <  total  moral  rtdny^  which 
it  is  made  a  matter  of  charge  against  him  that  he  did  not  Sufi* 
ciently  inculcate  ?    To  allow  a  '  moral  sense^^  and  yet  to  inriat  on 
a  ^  total  moral  ruin,'  appears  to  us  as  incongruous  as  to  allow  soAoe 
sense  of  hearing,  and  yet  to  insist  on  a  total  deafness.    Let  ua 
not  be  misunderstood.     We  are  not  undertaking  to  draw  human 
nature  into  lime,  but  only  to  draw  it  out  of  coal-dust — to  shelter 
it  under  those  principles  which  a  Hooker  or  a  Barrow  baa  de* 
livered  to  us,  who,  whilst  they  maintained  the  existence  of  alaw 
of  reason,  ^  a  law  comprehending  all  those  things  which  men,  bj 
the  light  of  their  natural  understanding,  evidently  know,  or  at 
least  may  know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbeseeming,  virtuooa  er 
vicious,  good  or  evil  for  them  to  do,'f  were  at  the  same  time 
ready  to   confess  that  it  would  be  in  vain  ^  to  search  all  the 
generations  of  men,  sithence   the  fall  of  our  father,  Adam,   to 
find  one  man  that  hath  done  one  action  which  hath  passed  from 
him  pure,   without  one  stayne   or  blemish  at  all.'j:      No  man 
can  be   farther  than  Bishop  Butler  from  advocating,  with  the 
Schoolmen  of  old,  the  integrity  of  our  nature.     The  suppositkMi 
that  the  ^  world  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  seems  to  him  the  very  groond 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  if  not  provable  by  reason,  al 
least  not  contrary  to  it.'§     No  man  can  vindicate  more  nobly  or 
more  thankfully  the  merciful  scheme  of  the  atonement,  (if  there  be 
any  one  part  of  his  book  more  satisfactory  than  another,  it  is  where 
he  handles  this  vital  question  ;)  but  that  does  not  entail  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  tffadngW  the  image  of  its  Creator  altogeUier  finHD 

*  p.  110.  t  Eccles.  Pol.,  B.  1.  ♦  8. 

f  Hooker's  *  Discourse  of  Justification.'    See,  also,  Barrow,  vol.  I.,  fol.,  Ser.  zzfi.  ; 
ToU  ii.,  Ser.  Tii. ;  as  compared  with  vol.  if.,  Ser.  i. 
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Ae  soul  of  the  unregenerate  man,  as  a  preliminarj  step-— thereby 
confounding  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  the  charity  of  a  Titus 
with  the  cruelty  of  a  Nero,  and  making  such  appeals  as  these,  of 
which  Scripture  contains  many,  unintelligible.  ^  The  heavens 
dedare  the  ^ry  of  Grod,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy- 
woHl:  there  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voice  is  heard 
among  them.'  The  creation,  therefore,  was  qualified  to  preacb| 
and  man  (the  natural  man)  had  a  certain  corresponding  capacity 
to  receive  what  was  taught.  '  The  gentiles  which  have  not  the 
law  do  by  nature  the  things  written  in  the  law.'  The  gentiles^ 
therefore,  were  not  wholly  lawless :  '  nature'  was  in  some  sense  a 
guide  to  them  in  morals.  God,  even  in  the  times  of  the  gentiles, 
Meft  not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he  did  good.'  Man, 
therefore,  must  have  been  in  some  measure  fitted  to  approve  the 
good,  to  apply  it  to  its  Author,  or  where  was  the  witness  f  '  If  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  thanks  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  (u  e» 
bealheBS)  love  those  that  love  them' — a  very  low  degree  of  be' 
nevolence  this  assuredly,  but  something  nevertheless.  ^  If  a  man 
provide  not  for  his  own,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  Infidels^ 
therefore^  were  capable  of  this  act  which  is  enjoined  Christians 
as  cemmendable.  ^  Yea,  and  why  even  of  yoursdves  judge  ye 
loot  what  is  right  P  asks  our  Lord.  In  themselves,  therefore^ 
was  lodged  some  capacity  of  doing  this,  or  why  the  Question  ? 
And  the  instinctive  aversion  which  is  felt  to  accept,  in  tne  literal 
meaning,  such  a  text  as  '  he  who  hateth  not  father  and  mother 
caanot  be  my  disciple,'  does  not  surely  arise  from  its  being  directly 
in  contradiction  to  other  texts,  (for  if  there  were  no  others  to 
qualify  it,  there  would  still  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter,)  but 
Amply  from  that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  a  man's  heart,  which 
tells  him  at  once  that  the  Almighty  cannot  intend  what  the  wor^ 
in  theil*  strict  acceptation  imply. 

Posnbly  some  ambiguity  may  have  arisen  in*  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  religious  persons  of  the  naturt  of  man,  from  the  dii^ 
ferent  senses  in  which  that  term  is  used  b  scripture  :  for  when 
the  apostle  says  that  the  gentiles  ^  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath,'  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  employ  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  he  says  that  the  ^  gentiles  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law.'  In  the  one  case,  man  is  spoken  of  as  the 
creatore  of  his  natural  appetites ;  in  the  other,  as  the  disciple  of 
his  natural  conscience.  And  perhaps  this  distinction  would  be 
fomid  the  key  to  other  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  language  of 
holy  writ.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  St  Paul  leaves  the 
I  tfbestion  of  the  degru  of  human  corruption  undetermined  ;  and 
I  that  we,  therefore,  may  safely  do  the  same.  That  it  is  very  great 
no  man  who  knows  his  own  heart  can  doubt.    But  it  is  the  prac« 
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Ute  of  tfaat  tpoftle,  when  he  would  humble  his  disciplea,  to  make 
his  appeal  rather  to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have  done,  than 
to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have  inherited — the  former  they  feel 
to  be  their /au^t,  the  latter  their  misfortune.  It  never  can  be  well 
to  exalt  one  part  of  a  system,  at  the  expense  of  another ;  to  mag« 
ntfy  the  mercies  of  redemption,  in  themselves  too  great  and 
glorious  to  need  exaggeration,  by  sinking  the  subject  of  that 
redemption  below  the  brutes,  and  holding  up  to  him  as  a  refles* 
tion  of  himself  a  monster  from  which  he  instinctively  recoils  as  a 
hideous  caricature.  '  Let  God  have  his  own,'  says  Bishop  Hall, 
(whose  authority  is  often  abused  on  this  point,)  '  in  the  wont 
creature;  yea, let  the  worst  creature  have  that  praise  which  God 
would  put  upon  it.'*  The  covenant  of  mercy  Bishop  Butler 
founds  in  this,  even  in  the  incarnation,  sacrifice,  and  interees* 
sion  of  Christ,  together  with  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  to  supersede  our  own  endeavours,  but  to  render  them 
e£Eeotual.f  But  having  thus  assigned  to  the  two  latter  persons 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  their  respective  shares  in  the  salvation  of 
man^  he  is  unwilling  to  rob  the  father  himself  of  the  honour  due 
in  turn  fo  Him  also ;  and  accordingly,  he  cautions  us  ^  not  to 
charge  God  foolishly,  by  ascribing  that  to  Him  or  the  nature  He 
has  given  us^  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our  own  abuse  of  k  :^ 
eddmg,  ^  men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
the  world,  according  to  the  experience  they  have  had  of  it,  but 
hsunan  nature^  comidered  as  the  divine  workmanship,  should, 
methinks,  be  treated  as  sacred,  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  He 
man.'l  And  this  image,  he  might  have  continued,  must  in  some 
degree  have  survived  the  Cadi,  for  the  murder  of  a  man,  of  a  fallen 
Bian  is  forbid,  expresdy  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  outrage 
against  that  image. — Geo.  ix.  6. 

This  is  the  creed  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and  before  we  condemn  it^ 
we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Socinians  of  the  present 
day  are  in  many  cases  the  .lineal  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
days' of  Cromwell ;  that  <  not  high  imaginations'  only,  but  ^  volun- 
tary humility'  also,  may  put  true  religion  in  jeopardy ;  its  history 
in  this  oduntry,  irom  the  Reformation  downwards,  bearing  anqpb 
teafimony  to  both  positions ;  and  that  whilst  it  has  alternately  su^ 
fered  under  a  dead  cakn  or  an  euroclydon,  according  as  extravagant 
notions  of  human  perfection  or  human  depravity  have  prevailed  for 
tbe  aeaaon,  tbeehuroh  of  England,  holdbg  that  middle  wny,  whieb, 
in  moat  eases,  is  the  safest,  content  to  leave  some  ground  JiS 
debatable,  and  laying  herself  out,  in  her  Artidos  and  Litiirgy,§ 

over 

*  CjiHewpl.,  B.  ix.  6.  t  V.  ii.  p.  444.  Oxf.  J  v.  il.  p.  134.  Oxf. 

f  W6  n(m  our  MAderi,  on  this  subject,  to  Arehbiihop  Lftwroocet  Bampton  Li<* 
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OTV  a  broad  and  eompreheiisive  basis,  as  it  beeonea  a  Batioiid 
drareb  to  do,  has  exercised  the  most  wholesome  influeoee  over 
die  rationalist  and  fanatic  in  their  turns,  bringing  both  back  to  a 
better  mind,  by  ^  making  her  own  moderation  known  unto  all 


AiT.  \ll.—Dc  la  J^umti  d^nnt  Didaimre.    Par  M.  Cotto, 
Conseiiler  a  la  Coar  Royale  de  Paris.    Paris*    18S0. 

UuT  of  the  troubled  ocean  of  French  politics,  we  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  in  beine  able  to  fish  up  a  pamphlet,  not 
only  masculine  in  its  style,  but  judicious  in  many  of  the  views 
which  it  takes  of  a  question  in  itself  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
at  this  moment  overlaid  with  so  much  passion,  that  be  must  be  a 
very  skilful  as  well  as  a  very  bold  man  who  steps  forward  in  that 
country  to  teU  so  many  honest  truths.  M.  Cottu  divides  his  book 
into  three  heads : — in  the  first,  he  describes  the  anarchy  already 
produced  by  the  law  of  elections  established  by  the  existing  Char« 
ter ;  in  the  next,  be  points  out  the  only  modifications  in  those  laws 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  compatible  with  the  state  of  society  in 
France ;  and,  lastly,  he  expatiates  on  the  danger  which  the  crown 
runs  in  deferring  to  assume  what  he  calls,  the  dictatorship— a 
measure,  as  he  conceives,  rendered  indisputably  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country. 

He  beeins  his  argument  by  pointing  out  what  were  the  unani^ 
mous  wishes  of  the  three  orders  m  the  state  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution — and,  as  every  one  of  these  objects  has  actually 
been  attained  by  the  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
them.  The  French,  at  this  moment,  have,  in  point  of  fact,  few  or 
no  grievances  to  complain  of, — the  whole  of  the  outcry  now  rais« 
ed  being  about  matters  of  moonshine.  The  States-general,  as^ 
acmbled  in  1789,  required— 

^  that,  in  future,  their  consent  should  be  reqoired  for  paaniig  lawS| 
and  for  iniposiog  taxes — that  ministers  should  be  held  responsible — 
that  the  public  burdens  should  be  equally  shared  by  all  his  Majeaty^f 
sobjects — that  all  citizens  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
«ligibte  to  all  situations — that  the  unfair  privileges  of  the  provinces, 
sftd  various  other  remnants  of  feudal  servitude,  should  be  abolished — 
that  no  citizen  should  be  arrested  unless  by  the  warrant  of  a  competent 
tatboritjf — that  the  judges  should  be  irremovable,  and  the  jurisdiction 
^f  the  parliaineDU  defined — that  the  reasons  for  erery  impritfoniaaiit 
>ho«ld  be  stated,  and  all  trials  be  lo  open  court— that  puoithmeiits 

tares,  particuUrly  Ser.  iii.,  and  Notes  10. 18 ;  and  to  Bishop  Sumner,  <  ApostoHc 
Fnaehing  eoniidertd,'  p.  106  e/  «a^  ,  ^ 
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diould  be  in  fatore  soflened,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  revise^-** 
that  property  should  be  held  sacred — and,  finailj,  that  a  law  shonld  be 
passed,  declaring  the  exact  number  of  members  of  each  order  in  the 
States-general,  their  mode  of  election,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  to  do  business.' — pp.  3,  4.  , 

Sach  were  the  reasonable  wishes  of  France, '  when,'  according 
to  the  Resuine  Qiniral*  quoted  by  M.  Cottu,  '  the  nation  thought 
leas  of  renewing,  or  completely  changing  the  constitution,  than  of 
weeding  out  those  abuses  which  were  silently  undermining  it ;  and 
when  they  were  less  occupied  in  fomenting  mischievous  innova- 
tions by  the  promulgation  of  unheard  of  principles,  than  in  respect- 
ing and  sustaining  those  ancient  establishments,  which  long  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  good,  and  to  which,  indeed,  the  state  ow- 
ed its  glory  and  prosperity  ever  since  its  commencement.' — p.  5. 

M.  Cottu  proceeds  to  show,  and  we  think  with  great  success, 
how  the  indiscreet  measure  of  uniting  the  three  Estates,  and  mak- 
ing them  debate  in  common  and  not  separately,  gave  the  prepon- 
derance to  the  most  numerous  class,  who,  being  without  proper- 
ty, titles,  or  other  privileges,  themselves,  never  rested  till  they 
luui  stripped  the  others  of  all  such  distinctions.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  the  populace,  who,  being  once  initiated  into  the  mys- 
tery of  their  own  strength,  naturally  wished  to  share  in  the  spoil, 
and  accordingly  overturned  the  throne,  pounced  upon  the  rich, 
robbed  them  of  their  property,  and,  by  every  species  of  bloodshed 
and  injustice,  gave  fearful  expression  to  that  inbred  hatred  whioh 
they  felt  for  all  who  were  more  gifted  by  fortune  than  themselves. 
— (p.  8.)  M.  Cottu  says  nothing  of  the  treatment  which  the  church 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists ;  and  it  affords,  by 
the  way,  a  striking  instance  of  the  force  of  certain  feelings  which, 
nnfortunately,  prevail  too  generally  in  France,  that  this  writer, 
though  treating  expressly  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and 
their  relative  bearings  on  one  another,  never  alludes  to  a  church 
establishment,  and  only  once  in  his  whole  work  even  mentions 
the  subject  of  religion.  In  fact,  such  is  the  general  detestation  of 
religion  in  France,  not  to  call  it  by  so  mild  a  name  as  neglect, 
that  we  presume  M.  Cottu,  whatever  he  may  think  himself, 
dared  not  risk  the  ridicule,  or  the  contempt,  which  would  inevi- 
tably have  attached  to  his  book,  had  he  spoken  respectfully  of 
Christianity,  or  its  institutions. 

He  goes  on  to  state,  however,  that  as  there  was  nothing  very 
extraoi^inary — at  least,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen—in the  honors  of  the  revolution,  so  no  one  need  be  ia 

^  Mturai  GitiitMl  et  exact  det  cahiera  et  pouvoira  remit  par  let  ^ailliafret  et  S^nl- 
cbaaM^  du  Royauma  i  lean  d^potea  auz  Euu  G^n^raiu.    Tome  ii^  p.  37. 
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tbe  least  suqirised,  flhould  the  same  scenes  be  re-enacted  upon  the 
first  ^tting  opportunity. 

^  All  these  excesses,  spoliations,  and  massacres,'  be  observes,  ^  sar^ 
prised  nobody  but  the  simple  and  ignorant,  for  they  were  strictly  in  the 
carrent  order  of  Vbings,  and  true  to  the  passions  of  mankind.  («^  Us 
^talent  dans  Pordre  naturel  des  choses,  parce  qd'*iis  etaient  dans  Pordre 
det  passions  humaines.'')  In  all  times,  the  like  transfer  of  power  to 
improper  hands  must  produce  exactly  the  same  efils.  In  place  ot 
Messrs  La  Borde,  and  Ma^on  Labalue,  it  will  be  Messrs  Lafitte,  Cash 
mir  Pcrrier,  ancfTerfiaax,  who  will  be  made  the  victims  of  the  popu- 
lar fury ;  this  will  be  the  only  dififerente.  The  wealthy^  merely  be- 
CMBe  they  are  sos  will  always  be  made  to  expiate  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  withoat  riches,  the  crime  of  being  exempt  from  those  pri^a^ 
tieos  ie  \fhich  the  poor  are  subjected.  But,  eventually,  however  sys- 
Iema4ic  the  reigo  of  terror  and  destruction  may  be  made,  the  spiUing 
of  ble^d  HMSt  have  an  end — for  our  very  senses  refuse  to  minister  for 
ever  to  our  hatred,  and  become  wearied  with  endless  proscriptions.  We 
ihmk  tMve  back  the  brutal  assassins  who  have  disturbed  the  public 
peftoe,  nod  cast  about  for  some  form  of  government  which  shall  place 
the  avthnrity  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  know  how  to  use  it.' — p.  9^ 

In  following  up  this  principle,  we  think  nothing  can  be  more 
eondusire  than  the  manner  in  which  M.  Cottu  shows  that  in  a  li- 
mUed  or  constitutional  monarchy,  there  ought  to  be,  and,  indeed, 
■Kttt  be  great  distinctions  of  rank  and  property  recc^ised  by 
law ;  and  i/so,  that  a  preponderating  share  of  power  ought  to  be 
fimoad  in  the  bands  of  the  wealthy  orders,  otherwise  the  less 
woahby  classes  wiH  inevitably  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  utterly 
destroy  those  raluable  distinetions  which  are  essential  character* 
isties  of  such  a  monarchy. 

Mt  is  an  undoubted  truth,'  he  says,  ^  because  it  is  founded  in  the  na^ 
tore  of  <mr  being,  that  in  every  society,  where  there  are  rich  and  poor, 
file  power  nmH  be  vested  in  the  rich,  if  the  poor  are  to  be  prevented 
finofls  swallowing  up  the  wealthy. 

'  For  the  same  reason,'  be  adds,  ^  in  every  community  where  we  find 
ftfivHeges  which  are  established  and  recognised  by  the  laws,  the  gov- 
tmment  of  the  country  must  belong  essentially  to  the  privileged  or- 
ders in  questioil,  provicied  those  privileges  are  not  to  be  overturned. 

*■  These  troths  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  except  by  those  speco- 
htive  reasoners,  who  deligfht  in  cooking  up  a  human  bature  of  their 
own,  altogether  different  from  that  which  Providence  has  set  in  action 
here.'— p.  19. 

He  points  out,  also,  with  great  neatness  and  force  (p.  37)  how 
completely  Montesquieu  was  in  error  with  respect  to  the  British 
cooslttntion,  when  be  supposed  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  es- 
sentially a  representative  of  the  democratical  branch  of  the  state, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  and  ought  to  he,  a  representative  of  all 
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the  diflferent  orders,  the  great  preponderance  heing,  of  conrsej 
given  to  that  class  which  bas  the  greatest  wealth,  and,  consequent-^ 
ly,  the  greatest  influence,  out  of  doors.  These  principles,  how- 
ever, upon  which  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  this  country 
mainly  depend,  have,  according  to  M.  Cottu,  been  quite  misun- 
derstood in  France,  not  only  now,  but  upon  every  occasion  when 
England  has  been  taken  as  their  model.  The  followihg^confes* 
sion  shows  a  wonderful  degree  of  candour  in  a  Frenchman  : — 

^  It  roast  be  acknowledged,  with  soTrow,  that  In  all  Earope  there  it 
no  country  so  ignorant  of  politics  as  France.  You  may  find  there,  it  is 
true,  profound  enough  financiers  and  skilful  agents,  as  well  as  spright* 
ly  writers  and  graceful  speakers ;  but  you  will  search'in  vain  far  a 
single  statesman.  At  all  events,  we'have  iiot  yet  seen  any  oae  mi- 
Swering  to  this  description,  who  has  come  to  the  surface,  out  of  the 
crowd  of  ambitious  Rivals  who  have  been  struggKng  fer  power  daring 
these  fiAeen  years  on  the  steps  of  the  throne.' 

^  We  are  so  reduced,  by  the  laxity  of  our  manners,'  he  rtintiM—g, 
^  to  a  passive  obedience,^ — which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  iniernipt«4 
by  a  few  sparks  of  independence — that  we  can  strike  do  middle 
course  between  slavery  and  revolt.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  perverse  le- 
vity of  our  political  nature,  that  we  are  never  more  flexible  and  sub- 
missive  than  at  the  very  moment  after  committing  stich  furious  acts  oC 
rebellion,  that  it  might  hive  been  thought  we  could  never  again  boH 
terms  at  all  with  the  uut^rities  which  we  had  just  been  oppcwing  irM 
such  rancour.' — p.  29.       '       ' 

^  Is  it,  then,  wonderful,'  he  asks  in  the  next  page,  ^  that  the  Charter^ 
falling  suddenly  into  the  hands  of  a  people  so  little  ripe  iot  freeiion^ 
(n  peu  ^r  encore  pour  la  liberii^)  should  have  been  understood  k^  Jie 
on^,  and  that  its  consequences  should  not  have  beeq  perceived  bjr  cnr 
statesmen  !'-^p.  31. 

He  then  describes  the  manner  in  which  -his  countrymen,  white 
endeavouring  to  copy  the  English  House  of  Commons,  fcrmed  a 
body,  representing  almost  exclusively  the  democratical  btan<A  of 
the  state,  and  leaving  the  others  almost  entirely  without  fofl^nence* 
To  show  how  little  this  is  conformable  to  the  system  in  England, 
he  gives  a  table,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  of  the  658 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  298  are  returned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  peers;  171  by  wealthy  commoners ;  and  18  by  the 
crown  ;  while  only  171  are  freely  elected  by  the  other  interests 
of  the  state.  His  table,  in  which  the  details  of  this  statement  are 
given,  is  hot,  indeed,  correct,  but  it  is  suflBciently  near  the  mark 
to  establish  his  position  ten  times  over. 

'  Were  the  House  not  thus  organized,'  he  adds,  ^  and  were  it  piii<ely 
democratic  in  its  formation,  you  would  have  anarchy  in  a  moment,  in* 
stead  of  the  most  perfect  order ;  and  in  place  of  complete  harmony, 
you  would  presently  see  a  civil  war.'— p.  39. 

We 
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We  think  it  would  afford  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  ioquirj,  to  trace  the  practical  operation  of  the  above  prin- 
ciples in  forming  the  decisions  of  parliament.  We  see,  for 
example,  measures  of  great  apparent  expediency  brought  forward, 
which  are  recommended,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation  ;  and  yet,  though  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  are  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If,  however,  the  measures  in 
miestion  be  good,  or  such  as  the  existing  state  of  society  requires, 
they  are  sure  to  come  into  notice  again,  and  they  now  pass  the 
Commons  with  a  larger  majority  than  at  first — thus  marking  the 
procrese  of  public  opinion,  by  its  effects  upon  the  representatives 
pf  the  nation.  The  Lords,  however,  in  spite  of  all  this,  may  still 
resist  these  measures,  and  it  is  not  until  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  reaches  to  a  certain  amount  that  their  success  is 
finally  attained.  Now,  we  conceive,  that  in  all  these  different 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  KHUMi  to  bear  a  pretty  exact  ratio  to  the  amount  of  aristocra- 
tioal  infloenoe  which  eaters,  as  an  essential  principle,  into  its 
opmpositiaii.  Accordingly,  if  this  theory  be  sound,  it  is  not  until 
t^  majority  of  those  persons  out  of  the  House  possessed  essentially 
of  the  power,  either  through  rank  or  weahh,  are  convinced  that 
any  given  measure  is  good,  or  at  all  events  safe,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  will  indicate,  by  its  votes,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Upper  House  is  prepared  to  approve  likewise. 

Tbfs^  if  w,e  understand  it  right,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
M.  Cottii's  i^ea  of  giving  the  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  power 
as  to  publie  affairs  virtually  to  those  members  in  the  state,, who, 
Ml  private  fiMtters,  have  the  greatest  share  of  influence,  and  who, 
Wh  in  a  pmUie  and  a  private  point  of  view,  having  most  to  lose 
by  aTevoliiti<Mi,afe  the  nost  likely  to  interest  themselves  in  main- 
taWng  order  and  justice ;  in^ther  words,  in  supporting  a  steady 
and  constitutional  government. 

It  wouH  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  all  the  other  members  of 
die  body  politic,  including,  of  course,  the  democratical  part  of  it,, 
are  benefited  fuUy  as  much  by  the  operation  of  this  cautious,  anti- 
innovation  principle,  as  the  aristocracy  themselves^  who  are  the 
indirect  i^gi^nts,  but  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  power,  can  never 
defeat^  though  they  may  often  modify  or  retard,  a  measure  that  is. 
salutary.  Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  such 
ten^^Dg  speculatioM  at  length,  thou^  this  hasty  glance  at  them 
■ay  be  usefiil  in  clearing  up  a  class  of  political  phenomena,  but 
too  much  mystified  by  vulgar  prejudices,  and  a  set  of  cant  phrasea 
in  ridicule  of  that  sagacity  which,  having  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  so  many  aees,  is  worth  the  whole  march  of  modem  intellect 

put  together  f 
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After  sketching,  with  considerable  spirit,  the  attempts  whieb 
have  been  made,  by  the  various  ministers  of  France,  since  the 
BestQration,  to  cobble  their  constitution,  and  to  leave  that  of 
England  far  oehind  (see  p.  44),  our  author  proceeds  to  show,  but 
too  clearly,  that  under  the  present  law  there  is  little  or  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  Chamber  which  shall  pass  enactments  conformable 
to  what  he  thinks  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  state — which  be 
considers,  throughout  his  argument,  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  following  remarks  of  M.  Cotter  are  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion, as  pointing  out  one  of  the  most  inevitable  of  all  the  evib 
which  threaten  nis  country  : — 

^'There  is  do  political  notion,  however  false,  which  will  not  in  its 
turn  be  enthusiastically  received  in  France.  It  was  believed,  at  one 
time,  for  instance,  that  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  elective  system, 
arose  from  the  great  proprietors' not  having  suflicietit  inflaeoce  6ti 
the  returns ;  and  it  was  conceived  that  the  desired  harmony  would  bt 
restored  by  giving  a  higher  degree  of  influence  to  those  persons  who 
paid  the  most  direct  taxes.  This  reliance,  however,  wh^ch  still  sub- 
sists amongst  the  lovers  of  good  order,  and  most  remarkably  to  Ui 
those  who  possess  the  king^s  confidence,  it  one  of  the  most  fatal  er- 
rors that  ever  entered  into  a  statesman^  head,  and  may,  ere  long^ 
lead  to  measures  fraught  ivith  every  mischief. 

^  Thfe  fallacious  hope  alluded  to  rests  upon  a  state  of  things,  whicli 
may,  perhaps,  exist  at  this  moment,  bi;t  which  our  law  of  succession  Is 
rapidly  destroying.  Very  possibly,  the  majority  of  the  greatest  dtro^ 
contributors  to  the  revenue,  in  each  department,  are  now  composed  of 
ikmiiles  closely  allied  to  the  crown  by  their  habits,  their  old  recol>> 
lections,  and  their  rank  and  station;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  H>m% 
reason  to  hope  that  this  majority  would  setrd  to  the  Chaaiber  «f  De- 
puties only  persons  well  disposed,  like  themselves,  to  the  ovose  cf 
royalty.  But  by  our  ruinous  process  of  subdividing  prop«cty,  theie 
very  families  must  soon  inevitably  dwindle  into  the  class  of  mino^ 
contributors,  and  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  places  occu- 
pied by  new  comers,  whose  riches  have  been  derived  from  commerce. 
When  this  unavoidable  change  shall  have  come  about,  the  crown 
can  no  longer  reckon  upon  the  attachment  of  the  persons  in  possession 
of  the  greatest  properties,  and  will  have  nothing  to  hope  Ifrom  that 
quarter,  except  such  support  as  the  selfish  Interest  of  those  proprletots 
mav  induce  th^m  to  lend  to  govemfnent.  But  let  us  exsaiifie  lor  aa 
Want  what  the  amount  of  that  interest  is  likely  to  be. 

^  It  may  be  urged  that  the  interest  of  a  wealthy  miro  of  the  <U- 
scription  alluded  to,  is  merely  that  there  should  be  public  traaqoiUhy 
and  security  of  property,  and  that  he  cares  about  nothing  else.  But 
this  is  not  a  correct  view.  He  cannot  but  wish  that  things  should  he 
so  arranged  in  the  state  that  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  should  be  at 
the  top  of  the  tree.    Consequently  he  will  become  a  secret  enemy  to 
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privileges  established  in  fafonr  of  any  Dtber  order,  and  be  tmnated  bj 
a  restless  desire  to  destroy  them.  A  revolution  will  hare  nothinf^ 
terrible  iD  it  to  his  eyes,  if  be  can  only  persuade  himself  that  it  may  be 
effected  without  shocks,  without  resistance,  and  that  it  can  be  managed 
without  stirring  up  the  populace  to  take  a  share  therein.' — p.  44.  .  .  . 
♦  This  is  a  fairacy,'  adds  Mr  Cottu,  in  a  note  to  page  47,  *  by  which 
the  upper  classes  from  the  city  (les  bautes  classes  de  la  boorgeorsie) 
are  perniciously  influenced.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  placidity  of 
the  tower  orders— whom  the  existing  re voliitionlsts  have  not  yet  thought 
it  theh"  Interest  to  rouse — they  aire  persuaded -that  a  new  revolution 
aiay  be  effected  nowadays  withodt  the  smallest  derangement  of  the 
public  peace.  What  infatuation  !  What  rtonsense  to  talk  of  the  lessons 
of  experience  !  Men  profit  nothing  by  experience,  and  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  mere  piaytbings  of  thfe  same  passions, 
and  the  victims  of  the  same  errors.^  * 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obviousljr  impossible,  as  our  author 
distinctly  shows,  that  the  present  aristocracy  could  be  invested,  as 
that  of  England  is,  with  the  nQnuoation  of  a  preponderating  pro- 
portion of  the  Chs^mberof  Deputies.  They  are  neither  nmneroi|0 
enough,  nor  are  they  possessed  of  sufficieiit  wealth  a6d  conse- 
quence in  other  respects,  to  entitle  them  to  this  privitegi?,  or,  if 
it  were  placed  ia  their  hands,  to  enable  them  to  exercise  it  bene- 
ficially for  the  couutrj  at  targe. 

^  The  distincUoa  ariaing  from .  iitUs^  of  which  such  lavish  abuse 
has  recently  been  made,^  aayt  M.  CotUi,  ^  is  absolutely  nothing,  un- 
less it  be  sustained  by  wealth  or  by  opinion.  But  when  ^titles  reft 
vpon  worth,  or  upon  birth,  it  is  <)tiite  another  affair.  It*  is  «ll  very 
well  to  talk  of  escaping  from  this  sort  of  iofioence, — we  cennot  do  so 
In  practice.  Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  these  upstarts,  these 
^noVeaux  riches,"  whoj  from  enjoying  every  other  advantage  in 
society  are  become  so  jealous  of  their  iBgnity,  should  willingly  con- 
sent to  the  existence  of  a  standing  evidence  of  their  own  inferiority  in 
the  scale?  Time  cfan  do  nothing  towards  effec^og  a  cure,  for  the 
wounds  of  vanity  only  rankle  the  more — ^the  longer  they  are  kept 
open.' — ps  48.     '    '      V 

Before  giving  his  own  scheme  for  remodellifig  the  constitution, 
M.  Cottu  winds  ^  his  ftfguiMat  hy  tha  fdlowing  three  posi- 
tions, whiob  be  lUnkti  be  h^  fi^Uy  estabUshftd* 

*  1st.  That  in  every  representative  go^rMMOt,  possessed  of  a 
thaaber  <f  dopatiss,  timmmi  er  opposed  t»  be  named  by  the  nation, 
*all  peyiiealpowmc  HMNit  reside,  io  faK&t,  ^spenUally  in  ^  that  chamber,-* 
whatever  mrrangemisnt  to  the  contrary  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
written  instromeut  estabUsbing  the  constitution.  ^  2dlyi  That  in  every 
representative  government,  where  there  exidt  privileges  established  by 
law.  these  privileges  cannot  subsist  unless  the  chamber  of  deputies  has 
^D  mtereit  in  maintaining  them ;  and  this  degree  of  interen  the 
chamber  cannot  have,  unless  it  spring  from  electors  having  them* 
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io  Fraoc^,  baviog  invested  the  democracy  exclusively  with  the  Domi- 
natioo  of  the  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  this  laijr  stands  io 
direct  opposition  to  the  object  which  it  ought  to  support. 

^  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  present  law  of  elections,  in  place  of 
uniting  the  different  powers  of  the  state  into  one  compact  mass,  which 
might  constitute  a  single  force,  cooapeteot  to  produce  a  steady  aod 
unifotm  qaotioo  in  the  political  machine,  baa,  on  the  contrary,  actoalljr 
planted  the  v^arious  classes  which  compose  the  society,  ip  hostile  arnijr 
against  one  another.  And  as  these  are  now  all  armed,  pretty  nearlj, 
with  equal  means  of  oblaioipg  the^xcluaive  possession  of  power,  thji 
iat%l  ^aw,  if  it  h^  aot  ^xoduced  ahsolute  anarchy,  has  at  least  sown  the 

seeds  of  the  most  frightful  disorder.'-^p.  52. ^  Thus,  then,^ 

continnes  our  plain  spokep  author,  ^  %vheo  1  declare  that  we  must  lose 
DO  time  in  abolishing  the  existing  law  of  elections,  1  speak  not  at 
all  in  favour  of  absolute  power,  hut  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
Charter  itself,  in  defence  of  #hich  alone  I  hare  entered  into  this  coo- 
trdvefsy.^ — p.  55. 

After  M.  Cottu  has  tliu5  pointed  out  bow  impossible  it  is  for 
France  to  go  on  with  thioga  aa  they  are,  be  proceeds  to  describe 
bis  plan  for  changing  them,  preJiusing  his  observations  on  this 
subject  with  a  remarkable  account  of  the  happiness  now  enjoyed 
by  bis  countrymen,  geher&ny,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  goverament  since  the  restoration, — 
(we  believe  that  ther^  has  l^en  befwten  four  aod  five  dosen 
ministers  in  France  i^it^in  the  Ust  fifteen  years.) 

^I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,?  he  saya, '  wit||  a  reflection  which  all 
the  wocld  lyill  understand*  la  qo  Tormer  times  have  the  laws  been 
better  executed,  or  the  peopW  more  happy,. — the  taxes  more  readily 
paid, — proyisipns  more  abundant, — commerce  more  free  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  advaotagea,  meo^s  minds  have  rarely  been 
more  disquieted,  nor  goverament  oi«re  surirouoded  by  dimeulties. 
How  are  we  to  explain  these  aoomanasT  Are  we  not  forced  to 
conclude  that  our  poHticfti  machine  involves  w|tbtn  it  some  groaa  con- 
tradiction,— some  secret  evil  f  That  fatal  symptom  is  assuredly  the 
electoral  law,  and  until  it  be  abolished  nothmg  can  possibly  be  fixed 
on  a  permanent  fbundation  to  Fraoea.  IMthier  auakipal  regula- 
tions, nor  the  responsibflfty  of  the  paMo  servanlsi  wk  erea  Ae 
freedom  of  the  press  eai^  km  e|taWished|  ie  aberl,  mm  shall  ^^^[^ 
on  between  life  aed  daalh.^-^p,  4K 

At  the  close  ef  this  article  we  slull  giwa  fketeh  of  M.  Celfaa^e 
plan  for  remodelling  the  kw  at  eleetims,  liw  the  amnaaiset  ef 
tbe  curious  in  such  nutters ;  but,  in  Ae  mean  t{ne>  as  we  eoaeeiv^ 
the  evil  of  whieb  he  complains  to  have  a  far  deeper  souree,  we 
shall  perbaps  J)e  doing  a  better  service  to  tbe  cause  of  good 
govemmeBt,  by  eanying  our  probe  further  iato  tbese  subjects, 

than 
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Ham  ah;^  Frenchmati  eodld  be  e^tpected  to  extebd  his  prii*tfte.  It 
is  quite  clear,  in  the  first  plaee,  that  tbe  experittent  ef  gMtog 
a  coDStitational  farm  of  govemoient  to  Prance  has  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  arfd  we  are  sorrj  to  aajr,  that  almost  everTtbing  wbicfa 
has  taken  pUce  there  of  kte  years  aflbrda  a  practical  ilhwtra- 
tioD  of  tbe  absurdity  of  ptrttmg,  as  it  is*  called,  tbe  cart  be- 
Ibre  tbe  borse.  Tbat  coimtry,  politically  speakliig,  is,  accord- 
iogiy,  not  -upon  tbe  advance;  and  We  tbink  it  bigbly  useful, 
Aat  tbe  true  grounds  of  the  fUhite  alluded  to  shouM  be  pointed 
out,  fbr  it  is  imposribie  to  vtew  tbe  present  state  of  France 
without  tbe  most  intense  interest,  or  to  anticipate  her  future 
fortunes  without  anxiety.  It  wiR  not  do  to  say  that  she  ought 
to  be  aUowed  to  take  her  course,  amd  that  we  should  follow 
oars,  wHhout  troubling  one  another.  TbiiS  is  impossible.'  Our 
protimity,  and  the  rapidly  improving  means  of  commt^nicatioo, 
together  with  tbe  innumerable  mtltual  interests,  and  rivalries, 
which  are  daily  sprin^ng  tm  between  us,  backed  by  the  *  expe- 
rience of  all  history,  put  it  artogether  out  of  tbe  question  that  we 
AouM  remain  indiferent  spectatanrs  of  what  is  passing  amongst 
our  flexible  neighbours. 

Tbe  effect  which  political  institutions  produce  upon  a  nation, 
is  a  topic  tipon  which,  perhaps,  miore  unsound  notions  have 
been  set  afloat  than  upon  almost  any  otber  in  tbe  complicated 
science  of  political  philosophy ;  and  some  of  these  opinions  are  tdl^ 
culated  to  do  so  much  Mischief,  that  we  eonceive  their  exposure, 
side  by  side  with  actual  (kcts,  may  do  good, — ^by  narrowing  th(!f 
circle  of  prejudice  and  error,— even  ff,  practically,  the  application 
of  tbe  remedy  t>e,  in  the  case  before  us,  welt  nigh  impossible.  The 
leading  fiitlacy  of  tbe  present  times,  we  should  say,  is  the  sujq^ 
fli^n  mat  fr^e  institutions, — that  is,  tbe  mere  forms  of  a  frcte  go-^ 
vernment, — will  of  themselves  engender  a  love  of  freedom,*-*^and 
the  knowledge  tiow  freedom  is  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  qur  convic- 
tion, on  tbe  contrary,  that  if  these  (brms  be  not  adapted  to  tbe  de- 
See  of  knowhfdge  in  a  countrV,  and,  ^rtrtit  Is  still  more  important,  if 
ey  be  not  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  to-their  manners,  to 
(heir  tastes,  and  to  the  degree  of  puMic  and  private  virtue  in  the 
community,  they  bccortae  anything  but  sjrmbols  of  genuine  free** 
dom ;  and  hold  out  little  or  no  prospect  of  fti  permanent  esta' 
Hisbfd^nt :  and  we  think  it  will  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob-^ 
server,  that  the  French,  taken  both  individually,  and  as  a  nation^ 
tre  deficient  in  many  of  'those  quaUtfes,  upon  Which,  alone  a 
constitutional  government  can  hope  to  stand  firm.  Genuine 
freedom, — that  freedom  which  admits  of  the  greateM  latitude  of 
tbou^t  and  action  of  which  our  nature  Is  eapabfe,  ceMistently  with 
virtue, — involves  in  its  very  essence  a  muMttide  of  restraints, 
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miTvMttj,  or  at  Icaft  very  generally,  acknowledged  tlvaughaui 
ike  aociety  to  be  necessary  to  happiness.  Of  these  restraints,  wbl 
extensive  system  of  habitual  self-denials,  and  of  priyate  aacrificea 
for  the  public  good,  form  esseAtial  parts.  In  England,  where 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  strong !>  marked,  these  restraints  are 
seen  at  every  turn,  and  the  individu^  who  endeavours  to  escape 
from  ibem,  soon  discovers  that,  by  his  fancied  independence,  be 
adds  notbinc  to  his  own  true  Ubf  rty,  wbHe  he  loses  moat  of  the 
advantages  he  might  enjoy  by  cmforming  to  the  established 
system.  To  be  generally  useful,  indeed,  such  a  ^stem  of  re- 
straints must  be  well  understood  by  the  whole  community,  and 
every  man  must  have  a  certain  degree  -of  confidence  that  hia 
neighbours,  whetherabeve,  below,  or  on  a  level  with  him,  will  co- 
operate with  him  in  keeping  matters  right :— so  that,  after  a  time, 
tAC  usages  of  such  a  soelety  come  io  resemble  net  a  Uttle  the  Laws 
of  nature,  and,  in  practice,  are  cakulatcd  upon  with  a  reKance 
not  much  less  implicit.  But  to  bring  any  country  to  this  atate^ 
requires  long  periods  of  trial,  and  a  varied  train  of  experience,  to 
which  France  is  as  yet  a  stranger.  In  fact,  afker  all,  experiment- 
ing in  government  anywhere  is  the  excess  of  folly :  unle'aa  the 
inhabitants  have  already  attained  a  cerUin  point  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  have  gradually  learned  to  think  and  feel,  re- 
apecting  their  rights,  so  clearly  as  to  insist  upon  the  fitting  pri-* 
vileges  Dfeing  granted  to  them,  they  will  not,  in  their  hearts,  tbank 
the  government  for  supposing  them  wi^r  or  better  than  they 
■Bally  jire.  They  will.be  practically  as  unhappy  in  the^r  unpre- 
pared state  of  power,  as  the  down  who  got  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  prize  in  the  lottery ;  and  their  boasted  institutions  will 
mereh^  contribute  to  macadamise  the  road  to  tyranny,  by  breaking 
down  flie  established  usages  of  the  coiuitrV,  and  leaving  it  open 
for  any  despot  to  ride  over  it  at  what  rate  he  pleases. 

Tb^re  are  three  principal  forms,  and  perhaps  only  tkreet 
under  whicli  every  coiantry  must  &11,  sooner  or  later — an  ab* 
solute  monarchy ,^  which  may  or  may  not  be'tyranoieal ; — ^a  pure 
democracy,  wbiab  is  merely  a  wider  variety  of  des{>otism,  because 
it  coi|sult8  the  -wisbes  of  one  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest; — and  lastly,. a  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy,  under 
which  form,  if  the  state  of  societv  be  suitable,  the  jp*eatest  amount 
of .  liberty  and  virtue  will  be  found.  The  abs^ute  monarchy 
may  exist  anywhere — the  democracy  only  where  there  is  plenty  of 
i^oom  for  the  discontented  spirits  to  roam  in,  beyond  the  reatratnta 
of  society.  In  a  thickly  peopled  country,  just  as  in  a  crowded 
ship,  there  must  be  discipline,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  order, 
and  liberty  straightway  becomes  licence  and  anarchy.  The  in- 
stance of  the  United  States  dii^roVes  no  part  of  this  position ; 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  strengthens  it,  for  we  can  already  perceive  the 
symptoms  of  discord  in  the  midst  of  their  vaunted  union.  The 
liberty  which  they  enjoy  is  of  the  lowest  and  least  intellectual  order 
in  the  scale  of  civilised  humanity ;  and  it  must  continue  to  be  so, 
we  fear,  till  the  period  arises,  when  their  increasing  numbers  shall 
bring  them  more  together,  and  oblige  them  to  arrange  themselves 
into  classes,  in  order  to  maintain,  by  means  of  subordinations  in 
rank,  that  civil  discipline,  without  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, anarchy  must  ensue.  Under  a  despotism,  as  under  a  pure 
democracy,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  distinction  of 
ranks ; — by  which  term  we  mean  that  sort  of  classification  of 
society  in  which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  order,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall  be  fully  recognised  by  idl  the 
rest — and  not  only  recognised  but  suaraoteed  to  them,  as  long  as 
the  members  respectively  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  particular  station  in  the  scale.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  duties  of  each  class  come  to  be  well  performed,  because 
they  are  thoroughly  understood,  not  only  by  each  order,  bu^  by  all 
the  others  respectively  ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  machinery 
hangs  together,  and  its  movements  contribute  to  the  grand  general 
end^tbe  public  good.  In  this  state  of  society  alone,  we  are  per- 
suaded, can  a  constitutional  or  limited  monarchy  have  any  chance 
for  permanent  or  useful  existence — useful,  we  mean,  either  in  the 
establishment  or  in  the  continuance  of  genuine  freedom;  and  it  is 
because  we  see  haidly  any  of  these  indispensable  requisites  in  the 
structure  of  French  society,  that  we  are  constrained  almost  to 
despair  of  the  political  regeneration  of  that  great  country. 

People  may  probably  differ  as  to  which  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  essentially  the  most  im- 
portant ;  but  we  imagine  all  parties  will  agree  that,  in  practice, 
the  most  obviously  useful  is  the  representative  chamber.  Unless, 
however,  this  enormous  power  be,  in  its  turn,  checked  on  every 
side,  by  what,  in  mechanics,  are  termed  antagonist  forces,  it 
ceases  to  be  an  engine  of  good,  and  becomes  either  a  mere 
mockery,  or,  more  probably,  a  source  of  tyranny.  If  its  mem- 
bers be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  it  is  quite  clear  that  only 
one  interest  will,  in  fact,  be  represented — that  of  the  most 
numerous  or  lowest  class;  and  the  government  must  speedily 
meig^  in  a  democracy ;  while  if  its  members  be  nominated  by 
the  commands  of  (he  sovereign,  like  the  senate  of  Buonaparte, 
it  becomes  a  mere  tool  in  a  despot's  hand.  To  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  jeither  of  these  bitter  evils,  or  both  of  them  in 
succession,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  something  more  than  the  mere  nominal  checks 
wbicb  we  see  in  America,  and  which,  though  they  look  pretty 
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enough  on  paper,  are,  in  practice,  all  trodden  under  hoof  b j  Ae 
class  which  there  assumes  the  government  of  everything.  The 
checks  or  counteractors  above  alluded  to,  as  essential  in  a  free 
country,  to  correct  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  accumulate 
and  to  abuse  absolute  authority,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must,  of 
course,  be  powerful ;  and,  under  certain  well  understood  limita- 
tions, their  power,  like  that  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  may  be  ren- 
dered not  only  safe,  bat  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the 
country.  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  anticipate  that  we  allude 
chiefly  to  a  church  establishment,  and  to  a  hereditary  aristocracy 
—^neither  of  which,  unfortunately,  France  now  possesses,  or,  we 
fear,  is  likely  to  acquire  in  our  time. 

In  order  to  render  an  aristocracy  useful  as  a  safeguard  to  free- 
dom,— as  a^  bulwark  alike  for  the  crown  against  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  against  the  crown,  it  must  contain  in  its  essence 
something  which  shall  command  the  solid  and  lasting  respect  of 
both.     It  must  be  respected  by  the  crown,  from  its  independence, 
and  its  wide-spread  influence  amongst  the  people  ;  and  it  mu6t  be 
looked  up  to  by  the  people,  from  its  antiquity,  its  weakfa,  its 
permanency,  as  derived  from  the  law  of  primogeniture,  the  prac- 
tice of  entails,  and  the  descent  of  hereditary  honours.    An  arie- 
tocracy,  however,  to  be  useful  in  preserving  the  liberties  of  (he 
country,  must  not  be  a  separate  i)rder,  having  no  common  in- 
terests.and  feelings  with  the  democratical  branch  of  the  state,  like 
that  of  France  before  the  revolution ;  but,  like  the  nobility  of 
England,  they  roust  be  taught,  by  matrimonial  alliances,  by  con- 
nexions in  -public  and  private  affairs,  as  well  as  by  numberless 
professional  relations,  to  sympathise  cordially  with  all  the  other 
orders  of  society.     It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  heads  of 
families  should  intermarry  with  classes  with  which  they  have  little 
companionship  ;  though  this,  as  we  might  easily  prove,  has  often 
its  great  advantages  ;  but  that  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  aristocracy  should  frequently  ally  themselves,  sometimes  from 
interest,  and  sometimes  from  a  purer  sentiment,  with  the  more 
democratical  classes  is,  unquestionably,  in   the  highest  degree 
salutary  to  the  state.     It  interlaces  all  the  different  members  ot 
the  body  politic   together;    and  while   the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy  is  in  no  respect  weakened 
by  such  alliances,  the  former  influence  is  necessarily  tempered 
by  them  to  its  proper  pitch  of  authority  ;  for  the  monarch — hu 
circle,  too,  being  thus  widened, — is,  as  it  were,  made  personally 
acquainted  with  every  class  of  his  subjects,  and  learns  to  estimate 
their  true  value,  and  to  respect  their  wishes.     If,  therefore,  there 
be  observed  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  England,  on  most  occasions, 
a  considerable  bias  towards  the  crown,  this  happens  onty  because 
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the  erowD,  in  the  long  ruD,  finds  its  best  interests  in  conforming 
to  the  riews  and  sentiments  which  are  dictated  to  it  bj  the  aris- 
tocraey,  who,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  have  more  at  stake  than 
any  other'  members  of  the  community — and  who,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  obserye,  aie  so  connected  with  those  below  them  by 
a  countless  variety  of  ties,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  their  ever  having 
the  folly  to  oppose  themselves,  as  a  body,  to  what  has  really 
come  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  middle  class,  on  any  question  of 
national  interest.  But,  indeed,  at  no  period  of  the  history  of 
modem  times,  has  there  been  any  deficiency  of  genuine  public 
Sfnrit  in  our  aristocracy,  or  any  lack  of  men  amongst  its  members 
avowedly,  and  heartily  friendly  to  popular  rights.  In  this  way  so 
powerful  a  source  of  equilibrium  is  established  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country,  that  almost  any  amount  of  libratory  motion  may 
be  given  to  the  machine  without  danger,  though,  it  qnust  be  con* 
fessed,  not  always  without  inconvenience. 

But  of  this  great  and  eminently  important  branch  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  France  is  not  only  entirely  destitute  ; — by  her 
laws  relating  to  succession,  and  still  more  fatally,  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  mass  of  the  population,  she  is  absolutely  shut  out  from  all 
near  prospect  of  enjoying  an  aristocracy  worthy  of  the  name<  It  is 
even  worse,  in  some  respects,  in  France  than  it  is  in  America, 
where  the  laws  leave  men  to  appropriate  their  estates  as  they 
please — a  privilege  of  which,  it  is  true,  very  few  avail  themselves, 
or,  indeed,  can  well  avail  themselves,  seeing  that  the  tide  of  public 
epinion  is  decidedly  adverse  to  unequal  distributions.  But  in 
Prance  the  laws  dictate,  despotically,  the  distribution,-  and,  by 
oUiging  men  to  divide  their  property,  not  only  contribute  to  split 
the  whole  country  into  potatoe-fields,  but  essentially  diminish  one 
of  the  highest  motives  to  action,  and,  at  all  events,  effectually  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Such  an  aristocracy 
would  probably  be  a  great  deal  better  than  none  at  all,  though  it 
would  be  infinitely  less  useful  than  one  combining  the  weight  of 
property  with  ancient  associations  and  present  reputation. 

Here  we  beg,  x>nce  for  all,  to  state  that,  although  we  are  na- 
turrily  led,  by  the  nature  of  our  subject,  to  dwell  more  particu- 
lariy  upon  those  branches  of  the  state  which  take  the  most 
influential  and  prominent  part  in  the  regulation  of  public  affairs, 
we  have  the  sincerest  reject  for  the  democratical  portion  of  the 
fommunity, — we  consider  its  existence  as  equally  important  with 
the  others — and  therefore,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  argument, 
we  never  for  an  instant  forget  that  the  interests  of  the  demo- 
cracy,— their  rights  and  privileges,  nay,  their  feelings  and  preju- 
dices,— are  deserving  of  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  the 
orders  above  them.    We  are  aware  that,  in  many  quarters,  we 
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diall  get  little  credit  for  sincerity  in  this  declaration  ;  but  we  are 
well  convinced,  from  what  .we  have'seen  of  the  practice  of  govern- 
ments, in  more  quarters  of  the  world  than  one,  that  it  is  only  in 
England  that  the  democratical  part  of  the  community  really  do 
enjoy  their  full  portion  of  rights ;  and  this  fact,  in  spite  of  what  is 
sometimes  said  for  them  by  dedaimers  and  agitators,  they  know 
full  well  themselves,  and  are  not  slow  to  teach  to  others  at  the 
proper  moments — at  the  period  of  a  general  election,  for  instance. 
Some  people  talk  of.  an  aristocracy  of  mere  talent,  but  we  are 
sure  there  can  be  none  such, — unless  an  able  set  of  mUitary  offi- 
cers, well  commanded,  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Such  an 
aristocracy  of  talent  has  been  more  than  once  seen  amoi^  the 
French,  but  probably  neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  Europe  have 
any  great  wish  to  see  such  again. 

The  mere  nominal  establishment  of  a  House  of  Peers  does 
nothing  for  this  cause.  To  produce  a  real  aristocracy  in  France, 
suddenly,^  is  impossible ;  it  would  not  be  more  easy  to  make 
old  wine  in  a  country  where  every  cellar  has  been  exhausted-— 
every  plant  cut  over  by  the  roots.  Time — and  we  suspect  a  very 
long  time — must  elapse  before  either  the  attribute  of  adequate 
wealth,  or  that  of  adequate  popular  veneration,  can  be  found  in 
any  French  body  of  this  description ;  yet,  we  fear,  until  that  pe- 
riod arrives,  we  shall  vainly  hope  to  see  in  France  anything  like 
what  we  in  England  consider  genuine  freedom* 

There  is  a  second  grand  desideratum  towards  the  construction 
of  a  firm  and  thoroughly  free  constitution,  which  the  French  seem 
to  be  as  little  in  the  way  of  providing  for  themselves,  as  they  are 
in  the  case  of  an  aristocracy.  We  allude  to  a  wealthy,  powerftil^ 
highly  educated,  and  virtuous  church  establishment,  in  joint  al- 
lianoe  with  the  state  and  with  the  people.  Where  the  church 
establishment,  however  wealthy  or  however  virtuous  it  be,  is 
connected  exclusively  with  the  government,  and  has  no  common 
sentiments  with  the  people,  we  Died  no  seer  to  inform  us  that  its 
operation  cannot  have  any  tendency  to  advance  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  or  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  A  church 
establishment,  we  apprehend,  can  have  no  practical  efficacy  in 
maintaining  things  in  their  right  places,  when  all  its  sympathies 
and  interests  are  on  one  side.  This,  however,  is  the  case  in 
France,  and  it  must  always  be  so,  wherever  the  ministers  of 
religion,  in  addition  to  many  other  sources  of  repulsion  in  doe- 
trine  and  in  discipline,  being  condemned  to  celibacy,  are  efiee- 
tually  prevented  jfrom  forming  any  of  those  social  ties  by  which 
mione  their  affections  and  their  interests  of  every  kind  might  be 
engaged  heartily  in  common  cause  with  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
Persons  are  very  apt  to  forget,  in  England,  when  they  tidk  of  the 
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diMnce  between  church  and  king,  that  the  alliance  between 
ohoFch  and  people  is  incomparably  more  powerful ;  and  that  it 
it,  in  fact,  to  this  intimate,  popular  union,  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  state  owes  nearly  all  its  utility.  The 
action  and  re-action,  indeed,  between  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity, and  thence  between  the  community  at  lai^  and  the  eo^ 
Temraent,  are  the  parts  of  the  system,  in  England,  the  best  worthy 
of  attentive  study.  They  lie  at  the  very  roots  of  the  tree  of  our 
liberty ;  and  while  they  give,  by  their  native  strength,  by  the  wide 
extent  of  their  spread,  and  the  tenacity  of  their  grasp  on  men's 
innds  and  feelings,  the  amplest  degree  of  stability  to  the  state, 
tbey  likewise  collect,  and  send  up  to  the  highest  branches  of  the 
constitution,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  wholesome  sap— 
the  very  life-blood  of  its  existence. 

Of  all  this,  however, there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  remaining — 
if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  much — in  France.    The  Roman  Catholic 
<^urch  and  the  French  people  have  no  common  sympathies,  and 
tbey  can  have  none,  until  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other  be  greatly 
dianged.     In  Spain,  it  is  quite  another  story :  there,  the  church,go- 
vemment,  and  people,  are  all  agreed^  and  the  despotism  is  not  only 
complete  but  popular, — it  is  exactly  what  the  mslss  of  the  nation 
Uke,  and  nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  would  be  m6re  annoying  to 
them  than  any  change  in  this  matter.    In  France,  however,  there  is 
not  only  very  little  religion  of  any  kind,but  there  prevails,  generalfy 
speaking,  a  sort  of  fanatical  hatred  of  all  religion,  and  a  thorotigh 
contempt  for  its  ministers.     In  Paris, which  has  at  all  times  given 
die  tone  to  the  nation,  and  which  does  so  more  now  than  ever,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  thi$  or  that  form  of  religion,  or  sect — it  is  to 
any  sentiment  of  the  kind  at  all,  that  tbey  object,  as  utterly  use- 
less-!— or  worse  than  useless — mischievous !     All  thoi^e  doctrines 
which  inculcate  upon  man  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  some- 
Aing  beyond  himself,  and  teach  him  to  feel,  that  even  his  best 
actions  require  some  further  assistance  to  give  them  efficacy,  are 
held  in  the  deepest  scorn.     Thus,  a  gross  selfishness  and  egotism 
are  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  those  generous  feelings,  by  which, 
in  England,  religion  is  made  at  once  a  duly  and  a  pleasure, — a 
motive  to  honest  action,  and  a  source  of  confidence  and  hope. 
These  principles,  which  are  universally  diffused  over  this  country, 
and  kept  alive  by  a  numerous  resident  clergy,  intimately  allied  by 
the  domestic  affections,  as  well  as  other  worldly  interests,  to  the 
community,  contribute,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  to  the 
prevalence  of  that  hearty  good  faith  in  one  another,  which,  after 
all,  forms  the  cement  of  English  society,  and  enables  this  country, 
in  moments  of  trial,  to  take  the  lead,  and  to  keep  it,  amongst  all 
the  nations  of  the  worid. 

♦  These 
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These  important  a^d  striking  distinotioiis  between  our 
bours  and  ourselves  are  fully  sufficient,  we  should  thudL,  to 
satisfy  reflecting  minds  that  there  is  little  chance  of  the  forms  af 
government  which  suit  us,  being  found  also  to  suit  them.  Bot 
there  are  other  differences  between  us,  besides  those  relatiDg 
to  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  laws  of  suecession. — 
It  is  universally  admitted,  that  a  nation  must  possess  a  cerCaia 
amount  of  intelligence  before  she  can  enjoy  freedom ;  and  then 
it  is  triumphantly  asked,  whether  any  but  a  bigot  dares  deny  thai 
France  has  reached  that  point  of  intelligence  ?  As  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount  of  knowledge  pointed  at  in  this  very  com- 
mon question,  we  shall  not  answer«it, — but  shall  content  ourselves 
by  observing,  that  France,  most  certainly,  during  the  last  (ovij 
years,  though  she  has  had  more  opportunities  tbim,  perhaps,  any 
other  nation  ever  had,  has  shown  no  symptoms  from  which  we 
can. infer  that  she  yet  understands  even  the  rudiments  of  the  diffi- 
•cult  science  of  government.  Unquestionably,  she  has  had  bo 
great  experience  as  yet  of  practical  freedom ;  and  periiap»  k 
would  be  enough  to  ask  whether  a  nation,  destitute  of  tudi  «■* 
perience,  can,  with  any  hope  of  SMCcess,  be  put  in  poseesmoa  of 
that  amount  of  liberty  which  requires  for  its  safe  existence  A«r« 
so  many  attendant  circumstances  of  which  the  French  are  totsAy 
deficient  ?  If,  however,  we  were  to  admit — which  we  do  aot-^ 
that  the  French  possess  the  required  degree  of  intelligence  for  8etf> 
government,  as  it  is  quaintly  called,  we  should  still  tear  that,  air- 
cumstanoed  as  they  are,  the  form  selected,  however  ingenious^ 
modelled,  must  take  one  of  two  courses,— either  lapse  into  a  de- 
spotism, (which  is,  probably,  that  which  the  nation  really  likea 
best,)  or  fall  again  into  a  democracy,  and  having  run  the  oU 
round  of  injustice  and  blood-shed,  re-settle,  at  last,  into  a  military 
tyranny. 

We  have  no  notion,  indeed,  that  in  any  country,  or  under  any 
form  of  government  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise,  genuine 
freedom  is  to  be  looked  for,  unless,  in  addition  to  the  intelligeoee 
so  much  harped  upqn,  there  be  a  good  solid  substratum  of  morab, 
and,  above  all,  of  that  domestic  fidelity,  or  fireside  honour  aMi 
loyalty  which  are  true  to  all  changes  of  fortune.  Now,  there  is 
too  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  French  people  at  the  pre- 
sent time  hold  these  things  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  notoriously  do 
relidon ;  and  if  so,  how  can  we  expect  to  find  that  probity  and 
truth  in  other  matters,  upon  which  alone  can  be  built  any  soUd 
superstructure  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  constitutional  govero* 
ment? 

The  reason  why  a  free  government  'works  well*  in  a  cocmtty 
where  the  constitution  gives  to  property  its  fiill  share  of  that  ia^ 
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\  which  the  nature  of  things  points  out  that  it  oi^ht  to  pos- 
ABBS, — ^where  good  sense,  long  experience,  and  sound  reltgioat, 
as  well  as  moral,  principles  prevail, — and  where  the  great  mass 
of  aveiy  kind  of  business  is  regulated,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  by 
good  faith,  and  judicious  reflection — is  simply  this.  In  a  state  of 
society  such  as  that  of  England,  any  man  may,  without  much 
danger  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  propose  any  absurdity  he 
jrieases,  either  in  political  quackery,  or  in  moral,  or  even  religious 
speculation ;  for  there  is  no  chance  of  its  finding  hasty  favour  with 
tiiat  mass  of  sober-minded  persons  who  form  the  immeasurablT 
pfeponderating  influence  in  the  country.  The  reflecting  portioa 
of  the  nation,  in  short,  have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  sub-i 
staotial  advantage  of  the  existing  order  of  things  to  admit  of  aI-> 
terations  lightly.  Even  when  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  plans 
ve  proposed  in  this  country,  they  are  cautiously  received,  almost 
abrays  stoutly  resisted,  and  are  sure  to  be  thoroughly  sifted  by 
the  persons  best  qualified  to  appreciate  their  merits  before  they 
have  any  chance  of  being  generally  received.  On  the  other  hand,^ 
diskonesty  or  folly,  together  with  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  on  every  topic,  may  here  have  their  full  swing 
nvthout  doing  much  mischief.  Unless  their  advocates  can  enlist 
Ae  judicious  on  their  side,  the  projects  soon  fall  to  the  ground 
and  are  forgotten ;  while  their  authors  must  rest  satisfied  with 
merely  having  made  themselves  heard.  The  consequence  is, 
that  improvements  are  introduced  amongst  us^'  little  by  little, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  changes  be  not  found  in  practice'for 
the  better,  a  return  is  always  possible  to  the  old  state  of  things. 
Accordingly,  the  minimum  amount  of  deviation  from  the  estab- 
lisbe4  ySer  of  affairs,  that  will  serve  to  fit  them  for  the  altered 
state  or  circumstances  and  opinions,  is  the  rule  of  its  adoption 
with  us.  In  this  way,  violent,  revulsions  are  guarded  against, 
while  individuals  are  left  as  free  as  air  to  bring  forward  whatever 
they  please,  and  the  exertions  of  all  classes  are  turned  to  the 
very  best  account.  The  insane  follies  of  an  enthusiast  who 
wishes  to  remodel  society  so  as  to  leave  us  without  religion, 
Honey,  or  distinctions  in  property,  only  make  us  more  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are — precisely  as  the  ridiculous  attempts  to 
introduce  the  culture  of  tropical  grains  among  us  only  teach  our 
&rmers  to  lay  more  store  by  their  own  native  husbandry. 

The  truth  is, — and  we  are  surprised  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr 
Maddnnon  should  have  written  a  whole  volume  on  the  subject 
Without  adverting  to  it, — that  public  opinion  in  France  has  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  public  opinion  in  this  country,  and  is 
inAienced  by  machinery  almost  exactly  the  reverse.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  influential  men  are  not  confined  to  one  spot.    The 
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habits  of  judging,  speaking,  and  writing  of  all  matters  which  coin 
cern  us,  are  diffused  generally  over  the  country ;  and  the  proyineea 
do  not,  in  any  respect,  take  their  tone  from  that  of  London,  ex- 
cepting in  as  far  as  the  capital,  being  the  seat  of  government,  is 
generally  the  first  to  gain  information,  and  becomes,  from  this  and 
other  causes,  the  head-quarters  of  knowledge  and  of  talent  during 
a  certain  portion  of  each  year.  But  there  is  no  deference  paid 
to  London  in  other  respects ;  and,  indeed,  for  six  months  out  of 
twelve  the  elements  of  influence  are  scattered  more  widely  over 
the  British  Islands,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  empire  of  the 
same  extent.  All  over  this  country,  also,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  the  newspapers  are  merely  the  organs  or  mouth-pieces  of  the 
general  will,  out  of  which  no  observant  person  can  fail  to  deduce 
what  is,  essentially,  the  real  state  of  public  opinion.  He  may  be 
wrong,  perhaps,  in  his  conclusion  at  any  given  moment ;  but,  in 
the  long  run,  he  will  be  sure  to  arrive  at  the  right  sense  of  the 
reflecting  part  of  the  community.  Our  newspapers  do  not  dictate 
to  the  nation — they  are  merely  the  servants,  not  the  masters  or 
leaders,  of  the  public.  They  take  their  cue  from  the  opinions  of 
those  persons  in  society  who,  from  superior  talents,  knowledge, 
or  station,  not  only  possess  the  best  means  of  judging,  but  are, 
practically,  most  in  the  habit  of  influencing  the  thoughts  and 
conduct  of  those  about  them.  The  newspapers,  therefore,  (and 
we  might  say  the  same  thing  of  thepther  periodical  publications,) 
do  ne  more  tb^  give  more  general  currency  to  these  opinions, 
and  thus  help  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  influences  alluded 
to;  and  as  there  are  papers  suited  to  every  party,  nay,  to  every 
conceivable  shade  of  opinion,  there  comes  to  be  put  abroad,  dailj, 
a  just  expression  of  what  is  thought  and  felt  over  the  whol^coun- 
try,  from  whence  an  average  judgment  may  easily  be  oeduced. 
The  consequence  is,  that  with  us,  nothing  that  is  either  vicious 
or  absurd,  whether  in  high  or  in  low  station,  can  stand,  for  any 
length  of  time,  against  this  most  searching  of  all  scrutinies  ;  and 
there  is  rarely,  very  rarely,  the  slightest  real  danger — whatever 
some  people  may  say  or  feel — that  any  measure,  seriously  detri- 
mental, can  be  long  persevered  in  by  any  British  government. 

Among  our  neighbours,  the  press  has  a  totally  different  office 
to  perform.  In  that  country,  the  journalists  direct  the  public 
opinion.  The  leaders  in  political  life  in  France  are  sometimes  the 
actual  editors  of  the  Parisian  papers,  and  they  almost  all  write  in 
them.  This  will,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  good  style  of 
the  composition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  principal  articles  to  be 
found  in  those  columns,  as  well  as  for  their  intolerable  length. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  country,  take 
their  tone  from  these  metropolitan  journals :  a  very  few  active  men 
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lead  the  whole  nation,  and  have,  in/act,  a  monopoly  of  the  mana- 
faeture  of  public  sentiment.  They  are  the  virtual  despots  of  the 
country  for  the  time  being ;  and  what  is  now  going  on  in  France 
differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  what  has  occarred  there  at  any 
given  period,  during  the  last  forty  years.  A  small  number  of  busy 
persons — whether  Gentlemen  of  the  Guillotine,  Grentlemen  of  the 
Dhim-bead,  or  Gentlemen  of  the  Press — have  contrived  to  man- 
age la  belle  France^  and  t6  dictate  to  la  grande  nation  how  [it 
should  feel,  think,  and  act.  In  England,  no  mortal  ever  looks^at 
anewqyaper  to  learn  what  its  editorthinksonany  given  qliestion, 
— indeed,  no  one  ever  kilows  or  cares  who  or  what  the  editor  is. 
The  print  is  read  solely  to  learn  what  is  thought  by  the  best  in- 
formed men  of  that  particular  party,  of  which  it  happens,  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  considered  as  the  x>rgan.  It  is  the  express'  bu- 
siness of  the  editor  to  find  out  what  are  generally  held  to  be  the 
soundest  opinions  of  the  sensible  men  of  that  party  to  which  his 
subscribers  are  attached,  and  to  put  their  actual  views  in  a  distinct 
and  forcible  ishape  before  the  public.  This  is  the  iif  hqle  ta^*  of 
an  English  newspaper.  But^  in  France,  it  assumes  a  far  different 
office ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  dictates  opinion,inslead  of  echoing  it. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  highly  characteristic,  and  certainly  essen- 
tial, differences  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  add  to  the  catalogue  ;  but  we  think  we  have  said  enough 
to  substantiate  our  position,  ths^t  the  institutions^of  England  are  not 
ex  fade  likely  to  be  found  suitable  to  France.  And  what,it  may 
well  be  asked,  are  we  to  hope  for  in  a  country  where,  ah|H>Ogh  the 
form  of  government  be  monarchical,  and  representative  in  its  le- 
gislature, there  is  absolutely  no  aristocracy  either  of  birth  or  dt 
weahb — no  effective  church  establishment — little  or  no  religiob — 
no  very  commendable  state  of  domestic  manners — and  no  sponta- 
neous public  opinion — where  the  general  lyill  of  the  naticui  is  not 
only  concentrated  in  one  city,  but  is  there  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  some  dozen  of  newspapers  ?  Were  the  French  people  sobe'r- 
nunded  by  nature,  and  so  educated  as  to  know  the  value  of  good 
government ;  were  they  tmight  to  cespect  and  cherish  ancient 
prejudices  and  cu8toms,merely  because  they  were  venerable,.-- had 
they  been  long  tried  and  not  found  so  utterly  wanting  in* political 
sagacity,  we  might  have  some  hopes  that,  by-and-by,  things  would 
settle  into  their  places.  But  of  all  this  training  there  is,  alas !  no 
trace  in  France.  The  present  generation,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  suckled  with  blood,  to  have  had  loaded  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets  for  their  toys,  with  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe 
blazing  and  screaming  round  them,  for  their  play-gt-ojjnd  ! 

No  one  moment,  tinit  we  can  recall,  of 4be  revolutfon',  properly 
so  called — of  the  em|Hre— or  even  of  the  restoration,  has  exhibited 
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the  people  as  knowing  how  to  profit  by  their  opportunities,  in  a 
business-like,  practical  manner.  The  existence  of  privileged  or- 
ders exempt  frotn  taxation,  and  of  various  other  abuses  in  the  old 
system,  were  unquestionably  deserving  of  remedy ;  but  the  cuta- 
tive  process  applied,  was  like  burning  down  a  house  to  get  rid  of 
a  few  sparrows'  nests  under  the  eaves,  oc  like  curing  a  man  of 
(he  toothache  by  removing  the  jaw.  And  as  to  what  followed  the 
bjrst  of  Jacobin  ferocity,  can  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  that 
free  institutions  inspire  a  love  for  freedom,  and  teach  men  how  to 
make  a^proper  use  of  it— -can  they  hesitate,  in  fairness,  to  admit 
that,  vice T^sd,  the  exercise  of  despotisib,if  its  concomitants  hap- 
pen i(S  fall  in  with  the  tastes  of  the  country,  teaches  a  love  for  po- 
litical servitude  ?  Let  us  but  consider  what  has  been  the  educa- 
tion'of  thtf'men  who  form  the  ehamber  of  deputies,  and  who,  as 
our  readers  know,  must  be  of  the  age  of  forty  or  upwards;  The 
members  who  are  now  sixty  years  old  were  just  of  age  when  tRe 
revolution  broke  out ;  so  that  they  have  had  t^n  years  of  anarchy, 
fifteen  of  jnilitary  tyranny,  and  fifteen  of  political  experimenting, 
without  even  a  hope  of  stability.  Those  of  fifty  years  of  age,  were 
at  their  prime,  as  soldiers,  when  Buonaparte  was  made  emperor ; 
those  who  are  now  only  f6rty,  may  have  fought  in  Spain  and  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  at  Waterloo.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  asking 
Vt^hat  is  to  be  expected  out  of  such  a  course  of  experience — espe- 
cially when  there  is  good  reason,  for  supposing  that  Napoleon, 
with  aU  his  imperfections  on  his  head,  acted  fully  as  much  the 
part  of  a^  follower  as  that  of  a  leader,  and  was,  in  fact,  egged  on 
to  most  of  his  least  excusable  enterprises,  by  the  hearty  cheers  of 
the  nation  over  which  he  ruled— enjoying  unbounded  popularity 
so  long  as  his  career  of  blood  was  crowned  with  success,  ^nd  los- 
ing their  sympathy  only  when  his  injustice  ceased  to  be  lucrative  ? 
If  this  picture  be  a  correct  one,  it.  becomes  a  matter  of  the  roo5t 
serious  in\portance  to  investigate  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  a 
eoutitry  composed  of  such  loose  materials,  and  acted  upon  by  Jm- 
pulses  of  such  gigantic  force  as  those  of  a  fr^  press  and  a  repre- 
sentative legislature, — ^impelling  powers,  which,  even  in  England, 
with  all  her  experience,  and  her  numberless  cheeks  against  anj 
undue  velocity,  do  ajl  but  threaten  to  tear  us  to  pieces — a  fate, 
indeed,  which  would  probably  soon  befall  us,  if  we  should  ever 
be  deprived  of  any  one  of  those  great  supports,  or  buttresses,  al- 
ready so  often  alluded  to  ;  the  whole  of  which  France,  in  her  rage 
for  reform,  has  cast  to  the  earth,  and  not  even  one  of  which  can, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  be  speedily  reproduced  on  any  such 
scene  of , deflation. 

One  of  two  things  must  happen  : — Charles  X.  will  obtain  a 
IBUch  greater  share  of  power — or  the  people  will  usurp  the  so* 
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Tereignty,  and  either  overturn  the  throne  by  sheer  force,  as  they 
£d  befcH'e,  or  reduce  the  wearer  of  the  crown  to  a  sort  of  prefli- 
dcDt  of  their  democracy.  There  is  no  tepgei:  any  intermediate 
class  between  these  two  estates ;  and  one  or  the  other,  it  seems 
manifest,  must,  ere  long,  ^in  the  clear  ascendancy. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  and,  no  doubt,  will  sound  rery  start- 
liag,  to  assert  that  the  French,  in  our  opinion,  wiH  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  eventual  freedom,  if,  in  the  present  struggle,  the 
king  shall  gain  the  day.     So  far,  indeed,  from  grieving  to  see  the 
censorship  on  the  press  restor^,  or  auguring  ill  of  the  c^use'of 
liberty,  from  such  an  event,  we  •sheuld  bail  it  as  the  commence- 
ment of*  a  4ia{q)ier  era  for  the  country.    In  England,  ahy  such 
restraints  en  tjie  free  expression  of  opinion  are  tk>  utterly  repugnant 
to  om*  feelings,  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  we  have  been  kccus^ 
tomed  to,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  argue  the  question  of 
restrictions  on  the  press,  as  appUcabie  to  another  (sountfy,  withpnt 
iBcarring.the  charge  of  rank  bigotry,  er  what  is  vulgariy,  called 
ultraism.     But  we  shall  not  l^e  deterred  on  that  account ;  for  it 
mnst  be  recollected  that  France  has,  in  truth,  hard)y  any  sprt  of 
resemblance  to  England  in  the  structure  oR  society,  or  in  her 
political  habits  and  experience ;  and  therefore,  those  things  which 
are  a  blessing  to  u;i  may  well  prove  a  curse  to  her.     The  Eng- 
lish, by  introducing  their  trial  hj  jury  into  Ireland  t^efore  that 
country  was  at  all  fitted  for  such  an  instrument,  in^cted  on  the 
sister'island  evils  which  no  sensible  man  among  obrs^lves  can  now 
disguise  from  himself;  and  why  may  not^he  press  be  made  equally 
an  engine  of  injustice,  amongst  a  people  who  kno^  nothing  of  free** 
dom  from  their  own  experience,  and  who  are  but  veij  ilnperfectly 
acquainted  with  it  by  report  ?    These  remarks  appiy  with  equal 
ibroe,  pei^apSy  to  the  case  of  a  representative  legislatj^e,  respect- 
ing the  real  duties  and  advantages  of  which  the  French  appear. to 
us  about  as  ignprant,  as  they  notoriously  are  of  the  common  forvis 
and  eourtesies  of  debating.     Let  the  chamber  be  elected  by  any 
possible  form  that  human  ingenuity  i^aii  contrive,  still  the  result 
cannot  be  useful,  unless  the  nation  be  really  ripe  for  this  enocmous 
and  sudden  change.    People  forget  that  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
Friinch  were  unanimously  the  willing  slaves  of  a  fierce  despot ;  and 
yet  we  are  to  expect  that  in  the  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed,  the 
French  ^the  volatile  French  !-r-have  acquired  the  requisite  degree 
of  knowledge  of  this  mo^t  intricate  subject^  to  enable  them  to 
enjoy  in  safety,  and  with  advantage,  an  institution  of  this  most 
perilous  nature  {     If  it  be  so,  the  age  of  miracles  is  revived,  and 
the  experience  of  all  history  goes  tor  nothing. 

But  we  need  not  go  badL  io  the  experience  of  history  ;  let  us 
leA  to  what  is  passing  in  the  worid  before  our  eyes  at  this  very 
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iDMnent.  What,  for  example,  is  doing  in  South  Ameriea  ?  Knd  who 
is  bold  enough  to  bring  forward  any  one  instance  from  that  multi- 
farious  list  of  political  experiments,  in  which  a  tittle  of  what  ^^ 
hare  set  forth  in  this  article  is  disproved  in  practice  ?  The  Soath 
Americans  have  had  all  the  fair  play  they  could  possibly  desire ; 
they  have  had  every  variety  of  climate,  and  of  other  circumstances 
to  give  then*  operations  a  good  chance  ;  and  jet  we  know  that  in 
every  instance,  without  exception^  from  the  gulf  of  Catifornk  to 
to  the  river  Plate,  the  results  have  shown  the  utter  inefficieacy  of 
free,  for^iis,  and  mere  paper  constitutions,  to  teach  freedom.  Cap» 
tafn  basil  Hall  and  other  hasty  writers  on  those  countries,  misled 
by  the  ebthusiasm  of  the  moment,  have  contributed  to  the  dis- 
semination of  much  error  on  this  point,  by  assuming  that  the  io- 
habitarits,  on  being  released  from  their  connexion  with  'the  mother 
country,* would  gradually  acquire  a  knowledge i:>f  civil  liberty,  and 
along  with  that  kriowledge  the  institutions,  the  habits,  and  the  man- 
ners requisite  to  secure  its  enjoyment.  Nay,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admit  tbat  even  so  great  a  statejwian  as  Mr  Canning  suffered 
his  English  pr^udices  to  carry  him  far  too  much  into  similar  views 
— atad,  what  was  worse,  ta  act  upon  them.  But  these  dreams,  for 
they  were.  1)0  mdre,  are  passed  away,  and  something  very  Ulce 
anarchy  has  ensued  througbojDt  the  whole  of  the  *  new  world^  which 
that  generQus , spirit  was  rash  enough  to  boast  of  liaviiig  ^  called 
into  existence.' 

'But,  we  hear  'it  triumphantly  asked,  if  aU  this  be  granted  of 
South  America,  where  liberty  has  cei'tainly  gone  backwards,  what 
do  you  6ay  to  North  America— to  the  United  States  ?  Haa  not 
thift  experiment  of  self-government  succeeded  there  ?  With  due 
defe^rence  anp  with  all  fenderness  to  our  transatlantic  brethren,  as 
they  are  mi^alled,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  rest  of  the 
world-  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  in  almost  everything  material, 
they  have  been  progressing  stern  focemost  ever  since  they  teokihe 
helm  into  their  own  bands  ;  and  that  their  velocity  in  this  wrong^ 
direction  is  likely  to  increase,  just  in  proportion  as  their  exclusively 
demoeratical  system  shall  be  brought  into  more  intense  operatieii. 
Many^reasoners  on  these  subjects  are  apt  to  forget,  that  und^r 
a  system  of  universal  suffrage,  such  as  obtains  in  the  United 
States,  only  one  class  in  the  community  are  represented — 4hat 
which  is  the  most  numerous.  •  This  class,  of  course,  takes  all  the 
power  into  its  hands,  to  the  disregard  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  true 
interests  of  all  the  oth^r  orders  of  the  community.  And  it  woaM 
be  the  most  wonderful  political  pbenomenoh  which  the  world  haa 
yet  seen,  if  the  United  States,  or  My  other  state,  should  advaivoe 
in  anything  but  population  and  the  caHivation  of  the  soil,  under 
the  absolute  goremment  of  the  demoeratical  branch,  exehimre 
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of  all  the  others.  Like  their  southern  neighbours,  however,  thej 
have  as  yet  plenty  of  room,  and  consequently  the  anarchy  which 
would  beset  them  in  a  moment,  were  they  crowded  together  under 
their  present  form  of  government,  is  not  yet  apparent  to  a  distant 
eye,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  we  are  afraid  when  viewed  closely. 
£ven  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  people,  when  they 
set  up  for  themselves,  did  not  adopt  the  monstrous  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  tb^y  could,  all  at  otiee,  pass  from  one  state  of 
gavemment  an^  politictil  habits,  into  another  totally  opposite,  as 
the  French  are  now  vainly  attempting  to  do.  On  the  contrary, 
the  jttdicieiis  men  in  America,  at  the  establishment  of  their  new 
goverooient,  endeavoured,  as  much  as  they  eould,  to  preserve  the 
aneient  political  fabric  unbroken,  and  to  place  their  country  in  a 
situation  ai  little  dissimilar  io  what  it  h^d-  previously  been  in  as 
possible.  They  had  not  the  wild  ambition  to  cast  aside,  in  all 
tUngs,  the  lessons  of  their  aneestors  and  the  mother  country ; 
Wt^ven  they  did  so  to  a  perilous  extent.  In  the  first  tumult  of 
SiciiemeBt,  they  wantonly  dispossessed  themselves  of  certain  pri- 
mary advantages,  without  which  free  institutions  *are  compara- 
tively of  Httle  value.  Ffom  the  hour  that,  in  an  access  of  passion7 
they  choee  to  fling. themselves  away  from  their  king,  and  to  re 
lin^ui&lh  the  ioMnenae  benefits  arising  from  a  goveYmnent  checked 
by  a  4M>werfur  aristocracy,  and  allied  with  a  .church  establish- 
ment, and  trusted  exclusively  to  the  democratioal  branch  of  the 
eooMMHuCy,  they  have*been  doing  nothing  but  propagating  the 
ijpeoies,  and  chopping  down  forests,  without  advanoing  the  cause 
of  ftwl  governmeftt,  of  of  any  branch  of  human  krfowledge, 
sttenta,  or  art,  one  jot.  We  are  firmly  persuade^,  indeed, 
that  the  original  framers  of  the  constitution,  could  they* return 
to*  the  earth,  wovld  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  this  pre- 
•mptoous  experiment,  made  -in  the  very  teeth  of  all  experi- 
caee,  has  foiled.  They  would  admit  that  the  principles  we  have 
advaaced  in  this  Artide^  on  the  utter,  inefficiency  «f  mere  forms 
to  teach  freedom,  are  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  i\\  countries. 
They  would  turn  their  eyes- with  a  mixture  of  envy  and  sorrow 
towards  the  British  province^  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  are 
enjoying  advantages  so.  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  United 
Slates,  though  their  inhabitants  have  the  good  taste  to  say  less 
abooC  the  benefits  they  possess,  and  the  good  sense  to  know  when 
they  ere  well  off.  Thi>se  colonies  have  now  all  the  advantages 
whMh  any  of  the  United  States  possess,  superiaidded  to  that  of 
heiag  English  subjects,  while  they  are -free  from  most  of  the  bur- 
thens wbieh  rest  upon  their  brethren  at  home.  But  it  is  foreign 
to  omr  present  purpose,  to  press  this  comparative  view  of  the  sub- 
jsatfoitber,  however  fertile  it  be  in  illustrations  of  the  maxims  we 

have 
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have  laid  down ;  and  we  shall,,  therefore,  briefly  state  our  conclu- 
sions, as  to  the  future  prospects  of  France,  which,  we  grieve  to 
say,  are  not  very  cheering.    1 1  I  f  — -^ 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  daiy^'^dnd  we  have  beard  the  British 
constitution  well  compared  to  the  Eddystone  light-house,  wherein 
the  fixing  of  every  stone  cost  a  se^es  of  hard  contests  with 
the  elements,  and  which  owes  its  matchless  stability  to  these 
protracted  trials  of  patience  and  skill,  Wi[>rking  in  a  good  eause. 
It  is  altogether  presumptuous,  tberefidre,  in  tbe  French,  to  hope 
that,  without  running  in  some  degree  the  same  course^  th»y  can 
gain  the  same  ends.     They  must  begin,  as  we  did,  by  digging  the 
foundation ;  and  we  are  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  doubt  that  thej 
have  .solidity  enough  at  bottom,  on  which  to  rest  a  stable  super* 
structure.     But  they  mu9t  go  much  ,deeper  than  they  have  yet 
done,  hefore  they  can  reach  the  livipg  rock  on  which  alone  tbe 
temple  of  true  liberty  can  stand  fast*     At  present,  they  are  build- 
ings or  attempting  to  bqild,  their-  constitution  upon  sand— upon 
very  quicksands.     If  Louis  XVIII.  ha^  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  as  we 
must  ever  think  it,  given  the  French  a  Charter,  and  pledged  his 
faith  t6  tlie  maintei\ance  of  a  form  of  government  totally  uosuiied 
to  the  country,  he  and  his  successors,  not  being  entaugled  by  this 
crude  and  ill-advised  engagement,  might  in  process  of'time  have- 
gradually  adjusted  matters,  so  thai  the  people^  shisruld  have  come, 
step  by  step,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  a  knowledcB,  ^ot  only 
of  civil  pghtQ,  but  of  those  civil  restraints  and  p^tical  self-* 
denials,  without  which  nominally. free  institution^  it  Canoet  be 
too  often  repeated,  are  a  mere  farce.     For  a  nation  to  make  a 
hop,  a  skip,  and  a*  jump  from  a  wild,  sanguinary  revolution,  te 
a  ipilitary  despotism,  and  .thenee  to  tbe  tip-tt>p  of  constitiltioul 
freedom,  is  an   Exploit  worthy  of  the  hariequin  of  the  stage, 
which  cannot,  by  any  moral  possibility,  succeed. in  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life.  *  We  dwell  thus  earnestly  and  repeatedly  upon  the 
dire  necessity  j)f  this  case,  in  order  to  pMipare  the  miads  of  our 
re;}ders  to  vitew  without  being  shoQ^ed  the  only  alternative  which 
holds  out  to   France   the  smallest  chanoon  as  we  conceive,  of 
anything  like  good  gpvernment,  or  to  Europe  at  large  any  hope 
of  future  peace  and  quietness.     It  is  mer^  cant  to  talk  of  ^uiaan 
nature  being  the  same  in  all  'countries  and  climates.^    It  is  v^i^; 
different  in  different  circumstances ;  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  there 
are  in  political  ai;  well  as  in  physical  life  many  things  wbiob 
though  meat  to  one  may  be  poison  to  another.    Freedom  to  us  is 
m6at  and  drink,  only  because  in  the  course  of  some  half  doeea 
centuries  we  have  habituated  ourselves  to  it,  and,  through  pro- 
per exercise  and  strict  regimen,  can  profit  fully  i>J  Bueh  stfeng 
diet. 

*  Nothing 
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^  Nothing  80  foreign  bnt  the  athletic  hind 
Can  labour  into  bloods    The  hongpry  meal 
Alone  he  fears ;  bat  ye  of  softer  clay ! 
Avoid  the  stabbora  aliment,  avoid 
The  fall  repast.' 

What  we  should  like  to  see  in  France,  as  being  most  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  its  best  interests,  would  be  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  authority  of  the  crown,  without  ks  old  attendant 
abuses.  The  days  of  privileged  orders,  unequal  taxation,  arbitrary 
imprisonments,  forced  services,  and  so  on,  «re  gone  by,  we  hope 
for  ever,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bourbdns,  or 
their  friends,  can  possibly  haPve  the  smallest  wish  to  restore  such 
manifest  evils.  But  we  are  .quite  certain  that  any  other  military 
duef  whoiD  the  French  might  call  in  to  take  the  place  of  .their 
legitimate^  monarch,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  imitation 
of  Buonaparte,  re-estabUsb,  with  tenfold  rigour,  fll  those  privi- 
leges and  unjust  exemptions^-*of  wjiich  we  hear  so  muoh  when  the 
^ancien  r^me'  is  referred  to,  and  so  little  when  thp  iron  period  of 
dift  Empire  is  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  French  nation,  we 
suspect,  especially  consid^ng  their  history  during  the  last  half 
century,  wiU  require  to  be  governed  with  what  is  caAed  a  tight  bend, 
for  many  years  to  coine.  And  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that, 
under  aM  the  oiroiunttaiices  of  the  ease,  the  Bourbons, — suppos- 
ing them  to  succeed  in  regatning,  for  a  time,  the  j>ower  which 
Aej  ought  never  to  have  reUnquished, — will  be  con^elled,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of  choice,  to  relax  gradually  their  au- 
thority, so  as  to  allow  the  nation  quite  as  much  freedom  of  action 
as  they  can  profit  hy^  Freedom — genuine  liberty,  as  we  under- 
stand the  ^term---can  only  grow  up  by  very  slow  degrees ;  and 
when  the  institutions  of  any  country  are  decidedly  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  mkss  of  the 
pcofde,  ^heir  establislNiient,  instead  of  advancing  the  cause,  will 
assuredly  retard  it.  W^  therefore  hope  and  trust  that  the  king 
and  hw  present  teii^stei^  may  succeed,  if  such  be  their  object,  in 
establishing  a  censorship  on  the  press,  and  likewise  in  acquiring 
M  decided  a  preponderanoe  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that 
its  existence, as  an  independent  body  capable  of  bearding  the 
Bonarehj,  as  it  has  recently  dene,  shall  be  no  longer  recognised. 
This,  we  own,  will  be  a  virtual  abolition  of  the  Charter,  but  the 
question  is  obvioudy  reduced  to  this  .-—shall  the  Monarchy,  which 
is  suitable  to  the  country,  be  overthrown,  or  shall  the  Charter, 
which,  in  every  possible-view,  is  unsuitable  to  it,  be  abrogated  ? 

It  will  be  aak^,  why  need  we  care  what  France  does  ?    Why 
not  let  her  do  as  she  pleases?    What  have  we  to  do  with  her  in- 
stitutions, as  a  nation,  more  than  we  have  with  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements 
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rangements  of  our  next  door  neighbour  in  the  street?  The 
answer  to  this,  unfortunately,  is  but  too  ready.  If  our  neighbour 
merely  beats  his  wife  and  children,  and  regulates  his  personal 
concerns  in  the  worst  way  possible,  we  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
but  if  he  gets  intoxicated,  and  flings  about  firebrands,  so  as  not 
only  to  set  his  own  house  on  fire,  but  to  threaten  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  parish,  we  are  compelled,  in  spite  of  our  love  of 
quiet,  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  proceedings. 

If  the  French  could  be  circunseribed  by  a  great  Chinese  wali, 
within  which  they  might  cut  one  another's  throats,  and  eKperiment 
to  thelrliearts'content  on  irreligion  and  democracy,  it  would  signify 
less  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  when  the  amplest  expt- 
rieitce  proves  that  no  commotion  of  any  extent  in  Franee  ever  fails 
to  embroil  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  wheh  we  know  that  ther^-are 
innumerable  objects  of  ambition,  •f  aggrandisement,  and  of  na» 
tional  revenge,  ail  at  this  hour  conspiring  t^  stimulate  a  Iftrge 
portion  of  the  French  population  to  fresh  wars,  we  cannot  poari* 
bly  view  their  present  unsettled  state  without  the  deepest  anxiety. 
We  -trust*  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  only  one 
couree  of  measilres  by  which  good  order  can  be  preserved  ;,  and 
however  repugAant  it  may  be  to  our  English  tastes,  the  necessilj 
of* the  oase  requires  that  we  should  not  shrink  from  the  trial, 
but  be  prepared  to  witness,  us  the  less  grievous  •f  two  evih,  the 
temporary  re-establishment  of  a  tolerably  absolute  authority  on 
the*  part  of  the  crown  of  France. '  If  this  be  impossible,  or  if  the 
attempl  be  bungled  in  the  execution,  we  maf  bid  adieu  to  re- 
pose, and  buckle  on  our  armour  for  another  qoarter  of  a  century 
of  wars, — wars  which,  in  the  end,  will  only  leave  things  worse 
than  thtey  now  are,  and,  if  possible,  earry  the  Freneh  stftt  further 
off 'from  the  grand  goal  of  true  liberty,  of  which,  as  y^,  they  have 
hardly  had  a  glimpse. 

If  it  be  asked  what  our  object  is  in  giving  this  melancholy  picture 
of  French  affairs,  we  answer,  that  we  dO  so  on  two  acc<Hint8 : — 
first,  WB  think  there  is  always  more  good  likely  to  arise  from  meet- 
ing an  evil  fairly  in  th^faee,  and  resolutely  preparing;  ourselves  .for 
the  worst,  than  in  laying  those  flattering  unctiona  to  our  souls 
which  palliate  the  mischief  for  the  tine*,  but  bring  its  sonrows 
and  dangers  back  upon  us  at  moments  when  we  are  les9  aUe  to 
bear  them.  And  our  second  and  most  materlat reason  is,  that  we 
wish  to  make  our  countrymen  feel  the  ftill  importance* of  the 
political  and  moral  .advantages  which  they  possess  over  their 
neighbours.  We  doubt  not  they  are'  witling  ^notigh  already  to 
think  well  of  themselves  and  their  institutions,  in  the  abstract,  as 
it  is  called ;  but  we  wish  to  make  them  tak«  a  steadier  view  of  the 
details  of  their  con^itution,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  one  ano- 
ther. 
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tber,  than  too  many  among  us  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Bj 
looking  at  what  is  passing  in  France,  where  similar  objects  are 
aimed  at,  but  in  the  absence  of  similar  means,  we  may  perhaps 
learn  to  appreciate  more  fully  those  advantages  which  have  so  long 
given  us  the  ascendancy,  and  thence  be  taught  bow  they  can  most 
effectually  be  preserved  in  future  times. 

We  promised,  near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to  give  a 
sketch  of  M.  Cottu's  plan  of  French  parliamentary  reform,  and 
we  shall  do  so  in  a  very  few  words.  He  conceives  it  necessary 
to  create  a  new  body  of  electors  {un  nouveau  corps  de  privi' 
ligies).  These  are  intended  to  take  the '  place  of  the  present 
nominal  and  powerless  aristocracy  in  appointing  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  (p.  68.)  The  chamber,  he  proposes,  shall 
consist  of  six  hundred  and  fitly  members,  instead  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty.  The  deputies  are  to  be  named  by  the  different 
members  of  the^  new  privileged  orders,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

By  the  landed  interest        ....     560 
By  the  magistracy  ....  29 

By  the  university 26 

By  commerce 45 

Total  ,  .  660 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  consider  the  details  of  this  project, 
which,  however,  are  given  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  that  will 
amuse  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  such  fanciful  speculations. 
The  whole  affair,  or  any  possible  modification  of  it,  we  look  upon 
as  quite  a  vision. 

But  although  we  think  thus  lightly  of  Mr  Cottu's  specific 
plan,  we  take  k  far  different  view  of  his  closing  advice  to  the  go- 
vernment, to  act  with  promptitude  at  the  present  crisis. 

^  Nothing,'  he  says  with  perfect  reason,  ^  need  have  prevented  Lonit 
XVllI.  from  resuming  the  fall  measure  of  the  ancient  royal  authority 
when  he  returned  to  France.  Neither  the  army,  worn  out  by  its 
disasters,  nor  the  senate,  fallen  into  utter  contempt,  were  in  a  situation 
to  resist  or  even  to  modify  his  authority.  He  did,  however,  of  his  own 
accord,  choose  to  limit  his  power,  by  recognizing  the  rights  of  the 
people.' — p.  104. 

But  in  doing  this,  Louis  XVIII.,  according  to  M.  Cottu,  and 
according  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  thing,  did  not  intend  to  abro- 
gate the  rights  of  the  crown ;  and 

^  If  the  forms  of  government,  authorized  by  the  charter,  so  far  from 
establishing  the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  nation,  have  been 
found,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely  detrimental  to  those  rights  respect- 

YOh.  XLiii.  WO.  86. — Q.R.  31  ivcly. 
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irelj,  the  kiDg  has,  unquestionably,  ihe  power  of  remodelling  those 
forms  which  are  producing  the  mischief.' — p.  104. 

We  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that,  unless  the  existing 
government  adopts,  and  succeeds  in  carrying  into  effect,  some 
very  decisive  measure  in  the  course  of  the  present  year — there 
will  ensue  another  burst  of  convulsion  ; — and  Napoleon  has  left 
DO  saying  of  more  indisputable  truth  behind  him,  than  that  ^  a  re- 
volution in  France  is  a  revolution  in  Europe.' 


Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Report  from  ihe  Select  Committee  of  ihe  House  of 
Commons^  on  that  part  of  the  Poor-Laws  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment or  relief  of  ahle-hodied  persons^  from  the  Poor  Rate^ 
JulySy  1828. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Jgrkulturisis  of  England  on  the  Mcessity  of 
extending  the  Poor-Law  to  Ireland.     London.     1830. 

3.  .Sin  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  Pauperism.  By 
the  Right  Honourable  J.  Wilmot  Horton,  M.P.  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  Series.     London.     1830. 

4.  Statement  of  the  Objects  of  a  Society  for  effecting  Systematic 
Colonixation.     London.     1830. 

JLn  every  country  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants  is  com- 
posed of  the  labouring  class,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  of  the  men  whose  daily  bread  is  earned  by  the- 
sweat  of  their  brow,  and  whose  condition,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
happy  or  miserable,  must  always  form  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration  in  every  estimate  that  may  be  drawn  of  that 
country's  social  position.  Tried  by  this  test,  how  stands  the 
British  empire  at  present  ?  We  may  be  admired  and  respected  as 
a  state  by  other  powers ;  we  may  cover  the  ocean  with  our  vessels 
of  commerce,  and  our  spacious  harbours  with  those  of  war ;  we 
may  be  acknowledged  as  at  the  head  of  civilization  in  science, 
in  literature,  in  the  arts ;  the  produce  of  our  industry,  and  the 
aggregate  of  our  wealth,  may  exceed  all  that  imagination  yet  con- 
ceived as  possible  ;  but  if  that  wealth  is  so  ill  distributed  that  the 
mass  of  our  population  receive  but  an  inadequate  share  of  what 
their  labour  has  produced  ;  if  they  are  ^condentVied  to  toil,  ill-re- 
quited, in  hopeless  indigence,  or  are  barely  preserved  from 
famishing  by  a  surly  and  extorted  charity,  there  is  more  mat- 
ter, in  such  a  condition,  for  regret  than  pride — ^for  dismay  than 
exultation. 

Nor  is  such  a  condition  a  source  only  of  grief  to  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  well-being  of  their  poorer  fellow-countrymen, 

but 
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hot  a  sabject  of  serious  and  alarming  contemplation  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security.  The 
mass  of  a  community  cannot  be,  in  this  age  and  country  at  least, 
long  depressed  with  impunity.  It  cannot  be  a  safe  state  of  things, 
where  large  bodies  of  men,  in  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  want, 
have  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  spectacle  of  bloated  and 
overgrown  wealth ;  more  particularly  where  their  increasing  intel- 
ligence, and  the  universal  diffusion  of  political  discussions,  have 
taught  even  the  lowest  classes  to  think  and  reason  on  the  subject, 
to  know  that  this  enormous  difference  of  condition  is  neither 
natural  nor  necessary,  and  to  ask  themselves  how  it  is  to  be  reme- 
died. In  this  picture,  we  cannot  allow  that  there  is  any  exag- 
geration. True  it  is,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  the  security  as  yet  enjoyed  by  society,  in  the  midst  of 
the  elements  of  disorder,  that  this  country  possesses,  in  a  degree 
perhaps  equalled  by  no  other  that  ever  existed^  a  large  and  re- 
spectable middle  class,  owning  a  very  considerable  share  in  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  hence  deeply  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  tranquillity.  But  still  with  the  extreme  of  riches  in 
the  higher  classes, — the  fortunes  of  many  private  individuals  sur- 
passing the  average  revenues  of  continental  sovereigns — it  is  cer- 
tain tbat  the  great  bulk  of  the  people — the  operative  classes, 
manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural — receive  but  a  very  small 
share  of  the  produce  of  their  industry,  are  constantly  in  a  preca- 
rious, oAen  in  a  most  miserable,  condition,  scarcely  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  on  their  scanty  wages  when  in  employment,  and 
frequently  driven,  for  want  of  this,  to  the  lamentable  resources  of 
pauperism,  mendicancy  or  crime.  Witness  the  distresses  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  in  1825,  in  1827,  and  again  in  the  crisis  of 
the  past  dreadful  winter — witness  the  harrowing  statements  de- 
tailed in  the  parliamentary  reports  of  the  committees  on  emigra- 
tion, on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  poor-laws ; — witness  the 
general  increase  of  crime — the  offspring  of  poverty  ;  and,  in  Ire- 
land, the  struggle  that  millions  are  even  now  maintaining  for  their 
potato-grounds,  that  is,/or  eocisience^  with  landlords  and  policemen. 
It  is  not  our  present  intention,  for  our  limits  would  be  inade- 
quate, to  go  into  the  separate  proofs  of  what  we  assert,  in  which, 
however,  the  documents  we  have  referred  to  will  fully  bear  us  out ; 
but  this  much  will  be  disputed  by  few,  that  while  improvements, 
without  number,  in  the  useful  arts,  and  the  opening  of  new 
avenues  for  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  our  industry,  have, 
within  the  last  half  century,  multiplied  enormously  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  nation ;  yet  the  class  to  whose  labour  and  skill  we 
are  indebted  for  these  improvements  and  this  wealth  has  had  no 
share  in  the  extraordinary  profits,  but  has,  in  the  meantime,  rather 

retrograded 
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retrograded  than  advanced  in  happiness  and  comfort.  This  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  three  kingdoms  affords 
matter  for  deep  and  serious  consideration  ;  and  vte  earnestly  en- 
treat the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  views,  as  to  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  so  unjust  as  well  as  dangerous 
a  state  of  things,  and  the  remedies  that  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone 
applicable  to  it. 

The  first  feature  that  engages  attention,  is  the  universally- 
acknowledged  redundancy  of  labour  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  every  branch  of  industry.  But  here  a  marked  distinction  must 
be  kept  up  between  the  three  kingdoms,  one  of  which  is  con- 
stantly pouring  its  multitudes  into  the  two  others,  without  any  re- 
ciprocal return.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  redundancy  would  be 
sensibly  and  permanently  felt  in  England  or  Scotland,  were  it  not 
for  the  hordes  of  Irish  who  flock  to  either  country  for  employ- 
ment, and  obtain  it  by  underselling  the  inhabitants  of  both  in  their 
own  markets  for  labour.  In  England  and  Scotland,  measures 
have  been  long  since  taken  by  the  legislature  tending  to  control 
the  over-increase  of  population,  by  enactments  which  throw  the 
unempldyed  poor  for  support  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  In  Ireland  no  such  law  exists ;  and  the  same  circumstance 
which  has  contributed  to  the  unmeasured  increase  of  the  lower 
class  in  Ireland,  has  driven  them  to  resort  to  the  sister  island  for 
the  support  which  they  are  denied  at  home.  Here,  in  the  outset, 
is  a  must  unequal  and  unfair  relative  position  of  the  two  islands : 
so  long  as  this  exists,  not  only  are  the  measures  which  England 
and  Scotland  have  taken  for  keeping  their  own  population  within 
bounds,  wholly  nullified  by  the  anomalous  condition  of  Ireland, 
but  it  is  even  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  tfae  indigenous  in- 
habitants are  or  are  not  in  greater  numbers  than  is  required  by  the 
demand  for  their  labour ;  and  still  less  practicable  is  it  to  devise 
means  for  the  equalization  of  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The  evil 
ha^been  felt  so  heavily  of  late,  as  to  attract,  at  length,  the  atten- 
tion of  ihe  legislature  ;  and  there  are  hopes  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  session,  some  modified  system  of  poor-laws  will  be  ap- 
plied to  Ireland.  The  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  measure  of 
protection  to  both  English  property  and  English  labour  is  mani- 
fest,— the  latter  being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  starving  Irish,  while  the  former  is  taxed  without  other 
limit  than  absolute  exhaustion,  for  the  support  of  an  unemployed 
native  population.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  pamphlets  at  the 
bead  of  this  article — 

'  The  absence  in  Ireland  of  the  poor-law,  to  which,  in  England, 
landed  property  contributes  so  largely,  afiects  the  holders  of  that  pro- 
perty in  two  ways  : — 
*^  *1.  In 
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M.  Id  the  first  placei  the  poor  of  Ireland  are,  throagh  want,  com- 
pelled to  migrate  to  this  country  in  hordes ;  and  being  ivilling  to  work 
tor  the  lowest  pittance  rather  than  starve,  their  only  altematiye,  they 
drive  oot  of  employment,  in  the  towns  and  mannfacturing  districts  of 
England,  thousands  of  native  labourers,  who  fall  back  upon  their  pa- 
rishes for  support,  and  are  maintained  by  them  in  idleness,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  at  an  enormous  expense.  It  is  evidently  the  same  thing 
to  the  English  rate-payers,  whether  they  maintain  the  Irish  paupers 
themselves,  or  an  equal  number  of  their  own  parishioners  turned  into 
paupers  by  the  immigration  of  the  Irish,  and  who,  but  for  this,  would 
find  work  enough  to  maintain  them  independent  of  parochial  relief.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland, 
English  property  is  virtually  rated  to  maintain  a  great  part  of  the  Irish 
pauper  population 

^  2.  The  second  mode  in  which  this  anomaly  injures  us,  results  from 
the  unequal  circumstances  under  which  the  growers  of  farm-produce 
in  each  country  bring  their  goods  to  the  common  market  The  Engw 
lish  agriculturist  pays  a  heavy  poor-rate  out  of  the  produce  of  his 
land — (we  have  even  seen  that  he  pays  it  in  great  part  towards  the 
support  of  the  Irish  poor ;)  the  Irish  agriculturist  pays  no  poor-rate 
at  all !  The  English  farmer  has  to  pay  his  labourers  wages  at  the  i-ate 
of  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  per  day.  The  Irish  farmer  hires 
kit  labourers  at  4d,  or  6d.  per  day,  because  even  this  cruelly  low  rate 
of  wages  is  better  than  starving,  the  only  alternative  for  a  labourer  in 

a  country  where  there  is  no  poor-law  ! No  farmer  can  avoid 

ruinif  he  cannot  obtain  in  the  market  a  remunerating  price  for  the 
produce  of  his  farm ;  that  is,  a  price  which  will  cover  Its  cost,  and 
pay  him  a  profit  Into  the  bargain.  The  cost  of  production,  exclu- 
sive of  rent,  consists  in  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  of  which  labour 
forms  by  far.  the  largest  item,  and  the  public  burthens  on  land. 
Now  how  is  it  possible  for  the  English  farmer  to  get  a.  price  in  the 
market  sufficient  to  repay  all  this  outlay,  when  he  is  met  there  by 
the  Irish  cultivator,  whose  expenditure  in  labour  is  not  one-fourth 
of  bis  own,  and  who  pays  no  poor-^aie,  generally  the  very  heaviest 
of  all  the  public  burthens  on  the  English  producer  ?  The  Irish- 
man, under  these  circumstances,  can  sell  his  com,  his  cattle,  his  hogs, 
and  his  butter,  with  a  profit,  at  prices  which  will  not  keep  the 
English  farmer  out  of  jail,  or  English  farms  in  cultivation.  Is  this 
practically  the  case  ?  Let  those  who  attend  the  markets  of  London, 
of  Liverpool,  of  Bristol,  nay,  any  of  the  principal  markets  of  England, 
answer,  if  they  are  not  undersold  in  every  quarter,  and  in  almost  eve- 
ry article,  by  Irish  produce No  rational  person  complains 

of  natural  or  unavoidable  disadvantages.  If  the  soil  or  the  cli- 
mate of  England  were  so  inferior  to  those  of  Ireland,  that  farm  pro- 
duce could  not  be  grown  here  except  at  double  the  cost  of  raising  it 
there,  the  landowners  of  England  would  resign  themselves  to  their 
comparative  poverty,  and  be  content  to  see  the  supply  of  their  mar- 
kets principally  in  the  hands  of  Irish  growers.    But  the  superiority 

which 
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which  we  complain  that  the  agricaltorists  of  Irelaod  possess  in  the 
market  oyer  those  of  Eogland,  is  owing  to  do  superior  natural  adTan- 
tages  whatever.  It  is  parely  artificial  and  factitious.  It  is  caused  bj  a 
differeuce  in  the  public  burthens  imposed  on  the  land  of  each  country 
by  the  common  Legislature.-  The  effect  is  precisely  the  same,  and  the 
equity  of  the  matter  as  perfect,  as  if  Parliament  were  to  lay  very 
heary  taxes  upon  land  and  labour  in  Yorkshire,  from  which  all  other 
counties  were  exempted.  The  value  of  farms  and  farming-stock  in 
Yorkshire  would  fall  in  exact  proportion  to  the  disadvantage  under 
which  this  measure  placed  them  in  comparison  with  their  competitors 
in  the  markets.  Land,  which  bore  wheat  before,  could  only  now  hear 
oats  and  rye ;  and  that  which  bore  the  latter  crops  before,  would  now 
be  altogether  thrown  out  of  tillage.  It  is  exactly  as  if  a  high  duty  were 
imposed  by  Goyemment  on  all  English-grown  com,  cattle,  butter,  and 
bacon,  from  which  Irish  produce  of  the  same  kind  was  free.^ — Letter  to 
the  Agriculturists  of  England^  p.  4 — 9. 

We  trust  that  the  agriculturists  of  Britain  will  listen  to  this  ap- 
peal, and  seeing  how  immediately  their  interests  are  inTolved  in 
the  question,  will  no  longer  tolerate  so  unequal  a  distribution  of 
public  burdens,  by  which  alone  Irish  landlords  are  enabled  to 
screw  extortionate  rents  from  the  miserable  tenantry,  whom  they 
thrust  upon  England  for  maintenance.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the 
cost  of  re-conveying  Irish  vagrants  to  their  country.  This,  though 
known  to  be  a  burden  of  great  severity  on  those  counties-which 
lie  in  the  most  frequented  routes,  is  a  triile  compared  to  the  enor- 
mous injury  inflicted  on  the  operative  classes  of  Britain,  by  the 
competition  of  Irish  labourers  who  have  no  alternative  but  starva- 
tion— on  the  payers  of  rates,  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
British  labourers  thus  thrown  out  of  employment — and  on  the  cul- 
tivators of  land,  from  the  competition  of  Irish  produce,  brought  to 
market  without  any  deduction  for  poor-rate,  and  raised  at  one- 
fourth  of  their  expense  in  labour. 

Equally  cogent  reasons  for  assimilating  the  law  of  Ireland,  in 
this  respect,  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  found,  in  its  being 
the  only  means  of  making  the  church  of  Ireland  contribute  its 
quota,  as  that  of  England  does,  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  is 
also  the  only  mode  open  to  us  of  forcing  or  persuading  the  land- 
holders of  Ireland,  absentee  as  well  as  resident,  to  set  seriously 
to  work  in  the  regeneration  of  that  country,  by  the  employment 
of  its  poor,  the  introduction  of  work,  capital,  manufactures,  and  a 
middle  class.  Above  all,  it  will  force  a  compulsory  charity  from 
the  foreign  absentee,  who,  exacting  the  last  farthing  from  his 
pauper  tenants,  escapes  the  sight  of  the  misery  he  inflicts,  and 
the  tax  which  that  sight  cannot  fail  to  extort  from  all  that  reside 
within  its  influence. 

The  cry  that  has  been  raised  already  by  the  Irish  landlords  is, 

that 
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that  the  English  poor-law,  applied  to  Ireland,  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  confiscation  of  landed  property — to  an  agrarian  law.  The 
answer  might  be,  that  the  absence  of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland  acts  at 
present  as  an  agrarian  law  upon  English  land.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that,  for  a  proportion  of  their  rents,  they  are  indebted  to 
the  English  poor-law,  which  gives  their  degraded  tenantry  an 
advantage  in  the  English  markets  both  for  labour  and  farm  pro- 
duce over  the  natives  ;  therefore,  of  a  reduction  in  rents  to  this 
extent  they  will  have  no  right  to  complain,  since  it  is  so  far 
really,  though  indirectly,  paid  out  of  the  English  landowner's 
pocket.  That  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  remainder  of  the 
Irish  surplus  population — that  part  which  does  not  migrate  annu- 
ally for  support  to  England — will  not  occasion  any  new  and  extra- 
ordinary burden  upon  Irish  property,  is  clear,  from  the  simple  con- 
sideration that  this  surplus,  whatever  it  be,  is  at  present  wholly 
maintained,  in  some  way  or  other,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ; 
and,  therefore,  whatever  support  the  law  may  enforce  for  them, 
it  cannot,  if  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  materially  increase  the 
weight  with  which  they  even  now  press  upon  the  property  of  the 
kingdom. 

Nay,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
economy  on  the  whole  ;  for  as,  of  course,  mendicancy  and  petty 
robbery  are  at  present  the  main  support  of  the  redundant  poor, 
much  is  no  doubt  wasted,  much  finds  its  way  to  the  undeserving, 
the  clamorous,  and  the  impostor,  which  a  systematic  and  organized 
seheme  of  relief  would  save,  and  thus,  probably,  prove  the  lighter 
burden  of  the  two.  The  occupiers,  not  the  owners,  of  land,^ 
should,  of  course,  as  in  England,  be  liable  immediately  to  the  as- 
sessment for  this  purpose,  since  they  are  the  persons  upon  whom 
at  present  the  burden  chiefly  falls.  With  regard  to  what  has  been 
objected  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  proper  machinery  in  Ireland 
for  administering  a  poor-law,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  persons  on  the  spot,  liable  to  the  rate,  will  not  take  sufficient 
care  to  protect  their  interests,  while  the  poor  will  soon  learn  to 
know  and  demand  the  extent  of  the  right  conferred  upon  them ; 
and  as  to  the  authorities  who  should  administer  the  law  judicially, 
surely  whatever  persons  are  fit  to  be  entrusted,  from  their  know- 
ledge and  impartiality,  with  the  execution  of  our  complicated  sta- 
tute-law, will  be  competent  rightly  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  a 
single  and  simple  act  of  parliament. 

Those  who  object  to  the  introduction  of  poor-laws  into  Ireland, 
point  to  the  working  of  these  laws  in  English  parishes  for  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  mischief  they  are  fitted  to  produce  ;  and  this 
is  an  argument  which  weighs,  we  believe,  with  many  who  do  not 
distinguish  the  effects  of  the  simple  poor-law  of  Elizabeth — the 
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law  of  Cecil  and  of  Bacon  ! — from  those  which  are  owing  to  its 
abuse  and  mal-administration.  The  condition  of  the  agricolturai 
poor  in  the  greater  number  of  parishes  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England  is  certainly  most  deplorable  :  every  labourer  is,  as  a  thing 
of  course,  on  the  poor-books  ;  all  spirit  of  independence,  all  desire 
to  support  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  poor-rate  has  there  come  to  be  considered  the  patri- 
mony of  the  English  labourer,  to  which,  instead  of  to  the  earnings 
of  his  industry,  he  looks  for  his  maintenance  and  that  of  bis  fami- 
ly. But  this  moral  as  well  physical  degredation  of  the  agricultu- 
ral peasantry  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result  of  a  legal  provi- 
sion for  the  poor ;  as  may  be  proved  from  the  condition  of  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  where  such  provision  exists,  un- 
accompanied by  these  evils.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show  that  they 
flow  directly  from  a  fatal  error,  which  has  been  of  late  years  gra- 
dually introduced  into  the  practical  administration  of  the  poor-law, 
particularly  in  the  western  and  southern  counties ;  an  error,  of 
which  we  believe  it  di£Gicult  to  exaggerate  the  evil  consequenoes, 
unless  it  meet  with  speedy  correction. 

We  allude  to  the  common,  though  notoriously  illegal,  custom 
of  making  up  wages  out  of  the  poor-rate  :  in  other  words,  ot  sup- 
porting, at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  the  families  of  labourers  wbo 
continue  to  work  for  farmers.  It  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  this  prac- 
tice— it  seems  at  first  sight  so  humane,  so  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  poor-law,  that,  when  a  labourer  has  too  large  a  family  to  be 
maintained  out  of  his  wages,  assistance  should  be  given  him  from 
the  parish  funds — that  we  do  not  wonder  at  magistrates  having 
been  incautiously  led  to  tolerate  the  practice.  When  we  con- 
sider it  further,  and  observe  that  the  farmer  who  employs  this 
labourer  is  thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  increasing  his  wages, 
if  he  wish  to  keep  him,  it  becomes  evident  that  he  will,  on  liis 
side,  press  the  vestry  to  make  the  allowance.  The  practice  is  thus 
introduced  ;  and,  the  ice  once  broken,  it  becomes  the  custom  for 
the  fathers  of  all  large  families  to  receive  an  allowance  from  the 
parish  in  aid  of  their  wages,  which  remain  iar  below  the  minimum 
on  which  their  families  can  be  supported.  But  here  we  begin  to 
perceive  the  tendency  of  the  system,  and  naturally  ask  where  it  is 
to  stop — what  determines  a  large  family  ?  Are  all  the  children  in 
a  fainily  beyond  six  to  be  supported  by  the  parish — or  all  beyond 
four,  or  two,  or  one  ?  Is  it  answered  that  the  current  rate  d 
wages  will  determine  the  limit  up  to  which  the  labourer  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  his  family  ?  But  what  determines  the  rate  of 
wages  ?  or,  rather,  when  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the  actual 
demand,  as  it  universally  does  throughout  Britain,  is  it  not  evident 
that  the  rate  of  wages  is  itself  lowered  by  the  influence  of  tins 
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B^vtem  ?  and  what  limits  can  be  placed  to  its  depression,  under 
that  influence,  other  than  the  very  lowest  sum  which  will  support 
a  man  alone ;  the  wives  and  families  being  altogether  thrown  for 
maintenance  on  the  parish  ? 

In  the  Malthusian  axiom,  jhat  population  will  everywhere  press 
upon  the  limits  of  subsistence,  and  that  wages  will,  wherever  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  hands,  naturally  reduce  themselves  to  the  mini- 
mum ;  the  words  ^  limit  of  subsistence,'  and  ^  minimum  of  wages,' 
must  be  understood  as  relative  solely  to  the  largest  families^  or 
the  propositions  are  evidently  untrue.  There  cannot  be  two  rates 
of  wages  in  the  same  place.  In  a  natural  state  of  things,  wages 
eaoDot  sink  for  a  permanence  below  the  sum  sufficient  to  keep  a 
labourer  with  a  large  family  from  starving.  '  If  they  were  to  fall 
below  this  for  a  time,  the  large  families  must  be  thinned  by  famine 
or  disease,  and  the. increase  of  the  population  checked  till  it  had 
adapted  itself  to  the  demand  ;  and  wages  must  rise  again  at  least 
up  to  that  level,  most  likely  for  a  time  above  it.  But  the  wages 
which  afibrd  only  the  minimum  of  subsistence  to  a  large  family, 
will  supply  comforts  to  one  of  a  moderate  or  average  size,  and 
luxuries  to  those  labourers  who  have  none.  Thus,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  labouring  population,  probably  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole,  must,  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  by  the  action  of  this 
general  law,  live  in  comfort,  notwithstanding  that  their  numbers 
are  trenching  on  the  limits  of  subsistence.  The  evil  falls  upon 
the  largest  families,  and  upon  them  alone  :  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  since  the  only  remedy  for  a  really  redundant  population  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  labouring  classes  themselves.  They  must  keep 
down  their  own  numbers  by  abstaining  from  imprudent  marriaees  ; 
dod  this  they  will  alone,  or  at  least  most  readily,  be  led  to  do,  from 
seeing  the  sufferings  endured  by  those  who  have  large  families. 
The  redundancy  will  in  this  way  be  checked  by  a  moral  restraint, 
self-imposed  by  the  lower  orders  on  their  own  appetites,  and  th^ 
occurrence  obviated  of  that  direr  species  of  check  which  consists, 
48  we  have  shown,  in  the  thinning  of  the  large  families  by  want 
and  misery.  This  is  the  natural  way  in  which  both  wages  and 
population,  unaffected  by  artificial  restraints  or  encouragements, 
will  regulate  themselves ;  but,  should  a  mistaken  law,  or  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  interfere  with  this  state  of  things,  the  greatest 
mischiefs  may  be  the  consequence.  The  poor-law  system,  as 
practised  in  the  south  of  England,  has  done  this.  It  has  established 
as  many  rates  of  wages  in  every  parish  as  there  are  different-sized 
fitmilies.  John,  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  gets,  as  he  would 
under  a  natural  system,  wages  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  all 
from  starving ;  but  William,  with  a  small  family,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  same  amount  of  wages,  and  being,  therefore,  much 
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better  off  than  Jobn,get9  likewise  a  starvation  allowance,  according^ 
to  bis  family  ;  and  Ricbard,  a  single  man,  receives  for  his  labour  ' 
just  enough  to  keep  himself,  and  no  more.^  Thus  the  aggregate 
wages  of  labour,  or  the  gross  sum  paid,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
wages  or  rates,  to  the  whole  labouring  population  of  a  parish,  is 
reduced  very  far  below  what  it  would  be  without  this  unjust  and 
cruel  contrivance ;  the  difference  going,  of  course,  into  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers,  and  eventually  of  the  landlords,  while  it  is  abstracted, 
^nder  pretence  of  charity  and  benevolence,  from  those  of  the 
labourers  themselves — the  prime  producers  uf  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury  enjoyed  by  the  higher  classes,  who  profit  for  a  time  by  the 
abuse.  The  evil,  however,  by  that  retributive  justice  which  seems, 
fis  a  necessary  law,  to  pervade  all  Nature's  works,  reacts  most 
strongly  upon  its  authors  ;  for  the  natural  check  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  labourers,  which  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  difficulty 
pf  maintaining  a  large  family,  being  removed,  none  other  remains  ; 
pr,  rather,  a  premium  is  offered  to  early  marriages  and  the  increase 
l^f  families,  every  man's  money-wages  advancing  with  every  addi- 
tional child.  The  rate  of  increase  of  population  is  thus  rapidly 
accelerated,  till  the  burden  of  supporting  the  surplus  hands,  adde^ 
to  the  evils  produced  by  the  increase  of  misery,  and  of  crime  con- 
sequent on  misery,  far  more  than  overbalances,  even  with  a  view^ 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  proprietors,  all  they  may 
^ave  previously  gained  by  their  miscalculating  rapacity.     The 

firactice  is  from  the  first  most  unjust  and  cruel  towards  the 
abouring  class,  whom  it  robs  of  the  fair  remuneration  for  their 
toil.  It  interdicts  them  from  bettering  their  condition  by  prudence 
industry,  skill,  economy — virtue.  It  depresses  them  to  one  level 
of  uniform,  hopeless,  objectless  servitude,  very  little  different,  as 
is  remarked  in  a  pamphlet  we  lately  noticed  upon  this  subject,  from 
8lavery---starvation  being  substituted  for  the  whip  as  the  engine  of 
compulsion  :  with  this  difference,  however,  tn/orour  of  theslave^ 
that  his  master  is  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  him  welly  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers ;  while  the  labour  of  the 
English  serf  is  so  valueless,  that  he  owes  his  very  life  to  the  law, 
which  says  he  shaU  not  starve.  In  the  end,  the  destruction  of  all 
energy,  morality,  and  happiness,  in  this  large  class,  together  with 
the^unlimited  increase  of  their  numbers,  which,  in  this  reckless  and 
de4>erate  condition  goes  on  far  faster  than  it  would  under  a  better 
system,  must  soon  bring  down  a  severe  retribution  on  those  pro- 
prietors of  land  who  have  fostered  or  permitted  the  growth  of  so 
vile  a  practice.     That  this  ruinous  prospect  does  not  merely,  exist 

*  Se«  the  evidence  of  the   Rev  Joseph    Bosworth  and  Mr  Brickwell   before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  this  subjcqt—Report,  July  1829. 
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IB  theory  is  proved  by  parliamentary  returns,  which  show  that,  in 
the  districts  where  this  abuse  of  the  poor-law  has  been  connived 
at,  the  concomitant  increase  of  population,  the  poor-rate,  and 
arimej  has  been  for  some  years  past  more  than  double  that  of  the 
other  unaffected  agricultural  counties  of  England.*  In  Cumber- 
land, for  instance,  at  this  moment,  the  poor-rate  averages  Ss.  6d; 
per  bead — in  Sussex,  20«. ;.  in  the  former  county  it  is  a  tax  of  Is. 
M.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent — in  the  latter  of  7$.  6d. ;  while 
in  many  parishes,  peculiarly  tainted  with  this  practice,  it  reaches 
to  SOs.  and  upwards. 

We  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the  injustice  perpetrated  by  thid 
practice  on  those  occupiers  of  houses  and  small  farms  who  employ 
00  labourers,  while  they  are  forced  to  contribute  to  the  rate  out 
of  which  the  chief  families  of  the  chief  farmers'  labourers  are  sup^ 
ported,  and  their  wages  in  part  paid.  This,  though  alone  it  would 
be  an  evil  of  magnitude,  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  to  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  labouring  class  at  large. 

The  abuse,  we  would  fain  hope,  needs  only  to  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  meet  with  immediate  correction.  It  is  extortion,  under 
the  mask  of  charity — robbery  and  fraud,  in  the  disguise  of  lesal 
authority — an  organized  scheme  for  enslaving  the  whole  la- 
bouring class,  under  pretence  of  relieving  and  employing  them. 
It  overthrows  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  society;  viz.^ 
that  a  father  shall  support  his  own  children  till  they  are  of  a^ 
io  maintain  themselves.  It  is  unchristian ;  illegal ;  ruinous  m 
its  consequences  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  morally  as 
well  as  physically  ; — and  if  these  are  not  reasons  for  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  legislature,  there  never  were  nor  ever  will  be 
any.  The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
tH)iDted,  in  18S8,  to  inquire  into  the  subject^  were  unanimous  in 
i^commending  that  a  speedy  stop  should  be  put  to  the  practice ; 
^d  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  brought  in  by  Mr  Slaney^  and 
read  a  second  time  during  the  last  session  :  but,  whether  owing 
to  a  want  of  due  information  on  the  subject  in  the  house,  or  the 
^ent  pressure  of  other  business  on  the  king's  ministers,  it  was 
withdrawn  at  that  stage  ;  only,  however,  as  we  trust,  to  be  re- 
introduced and  carried  at  no  distant  date.  Though  no  words  can 
^  too  strong  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  this  system,  we  must 
^oX  be  understood,  in  what  we  have  said,  as  stigmatizing  the  in- 
tentions of  those  who  have  supt^rted  or  connived  at  it,  whom,  en 
the  contrary,  we  believe  to  have  been  led  by  degrees  into  the 
^nx>r,  and  to  have  been  unconscious  of  thd  misehiet  they  were 
producing. 

*  See  Mr  Slaney's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  moying  for  a  Committed  on 
this  subject,  I8S8,  and  the  Report  of  that  Select  GomiDittee  already  referred  toi  ^ 
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The  measures  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  above,  nam^** 
Ij,  the  introduction  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
and  the  immediate  reform  of  the  abuses  partially  prevailing  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  podr-laws  in  England,  are  necessary  for  tbe 
purpose  of  checking  that  rapid  increase  of  an  unemployed  popu- 
lation, which,  occasioning  in  both  countries  an  accumulated 
mass  of  misery  and  crime,  disturbs  the  well-being,  and  threatens 
the  very  organization  of  society.  These  measures,  however,  can 
have  no  immediate  effect  in  remedying  the  existing  redundancy— 
other  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  Uiis  purpose,  and  not  a  few 
have  been  proposed  to  public  notice.  These  means  divide  them- 
selves into  two  classes ; — the  fii'st  consisting  of  endeavours  to  in- 
crease the  effective  demand  for  labour  in  this  country,  by  tbe  re- 
moval of  all  unnecessary  impediments  to  its  employment,  by  op- 
ening, if  possible,  new  avenues  for  productive  occupation,  and  en- 
larging those  that  are  narrowed  at  present  by  the  pressure  of  ar- 
tificial circumstances ; — ^the  second  embracing  schemes  for  tbe  di- 
rect removal  of  whatever  part  of  the  population  may  then  stili 
remain  in  excess. 

I.  Firstly  as  to  the  means  open  to  us  of  increasing  the  elective 
demand  for  laboui  in  this  country.  And  here  we  shall  probnUy 
be  met  by  the  trite  but  shallow  argument  of  the  economists,  that 
deficiency  in  the  demand  for  labour  is  a  proof  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
fitably employed  ;  and  that,  consequently,to  force  or  encourage  its 
employment  in  any  way,  will  be  only  a  misdirection  of  capital  fi-om 
those  channels  in  which  it  can  be  most,to  those  in  which  it  can  only 
be  less,  advantageously  invested  ;  and  this  reasoning  would  be  per- 
fectly just,  if  the  employment  of  industry  and  capital  were  at  pre- 
sent wholly  free,  and  unfettered  by  any  restrictions  or  impedi- 
ments. How  far  we  are  from  so  desirable  a  condition,  let  the 
economist  himself  say,  after  considering  the  complicated  hardens 
that  taxation,  in  a  thousand  varied  shapes,  throws  upon  industry, 
and  the  shackles  with  which  erroneous  legislation  has  cramped 
and  confined  her  efforts.  It  is  not  the  imposition  of  restraints  or 
bounties  that  we  are  going  to  advocate,  but  their  removal  where 
they  press  unfairly  against  the  employment  of  labour,  or  give  a 
factitious  encouragement  to  the  substitution  of  other  powers  and 
contrivances  for  human  exertion. 

As  one  of  the  existing  impediments  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  system  of  taking  tithes 
in  kind.  This,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  prevents  the  tulage  of 
a  very  ereat  quantity  of  land,  now  lying  waste,  owing  to  its  not 
hemg  of  sufBcient  staple  to  return  the  tithe  in  addition  to  the 
other  expenses,  though  it  would  repay  these  alone  with  the  usual 
profit.    There  is  doubtless  also  much  land  at  present  imperfectly 
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cultivated,   upon  which  additional  capital   would  be  ptofitablj 
expended    in  the   employment   of  additional   labour,  and   the 
growth  of  more  corn,  where  the  tithe  restrainedi  for  k  certain 
number  of  years  at  least,  from  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  produce.     On  its  present  footing  tithe  certainly  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  upon  capital  laid  out  in  improvements  on  land, 
that  is,  in  agricultural  labour ;  and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
must  narrow  that   avenue   for   the  employment  of  capital  and 
labour,  to  the  injury  of  capitalists  in  the  first  place ;  of  the  la- 
bourers and  landowners  in  the  second ;  of  the  consumers,  who, 
through  an  increased  cultivation,  would  buy  farm-produce  some- 
what cheaper,  in  the  third ;  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  tithe- 
owners  themselves,  to  whom  the  permanent  improvements  that 
would  be  made  in  the  soil)  under  a  composition  for  tithe  for  a 
fair  term  of  years,  could  not  fail  of  proving  a  source  of  great  ulti- 
mate advantage.    We  are  sure  that,  by  consenting  to  such  a  mea- 
sure, which  would  remove  all  that  is  obnoxious  to  the  public 
prejudices  in  tithes,  the  church  in   particular  would  take  the 
most  effectual  step  in  its  power  for  securing  the  attachment  of 
all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  permanence  of  its  possessions. <^ 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  the  degree  to  which  a  general  tithe* 
composition  act  would  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  in  tb« 
indosure  and  cultivation  of  lands  now  waste,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  those  already  in  tillase ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  a  ereat 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  investment  of  capital  on  land, 
and  the  employment  of  that  overgrown  agricultural  population, 
which  now  presses  as  an  additional  burden  on  the  occupiers  of 
tbesoO. 

We  believe,  likewise,  that  the  desirable  object  of  making  the 
most  of  the  land  and  labour  existing  in  the  country  is  impeded 
veiy  materially  by  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  the  enclosure  of 
wastes  and  common  lands ;  or  rather,  by  the  absence  of  any  general 
Itw  on  the  Subject,  and  the  necessity  of  incurring  the  great  ex- 
pense of  an  act  of  parliament  in  every  particular  instance  of  in- 
elosure.  It  is  well  known  that,  since  the  beginning  of  theJastcen- 
tury,  nearly  four  thousand  bills  for  the  inclosure  of  wastes,  in  as 
Biany  parishes,  have  been  passed  ;  proving,  to  demonstration,  the 
extraordinary  want  of  a  general  and  permanent  law  on  the  subject ; 
while,  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  not  a  step  has  been  taken  towards 
eoaetiog  such  a  law,  and  so  saving  to  the  community  the  prodigious 
waste  of  private  funds  and  public  time  consumed  in  the  passing  of 
— ^ -^^^ 

*  At  tbU  8be«t  is  pastiog  ibroug|i  tbe  prett,  w«  bava  perused,  we  need  net  say  whh 
what  feeliiip  of  Eatisfaction,  a  speech  of  tbe  Arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury,  on  tbis 
*vbject,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Happy,  ipdeed,  it  is  for  tbe  ehurch  of  Eng laiid  that 
•tUiiscri^  of  her  history  she  hu  such  a  prioiate  at  her  head ! 
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80  many  local  expedients.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  way  in 
which  acts  of  this  kind  are  passed  through  the  legislature,  wiU  not 
defend  the  system  by  maintaining  that  parliament  is  the  fittest  court 
that  could  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  how  far,  in  any 
instance,  the  rights  of  private  property  should  be  made  to  give 
way  to  the  public  interests.  There  is  no  species  of  commission 
or  other  machinery,  that  could  be  appointed  under  a  general  law, 
for  the  determination  of  these  questions^  that  would  not  answer 
the  ends  of  justice  better  than  the  present  tribunal.  We  think  it 
would  be  easy  to  devise  measures  which  would  enable  waste  lands 
to  be  brought  into  the  market  with  greater  facility  than  at  present, 
to  the  benefit  as  well  of  the  public  as  of  all  who  possess  any 
interest  in  them :  such,  for  instance,  would  be  the  appointment 
of  local  or  ambulatory  commissions,  for  the  survey,  raluation, 
and  allotment  of  the  waste  in  any  lordship  or  parish,  or  a  portion 
of  them,  when  demanded  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  persons 
interested.  It  might  then  be  expedient  to  allow  the  overseers  of 
parishes  troubled  with  a  superfluity  of  able-bodied  labourers,  to 
purchase  a  part  of  the  waste  in  that  or  any  neighbouring  parish, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  cultivation,  by  means  of  these 
labourers,  employed  under  a  paid  superintendent.  When  it  hap- 
pens that  no  waste  land  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  conve- 
niently met  with  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  la- 
bourers, parishes  might  be  allowed  to  send  their  gang  of  surplus 
labourers  to  execute  contract  work  at  a  distance,  under  similar 
superintendence,  for  parties  who  were  engaged  in  inclosing  and 
cultivating  waste  land.  Upon  proof  before  a  magistrate  that 
such  paupers  neglected  the  work  they  were  capable  of  performing, 
the  overseer  should  be  empowered  to  discharge  them,  and  refuse 
relief.  In  this  way  the  labour  of  those  who  are  now  demoralized 
and  maintained  in  idleness  would  be  rendered  highly  produc- 
tive. 

'-  A  plan  in  its  essence  similar  to  this  was  proposed  by  Mr  John 
Hall,  late  overseer  of  a  populous  parish  in  London,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  1824.  It  is  also  the  same  which  we  have 
recently  more  than  once  brought  forward,  while  ui^ng  the 
fidoption  in  Britain  of  the  system  of  Foor  ColonieSj  which 
has  been,  and  is  still,  pursued  with  such  complete  success  in 
Holland  at  Frederick's-Oord  and  other  establishments.  Those, 
indeed,  who  are  desirous  of  correcting  the  enormous  evils  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  preying  upon  the  lower  classes  of  this 
country,  ^nd  reacting  severely  upon  all  others,  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the  method  which,  in  a  country  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  our  own,  has  been  found  so  entirely  to  answer  the 
^ivd  proposed ;  hay,  much  more,  to  produce  both  a  pecuniary 
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jprofit,  and  a  moral  and  phjsical  improvement  in  the  population, 
for  beyond  what  was  calculated  on  by  the  most  sanguine. 

The  law  of  parochial  settlement  may  be  mentioned  as  ani>ther 
check  to  the  most  advantageous  employment  of  labour.  It  tends 
to  prevent  farmers  and  tradesmen  from  employing  those  who 
might,  by  such  service,  or  by  residence,  acquire  a  settlement,  and 
ultimately  become  chargeable  on  them  ;  and  in  this  way  checks 
the  migration  of  labour  from  districts  where  it  is  redundant  to 
those  where  there  is  a  deficiency.  Birth  is  the  most  rational 
ground  for  settling  a  pauper  on  any  parish  :  it  is  the  easiest  of  all 
to  be  ascertained  ;  and  by  restricting  the  question  within  these 
narrow  limits,  an  immense  mass  of  expensive  litigation  would  be 
at  once  annihilated. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  impediments  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  owing  to  which  we  are,  especially  at  the  present  moment, 
suffering  all  tne  evils  of  a  redundancy,  is  the  misdirection  of  tax^ 
ation.     The  degree  to  which  labour  is  taxed  in  this  country  is  seU 
dom,  perhaps,  considered,  or  there  would  be  less  surprise  excited 
at  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with.    All  writers  seem  to  allow 
that  population  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  so  much  in 
excess,  that  the  price  of  labour  must  continue  at  the  minimum  at 
which  the  labourer  can  be  supported.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  if  this 
minimum  were  reduced,  a  proportionate  addition  would  be  made 
to  the  means  of  employment ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  taxes 
which  go  to  augment  the  necessary  wages  of  labour,  act  directly 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  it.    Now  all  taxes  upon  necessaries 
consumed  by  the  labouring  classes  are  of  this  nature.      Such 
(without  reckoning  the  duty  on  imported  com)  are  the  duties  on 
sugar,    tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  malt,  hops,  beer,  spirits,  licences, 
leather,  printed  goods,  soap,  tallow,  candles,  butter,  cheese,  and 
coals.     These  are  all  evidently,  for  the  most  part,  taxes  on  labour. 
Mr  Pitt,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  strongly  expresses  this  fact—* 
^  The  high  price  of  labour  in  England  arises  chiefly  from  the  ex-> 
cise  ;  and  three-fifths  of  the  price  of  labour  are  said  to  come  into 
the  exchequer.'  But  it  will  be  urged  that  these  taxes  are  the  staple 
of  our  revenue  ;  that  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  them  ;  that 
government   could  not  go  on  or  keep  faith  with  the   national 
creditor  without  them.     We  believe  this  to  be  a  mere  fallacy. 
We  believe  that  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  might  be  raised, 
with   far   more  economy,  and  less  injury  to  the   resources  of 
the  country,  by  a  direct  tax  upon  property.     But,  if  we  give 
way  to  the  prevalent  objections,  which  we  allow  to  have  con- 
siderable weight,  against  the  imposition  of  what  has  been  con* 
sidered  hitherto   peculiarly  a  war-tax;  and  if,  from  the   fear 
pif  distuii>ing  what  are  now  such  proAictive  souroes  of  re- 
venue, 
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renue^  ministers  refuse  to  contemplate  the  removal  or  dk 
minution  of  any  of  these  taxes  on  labour ;  what  we  are  anxious 
to  contend  for  is,  the  propriety  of  taxing,  in  at  least  an  equal 
if  not  a  higher  degree,  those  instruments  of  production  which 
are  substituted  for  human  labour,  in  consequence  of  their 
camparative  cheapncu,  this  cheapness  being  in  great  part  owing 
to  their  not  being  taxed  at  all,  or  in  the  same  degree  as  their 
human  competitors. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  horses  and  oxen  used  in  agricul- 
ture. Since  the  removal  of  the  agricultural  horse-tax,  these  ani- 
mals, consuming  no  articles  on  which  excise  duties  or  customs 
are  paid,  are  in  no  degree  taxed.  Here,  then,  is  an  enormous 
premium  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  employment  of  brute 
over  human  labour !  The  man  is  taxed  up  to  three-fifths,  or 
60  per  cent.,  on  his  value  ;  the  animal,  not  at  all !  It  will  not 
do  to  say,  that  by  taxing  horses  you  would  diminish  the  produc- 
tiveness of  capital,  by  forcing  it  out  of  the  most  into  the  least 
profitable  channels.  The  argument  is  equally  good  against  tax- 
ing labour,  which  is  only  rendered  less  profitable  by  being  subject 
to  the  tax  from  which  horses  are  exempt.  If,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  impose  a  tax  on  horses,  you  take  off  any  of  the  numerous 
burdens  that  augment  the  price  of  human  labour,  you  do  not  in 
any  way  diminish  the  productiveness  of  capital ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  employment  of  the  surplus 
labourers  of  the  country,  you  render  productive  that  capital 
rahich  is  now  wasted  in  supporting  them  in  idleness. 

It  is  the  same  with  machinery.  Great  has  been  the  outcrj 
raised,  whenever  our  starving  weavers  have  dared  to  hint  at  a  tax 
on  machinery ;  find,  on  abstract  prindpleSj  they  have  been  cor* 
rectly,  and  to  their  own  conviction,  answered.  But  the  error  is, 
that  general  arguments  on  abstract  principles  are  not  applicable 
to  our  present  most  complicated  and  artificial  condition.  We 
should  be  dad  to  knov^  what  reasoning  can  be  advanced  against 
taxing  machinery,  that  is  not  equally  cogent  against  taxing  men  ; 
and,  if  this  is  the  case,  who  will  deny  that,  on  every  ground  of 
justice  and  common  sense,  both  should  be  equally  taxed,  if  taxes 
on  either  are  necessary ;  that  human  beings,  citizens  of  the  state, 
component  members  of  the  community  for  whose  benefit  alone  all 
taxes  ought  to  be  imposed,  all  governments  exist,  that  they  should 
at  least  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  brutes  and  machines, 
in  the  competition  for  employment,  which  is  to  them  the  sine  qud 
non  of  existence  ?  It  has  been  said  that  spades  and  ploughs, 
knives  and  hatchets,  are  machines ;  and  since  it  would  be  clearly 
absurd  to  tax  these,  it  has  been  inferred  to  be  equally  unwise  to 
impose  any  impediment  to  the  use  of  the  more  complicated  in- 
struments 
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strameBts  of  production.  But  here,  as  in^b  many  other  questions 
of  moral  propriety  or  national  policy,  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere;  and  we  think  the  following  view  of  the  advantager 
of  machinery  will  enable  us  to  determine  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
thd  encouragement  that  should  be  given  to  it. 

Where  labour  is  deficient,  compared  to  the  demand  for  it,  any 
invention  for  making  it  go  further  than  before — for  doing  that  by 
means  of  one  hand,  for  which  ten  were  previously  required,  is  an 
immense  benefit ;  thbugh  even  this  improvement  should  be  left 
to  work  its  own*  way,  and  neither  encouraged  by  premiums,  nbr^ 
what  is  the  same  thing,  exemption  fi-om  taxation.  But,' when 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  labour  itself  is  in  excess ;  when  there 
are  already  no  means  of  enopldyment  for  the  hands,  the  stomachs 
connected  with  which  we  must  at  all  evetits  feed,  howcafi  it  be 
supposed  politic  .to  encourage,  by  bounties,  the  substitution  of 
other  instruments  for  manual  labour?  Production,  it  maybe  said, 
is  encouraged  ;  but  the  fundamental  axiom  of  political  economy  U^ 
that  to  give  factitious  encouragement  to  one  mode  of  production 
over  another'  is^  faulty,  and,  instead  of  increasing,  Amst  diminish, 
the  aggregate  productivcfness  'of  the  country.  Wheref  too,  te  the 
use  of  increasing  the  powers  of'  production,  if  at  the  same  time 
you  diminish  the  powers  of  consumption  >  The  didtreds*  under 
which  ther  trade  of  the  country  has  laboured  lately  has  been,  by ' 
not  a  few  writers  and  speakers,  attributed  to  o^er-f  reduction. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  consider  this  distress  as  the  pto-*- 
duct  of  any  one,  or  Iwo,  or  three  causes, — but  neither- can  Wo 
have  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  hah  been,  in  a  YMry  copsidefable- 
degree,  the  effect  of  the  artificial  encouragement  given,  by  ex^. 
emption  from  taxation,  to  inventions  for  super&dtng .  labour, 
while  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  hands  whom  we  no  longer  employ: 
The  notion,  that  it  can  be  nationally  profitable  io  save  the  em- 
ployment of  labour  by  improvements  in  machinery,  when  those 
whose  labour  is  thus  supplanted  must  be  supported  in  idleness 
at  the  public  expense,  is  ^s  irrational  as  it  would  be  for  the 
owner  of  a  pair  of  carriage«horses,  who  is  obKged  by  law  or 
the  will  under  which  he  inherits,  to  keep  them  on  good  pro* 
vender  in  his  stable,  to  attempt  to  save  money  by  setting  nj^ 
a  steam-coach.  And  yet  it  is  in  obedience  to  this  idea'  that 
the  legislature  has  hitherto  scouted  the  proposal  of  making 
machinery  liable  to  any  tax,  while  the  human  machine  pays  a 
tax  perhaps  of  60  per  cent,  ad  valarem.  The  natural  conse- 
sequence  is,  that  the  labourer  is  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
steam  power  ;  and  his  maintenance  in  inactivity  becomes  a  -dead 
loss  to  the  community  ;, far, more  than  out-balancing  whatever 
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advantage  is  derived  fFom  the  diminished  price  of  the  articles 
which  the  steand  and  iron  workmen  fabricate  in  an  abundance,  that 
increases  as  the  means  of  purchasing  them,  in  this  country  at 
least,  diminish.  For  it  must  he  remembered,  the  advantage  of 
increased  production  is  spread  over  thervhole  world — the  sacrifice 
falls  upon  us  alotie !  The  bene&t  of  every  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery is  shared  by  all  our  customers  for  the  goods  which  ma- 
qhinery  enables  us  to  supply  at  a  ch^s^per  rate  than  before.  But 
white  the  Russians,  Danes,  Turks,  North  and  South  Americans, 
and  so  on,*  are  getting  our  manufactures  at  half  the  price  they 
formerly  paid,  we  barely  get  the  cost  price,  with  the  current  profit 
on  capital ;  while  we  lose  from  having  to  support  all  the  Britidi 
labourers  whom  the  machinery  has  turned  adrift.  Nay  more, 
the  very  <costs  of  production,*the  wages  of  the  manufa^cturing  po- 
pulation, are  in  part  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate ;  so  that  our  foreign 
easterners  are  actually  getting  ouf  manufactures  at  much  less 
that^  th^  price  their  production  costs,  this  country  at  large,  even 
when*,  what  does  not  always  happen,  the  manufacturer  and  ex- 
porter realise  *a  profit.  As  the  poor-rate  Is  chiefly  paid  by  the 
owners  oireal  property,  this  portion  of  itoperates  as  a  tax.levied 
upon  th^t  class,  and  expended  in  giting  a  ftoun/y  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactures  without  an  adequate  return  ;  in  other  words, 
in  paying  far  the  clothing  of  the  Americans,  Russians,  t)ane8,  &c. 
Mueh  has  been  talked  of  a  redundancy  of  labourers,  ahd  for  years 
it  has  been*  the  stalking-horse  of  our  alarmists.  Can^  there  not  be 
a  redundancy  of  inanimate  as  ^well  as  of  animated  machines  ?  If  it 
be  wroQg  jto.enconrage  the  inultipUcation  of  labourers,  when  an 
iticrease  of  misery  can  only  follow  an  increase  of  numbers,  is  it 
not  equally  wi^ng  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  machinery, 
jwhen  it  must  produce  the  same  result  ?  Indeed^  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  attention  should  not  yet  have  be^n  strongly  attract- 
ed to  this  anomalous  feature  in  our  dome^ic  policy.  We  main- 
tain that,  at  a  time  when  neither  employment  can  be  found  for 
our  manufacturing  population,  nor  a  market  for  opr  manufactured 
goods,  we  are  offering  (in  a  comparative  exemption  from  tax)  a 
high  legislative  bounty  to  the  production  of  the  greatest,  quan- 
tity of  manufactures,  by  application  of  the  ijcast  quantity  of  hu- 
DAn  labour. ' 

We  anticipate  that  to  all  we  have  advanced  it  will  be  answered, 
that  machinery  is  only  an  imprdved  method  of  employing  labour ; 
that  a  machine  is  itself  the  product  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  taxed 
indirectly  in  the  elements  of  its  production  ;  and  that  to  tax  it  a 
second  time  would  be  equally  unwise  and  unjust.  Now,  if  it 
wejre  true  that  machinery  consisted  wholly  of  labour  worked 
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op  in  it,  the  argument  would  stand  ;  but  thid  is  not  the  case.  Of 
the  sum  laid  out  in  any  improved  machinery,  besides  the  cost  of 
labour  employed  in  making  and  in  working  it,  a  large  portion  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  iron  and  coal  mines,  of  .brick 
fields,  quarries,  and  timber,  from  the  increased  demand  for  these 
articles,  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  enjoy  a  monopoly. 
Another  large,  portion  goeti  to  swell  the  pro6ts  of  the  patentee 
aod  maker  of  the  machine,  also  monopolists  in  their  way.  These 
items,  beeides  the  additional  profit  to  the  manufacturer  employing 
the  machine,  and  which  is  bis  inducement  for  doing  so,  all  come 
out  of  the  fund  which  before  was,  solely  laid  out  upon  labour, 
and  are  deductions  from  the  genei*al  fund  for  its  employment, - 
coDsequent  on  every  improvement  on  machinery.  These  items 
pay  no  tax;  and  it  is  this  difference  which  constitutes  tha  unfair* 
aess  of  taxing  labour,  and  not  taxing  machinery  lo  the  same 
extent  •  ^    ^       , 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood. — We  do  noi- desire  4q  see  ma- 
chinery or  agricultural- horses  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  to  their 
gross  cost  as  the  human  machine — that  is,  to  three-fifths  of  their 
vakie.    The  above  remarks  show  that  machinery  (and  the  same 
ailment  applies  to  horsed)  is  already  in  part  taxed  in  t^ie  labour 
that  is  worked  up  in  it.    It  is  the  remaining  portion  only  that  is 
in  equity  liable  io  be  directly  ta&ed  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  non* 
taxation  of  this  portion  which  gives  the  legislative  hafwnty   to 
machinery  and  horses.     If  we  are  told  of  th^  difficulty  or  impdls- 
sihility  of  calculating  the  proportion  of  these  elements  in  the  oo^t 
of  machinery,  we  answer  that  this  is  no  argument  against  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  moreover,  that  there  exists  an  obvious-  and  easy 
standard  by  which  to  measbre  the  minimum  6i  lax  that  ehould  be 
imposed,  in  the  actual  redundancy  or  full  employment  of  labour. , 
Let  us  suppose  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  ad  vaiofem  imposed  on 
laaehinery  and  horses ;  if,  in  consequence  of  this  fitimiilus  to  the 
employment  of  human  labour,  the.  surplus  labour  of  the  country  is 
not  wholly  absorbed,  it  will,- we  think,*  prove  the  tax  to  be  insuft 
eient  to  protect  the  working  class^  against  the  Unfair  competition 
of  animal  and  mechanical  power;  if  it  be  fully  absorbed,  it  may 
then  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  tax  gradually,  preserving  it  always 
at  ftueh  a  point  as  will  suffice  to  maintain  in  full  employment  -all 
the  effective  labour  of  the  country,  without  impeding  the  utmost 
proddetiveness  pf  the  national  capital,  by  preventing  machinery 
from  coming  in  aid  of  labour,  when  a  real  saving  would  result 
from  its  use.     Such  a  tax  will  only  check  the  introduction  of  • 
improved  machinery^  when;  though  it  may  answer  the  ends-  of 
Ae  manufacturer  by  increasing  bis  profits,  it  would  occasion  a 
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loss  to  the  community  by  throwing  and  keeping  out  of  employment 
numerous  families^  whose  maintenance  in  idleness  is  a  hearier 
burden  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  increase  of  profits  to  a 
few' individual*,  it  may  be  urged  that  to  ascertain  the  redundancy 
or  non-redundancy  of  labour  at  any  time  throughout  the  country, 
is  a  difficult  if  not  an  impossible  tai^.  It  certainly  supposes  the 
sfdoption  of  some  more  organized  system  for  registering  paupers 
than  at  present  exists ;  but  if  our  hopes  are  resized,  of  shortly 
seeing  a  legal  recognition  of  the  rights  of -the  poor  of  Irebod  to  be 
preserved  from  famishing  by  their  landlords,  there  will  ihen  bene 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  registration  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  will  enable  government  or  the  public  to  command  at 
any  time^a  knowledge  of  the  degree  to  which  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  exceeds  or  falls  under  the  demand  for 
it.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  show  how  serviceable  such  a  knowledge 
would  be  with  a^  view  to  many  other  purposes'  besides  that  of  re- 
gulating th'^  tax,  which,  in  justice  to  our  unemployed  and  indus- 
triously disposed  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  positive 
waste  of  the  national  resources,  it  seems  expedient  lo  place  on 
their  competitors  for  employment — brutes  and  machinery. 

That  a -tax  on  machinery  and  agricultural  horses  would  be 
highly  productive,  we  think  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  minis- 
ters would  be  enabled  by  it  to  remit  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  taxes  which  at  present  weigh  upon  human  labour.  Thus, 
Whatever  is  added  to  the  cost  of  one  element  of  production  will 
be  taken  off  another ;  and  w%  doubt  whethei^  even  any  manufac- 
tured goods  would  be  increased  in  cost  by  the  tax,  whidi  will 
only  occasion  more  of-  labour  and  less  of  raaohinery  to  be  em- 
played  in  their  fabrication.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  known  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  poor-rate,  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  their  wages 
and  comforts,  the  cotton  weavers  have  lately  been  able  in  some 
places  to  maintain  a  successful  competiUon  with  the  steam-looms. 
Now,  whenever,  the  respective*  powers  of.  machinery  and  hand 
labour  are  W  nearly  balanced,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  reduction 
in  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
trifling  tax  on  machinery,  would  give  the  weavers  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  contest,  bettering  their  condition,  and  enabUag 
them  to  retain  the  work  in  their  own  hands,  witlwut  adding  <my- 
thing  tq  its  cost. 

We  have  no  fears,  therefore,  that  a  tax  on  machinery  would 
drive  our  manufactures  out  of  the  foreign  mark^^ts,  since,  properly 
regulated,  it  would  not  increase  thdr  price.  But  even  should  it 
in  some  degree  produce  this  effect,  we  are  still  justified  in  calling 
for  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  of  employment  now  given  to 
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fl^achinery,  by  its  exemptiofi  from  tax,  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
uoemployed  population,  and  of  those  who  have  to  support  them 
in  yieness, — ^a  monopoly  by  which  the  country  gains  a  penny  at 
the  cost  of  a  pound.     If  any  branch  of  our  export  trade  can  be 
preserved  pnly  by  what  is  virtually  a  bounty  on  exportation,  this 
proves  it  fb'be  carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  country,  and  the  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  it  and  turn  our  labour  and  capital  to  some  other  pur- 
pose the  better.     Where  is  the  national  advantage  of  an  extension 
of  foreign  trade,  which  fills  our  workhouses  with  idle  paupers,  for 
the  sake  of  clothing  the  continental  t)ea8antry  in  cheap  calicoes  ? 
— which  occasions  poverty  and  misery  at  home,  iit  order  to  in- 
crease the  comforts  of  the  South  American  peon  ?     For,  it  most 
be  repeated,  a  trade  may  be  individually  profitable,  but  nationally 
injurious ;  and  the  contrary  is  an  evident  fallacy,  which  more  ^n 
one  political  economist  has  inadvertently  adopted.     In  the  advan- 
tage of  the  freest  competition  among  all  the  branches  of  industry, 
we  are  the  firmest  believers  ;  but  this  absolute  freedom  is  whol- 
ly unattainable  in  our  burdened  condition..    The  next  and  near- 
est approach  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  .to  perfect  freedom  of  in- 
dustry, is  the  equalizatien  of  those  burdens  which  we  cannot  re- 
move ;  the  taking  care  that  they  do  not  wejgh  exclusively  on-one 
branch,  leaving  any  other  free  ;  that  one  instrum.ent  or  mode  of  • 
production  is  not,  by  the  awkward  application  of  taxation,  artifi- 
cially restricted  in  a  greater  degree  than  another.    It  js  the'  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  our  legislature,  that  the  factitious  encourage- 
ment of  any  mode  of  prowction  beyond  anotber.can  only  lead,  to 
a  waste  of  the  national  wealth  ;  and  we  should  conceive  it  a  ne- 
cessary corollary,  that  if  industry  must  bear  a  certain  weight  of 
shackles,  she  will   suffer  least  from  them,  her  rnqtione  will  be 
least  impeded,  when  they  are.  equally  distributed  ove?  alf  her 
members.     All  we  ask,  then,  is,  that  men  heavily  taxed  shall  no 
longer  be  placed  in  (competition  with  untaxed    brutes  and. ma- 
chines ;  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  Equality  at 
least.;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  we  have  not- dwelt  oq  what  would 
otherwise  admit  Of  some  discussion,  namely,  the  expedienpy  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  men  and  citizens,  rather  than  of  bcutes 
and  steam-engines  ;  nor  on  the  obvious  arguments  that  flow  from 
consideration  of  the  right  of  our  working  classes  to  more  than  an 
equalization  of  burdens,  to  protection  against  machinery,  so  long 
^  our  landlords  are  protected  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
corn-growers,  or  our  manufacturers  against  that  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  namely 
the  means  which  may  be  adopted  for  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
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over-population  by  the  direct  removal  of  whatever  part  of  the 
labouring  class  maj  still  be  in  excess,  after  every  reasonable  en-, 
couragement  has  been  given  to  their  profitable  employment  at 
home,  by  the  measures  we  have  ventured  to  recommend  for  that 
purpose.  ^ 

And  here  in  the  outset  we  are,  perhaps,  going  t&  startle  our 
readers  by  contending,  that  a  real  redundancy  of  labour,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  cannot  exist— cannot,  that  is,  except^througli 
the  carelessness  or  mismanagement  of  the  government  that  permits 
it ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  confining  our  views  to  a  spot  of  limited  ex- 
tent, and  neglecting  to  take  those  obvious  measures  in  our  national, 
which. every  prudent  person  does  take  in  his  individual,^ capacity, 
either  to  produce  no  more  of  any  article  than  he  consumes,  or 
to  dispose  of  all  he  does  produce  beyond  his  own  consumption, 
that  we  find  ourselves  at  ail  in  the  predicament  of  being  over- 
burdened with  population  :  that  is,  with  the  power  and  capacity 
of  producing  :  embarrassed  by  the  abundance  of  that  which,  pro- 
perly used,  is  as  emphatically  wealth,  as  mines  of  precious  metal, 
or  lands  of  unexampled,  fertility.     It  is  true,  that  for  years  past 
the  cry  has  been  echoed  from  all  sides,  that  the  country  is  over- 
peopled.    Mr  Makhvs  has  ^  frighted  the  isle  from  her  propriety,' 
with  tales  of  dire  distress  which  the  ^  principle  of  population^  has 
produced,  is  producing,  and  cannot  fail,  for  all  time  to  come,  to 
produce.     We  have  been  taught  to  think  the  time  near  at  hand 
when,  like  rats,  we  shall  be  driven  by  excess  of  numbers  to  eat 
one  another.     Mothers  have  been  long  looked  upon  as  the  great 
pests  of  society-— Dr  Jenner  as  the  prime  enemy  to  humanity, 
for  having  cut  ofi*  oi^e  of  the  ancient  natural  ^  checks  to  popula- 
tion.'   A  regiment  of  chubby  urchins  excites  a  shudder  in  the 
humane   political   economist,  who,  in  their    actual    health  sees 
only  the  promise  of  their  future  misery.     Proposals  have  serioudy 
been  made. for  applying  the  '  check  direct'  to  the. procreative 
faculty ;  and  the  honours  of  immortality  largely  promised  to  him 
who  shall  invent  some  less  disagreeable  but  equally  eflfective  mode 
of  stopping  the  increase  of  mankind.     Fortunately,  Natute  laughs 
at  these,  "as  at  all  our  mad  and  fruitless  efforts  to  defeat  her  pro- 
visions.    She  moves  majestically  forward  in  her  great  purpose  of 
producing  the  largest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  regardless  of 
our  vain  struggles  to  mar  her  projects,  or  lessen  the  number  of 
those  by  whom  her  bounties  are  enjoyed.     Fortunately,  we  re- 
peat, for  we  venture  to  declare  ourselves  supporters  of  the  ex- 
ploded theory,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  as  much  in  its 
numbers  of  able  hands  and  arms,  as  in  its  capital,  its  soil,  or  its 
minerals.     But  for  the  melancholy  results  of  the  mistake,  we 
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should  be  tempted  ta  laugh  at  tbe  population-panic  of  the  times, 
maintainibg,  as  we  cannot  but  do,  that  a  redundancy  of  able  la- 
bourers aught  to  be  no  more  injurious  ta  a  country  than  a  redun- 
daBcyi^  corn  to  a  farmer,  or  a  redundancy  of  shoes  to  a  cobbler. 
If  a  farmer  grow3  more  corn  than  he  can  himself  eat,  or  a  shoe- 
maker persists  in  making  more  shoes  than  bis  family  can  wear, 
what  do  they  with  the  surplus  of  their  respective  stocks  ?  They 
dispose  of  it  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  articles,  and  receive 
an  equivalent  in  return.  If  a  capitalist  has  more  gold  than  he 
requires  for  present  use,  does  he  complain  of  its  redundancy  ?^^ 
No ;  he  places  it  out  with  those  who  are  in  want  of  it,  and  who 
will  pay  him  interest  for  its  employment.  Now  are  there  no 
means  of  placing  out  to  profit  the  surplus  of  that  part  of  our  national 
capital  which  consists  of  muscles  and  sinews,  of'  skill,  strength, 
and  industry  ?  The  economist  will,  perhaps,  answer  No  ; — he 
will  point  to  the  unemployed  thousands  of  Ireland ;  to  the  Eng* 
lish  paupers,  that  ard  shut  up  all  the  day  like  catjle  in  pounds, 
fed  at  the  cost  of  their  parishes,  but  purposely  prevented  by  this 
ingenious  contrivance  from  doing  anything  that  might  pay  for  their 
subsistence.  These  facts,  however,  prove,.at  the  very  utmost,  no 
more  than  that  there  is  not  a  cufficiency  of  actual  demand  for 
labour  in  England  and  Ireland^  compai  od  to  the  actual  supply. 
They  tell  the  mostresolute  disbeliever  in  the  possible  productive- 
ness of  the  hitherto  waste  acres  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  only  that 
th^re  are  in  these  islands  more  hands  than'  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed tktre.  But  there  are  also  more  cotton-stufis,  ahd  more 
knives  and  scissors,  in  these  countries,  than  can  be  profitably  dis- 
posed of  there.  The  remedy,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
would  seem  to  be  to  export  the  article  from  »  country  where,  owing 
to  particular  circumstances,  its  production  eiiceeds  its  consump- 
tion, to  one  where  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it  is,  con'sequently, 
<rf  higher  value  than  in  its  native  place.  Are  there  no  good  mar- 
kets for  labour  left  in  the  world  ? — is  the  whole  globe  overstocked 
with  this  article  ?  So  far  from  it,  there  are  many  countries  where 
W)our  would  produce  a  return  tenfold  its  value  here.  There 
are  soils  that  only  ask  to  be  fertilized  by  this  British  ^  drug,'  to 
enable  them  to^  repay  ten  times  the  cost  of  keeping  it  uselessly  at 
home.  While  in  Britain  thousands  are  supported  in  absolute 
idleness,  and  other  thousands  are,  in  Ireland,  murdering  each 
other  for  the  possession  of  some  miserable  plot  of  barren  soil,  on 
which,  by  hard  labour,  they  may  raise  a  coarse  and  scanty  sub- 
sistence, there  exist  millions  upon  millions  of  fertile  acres  belong- 
ing to  the  British  empire,  unoccupied,  wholly  useless,  but  needing 
only  to  be  scratched  by  a  hasty  ploughshare  to  throw .  up  abun^ 
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dant  crops  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  upon  which  our  redundant 
labouring  population  could  not  only,  by  their  now  profitless  and 
undemanded  labour,  maintain  themselves  in  comfort  and  plenty, 
instead  of  rags  and  indigence,  but  raise,  into  the  barg^,  an 
amount  of  surplus  produce  which  would  enable  them  to  become 
profitable  customers  to  those  who  remain  at  home  ;  to  take  off, 
in  time,  our  cottons  and  cloths,  even  though  we  should  produce 
them  twice  as  quickly  as  we  do  now. 

It  is  11  maxim  of  political  economy,  that  demand  and  supi^y 
will  in  the  lone  run  find  their  level — that  there  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent demand  without  soon  occasioning  a  proportionate  supply. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  great  demand  for  labour,  which  is  well 
known  to  exist  at  the  antipodes,  is  not  supplied  out  of  our  abun- 
dance here  ?    Is  it  the  distance  that  prevents  the  -establishment  of 
the  equilibrium  ?     Not  so  ;  fol-  it  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
does  not  pi^event  our  receiving  tea  from  China,  or  sending  hard- 
ware to  India.     The*  difference  between  the  value  of  a  labourer 
hefe  and  in  Australia  will  far  more  than  pay  his  freight.     Bui  you 
cannot  sell  him  when  you  get  him  there !     This  then,  after  all,  is 
the  only  reason  thdt  can  be  given  why  labour  is  not  exported  for 
the  profit  it  ought  to  yield ;  why  our  stout  and  able  workmen 
remain  at  home,  a  drug  and  a  burden  upon  Britain,  while  they  are 
worth  their  weight  in  silver  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe.    So  true 
is  this,  that  more  than  one  colonist  has  seriously  expressed   an 
opinion  that  no  other  measure  than  the  importation  of  slaves  can 
develop  the  real  resources  of  our  Australian  colonies.     But  let  aa 
look  more  closely  at  this  mighty  difficulty. — True,  we  cannot 
purchase  a  labourer  like  a  horse,  carry  him  out  to  Port  Jackson, 
and  sell  him  with  a  profit  on  the  whole  outlay ;  but  if  he  is  willing 
to  go,  this  will  relieve  our  delicacy  from  scruples  about  purchasing 
or  stealing  hipa\     If  he  is  likewise  willing  and  able,  upon  arriving 
there,  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  passage  with  a  profit,  or  if  any  one  is 
willing  to  pay  it  fo^  him,  under  certain  conditions  on  his  part, 
what  more  is  wanting  to  make  him  as  valuable  an  article  for 
exportation  as  cloth  or  cutlery  ?     Ay,  but  there^s  the  rub ! — how 
to  secure^  the  repayment  of  this  outlay  with  the  profit !     Labourers 
who  are  out  of  work,  and  starving  here,  may  promise  largely  in 
order  to  get  ferried  over  to  their  Eldorado  :  they  may  h^,  and 
thousands  are,  willing  ta  subscribe  any  reasonable  articles  of  in- 
denture, binding  thenoselves  to  serve  the  person  who  pays  their 
passage,  or  his  nominee,  for  a  term  of  years,  until  the  debt  they 
have  incurred  is  fully  paid.     But  when  they  arrive,  they  find  the 
current  w^ages  of  free  labourers  so  extremely  high,  that  they  are 
tempted  to  resort  to  every  imaginable  trick  and  knavery  to  break 
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their  engngement  Abundant  difiSculties,  in  fact,  of  this  kind  have 
been  practleally  experienced,  or  the  exportation  of  labourers,  on 
these  terms,  would  have  been  long  since  in  general  use.  One 
cause  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  English  law  of  indenture,  and 
that  bj  which  all  disputes  between  masters  and  servants  are  settled 
here,  does  not  prevail  in  the  colony  ;  wht*re  a  servant,  neglecting 
his  work  or  breaking  his  indenture,  isJiable  to  a  pecuniary  penalty 
only,  not  a  personal  one ;  and  the  exaction  of  that  pecuniary 
penalty,  which,  in  fact,  then  becomes  a  simple  debt,  is  in  practice 
found  next  to  impossible.  Tbe  extension  of  the  English  law  to 
Australia,  by  an  order  in  council,  would  no  doubt  be  of  consi- 
derable service  in  facilitating  the  emigration  of  labourers  under 
indenture. 

But  this  is  at  best  but  a  faulty  mode  of  supplying  the  article. 
Constant  bickerings  will  always  be  taking  place  between  masterand 
man,  where  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  former  to  over-work 
his  servant,  and  of  the  latter  to  get  quit  of  his  Contract  by  inducing 
bis  master  to  discharge  him  for  incapacity,  or  misbehaviour,  or  in 
any  way  he  can  contrive.  Moreover,  the  labourer,  under  this 
system,  will  do  as  little  work  as  be  can.  In  short,  there  will  be 
an  absolute  waste  of  much  time,  power,  skill,  and  expense,  which 
mi^  be  avoided,  if  the  labourer  could  be  left  free  to  hire  himself 
to  the  highest  bidder  for  his  work,  and  at  wages  that  would  increase 
with  tbe  skill  and  industry  he  exerted.  Now  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  contrive  a  method  of  securing  the  repayment  of  tbe 
cost  of  conveying  labourers,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to 
carry  their  labour  in  perfect  freedom  to  the  best  market  afforded 
by  the  colony.  But  for  this  purpose  individual  efforts  are  shown 
by  experience  to  be  inadequate  ;  and  this,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
precisely  one  of  those  conjunctures  in  which  it  is  desirable  for  the 
government  to  interfere,  and  direct  the  collective  power  and  sane* 
tion  of  the  state  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  evidently 
required  in  the  general  interest,  but  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
an  extended  and  organized  system,  and  the  support  of  law,  the 
peculiar  department  of  government,  is  not  attainable  by  individual 
exertion. 

More  than  one  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object  presents  itself. 
Government,  for  instance,  might  either  undertake  at  once  the 
expense  and  arrangements  for  conveying  labourers  to  the  colony, 
or,  leaving  this  to  trading  importers,  only  become  answerable  for 
the  repayment  of  the  passage- money,  either  at  once  or  by  instal- 
ments.  An  office  might  for  this  purpose  be  appointed  in  the 
colony,  at  which  every  labourer,as  he  arrived, should  be  registered, 
—the  cost  of  his  passage,  with  that  of  insurance  on  his  living  long 
enough  to  repay  the  sum,  debited  to  him ;  and  be  might  then  be 
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allowed  to  work  where  and  how  he  chose,  on  th^  sole  condition  of 
paying  a  certain  sum,  weekly  or  monthly,  to  government,  towards 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  incurred  by  his  importation.  The 
collection  of  these  instalments  from  labourers  scattered  over  the 
colony  could  be  effected  by  the  same  machinery  as,  and  would 
hardly  be  more  difficult  than,  the  collection  of  any  other  tax:  and, 
at  all  events,  would  be  far  more  easily  effected  by  government 
than  by  individuals,  who  cannot  enforce  their  claims  but  by  bor- 
rowing, in  an  awkward  manner,  the  aid  of  government.  But 
should  this  plan  be  supposed  impracticable  or  unadvisable,  there 
are  other  indirect  ways  of  levying  the  same  sum,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  shall  be  unfelt,  perhaps  unsuspected,  by  the  labourer  as  be 
pays  it.  It  is  not  now  we  have  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  this 
art  of  legerdemain !  The  measure,  then,  which  we  would  pro- 
pose for  the  purpose,  is  a  general  tax  on  the  employment  of 
labour  in  the  colony,  to  be  levied  upon  employers. 

A  tax  of  this  kind  would  be  readily  paid  by  capitalists  if  they 
knew  that  its  produce  was  feirly  and  economically  expended  in 
the  introduction  of  fresh  labourers,  since  the  costs  of  cultivation 
would  be  by  no  means  increased — the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
labour  more  than  compensating  the  tax.  ft  would  soon  be 
seen  that  the  tax  will  be  paid  only  in  appearance  by  employers,  who 
will  be  instantly  repaid  by  their  labourers  in  the  shape  of  a  dimi* 
nution  of  wages, — for  the  following  reason.  In  all  new  countries, 
where  fertile  land  is  to  be  had  on  easy  terms,  labour  always  obtains 
the  maximum  of  payment ;  that  is,  it  keeps  up  to  the  highest  point 
at  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  competition, 
markets,  &c.,  it  is  profitable  to  employ  it.  A  tax  on  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  would  lower  this  point  by  rendering  labour  unpro- 
fitable, except  at  a  rate  diminished  by  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
tax :  wages  will,  therefore,  fall  to  this  extent,  and  the  tax  will  really 
be  paid  by  the  labourers  themselves;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
TJie  principle  is  surely  right  which  makes  the  labourer  himself 
responsible  for  the  expense  of  removing  him  from  a  country  where 
he  can  get  no  work,  even  at  starvation  pay,  to  one  where  wages 
are  so  high  .as  to  enable  him,  by  the  industry  of  a  few  years,  to 
set  up  as  k  capitalist  and  settler  himself.  The  pressure  of  the  tax 
upon  him  would  be  trifling,  and  being  indirectly  levied,  he  would 
never  be  aware  that  he  was  paying  it ;  the  wages  he  would  still 
receive  would  be  affluence  compared  to  his  condition  before  his 
removal  from  Britain ;  and  no  objections  are,  therefore,  to  be 
anticipated  from  him.  Even  this  is  placing  a  tax,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, in  a  more  unfavourable  light  than  it  merits ;  since  in  reality 
it  would  be  a  burden  on  no  one,  but  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
profit  made  by  the  application  of  labour^  valueless  Aerc,  to  land  in 
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Ac  colony  rohich  only  requires  labour  to  produce  wealth.    The 
necessarj  expenses  of  this  application  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
proceeds,  not  only  without  prejudice  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, but  evidently  to  their  common  advantage  ;  the  remaining 
profits,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed,  being  shared 
amongst  them.     If  the  produce  of  this  tax  were  mortgaged  in 
advance — that  is,  a  sum  raised  upon  the  security  of  it — the  scheme 
might  be  immediately  commenced  on  a  large  scale,  wilhout  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  farthing  from  the  national  purse  :  it  would 
wholly  pay  its  own  expenses.     The  prospect  it  would  hold  out  to 
settlers  of  providing  a  regular  supply  of  labourers,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  wanted,  so  as  to  prevent  wages  reaching  to  an  extra- 
vagant price,  would  afford  the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  capital  into  the  settlement ;  and  the  progress  of  colonization, 
under  such  auspices,  must  be  rapid,  uniform,  and  immediate.     To 
Britain  the  advantage  would  be  double  : — Istly,  We  should  dispose 
of  our  surplus  stock  of  labourers,  not  only  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice,  but  with  the  direct  and  immediate  saving  of  all  that  they 
and  their  families  now  consume  in  idleness  at  home.     2dly,  We 
should  acquire  a  new  and  thriving  market  for  our  manufactures. 
The  yery  individuals  who  are  a  burden  and  a  grievous  expense  to 
us  here,  will  be  converted  in  the  colony  into  certain  and  profitable 
customers,  raising  food  or  raw  materials  to  exchange  with  the 
labour  of,  perhaps,   an   equal  number  of  those  who  remain  at 
home.     And  for  these  advantages  What  is  to  be  paid  ?    Posi- 
tively nothing  :  a  simple  exercise  of  volition  by  government  might 
to-mon-ow  secure  them  all,  to  both  country  and  colony,  at  no 
cost  whatever.     They  will  flow  necessarily  from  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organized  system,  sanctioned  by  government,  for  trans- 
porting labourers  out  of  this  country  to, meet  the  demand  for 
labour  in  Australia ;  the  expense  being  defrayed  out  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  earnings  of  the  labourers  here  and  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  being  bui  a  small  fractional  part  of  that  diflference,  the 
remainder  will  be  divided  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer, 
and  will  be  net  profit  to  the  conamunity. 

We  repeat  that  it  is  because  governmept  alone  possesses  the 
power  of  raising  funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  of 
general  benefit,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  ensure  their  payment,  and 
that  without  a  murmur;  while  individuals  have  to  struggle  with  a 
thousand  diflficulties  in  procuring  such  payment,  even  with  the  aid 
of  government;  it  is  because  a  labourer  is  not,  like  a  bale  of 
cotton,  impassable,  and  to  be  sold  in  the  market  to  repay  his 
freight,  that  the  importation  of  labour  forms  an  exception  to  the' 
general  rule,  as  to  the  expediency  of  leaving  demand  to  supply 
itself  by   individual   competition,    and  renders  it  advisable  for 
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govern  men  t  to  step  in  to  supply  the  colony  with  the  labovrert 
It  so  much  needs,  out  of  the  abundance  with  which  we  are  glutted 
here, — repaying  itself,  by  the  simple  machinery  of  a  tax,  out  of 
the  profits  that  must  accrue  from  the  measure  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  Even  were  other  means  adequate  to  the  purpose,  the 
security  and  regularity  which  would  attend  the  emigration  of 
labourers  under  government  auspices — the  certainty  of  the  absence 
of  fraud  and  imposition — the  facility  and  confidence  with  whicfi 
both  voluntary  emigrants,  and  parishes  burdened  with  poor,  eould 
apply  at  a  government  office,  instead  of  to  speculating  traders — 
the  sanction  it  would  give  to  what,  under  the  idea  of  expatriatbmy 
many  well-disposed  individuals  might  otherwise  refuse  to  counte- 
nance or  engage  in — these,  and  many  other  advantages,  must 
render  a  scheme  of  emigration,  conducted  by  government,  incal- 
culably preferable  to  any  other  mode  of  effecting  the  same  object. 

We  have  spoken  all  along  of  Australia,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  of  our  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape,  to  which 
this,  or  indeed  any  scheme  for  exporting  labouVy  will  apply. 
To  the  Canadas  it  is  inapplicable  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of 
the  United  States;  to  which  labourers,  after  they  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  expense  either  of  government  or  individuals, 
may,  and  of  course  would  migrate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  tax, 
or  the  repayment,  in  any  shape,  of  the  cost  of  their  passage. 
Probably  Mr  Wilmot  Horton  foresaw  this,  and  was  thus  induced 
to  prefer  establishing  his  emigrants  as  colonists^  rather  than  as 
labourers.  However  this  may  be,  the  former  plan  has,  we  fear, 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  erroneous.  The  expenses  are  at 
least  trebled  :  the  cost  of  passage  being  all  that  an  emigrant  la- 
bourer requires ;  while  the  settler  must  have  advanced  to  him,  in 
addition,  a  twelvemonth's  rations,  land,  tools,  seed,  and  stock. 
Indeed,  the  result  of  the  experiment  already  instituted  has  shown, 
what  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  this  extraordinary  expense 
defeats,  in  most  cases,  its  own  object : — the  land,  stock,  tools, 
and  rations,  advanced  by  government,  being  frequently  converted 
into  spirits,  and  the  settler  returning,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  bis 
old  and  natural  condition  of  a  day  labourer,  but  with  habits  of 
intemperance  and  idleness,  induced  by  the  mistaken  liberality  with 
which  he  bad  been  treated  at  the  outset.*  We  are  afraid  the 
instances  of  another  complexion,  to  which  we  referred  in  a  late 
Number,  in  reviewing  Mr  Head's  little  book,  are  but  the  rare 
exceptions  to  a  very  general  rule. 

Giving  Mr  Wilmot  Horton  the  highest  credit  for  the  excellenee 
of  his  intentions,  and  the  undaunted  zeal  with  which  he  has  con-' 
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tinaed  to  reproduce  before  the  public  a  subject,  which,  we  scru- 
ple not  to  say,  ranks  in  the  first  order  of  national  importance  we  yet 
cannot  avoid  thinking  this  defect  in  his  plans  to  be  radical,  and  to 
have  been  partly  the  cause  of  the  coldness  with  which  they  have 
been  hitherto  regarded  by  the  country  at  large,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  parliament  to  make  advances  for  the  purpose  of  prosecute- 
iDg  them  any  further.  The  feeling  of  indifference  to  anything 
like  a  government  scheme  of  emigration,  which  was  so  generally 
spread  by  the  faults  of  that  proposed  last  year,  will  not,  however, 
we  hope,  prevent  the  adoption  of  an  organized  system  of  emi* 
lotion,  such  as  we  are  now  recommending, — an  emigration  of 
labourere  not  colonists,  to  supply  the  demands  for  labour  of  settling 
capitalists, — an  emigration  which  j  from  the  firsts  will  pay  its  own 
expenses.  Nor  do  we  believe  there  is  a  man  in  England  more 
likely  to  lend  efficient  assistance  to  this  plan,  than  Mr  W.  Horton 
himself,  provided  he  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  deserves  the  prefer* 
CDce  over  that  which  he  originally  proposed  ;  nor,  indeed,  what- 
ever specific  plan  may  be  ultimately  adopted,  will  the  world  re- 
fuse to  his  name  the  highest  honours  connected  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  general  scheme.  ' 

To  deternoune  what  amount  of  tax  will  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose,  requires  more  detailed  information  on  the  current  rate 
of  wages,  and  prices  of  provisions,  in  the  colony,  than  we  at  this 
moment  can  lay  our  hands  on  ;  but  we  submit  the  following  aa 
.  a  rough  estimate,  tending,  at  least,  to  show  that  a  very  mode- 
rate imposition  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  A  tax  of  but 
sixpence  per  day  on  every  labourer  would  provide  ample  funds 
for  the  annual  exportation  of  a  large  number,  without  the  least 
risk  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this  country.  For,  supposing  each 
labourer  to  work  on  an  average  but  seven  years  before  he  retires 
or  dies,  the  produce  of  this  tax  upon  his  employment  during  that 
term,  would,  if  mortgaged,  yield  upwards  of  50/.,  a  sum  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  the  passage  of  a  man  and  his  wife  to  New 
South  Wales.  Let  us  suppose,  what  we  believe  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  that  the  united  colonies  of  the  Cape,  New  South  Wales, 
«m1  Van  Dieman's  Land,  possess  at  present  a  population  of  10,000 
labourers,  a  tax  of  sixpence  a-head,  per  day,  would,  in  the  first 
y^ar,  produce  near  80,000^,  which,  even  without  anticipating  the 
produce  of  future  years,  would  carry  over  about  2000  young  la- 
^rers  with  their  wives.  But  since  the  number  of  labourers  im- 
ported would  be  immediately  liable  to  the  tax,  adding  twenty  per 
o«nt.  to  its  amount,  and  that  those  already  there  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying their  numbers,  the  aggregate  annual  increase  of  the  tax, 
from  these  combined  causes,  can  hardly  be  less  than  thirty  per  cent. 
Ifext  year,  therefore,  2600  couples  may  be  imported  ;  in  the  third 
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year,  SS80  ;  in  the  fourth,  4400 ;  in  the  fifth,  near  6000 ;  and  ao 
on,  if  they  are  wanted,  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio.  It  is  the  pros- 
pect of  this  great  future  increase  of  the  returns  of  the  tax,  which 
induces  us  to  propose  that  they  should  be  mortgaged  at  the  be- 
ginning, for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  exportation  at  once 
on  a  large  scale.  But  an  experiment  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable 
at  first,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  labour  can  be  absorbed  and 
maintained  by  the  present  demand.  This  is  clear,  that  with  the 
increased  importation,  the  demand  for  labourers  there  will  in- 
crease ;  in  the  first  place,  owing  to  the  inducement  which  cheapness 
cf  labour  added  to  cheapness  of  land  will  hold  out  to  settlme 
capitalists ;  in  the  next,  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital 
within  the  colony,  from  the  high  profits  these  advantages  will  oc- 
casion there  ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  labourers  themselves,  after  a 
few  years'  service,  becoming  candidates  for  grants  of  land,  and 
employers  of  labour  out  of  the  savings  of  their  wages. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  named  at  the  head  of  this  article*  is  pub- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  bribing  forward  a  plan  similar  to  the 
above,  but  substituting  for  the  tax  on  the  employment  of  labour,  a 
tax  on  rents,  and  a  high  price  on  all  lands  granted  by  government. 
The  latter  part  of  the  proposal  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
obtaining  any  proceeds  from  the  former ;  for  where  land  of 
the  best  quality  is  to  be  had  for  nothing,  there  can  be  no  rents. 
But  the  efiect  of  this  high  price  must  infallibly  be  to  force 
the  employment  of  capital  upon  inferior  soils  already  appro- 
priated, instead  of  the  best  now  lying  waste.  To  determine 
this  waste  of  capital,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  can  hardly  be  a 
wise  measure.  Again,  since  the  tracts  of  land,  already  appropri- 
ated, though  not  cultivated,  are  very  large,  government  would 
not  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  single  new  grant  at  the  high  price 
mentioned,  until  every  acre  of  these  private  estates  had  been  sold 
at  the  same,  or  a  somewhat  lower  price,  and  reduced  to  cultiva- 
tion. Many  years  must  elapse  before  this  takes  place,  if  it  should 
ever  happen;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  owners  of  these  estates 
would  be  the  only  gainers  by  the  measure,  while  the  sale  of 
government  lands  would  produce  nothing.  Moreover,  since  it  is 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  most  fertile  land  which  forms  the 
main  inducement  to  settlers,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  to  insist  on  a 
high  purchase  price  for  government  grants  would  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  migration  of  settlers  and  capital  to  that  colony  in  which 
the  experiment  was  tried,  and  divert  the  stream  of  colonization  to 
North  or  South  America,  or  wherever  land  was  to  be  had  on  more 
favourable  terms.  A  tax  on  rent,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
raising  the  price  of  lands,  if  proposed  as  a  means  for  defraying  the 

•  Statement  of  the  Objects  of  a  National  Cok>niaation  Society.     Ridgway.     1830. 
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expense  of  immediately  importing  labourers,  is  perfectly  futile, 
since  at  present  rent  does  not  exist,  except  in  the  shape  of  interest 
on  capital  expended  on  clearing  land  and  erecting  buildings.  To 
tax  this  J  with  a  view  to  stimulate  colonization,  in  other  words,  the 
expenditure  of  more  capital  in  the  same  way,  would  be  eminently 
unwise. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  approve  of  the  means  proposed 
ly  Mr  Gouger  for  raising  an  emigration  fund,  but  think  it  more 
advisable  to  resort  to  a  tax  on  labour,  which  is  not  open  to  any 
such  objections,  is  more  simple,  and  goes  more  directly  to  the 
point ;  the  money  paid  out  of  the  price  of  labour  in  the  colony 
being  immediately,  or  rather  previously,  employed  in  providing  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  article.  So  far,  therefore,  from  offering  any 
impediment  to  the  introduction  of  capital  by  settlers,  the  produce 
of  the  tax  being  expended  in  increasing  the  supply,  and  therefore 
keeping  down  the  price  of  labour,  it  would  give  the  utmost  en- 
couragement to  the  cultivation  of  fresh  land,  and  the  employment 
of  more  labourers,  to  the  immediate  increase  of  the  tax,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  supply.  The  consumption  of  food  by  the  new 
labourers  would  take  off  the  surplus  produce  raised  by  those  pre- 
viously imported,  and  a  beneficial  circle  of  cause  and  effect 
would  thus  be  created,  tending  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  the 
colony  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  and  to  the  ultimate  production  of  a 
result  which  almost  defies  exaggeration. 

With  regard  to  what  forms  a  main  topic  in  Mr  Gouger's 
pamphlet,  namely,  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  dispersion  of 
tbe  inhabitants  of  a  new  country,  we  think  the  tendency  to  such 
spreading,  and  its  '  barbarizing  effect,'  both  very  much  exag- 
gerated, and  that  whatever  degree  of  *  concentration'  is  desirable, 
may  be  secured  by  other  means  than  Jhe  imposing  a  high  price  on 
grants  of  land.  It  is  true  that  the  passion  for  a  wild,  roving,  and 
savage  life  is  seen  to  be  occasionally  powerful  in  colonists,  and 
may  grow  by  indulgence  ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  it  will 
be  found  to  prevail  strongly  among  those  who  are  transplanted 
from  a  country  like  Britain,  where  they  have  been  habituated  to 
the  division  of  labour,  and  made  practically  acquainted  with  its 
advantages.  If  left  to  themselves,  such  persons,  we  think,  will 
hardly  spread  further  than  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  labour  and  capital,  to  produce  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  wealth  to  each  individual,  which  must  coincide,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, with  the  greatest  increase  of  wealth  to  the  whole.  The 
wants  of  social  intercourse  and  aid,  of  protection  from  the  na- 
tives, of  roads,  markets,  stores,  tradesmen,  and  occasional 
labourers,  will  be  felt  too  strongly  by  all  to  allow  of  their  being 
'  spread,'  as  Mr  Gouger  anticipates,  *  over  the  colonial  wastes, 
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and  degenerating  into  half  savages.'  But  if  it  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent desirable  to  enforce  concentration,  it  maj  be  easily  provided 
for  bj  a  guarded  disposal  of  the  grants  of  land,  at  a  price  some- 
thing more  than  nominal,  as  five  shillings  per  acre  ;  and  the  annex- 
ation of  conditions  capable  of  being  strictly  enforced,  with  regard 
to  their  effectual  cultivation,  communications,  &c.  The  end  will 
be  obtained  in  this  way  far  better  than  by  requiring  a  high  pur- 
chase price  for  land  ;  which  1st,  will  not  prevent  those  who  prefer 
a  wild  to  a  civilized  life,  from  settling  as  squatters  without  title; 
Sd,  will  force  the  employment  of  capital  on  inferior  soils  now  ap- 
propriated ;  Sd,  will  produce  no  revenue  till  every  acre  of  land 
now  private  property  is  sold  or  cultivated ;  4th,  will  decidedly  dis- 
courage colonization  by  capitalists,  without  whom  no  progress  can 
be  made  at  all :  for,  as  Adam  Smith  has  correctly  stated,  the 
essential  elements  of  rapid  colonization  are  dear  labour  and  cheof 
latid  ;  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the  latter  forms  the  most  power- 
ful atti action  to  capitalists,  the  former  to  labourers.  The  high 
price  of  labour,  also,  by  making  a  Large  family  a  source  of  wealth 
to  every  man,  gives  the  highest  encouragement  to  the  increase  of 
the  colonial  population  ;  while  ^  the  cheapness  and  plenty  of  good 
land  encourage  improvement,  and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
those  high  wages.  In  those  wages  consists  almost  the -whole  price 
of  the  land ;  and  though  they  are  high,  considered  as  wages  of 
labour,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of  what  is  so  very 
valuable.  What  encourages  the  progress  of  population  and  im- 
provement encourages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatness.'* 

Nature  has  supplied  us  in  our  colonies  with  an  almost  unUmited 
extent  of  fertile  land.  Capitalists  are  ready  and  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labourers, — of  those  labourers  whose  numbers  are  so  redundant 
at  home  that,  under  existing  circumstances, — for  we  must  repeat 
that  we  have  great  doubts  whether  this  is  necessarUv  the  case,— 
employment  cannot  be  found  for  them  on  terms  that  will  keen 
life  together.  This  supply,  then,  is,  in  the  interest  of  both 
countries,  the  great  object  which  government  ought  to  have  in 
view.  And  in  order  to  raise  a  fund  for  this  purpose,  what 
method  is  more  apposite  and  less  likely  to  discourage  either  capi- 
talists or  labourers,  than  a  small  tax  levied  on  the  value  of  the 
labour  which  its  expenditure  conveys  to  the  colony  ?  Such  a  tax 
will  be  as  readily  paid  by  the  employers  of  labour,  as  are  the  mer- 
chants' charges  of  importation  on  any  other  article  in  great  request 
by  the  consumer. 

In  other  respects,  Mr  Gouger's  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  great 
attention,  displaying,  as  it  does,  many  novel  views  on  the  import- 

*  Wealth  of  Nationf,     Book  IV.  chap.  vii. 
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ant  questton  of  the  means  by  which  the  pressure  of  population 
(HI  states  may  be  turned  from  a  curse  into  a  blessing.  The  cal* 
eulations,  in  particular,  of  the  numbers  which  it  maj  be  n^cessa-* 
ry  to  remove  in  order  to  maintain  the  resident  population  at  that 
limit  which  will  afford  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  all,  merit'  the 
utmost  consideration. 

It  is  observed,  that  by  selecting  for  emigration  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  previous  to  their  marrying,  the  same  effect  would 
be  produced  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  residents,  as  if  many 
times  the  number  were  taken  at  a  more  advanced  age,  when  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are,  perhaps,  past  procreation,  or  have 
dready  produced  a  family.  Thus  suppose  the  population  of 
twenty  millions  to  increase  annually  four  per  cent.,  by  which  it 
would  double  itself  in  twenty  years,  the  highest  rate  of  increase 
ever  alleged  by  Mr  Malthus  himself  to  exist  in  any  country. 
Suppose,  too,  the  annual  number  of  marriages  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  population  to  be  as  one  to  one  hundred ;  which  is  pro* 
bably  rather  above  than  below  the  truth  ;  two  hundred  thousand 
couples  will  marry  every  year.  By  exporting  four  per  cent,  of 
that  number,  or  eight  thousand  couples,  the  annual  increase  would 
take  plaoe  in  the  colony  instead  of  in  the  mother  country.  The 
expense  of  transporting  an  adult  to  the  Cape  or  Australia  averages 
90{.;  thtnfcrey  for  320,0001.  annuatiy  laid  out  in  this  wajfy 
the  population  of  Qreat  Britain  might  be  maintained  at  its  present 
numbeTj  even  though  the  tendencif  of  its  population  to  increase 
should  equal  that  assumed  by  Malikus  respecting  countries  like 
^orth  Jimerica.  But  since  the  actual  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
British  i^ands  is  not  more  than  one  half  of  this,  the  expenditure 
of  half  that  sum,  or  about  160,00W.,  would  wholly  prevent  any 
increase.  Were  the  proposed  tax  on  labour  imposed  on  the  co* 
Monies,  and  the  sum  of  160,000Z.  raised  for  a  few  years  on  the 
security  of  its  proceeds,  until  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  colony 
had  brought  the  tax  up  to  that  annual  amount,  the  increase  of 
our  population  might  be  at  once  effectually  stopped. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  enough,  for  that  the  existing 
aoinber  is  too  great.  We  must  read  and  study  Mr  Sadler's  forth- 
coming work  before  we  pronounce  it  to  be  too  great  absolutely; 
—but  suppose  we  grant  all  that  is  asked.  What  then  can  be 
e^ier  than  to  reduce  it  by  an  excess  in  the  annual  exportation 
beyond  the  number  required  to.  prevent  an  increase?  Thus,  if 
>  second  sum  of  160,000L  were  applied  to  this  purpose  for  the 
&rst  five  or  ten  years,  the  population  would  be  annually  diminished 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  it  at  present  increases;  a  process 
^^bkh,  as  it  would,  depopulate  the  country  entirely  in  about  forty 
TOL.  xLin.  NO.  85. — Q.B,  85  years, 
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years,  will  clearly  be  sufficient  to  thin  the  populatmn  to  any  de- 
sirable extent. 

If  we  consider  that  the  poor-rate  of  England  alone  amounts 
annually  to  above  seven  millions,  of  which  a  large  proportion  is 
spent  in  supporting  unemployed  labourers ;  and  that  of  the  re^ 
mainder  much  must  be  saved  by  a  measure  which  would  almost 
wholly  banish  want  from  the  country,  we  shall  think  such  a  result 
cheaply  purchased  at  an  expense  of  about  300,000^.,  or  of  double 
that  sum^  (should  the  correctness  of  our  calculations  be  doubted,) 
were  it  even  to  faU,as  we  have  shown  it  need  not,  upon  the  mother 
country.  And  this  wiH  help  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
prodigious  benefit  that  must  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  syste* 
matic  exportation  of  marriageable  couples  on  this  principle,  inde- 
pendent of  the  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  the  creation  of  a 
new  market  for  our  manufactures  in  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  colony. 

Though  we  consider  a*  tax  on  colonial  rents  inapplicable  to 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  emigration  fund,  we  are  willing  to 
allow,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  ministers,  that,  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
a  portion  of  such  rents  may  form  a  very  proper  subject  of  tax- 
ation ;  nay,  may  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  community,  be  taken  by  government  as  a 
substitute  for  other  sources  of  necessary  revenue.  We  hope, 
indeed,  that  this  consideration  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
disposal  of  all  future  grants,  in  which  either  a  quit-rent  might 
be  reserved  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  annual 
rent,  without  prejudice  to  the  settler ;  or,  which  would  be  far 
better,  the  grants  might  be  made  only  for  long  ternks,  renew- 
able every  ten  years,  at  a  fixed  number  of  years'  purchase. 
A  permanent  and  increasing  source  of  revenue  would  thus  be 
opened  to  the  future  government  of  the  country,  so  as  wholly  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  those  injurious  schemes  of  taxation,  by 
which  the  employment  of  capital  and  industry  is  so  generally  and 
unfortunately  burdened  in  all  old  countries.  The  difference,  in 
present  value,  between  this  kind  of  property  and  a  grant  in  fee, 
would  hardly^  in  any  degree,  check  the  investment  of  capital  in 
its  improvement  and  cultivation.  This,  however,  is  a  digression 
trofnfk  the  immedifite  subject  of  discussion. 

We  think  it  quite  possible  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  and  the  other  writers  on  population,  who  maintain  the  pro- 
position that,  ceteris  paribus^  numbers  uniformly  increase  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  diminish  with  their  diminution — and 
yet  to  deduce,  from  their  own  premises,  a  very  different  inierence 
from  that  adopted  by  the  authors  in  question.    They  all  argue, 
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that  to  prerent  the  suflferings  from  want  and  disease,  which  must 
accompany  the  stru^les  of  a  population  against  those  limits  to  its 
increase,  which  consist  in  a  deficiency  of  food,  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  prevent  it  by  checks  of  a  milder  character,  such  as 
moral  restraint,  and  the  exercise  of  a  prudential  abstinence  from 
marriage.     Our  inference,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  same  pre- 
mises, would  be,  that  the  endeavour  should  be  applied  not  to 
limit  the  number  of  feeders,  but  to  increase  the  supply  of  food. 
Granting  all  they  ask  as  to  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  multiply, 
we  should  still  deny  utterly  the  necessary  tendency  of  this  multi- 
plication to  produce  suffering,  and  the  consequent  propriety  of 
checking  it.     We  should  deduce,  from  their  own  statements  con- 
cerning the  prodigious  activity  of  the  principle  of  population,  the 
expediency,  not  of  establishing  new  checks,  but  of  removing  that 
which  now  principally  opposes  the  spread  of  population  and  hu- 
man happiness, — namely,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence. 
Unless  it  could  be  said  that  the  world  is  already  fiilly  peopled, 
and  that  all  its  fertile  soils  are  in  cultivation,  the  problem  would 
seem  to  us  to  be,  not  how  to  diminish,  but  how  to  disperse;  not 
to  exterminate,  but  to  locate  in  the  inost  advantageous  positions ; 
not  to  lessen  the  number  of  consumers,  but  to  increase  the  means 
of  consumption.     So  long  as  there  is  any  uncultivated  corner  of 
the  globe  where  the  labour  of  a  man  can  procure  an  abundance 
of  f(M>d  for  himself  and  his  family,  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to 
control  the  wise  provisions  which  nature,  in  her  benevolence, 
has  established  for  the  increase  of  our  species ;  that  is,  for  aug- 
menting the  mass  of  rational  happiness.     How  foolish,  then,  is  it, 
if  not  impious,  to  devise  schemes  for  checking  population  at  pre- 
sent, when  Britain  alone — (laying  her  domestic  wastes,  and  the 
possibility  of  improving  her  internal  agriculture,  entirely  out  of 
view) — possesses,  in  her  colonies,  sufficient  fertile  and  unoccupied 
land  to  supply  food,  with  proper  cultivation,  to  twenty  times  the 
twenty  millions  which  are  now  complainedof  as  too  numerous! 
It  will  not  be  seriously  urged,  that,  the  globe  being  limited,  and 
the  possible  increase  of  mankind  unlimited,  except  by  famine,  we 
ought  to  begin  now  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  the  struggle  that 
ages  hence  may  be  maintained  by  its  population  against  the 
failure  of  subsistence.     We  may  safely  leave  so  distant  a  future 
to  the  same  Providence  which  has  brought  us  progressively  for- 
ward to  the  point' of  improvement  where  we  are,  and  in  which 
one  acre  of  ground  will  even  now  support  many  times  the  number 
of  individuals  which  it  did  only  a  few  centuries  back. 

The  population  writers  have,  throughout  their  arguments,  gone 
^pon  the  assumption,  rather  implied  than  expressed,  that  every 
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nation  is  limited  to  oer tain  fixed  boundaries.  But  the  assamptiOD 
is  a  bare  hypothesis,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  fact.  There  is 
no  law  natural,  human,  or  divine,  to  forbid  a  people  from  enlarg- 
ing its  territory  as  its  numbers  increase.  Had  Adam  or  Noah  mi« 
luckily  argued  like  them,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  their  sons 
to  submit  to  prudential  restraint,  and  be  careful  not  to  over-people 
paradise  or  the  ark,  where  should  we  have  been  now,  and  what 
would  the  world  have  remained  ? — A  wilderness,  or  peopled  only 
by  brutes.  If  a  society  suffers  from  the  pressure  of  population,  if 
its  members  are  too  closely  packed,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from 
drafting  its  superfluity  to  other  lands,  where  nature  is  prodigal  of 
her  bounty,  and  the  luxuriant  soil  runs  now  to  waste,  but  only 
asks  the  hand  of  man  to  produce  an  abundance,  not  of  food  mere- 
ly, but  of  comforts  and  luxuries  ? 

It  will  be  said,  for  it  is  the  only  answer,  that  these  lands  lie  at 
a  distance  from  the  older  and  densely-peopled  countries ;  and  the 
able-bodied  pauper,  who  Is  starving  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  is, 
(y  his  very  poverty^  deprived  of  the  means  of  transporting  himself 
to  the  former.  And  is  it  come  to  this  ?  After  all  our  vaunted 
advances  in  art,  in  science,  in  morals,  is  Europe  still  at  such  a 
point  of  barbarous  and  almost  infantine  simplicity,  that  in  those 
even  among  her  states,  which  are  at  the  head  of  civilization,  an 
object,  confessedly  for  the  general  benefit,  must  be  foregone,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  attained  by  individual  efforts  ;  that  nations  pos- 
^ssed  of  wealth  beyond  the  imagination  of  Croesus,  whose  govern- 
ments expend  vast  revenues  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and  splen- 
dour of  tnrones,  and  other  indirect  modes  of  benefiting  their  peo- 
ple, allow  a  large  proportion  of  that  people  to  drag  on  a  miserable 
and  useless  existence  from  day  to  day,  a  burden  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  wealthier  classes,  whose  property  they  consume,  with- 
out any  return,  merely  because  those  destitute  individuals  cannot, 
unassisted,  remove  themselves  to  those  shores,  where  they  would 
infallibly  become  a  source  of  wealth  and  happiness  to  themselves 
and  the  mother  country  ?  Can  it  be  that  nations  have  not  yet  de- 
vised so  obvious  a  method  for  turning  the  increase  of  their  num- 
bers to  advantage,  as  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  coloniza- 
tion, by  which  a  general  curse  may  be  converted  into  a  general 
blessing — a  herd  of  idle,  criminal,  and  wretched  paupers,  into  a 
band  of  happy,  industrious,  and  thriving  customers  ? 

We  cannot  allow  that  either  the  government  or  the  legislature 
understand  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  have  undertaken,  or  even 
rightly  view  their  interest  as  private  individuals,  if  they  are  not 
aware  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class — the  great  bulk 
of  the  people — -ought  to  be  the  first  and  most  important  object  of 
their  solicitude.    That  this  class  is  at  present  in  a  most  depressed 
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and  degraded  state,  is  proved  bj  the  reports  of  their  own  eom- 
niMees ;  and  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  a  country  possessed  of 
suefa  vast  wealth  and  resources,  this  can  only  be  owing  to  the 
faultiness  of  her  institutions,  or  the  mismanagement  of  her  rulers. 
The  right  of  property  itself  is  subservient  to  the  general  welfare; 
and  that  welfare  is  clearly  not  promoted  by  a  distribution  of  pro- 
perty which  confers  princely  wealth  on  a  few,  and  condemns  the 
industrious  multitude,  by  whom  that  wealth  is  fabrrcated,  to  the 
alternative  of  hopeless  toil  or  abject  pauperism.  The  very  multi- 
tude itself  is,  or  shortly  will  be,  capable  of  reasoning  thus.  Intel- 
ligence is  spreading  fast  even  among  this  degraded  class, — intelli- 
gence, which  o£fers  the  firmest  security  for  their  peaceable  conduct, 
if  accompanied  by  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  established 
order,  but  which  is  to  be  dreaded  by  all  who  are  so  interested, 
when  the  spirits  whom  it  animates  have  everything  to  gain,  and 
nothing  to  lose,  by  convulsion  and  anarchy. 

If,  under  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  the  legislature  should 
earnestly  apply  itself  to  the  task  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  lower  orders,  we  consider  the  first  and  most  indispensable  step 
to  be,  the  placing  the  poor  of  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  parochial  relief;  so  as  to 
take  from  the  latter  the  intolerable  burden  of  supporting  the  sur- 
plus labourers  of  Ireland  in  addition  to  her  own.  Of  equal  im* 
portance  with  this  measure  is  the  correction  of  the  illegal  and 
abominable  abuse,  which,  in  some  districts,  taints  the  administra* 
tiofn  of  the  English  poor-law,  and  turns  to  poison  what,  properly 
used,  is  a  salutary  and  beneficial  provision.  So  long  as  these  two 
great  but  simple  improvements  are  uneffected,  we  must  despair 
of  seeing  any  permanent  or  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  class,  whatever  other  remedies  may  be  adopted. 
These  steps  taken,  it  will  remain  to  remove  the  existing  redun- 
dancy of  population  by  such  measures  as  we  have  ventured  to  re- 
commend, viz. : — 1.  A  general  tithe-composition  act;  and  a  bill 
for  facilitating  the  inclosure  of  wastes,  and  their  cultivation  by 
parochial  paupers :  2.  The  removal  of  those  taxes  which  presa 
peculiarly  on  labour — to  be  replaced  either  by  a  property  tax,  or 
by  moderate  taxes  on  the  horses  used  in  agriculture,  and  on  ma- 
chinery :  And  lastly,  a  systematic  exportation  of  labourers  to  our 
colonies,  particularly  Australia  and  the  Cape,  carried  on  by  go- 
vernment, and  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  value  of  the  labour  ex- 
ported, and  employed  there.  -  n 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Distress.   London.     1829. 

2.  4n  Inquiry  into  the  JVature^  Extent^  and  Causes  of  the  DU- 
tress  since  1825.     London.     1829. 

3.  On  the  Distressed  State  of  the  Country.      By  a  Merchant. 
London.     1830. 

On  two  points,  we  presume,  no  doubt  can  be  said  any  longer 
to  remain ; — first,  that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  this  country  have  for  some  time  laboured  prevail, 
in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world  ;  and,  secondly,  that  one  great  proximate  cause  of  those 
difficulties  is  the  progressive  fall  in  the  money-price  of  all  com- 
modities. It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  as  many  di£ferent  solutions 
should  have  been  o£fered  as  there  are  difierent  countries  which 
suffer  under  the  visitation,  and  as  there  are,  in  each  country,  different 
opinions,  interests,  and  political  parties.  Thus,  in  France,  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  existing  restrictions  on  commerce, — in 
England,  '  free  trade,'  the  *  corn  laws,'  and  *  Mr  PeePs  bill,' 
have  sevei^lly  been  strenuously  accused  of  having  engendered  the 
evil.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  underrating  the  importance  of 
these,  and  other  similar  influences,  within  their  proper  sphere  ; 
but  the  incongruity,  in  accounting  for  a  general  effect  by  causes, 
the  operation  of  which  is  confined  within  so  much  narrower  limits, 
is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  influence  of  peace, — more  especially  of  a  general  peace 
succeeding  a  general  war, — is  entitled  to  more  consideration. 
In  various  ways  peace  operates  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production, 
or  the  natural  price  of  commodities  ;  but  although  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost-price  may,  in  its  progress,  be  productive  of  some 
little  loss  to  the  holders  of  stocks,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
general  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  community  at  large  is  de- 
cidedly beneficial,  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  consumer  without 
being  prejudicial  to  the  producer.  For  if  A.  can  manufacture 
two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  B.  two  yards  of  linen,  at  the  same  cost 
as  formerly,  respectively,  one  pair  of  stockings  and  one  yard  of 
linen,  it  is  evident,  first,  that  A.  is  not  injured  by  selling  the  stock- 
ings be  produces  at  one  half  of  their  former  price,  and  secondly, 
that  he  is  benej&ted  by  the  reduced  price  at  which  he  can  now 
procure  the  linen  which  he  consumes ;  and  thus  B.  vice  versA^  and 
so  on  throughout  the  whole  series,  whatever  be  its  extent.*  It 
has  heen  said,  however,  that  peace  has  moreover  caused  *  over- 
production,' whereby  the  market  prices  of  commodities  have  been 
generally  depressed  below  their  cost  prices.  Temporary  gluts 
in  particular  commodities  of  particular  markets,  certainly  nave 

*  Vide  Storcb,  Court  d'Ecobomie  Politique.    Paris  tdition,  t.  i.  p.  460, 
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fceored,  and  it  may  abo,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  they  ara 
naturally  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  peaceful  than  in  warlike 
times ;  but  unless  not  only  a  general,  but  a  permanent  glut  be 
assumed,  which  would  be  as  monstrous  in  theory  as  entirely  des- 
titute of  foundation  in  fact,  we  do  not  see  how  what  has  been 
termed  '  over-production'  can  be  made  available  in  explanation 
of  the  object  of  our  inquiry.*  The  efifect  of  the  greater  regu* 
larity  and  abundance  with  which  markets  are  usually  supplied 
in  peace,  is,  however,  undoubtedly  to  bring  down  the  market 
price  of  commodities  to  a  closer  approach  of  the  cost  price 
than  is  generally  the  case  during  war,  and  thus  to  diminish  the 
profits  of  the  producers.  In  pre-eipinently  productive  commU"* 
nities,  more  particularly,  this  effect  of  peace  will  of  course 
cause  disappointments  and  complaints  proportionally  grievoua 
and  loud  as  industry  and  commerce  have  become  more  or  leas 
habituated  to  the  excitements  of  war.  Thence,  for  some  time, 
a  listless,  discontented  state  of  the  public  mind  is  apt  to  arise^ 
not  unvisited  by  mischievous  illusions,  causing  temporary,  more 
or  less  decided,  relapses  in  the  formerly  hypersthenic  habit.  At 
length,  however,  men's  ideas  and  habits  are  forced  to  conform 
to  the  even  tenor  of  the  course  of  things  in  times  of  general  peace, 
and  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  then  felt  to  be  completed. 
In  this  respect  the  present  circumstances  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  periods  of  general  tranquillity  succeedingt  he  Thirty  years' 
war  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  draw 
the  parallel,  if  our  space  admitted  of  such  a  digression. 

Peace,  then,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  whole  of  the  reduc-^ 
tion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  pi  ice  of  commodities—^ 
and  even  for  the  depression  of  the  market  price  to  the  extent 
of  lowering  the  rate  of  profits.  But  it  affords  no  explanation 
of  a  fall  of  prices,  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in 
the  costs  of  production  and  the  depression  of  the  rate  of  profits. 
Yet  that  prices  have  for  some  time  past  been  constantly  impelled 
beyond  those  limits  in  their  fall,  the  progressive  destruction  of 
one,  and  the  retirement  of  another  portion  of  the  capital  invest- 
ed in  industry, — the  sinking  credit  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  general  despondency  which  prevails 
ftinong  the  productive  classes,  sufficiently  attest. 
'The  steadiest  industry^  (says  the  spirited  author  of  the  pamphlet 

*  The  commercial  reports  (lom  nearly  all  markets,  and  on  nearly  all  commodities, 
remark  on  the  circumstance  of  stocks  having  gradually  decreased  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  and  being  generally  lower  at  the  close  than  at  the  commencement  of  it,  mud 
of  prices  yet  having  continued  to  give  way,  thus  disappointii^  mil  those  confident  an- 
ticipations of  an  advance  of  prices  which  were  founded  on  the  stricter  limitation  of 
tbe  supply  to  the  actual  demand,  which  has  of  late  been  observable  in  the  great  ma- 
jonty  of  the  principal  commodities. 
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first  on  our  list)  can  no  kmger  ensure  success.  The  best  foqnded  ex- 
pectations end  but  in  disappointment — the  wisest  schemes  lead  but  to 
ruin.  It  is  not  one  branch  of  industry  only  that  feels  the  pressure  of 
the  times— one  manufacture  that  is  unsuccessful — all  are  equally  borne 
down  by  one  general  oppression.  Nor  is  the  evil,  though  more  acute- 
ly felt  in  England,  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  industry  of  every 
quarter  of  the  world  attests  its  infliction.  From  the  Neva  to  the 
Ganges,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  its  influence, 
lessened  or  aggravated  by  the  peculiar  commercial  systems  of  each 
country,  acts  in  every  region  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  Effects  so  uni- 
versally felt,'  he  proceeds,  ^  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  ascribe 
to  any  but  an  universal  cause,  and  none  is  adequate  to  produce  them 
but  the  increased  value  of  the  precious  metals.' 

We  are  much  surprised  that  the  fact  here  indicated  should  as 
yet  have  failed  of  receiving  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  so 
obviously  its  due,  more  especially  as  a  full  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  supply  of  precious  metals  must  be  considered  as  the  very 
foundation  on  which  every  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
money-price  of  commodities  ought  to  proceed.*     If  the  great 

Eroximate  cause  of  the  existing  difficulties  be  an  alteration  that 
as  taken  place  and  still  is  in  progress  in  the  general  measure  qf 
value,  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  all  public  and  private  property 
that  this  should  be  properly  and  generally  understood.  If  such  be 
indeed  the  main  source  of  the  present  distress,  grave  and  afflicting 
though  it  be,  it  evidently  furnishes  no  cause  for  despairing  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  country, — for  those  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  have  of  late  troubled  the  public  mind  ;  above  all,  for 
arraying  in  hostile  contention  against  each  other  the  several  classes 
and  interests  of  the  community.  A  just  appreciation  of  its  influence 
will  teach  our  landlords  and  their  tenants  not  to  despond  under  the 
infliction,  and  direct  their  attention  to  means  of  real  relief  which 
are  yet  far  from  being  exhausted  ;  while  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers will  learn  from  it,  not  to  waste  their  spirit  and  strength 
in  ineffectual  struggles  against  a  current,  with  which  no  exertions 
can  successfully  contend,  but  prudently  to  rest  on  their  oars  until 
the  propitious  tide  returns,  as  it  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less 
strongly,  but  infallibly;  will. 

To  contribute  in  some  measure  to  these  salutary  ends,  we  pro- 
pose to  prove  that  a  considerable  rise  has  occurred  in  the  ea?- 
changeable  value  of  the  precious  metalSy — and,  by  consequence,  in 
that  of  the  money  of  the  worW,t — during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
Ist, 

♦  See  Lowe,  Present  State  of  England,  lfi22,  p.  267 ;  Tooke  on  High  and  L«w 
Prices,  2d.  edit.,  1824,  p.  382-392 ;  the  same  author's  ConsidernUons  on  the  State  of 
the  Currency,  1826,  p.  52;  and  the  Postscript  to  his  Second  Letter  to  Lord  GrenvilU, 
ISS9,  p.  91-107. 

t  Not,  therefore,  in  that  of  cowries  or  inacutes,  tobacco  or  salt,  stockfish  or  furtt 
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1st,  by  showing  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  decrease  in 
the  supply,  while  there  has  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  demand 
of  precious  metals  since  1810;  2dly,  by  reference  to  the  money 
prices  of  wheat  in  Europe,  taking  the  average  every  ten  years,  as 
a  criterion  of  the  effect  of  the  altered  proportion  between  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  other  commodities  on  the  value  of  money. 
Having  done  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  effects 
of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  on  the  condition  of  different  classes 
of  the  community,  in  .which  the  characteristic  features  of  present 
circumstances  will  immediately  be  recognized  :  concluding  with  a 
few  observations  on  the  remedies  applicable  to  this  slate  of  things, 
and  on  the  prospect  we  have  of  its  termination. 

The  productiveness  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Europe 
was  on  the  decrease,  and  the  money-price  of  commodities  exhi- 
bited a  tendency  downwards,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Nor  was  the  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  precious 
metals  very  considerable  for  some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the 
new  continent,  1502 ;  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  1529,  and 
Peru,  1533.  It  was  not  till  after  the  treasures  of  the  Cerro  de 
Potosi  had  been  discovered  in  1545,  and  the  Veta  Madre  of 
Guanaxuato  had  begun  to  be  worked  in  1556,  nor  until  (about  the 
same  time)  mining  had  become  an  object  of  regular  industry  in 
America,  that  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  poured  in  on  the 
Old  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  a  sensible  effect.  It  was 
felt  in  the  rise  of  prices  in  England  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world  generally  appears  to 
have  reached  its  extreme  limit  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
century.  The  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  had  then  fallen 
to  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  been  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
ftnd  the  money  prices  of  commodities  were  raised  fourfold. 

Humboldt  estimates  the  importation  of  treasure  from  America 
into  Europe,  between  1546  and  1600  at  11,  and  between  1601  and 
1700,  at  16,000,000  dollars  annually.  The  supply  still  con- 
tinned  to  increase,  and  from  1700  to  1750,  averaged  22,500,000 
dollars  annually.  The  demand,  however,  had  now  also  in- 
creased in  an,  at  least,  equal  ratio  ;  and  Doctor  Smith  has  satis- 
factorily shown,  that  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  experienced 
JM)  further  depreciation  between  1640  and  1775,  and  that  the 
money  price  of  commodities,  during  that  period,  remamed  nearly 
stationary,  with  a  slight  tendency  even  to  fall. 
From  1770,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  great  productive- 

^^f  in  short,  in  the  value  of  any  money  in  which  the  precious  metals  do  not  enter,  sub- 
Wantially  or  ideally,  as  material.  We  conceive  we  have  sufficiently  guarded  against 
»*»ng  misunderstood,  by  saying  the  <  money  of  the  world,'  which  is  nothing  but  gold 
*od  silver,  in  coin  and  ingots. 
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Dollars.                                      Dollars. 

Mexico 

J3,000,00n      Buenos  Ayres        4,850,000     New  Grenada 

Peru      . 

6/240,000      Chili     .      .     .      2,060,000      Brazils  .     .     . 

In  all       ...      43,500,000  dollars  annually. 
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ness  of  some  of  the  old,  and  the  discoverj  of  new  mines,  (Groal- 
gayoc  in  Peru,  and  the  mineral  repository  of  Catorce  in  Mexico), 
aided  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  imparting  a  fresh  sti- 
mulus to  the  mining  industry  of  America  generally,  the  produce 
rose  more  rapidly.  Humboldt  estimates  the  importation  of  Ame-? 
rican  gold  and  silver  into  Europe  between  1751  and  1800  at 
35,500,000  dollars  annually,  and  states  the  total  produce  of  the 
American  mines  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  as 
follows  : 

DoUarfl. 
2,990,000 
4,360,000 

Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  estimate,  however,  the  coinage  .in 
Mexico  increased,  and  averaged,  from  1800  to  1810,  22,564,722 
dollars  annually.  Adding  l-6th  for  unregistered  metal,  we  may, 
therefore,  state  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  at  26,500,000, 
^nd  that  of  America  generally,  before  1810,  at  47,000,000  dol- 
lars annually.  Contemporaneously  wilh  this  rapid  growth  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  the  credit,  bank,  and  paper-money  systems 
experienced  an  hitherto  unknown  development  and  extension,  and 
the  money  prices  of  cotnmodities  during  this  period  (1770 — 
1810)  accordingly  steadily  continued  to  rise. 

Let  us  observe  here  in  passing,  that  the  advantages  have 
scarcely  yet  been  duly  appreciated  which  England,  in  parti- 
cular, reaped  from  this  progressive  fall  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  of  money.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of 
this  period  that  English  industry  had  taken  a  more  decided  turn 
towards  manufacturing  pursuits.  Hargreaves,  in  1767,  had 
invented  the  jenny  ;  Arkwright,  the  same  year,  brought  forwan) 
his  improvements  in  spinning;  and  James  Watt,  the  following 
^ear,  took  out  a  patent  for  his  steam-engine.  On  the  tide 
of  rising  prices  that  set  in  at  this  critical  epoch,  and  unchangingly 
continued  to  flow  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  not  only  those  tm-» 
portant  inventions,  but  every  undertaking  of  industry  or  specula- 
tion of  commerce,  were  borne  up  and  succeeded  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  and  it  was  this  uniform  and  often  splendid 
success,  which  created  and  matured  that  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the 
British  manufacturer  and  merchant,  which  has  raised  Great  Bri- 
tain to  her  present  eminence  ;  which  then  gave  her  a  start,  that 
has  since  enabled  her,  in  the  race  of  domestic  prosperity,  to  leave 
all  other  nations  wide  behind  her. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  this  era,  the  wars  arising  out  of 
the  French  Revolution  supervened,  and  added — to  the  abundant 
supply  of  precioqs  metals,  to  the  ei^tension  of  credit,  to  the  in- 
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«reto^  miiss  of  paper  monej, — their  active  influence  in  caudng 
a  still  further  rise  of  prices. 

*  — ^  ToUuDtar  in  allam, 

Ut  lapsa  graviore  ruaot.' 

tn  1810,  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Spanish  America  broke( 
out ;  they  raged  with  the  greatest  furj  ,in  most  of  the  principal 
mining  districts,  and  the  richest  American  mines  were  abandoned 
and  partly  inundated.  The  disastrous  consequence  was  an  irnme^ 
diate  decrease  of  the  produce  to  one-third  of  its  former  amount. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  with  which 
Mr  Ward  has  so  meritoriously  availed  himself  of  his  opportuni- 
ties as  his  Majesty's  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  from  1825  to 
1827,  for  more  conclusive  data  on  the  produce  of  the  Mexican 
mines  since  1810,  than  we  possess  on  that  of  any  part  of  South 
America :  a  defect,  however,  which  the  recent  motions  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Sir  James  Graham  in  parliament  lead 
lis  to  hope  will  shortly  be  remedied.  According  to  Mr  Wardj* 
the  coinage  in  the  metropolitan  and  six  provincial  mints  of  Mexico 
amounted,  during  the  sixteen  years,  1811  to  1826,  to  an  aggre-* 

^te  of  .  4  .  i  .  168;!97,400  doUart w 

Tbe  coinage  in  the  metropolis  in  1827  and  1828  bai  been  stated 

at  .......  «        5,700,868    „ 

If  we  Boppose  the  coinage  in  the  four  provincial  mints  still  em- 
ployed to  have  been  in  1827  and  1828  .        6,001,747    „ 

We  shall  have  for  the  eighteen  years,  1811  to  1828,  a  total  of       180,000,000  dollars^ 

or,  on  an  average,  10,000,000  dollars  annually. 

If,  on  one  hand,  1,000,000  a  year  more  ought  to  be  added  to 
this  amount  for  unregistered  metal,  on  the  other,  all  the  metal 
^ined  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  immediate  produce  of  the 
mines,  f  Gold  and  silver  plate  of  churches  and  private  individuals 
was  from  181  f  to  1815  sent  to  the  mints  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
1,000,000  annually;  the  remittances  of  specie  from  England  on 

*  Megrico  in  1827.    2  fols.    London.     1828. 

t  The  coinage  of  the  provincial  mints  from  1811  to  1826  is  given  by  Mr  V^Tard  at 
48,275,166  dollars  in  the  general  resume  of  the  whole  coinage ;  the  sum  of  the  de- 
tailed dates  is,  however,  49,084,564  dollars.    We  have  taken  this  latter  amount. 

Mr  Ward  could  not,  in  fact,  collect  that  the  actual  produce  of  the  mines  since  1810 
had  been  higher  than  4,790,000  dollars  annually.  Humboldt  says  <the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Guanaxnato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas,  Real  del  Monte,  and  the  new  Biscaina 
^aish  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  produce  of  gold  and  silver.'  Now,  Qua- 
i^uato,  which  in  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1810  had  yielded  690,164  marcs  of  sil- 
▼•'jand  1920  marcs  of  gold  annually,  furnished,  from  1811  to  1819,  only  3S1,S49 
■oaxcs  of  silver,  and  615  marcs  of  gold ;  and  from  1820  to  1825,  98,546  marcs  of  silver, 
and  430  marcs  of  gold  annually  ;~Catorce)  instead  of  3,500,000  dollars  previous  to 
1810,  only  600,000  dollars  annually  from  1811  to  18i5;  the  Biscaina  of  Real  del 
MoDte^  instead  of  875,000  dollars  annually  from  1794  to  1801,  only  14,S85  dollars  an- 
naally  from  1809  to  1823 ;  and  the  produce  of  Zacatecas,  which  was  about  2,000,000 
<^eliars  annually,  previous  to  1810,  had  fallen  off  to  one-half  of  that  amount,  al- 
^ugh,  compared  with  other  districts,  it  had  suffered  leail. 

account 
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account  of  the  first  Mexican  loan  raised  in  this  country,  imd  hj 
the  English  mining  associations,  which  went  to  swell  the  amount 
of  the  coinage,  may  be  estimated  at  2,000,000; — and,  finally,  the 
coin  which  issued  from  the  provincial  mints  between  1811  and 
1821,  was  of  so  low  a  standard,  that  it  is  now  only  taken  at  a 
discount  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  cannot,  therefore,  esti- 
mate the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  since  1810  higher 
than  at  the  amount  of  the  coinage,  viz.,  10,000,000  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Of  the  annual  produce  of  the  South  American  mines  since 
1810,  Mr  Jacob,  in  a  communication  inserted  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Mr  Tooke's  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  : — 

Dollars.  Dollars.  DoDvs. 

<  Peru        .        .        2,000,000  i  Chili        .        .        800,000  I  Brazils        .     1,736,000 
Buenos  Ayres  1,600,000  |  New  Grenada,     2,000,000  | 

Total,  8,036,000  dollars.' 

^  Of  Peru,^  Mr  Jacob  remarks,  '  the  produce  could  only  be  guessed 
at  from  knowing  that  some  of  the  mines  had  stopped  since  1811,  and 
that  the  Pasco  mines'  (which,  from  1762  to  1801,  had  yielded  upwards 
of  two  millions  of  dollars  annually,)  ^  still  produced  very  little.'  ^  Bu- 
enos Ayres  was  the  scene  of  ravaging  wars  from  1810,  and  chiefly  in 
'the  mining  districts.  When  Puyreddon  seized  on  La  Paz  and  Potosi, 
in  1811,  none  of  the  mines  were  at  work.' 

Of  132  ingenios  (stamping-mills)  which,  in  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  mining  on  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  had  full  employment, 
Captain  Andrews,^  in  1826,  found  only  twelve  in  existence,  and 
the  population  of  the  town  reduced  from  130,000  to  9000.  Mr 
Temple  says,  that  of  forty  ingenios  in  active  work  a  few  years 
before  the  revolution,  and  producing,  at  a  moderate  calculation, 
8000  marcs  of  silver  weekly,  (about  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars  annually,)  there  were,  in  1827,  only  fifteeii  working  on  a 
very  moderate  scale,  producing,  on  an  average,  1500  marcs  of 
silver  weekly,  (about  663,000  dollars  annually).  In  General 
Miller's  Memoirs  it  is  stated,  that,  from  1810  to  1825,  the  mint 
of  Potosi  coined  at  the  average  rate  of  only  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars annually.  In  1826  it  was  again  on  the  increase ;  and  Mr 
Temple  informs  us,  that,  in  that  year,  the  Rescate  Bank  of  Po- 
tosi had  purchased  from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  Portugalette,  and 
Chayanta,  177,127  marcs  of  plata  pina  (about  1,500,000  dollars 
in  value). 

*  By  recent  accounts  from  Chili,'  Mr  Jacob  proceeds,  *  the  produce 
of  the  mines  is  stated  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  200,000  dollars.' 

Mr  Caldcleugh,t  *»  I^^^j  estimated  the  general  produce  at 


'  Trarel*  in  South  Amtricm.  t  Caldcleugh'f  Travelt. 

500,000 
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500,000  dolkrs ',  but  Mr  Miers*  states  the  coinage,  wbicb,  in 
1817,  amouDted  to  1,161,283  dollars,  to  have  fallen  off  down  to 
193,000  dollars  in  1824.     Mr  Jacob  says, 

'  By  a  report  presented  to  Congress  from  the  executive  goTernment 
of  New  Grenada,  it  appears  that  the  working  of  the  mines  had  been 
resamed,  and  had,  which  is  stated  boastingly,  in  the  year  1822,  produ- 
ced 1,270,000  dollars.  ....  The  state  of  the  Brazil  gold  washings  is 
traced  frona  the  ^^  Correo  Braziliense,"  "  Balbi,  Essai  Statistique,'' 
Koster,  and  other  late  travellers.^ 

According  to  Humboldt,  however,t  tbe  produce  of  gold  wbich 
paid  the  quinto  averaged,  from  1811  to  1825,  only  1095  pounds 
(=755,000  dollars)  annually,  to  which  four-fifths  (=604,000  dol- 
lars) may  be  added  for  gold  which  evaded  the  duty.j:  The  pro- 
duce had  since  fallen  off  still  more,  and,  according  to  tbe  Baron 
von  Escbwege,  did  not,  in  1824,  amount  to  more  than  584  pounds 
(=136,000  dollars),  including  unregistered  gold.  Mr  Walsh§ 
mentions  tbat  the  duty  on  gold  paid  at  the  Caza  da  fun  da9a6  of 
Sahara,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1825,  was  only  one  ounce  ;  and 
that  the  value  of  all  tbe  gold  raised  in  tbe  comsu-ca  of  Rios  das 
Mortes,  and  passed  into  the  caza  of  S.  Joao  d*  el  Rey,  in  1827, 
did  not  exceed  104,000  dollars.  The  produce  entered  at  S.  Joao 
in  1828,  however,  Mr  Walsh  estimates  at  about  5200  marcs  ^ 

(==680^000  dollars). — Tbe  success  which  has  attended  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  of  tbe  Congo  Soco  estate  by  tbe  Imperial  Brazi- 
lian Mining  Association,  has  added  an  aggregate  of  7664  pounds 
of  gold  (=1,731,000  dollars)  to  tbe  produce  of  tbe  last  three 
years.jl  If,  on  tbe  strength  of  these  data,  we  estimate  tbe  annual 
produce  of  Brazils  from  1811  to  1821  at  1,350,000,  from  1822  to  * 

1826  at  400,000,  and  for  tbe  last  three  years  at  1,000,000  dollars, 
this  will  give  an  average  of  1,240,000  dollars  annually  for  tbe  last 
nineteen  years. 

*  I  am  satisfied,'  Mr  Jacob  thus  concludes  his  remarks,  ^  that  my  state-  | 
meat  of  the  produce  from  1810  to  1821  is  too  high,  aod  I  should  not                               I 
DOW  (14th  May,  1824),  if  I  were  to  make  the  estimate,  take  tbe  annu- 
al average  higher  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  ;'                                                               I 
in  which  be  includes  Mexico  witb  eight  millions,  leaving,  as  tbe                            ^ 

•  Travels  iu  Chili. 

T  Essai  Polit.  sur  la  Nouv.  Es]).    2mc  edit.     Paris,  1827.  -^ 

+  The  Revenue  from  the  Quinto  do  oiro  in  Brazil  averaged —  < 

From  1774  to  1784,  69  arrobas  annunlly.  I  From  1810  lo  1817,  22  arrobas  annuallj^ 
—  178610  1794,45        „  „  |      —  1818  to  1820,     6        „  „ 

£«.  rolit.  2d  ed.  t.  iii.  p.  450.  i 

J  Notices  of  Brazil  in  1828  and  1829.    2  vols.     London,  1830. 
II  The  produce  of  the  Congo  Soco  mines  is  reported  to  have  been— 

1826,     550  pounds  of  gold.  |  1B28,  1062  pounds  of  gold.  "^ 

1827,2008      „        „  I  1829,4044      „        „ 

From  Jan.  9th  to  Feb.  17th,  1890,  it  wat  470  pounds. 

annual 
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anoaal  produce  of  the  South  American  mines^fourminiofiB  of  dol- 
lars. This  we  consider  a3  a  sufficiently  dose  approximation  to* 
the  truth  ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  recent  partial  increase  of 
the  produce,  we  shall  estimate  it  at  five  million  dollars,  and  add- 
ing that  of  Mexico,  ten  millions,  we  have,  as  the  annual  average 
amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  production  of  America,  since  1810, 
fifteen  million  dollars,  or  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  pre- 
viously to  1810. 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  gold  and  silver  from  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
amounted  to  4,000,000  dollars.  Passing  over  a  trifling  increase 
of  about  6000  marcs  of  silver  in  the  producie  of  the  Saxon  mines, 
we  cannot  trace  that  there  has  beenfany  increase  of  the  produce 
since  1810,  except  in  the  Russian  empire.  Until  1817  the  pro- 
duce of  gold  in  the  Ural  was  only  20  poods  annually  ;  from  1818* 
to  1823  it  averaged  about  50  poods ;  and  from  1824  to  1829  it 
has  amounted  to  rather  more  than  250  poods  annually.* — The 
total  produce  of  all  the  Russian  mines,  from  1704  to  1810,  had 
been  1726  poods  of  gold,  and  61,859  poods  of  silver.f  In  the 
year  1828  it  amounted  to  318  poods  of  gold,  and  1093  poods  of 
silver.  The  value  of  this  addition  to  the  produce  of  the  last  ox 
years  may  be  stated  at  3,000,000  dollars  annually ;  and  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from,  the  siines  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  since  1810,  may  thence  be  estimated 
at  5,000,000  dollars. 

The  annual  produce  of  gold  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Mr  Crawford^  states  at  2,980,000 
dollars.  That  of  Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  the  Coast  of  Africa 
generally,  has  been  stated  variously, and  may  be  taken  at  1,000,000 
dollars.  No  data  exist  as  to  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Africa^ 
Central  Asia,  Tonkin,  China,  and  Japan. 


•  Viz. :—   1824 

205 

poods— (1  pood  = 

=  46  1-6  lb. 

English.) 

1825 

237 

1826 

232 

1827 

282 

1828 

291 

To  June  1829 

142 

Humboldt^  in  atparagrapb  which  he  was  induced  to  publish,  io  order  to  guard 
against  being  considered  as  the  promulgator  of  some  incorrect  accounts,  which  the 
journals  had  given  of  the  produce  of  die  nussian  mines  since  his  return  from  Russian 
Asia,  states  the  total  produce  of  gold  of  the  Ural — 
Fropi  1814  to  1823  at   304  poods. 
„    1824  „  1828  „  1247 

Together  at  1551  poods,  worth  about  17,000,000  doUart. 
t  Vide  Herrmanns  Wichtigkeit  des  Bergbaues  von  Russland,  1810. 
X  History  of  the  Indian  ArehipeVago,  London,  1820. 

The 
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The  account,  then,  of  the  total  aomial  supply  of  gdkl  and 
«flver  ivill  stand  thus : — 

Previous  to  1810.  Subsequent  to  1810. 
Europe  and  Xorthern  Asia       .     4,000,000  dollars,  5,000,000  dollars. 

Indian  Archipelago  .         .    2,980,000      „  2,980,000      „ 

Africa  ....     1,000,000      „  1,000,000      „ 

America  ....  47^000,000     „  15,000,000      „ 

Total       ....  54,980,000  dollars.  23,980,000  dollars. 

Deerease  of  the  annual  supply  since  1810,  31,000,000  dollars — 
amouDtiog,  during  the  last  nineteen  years,  to  an  aggregate  of 
689,000,000  dollars. 

Even  if  the  demand  had  remained  stationary,  a  defalcation  in 
the  supply  of  such  an  amazing  amount  must  have  affected  the  ' 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  to  a  greater  degree  than 
any  event  since  the  discovery  of  America,  with  which  indeed  it 
is  in  this  respect  alone  to  be  compared,  qr  rather  contrasted.  But 
the  rapid  growth,  during  this  period,  of  the  capacity  of  the  two 
great  absorbents  of  the  precious  metals,  commerce  and  luxury,  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  decrease  of  the  sup- 
ply. A  glance  at  the  import  and  export  lists  of  the  different  nations 
which  composed  the  civilized  world,  at  the  commencement  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  twenty  years,  suffices  to  convince  us  of  the 
renaarkable  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  and 
activity  of  international  commerce,  and  the  more  silent  growth  of 
internal  trade,  though  less  palpable,  is  not  the  less  certain.  Con- 
sidering, then,  the  increase  in  the  mass  of  commodities  in  circu- 
lation now,  compared  with  what  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago ; 
the  accelerated  movement  with  which  the  growth  of  the  population 
has  proceeded  since  the  restoration  of  peace  ^  and  the  quickened 
pace  with  which  commerce  and  civilization,  hand  in  hand,  are 
striding  onwards  extending  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  shall 
hardly  be  deemed  guilty  of  exaggeration,  if  we  assume  that, 
deduciis  deducendis^  an  increase  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  10  per  cent.,  must 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Storch,*  correcting 
the  estimate  of  Humboldt,  computed  the  metallic  circulation  of 
Europe  alone  in  1815  at  1,320,000,000 ^f  dollars^  at  present  it 
may  be  stated  at  1,600,000,000.  The  population  of  Europe  at 
the  former  period  was  190,000,000,  it  is  now  210,000,000. 

This  is,  however,  only  the  ordinary  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  demand  for  coin  during  this  period  :  but  we  have 
now  also  to  take  into  calculation  a  sudden  extraordinary  in- 
crease since  1815,  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the   circulating  me- 

*  Couri  d'Econ.  Polit.  t.  Iv.  Note  lii. 

diun^ 
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diam  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money.*  In  Eog- 
land,  in  Austria,  in  Russia,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Deo- 
mark,  in  the  United  States,  this  transubstantiation  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  has  simultaneously  proceeded,  since  1815,  to  the 
amount  of,  probably,  300,000,000  dollars;  in  some  of  those 
countries  this  operation  is  still  in  active  progress ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  gold  and  silver,  to  replace  paper,  thus  con- 
tinues. That  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  adopt  a 
measure  so  certain  of  aggravating  the  evil  of  the  sudden  defalcation 
in  the  supply  of  precious  metals,  at  a  time  when,  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  moment,  if  no  national  currencies  had  already 
existed,  they  ought  to  have  been  created,  must  certainly  be  con- 
aidered  as  most  peculiarly  unfortunate  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  advocates  and  the  adversaries  of  paper  money  are  equally 
open  to  the  reproach  of  having  neglected  to  consider  the  matter 
duly  in  this  very  important  point  of  view. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  services  of  plate,  watches,  trinkets,  plating  and 
gilding,  wire,  lace,  &c.  &c.,  has  also  been  very  considerable.  In 
France,  Chaptal  {de  P Industrie  Fran^aisCf  Paris^  1819)  com- 
puted it  at  29,450,000  francs  annually ;  and  Humboldt  estimates 
it  at  four  times  that  amount  in  all  Europe,  or  at  about  22,000,900 
dollars  annually.  Count  Chabrol  {Recherches  Statistiques  sur 
la  ViUe  de  PariSj  1823}  gives  the  annual  average  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  manufactured  in  Paris,  at  14,553,000  francs.    If 

*  Id  England,  the  increase  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  in  consequence         Dollar, 
of  the  withdrawal  of  paper  money,  amounts  to  25,000,000/.        .  1S5,O0O,000 

In  Austria,  about  200,000,000  guilders =150,000,000 

In  Russia,  the  paper  circulation,  1810-1814,  was  (as  stated  by  Storch) 
577,000,000  roubles,  and  It  does  not  appear  to  have  decreased  in 
amount  since.  But  the  coinage  has  increased,  in  order  to  provide  a 
metallic  circulating  medium,  and  avoid  an  increase  of  the  paoer  cir- 
culation. The  coinage  1796-1801  averaged  about  3,  and  1802-1811 
a  1-3  millioos  of  roubles  annually ;  but  in  1817  and  1818,  an  extraordi- 
nary coinage  of  44,000,000  took  place,  which  we  are  justified  in  bring- 
ing into  account  here ss35,000,OOD 

In  Denmark,  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  Copenhagen  in  circulation 
amounted,  in  1813,  to  38,834,836  rix-dollars  ;  in  August,  1829,  only 
to  19,116,202  rix-dollars.  In  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  a  redemption  of 
paper  to  a  considerable  amount  has  likewise  taken  place ;  altogether 

equal  to  about* 10,000,000 

In  Sweden,  a  decrease  of  the  paper  circulation  is  likewise  said  to  have 
been  operated,  and  the  bank  of  Stockholm  is  stated  to  have  added  to 
its  metallic  treasure  1,800,000  rix-dollars  since  1812.  Including 
Norway,  where    the    same  operation  has  been  going  on,  we  may 

estimate  the  effect  there  at  about 5,000,000 

We  have  no  detailed  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  and 
■oroe  other  countries.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  have  this  defect  remedied  ;  but 
in  the  mean  while,  we  have  stated  sufficient  grounds  for  the  assumption  in  the  text, 
•▼en  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  emission  of  new  paper  money  in  Brazil  and  Buenos 
Ayres* 

we 
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we  add  two-fifths  for  the  departments,  and  one-third  Of  the  whole 
for  plate  which  evades  the  assaj  dutj,  the  result  would  indicate 
a  decrease  to  the  amount  of  1 ,500,000  francs.  This  decrease, 
however,  (if  decrease  there  be,*^  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
manufacture  for  exportation,  and  disappears  in  the  great  contem- 
porary increase  of  this  nianufacture  throughout  the  rest  of  EuropCi 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  France,  no  one  at  all  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  can  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  general  increase  of  the  manufacture  of  plate,  &c., 
and  in  England  it  has,  in  fact,  been  so  great  as  almost  to  stagger 
belief.  According  to  Chalmers  (Comparative  Estimate)  there 
were  manufactured  into  plate  in  Great  Britain  in  the  ten  years 
from  1788  to  1797,  10,171  lbs  of  gold,  919,283  lbs  of  silver  ; 
and  in  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1809,  16,942  lbs  of  gold^ 
1,130,481  lbs  of  silver.  The  assay  duty  on  plate  during  the 
latter  ten  years  (1800-1809)  we  calculate  to  have  averaged  8420^ 
annually.  Now,  in  1828,  (according  to  a  statement  made  by  Mi" 
Hoskisson,!  in  the  House  of  Commons,)  it  amounted  to  105,000^^ 
being  equal  to  88,2001.  at  the  former  rate  of  duty,  or  to  17,790 
lbs  of  gold,  and  1,186,973  lbs  of  silver  manufactured  into  plate 
in  Great  Britain  in  one  year.  This  is  four  times  the  amount  of 
that  manufactured  in  France,  and  exceeds  even  the  sum  at  which 
Humboldt  has  estimated  that  of  all  Europe.  If  these  data  will 
justify  us  in  assuming  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  and  silvet 
manufactured  in  England  at  23,000,000  dollars,  and  in  France 
at  5,500,000  dollars ;  and  if  we  may  hazard  an  estimate  of  its 
value  in  Geneva,  Vienna,  Augsburg,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  11,500,000  dollars ;  the  aggre-^ 

Ete  for  Europe  alone  would  be  40,000,000  dollars  annualiyi 
spite  of  all  our  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  Humboldt, 
We  must,  therefore,  differ  from  him  in  his  opinionj:  respecting 
Mr  Lowe's  calculation  of  the  annual  consumption  of  gold  ana 
silver  for  plate,  ornamental  manufacture,  and  furniture,  in  Eu* 
rope  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  consider  that  es- 

*  The  number  of  gold  and  silver  watches  manufactured  in  France  was,  in  1789, 
100^;  had,  in  1819,  increased  to  300,000;  and  is  at  present  stated  at  400,000. 
The  census  of  tht  fonds  de  boutiques^  in  France,  In  1819,  gave  7000  pounds  gold,  and 
SlSjOOO  pounds  of  silver=64,000,000  francs. 

t  <Tbe  rate  of  duty  upon  silver  wrought  plate  in  1804  was  1<  3</,  upon  gold  16# 
per  ounce;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  \t  Sd  upon  silver,  and  to  17«  upon  gold. 
But  what  has  been  the  net  produce  of  the  duty  ?  It  has  risen  from  less  than  5000/. 
in  1804,  to  upwards  of  105,000/  in  1828 ;  a  rise  more  than  twenty-fold,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatly  diminished  supply  from  the  mines,  and  the  consequent  increasing  value 
of  the  precious  metals.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  this  augmented  consumption 
shows  how  large  a  portion  oi  gold  and  silver  is  annually  diverted  from  the  purposes 
of  coin  to  those  of  ornament  and  luxury.' — See  the  corrected  edition  of  Mr  Huskis- 
soo's  speech  of  the  18th  March,  1830. 

I  Ess.  Polit.  sur  la  Nouv.  Esp.,  t.  i'lu 
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timate  of  it  at  30,000,000  dollars  annually  as  a  very  moderate 
one.  Certainly  9  we  need  not  fear  being  charged  with  exaggerating 
the  fact,  if  w^e  content  ourselves  to  estimate  at  that  amount  this 
species  of  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  whole  ci- 
vilized or  commercially  connected  world. 

Let  us  now,  without  wishing  to  lay  any  undue  stress  upon  the 
experiment,  but  merely  pour  la  curiosite  dufait^  hazard  an  attempt 
at  giving  a  numerical  statement  of  the  actual  supply  and  demand 
of  precious  metals  for  the  la^t  nineteen  years.  The  supply  for 
these  nineteen  years  has  averaged  23,980,000  dollars  annuaUy, 
making  an  aggregate  of  455,620,000  dollars.  The  demand  may, 
perhaps,  be  stated  as  follows — 

(a)  Taking  the  metallic  circulation  of  the  world  at  3,000,000,000 
of  dollars,  and  estimating  the  waste  by  wear  and  tear, 
melting  and  recoining,  and  the  loss  by  shipwrecks  and 
in  other  ways  at  2  per  mille,  annually,  it  would,  in  nineteen 
years  amount  to  ....  .  114,000^000  DoUan, 

(6)  The  increase  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  circulating  medium, 
which  has  become  requisite  since  1810,  we  will  estimate  at 
6  per  cent.        ......        ==180,000,000        ^ 

(e)  The  chasm  in  the  circulation,  cause(^  by  the  withdrawal  of 
paper-money  since  1815,  and  filled  up  by  gold  and  silver 
coin  at  ...•••  300,000,000        ,, 

And  finally— 

(d)  The  consumption  of  precious  metals  by  the  manufactories 
and  artificers  at  30,000,000  annually,  amounting  in  nine- 
teen years  to  •  •  •  •  .  570,000,000        ^ 
Which  gives  us  for  the  demand,  since  1810,  a  total  of        .          1,164,000,000 
Deduct  the  supply  from  the  mines            ,            .            .               455,620,000 
And  the  deficiency  will  appear  to  have  been                   .  708,380,OoO  Dollarg. 

to  which  amount  there  must  have  been  a  drain  on  the  e^istiDs 
stock.*  ^ 

tf^ 

'    ■      ■      If...        i      ■  ■    I      ■  J   •. 

•  It  may  possibly  be  thought  by  some,  that  so  great  an  excess  of  the  demand 
over  the  supply  proves  too  much,  and  that  an  abstraction  of  such  a  sum  from  the 
existing  stock  could  not  have  been  effected  without  becoming  more  clearly  manifest 
to  every  perception  than  has  been  the  case.  But  the  following  data  towards  an  esti- 
mate of  the  absolute  amount  of  the  mass  of  precious  metals  in  actual  existence  wilL  we 
conceive,  remove  such  doubts.  Gregory  King  estimates  the  stock  of  gold  and  sUver 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  at  2,500,000,000  dollars.  In  tiie 
absence  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  formed,  we  must,  however,  consider  thit 
estimate  as  certainly  too  high.  Gerboux  (de  la  legislation  monitaire)  computes  the 
metallic  circulation  of  Europe,  at  that  time,  at  only  114,000,000  dollars.  We  wiU  take 
the  whole  stock  of  the  world  of  gold  and  silver,  in  1492,  at      .  2,000,00,0000  DoUart. 

Of  the  additions  that  have  since  been  made  to  it  we  can  form 
a  tolerable  estimate  to  the  following  extent  :-^ 

1.  Produce  of  the  American  mines  since  1492.  F^rom  1492 
to  1803,  according  to  Humboldt  (inclusive  of 
25)000,000,  the  spoil  of  the  first  conquest)  «  5,731,000  000 

pn  the  documents  from  which  Humboldt  drew  his  data  of  '  " 

the  coinage  of  Mexico,  the  coinage  of  gold  from  1690  to  1738, 
estimated  at  24,237,766  dollars,  and  from  17JK)  to  1777,  known 
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1^  on  tbe  contrary,  there  had  been  no  falling  off  in  the  produce 
of  the  American  mines,  the  supplj  during  these  nineteen  years 
would  have  amounted  to  1,053,620,000  dollars,  or  very  nearly 
have  covered  the  whole  demand,  notwithstanding  the  extraordi- 
iMHif  increase  in  it,  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  paper-money. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  attach  any  undue 
importance  to  a  calculation,  founded  on  assumptions  which  may  be, 
if  not  refuted,  at  least  disputed.  We  take  our  stand  on  the  plain 
aiKi  undeniable  facts,  that  there  has  since  1810  been  a  defalcation 
in  the  usual  supply  of  precious  metals — a  lucrum  c(^san$  to  the 
amount  of  589,000,000  dollars  ;  that  we  have  also,  by  the  de- 
struction of  paper-money  since  1815,  suffered  a  damnum 
emergens  of  300,000,000  dollars ;  and  finally,  that  the  ordinary 
demand  has,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  and  notoriously  increased. 
No  one  will  deny  that  these  form  sufficient  grounds  for  the  pre- 
sumption-^that  they  aQK)unt  in  fact,  d  priori^  to  the  strongest  pos- 
fflWeproof — that  a  considerable  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  the  pre- 
^U8  metals  must,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  have  taken  place. 
But  that  such  rise  has,  in  point  of  fact,  really  occurred,  we  shall 
iM)w  proceed  to  prove,  d  posteriori^  by  applying  to  the  present 

to  have  been  21,536,980  dollars,  does  not,  howev«r,  appear 
to  have  been  included.  From  these  45,774,746  dollars  may 
be  deducted  the  amount  of  mere  recoinage  of  old  coin  from 
173f3  to  1828,  which   amounted  to   10,71^363  dollars*] 

And  we  may  then  add  to  Humboldt's  statement     .        .  35,000,000  DoIIarfl«u 

From  1804  to  1810,  seven  years,  at  47,000,000  dollars        329,000,000      „ 
From  1811  to  1829,  twenty-nine  years,  at  15,000,000  dolls.     435,000,000      „ 
%  Produce  of  the  mines  of  E.urope  and  Northern  Asia,  from 
1492  to   1825,    according   to  Malchus   (Statistik  und 
Staatenkunde,  1826) 600,000,000      „ 

From  1826  to  1829,  four  years,  at  7,000,000  dollars  .       28,000,000      „ 

[Humboldt,  incidentally  and  without  entering  into  details, 
apposes  it  at  6,000,000  francs  annually,  which  would  give 
ooly  about  500,000,000  dollars  since  1492.] 
S  The  supply  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  since  1492,  we  will 

lake  at  .  .  .  .  •  150,000,000      „ 

These  itenls  give  a    total  of 9,308,000,000      ,,. 

Out  of  which  we  will  suppose  to  have  disappeared  by  waste 
and  every   species  of  consumption        .        .        .        2,308,000,000      „ 

Which  stUl  leaves   us 7,000,000,000      „ 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Central  Asia,  the  Indian  Archl- 
pciafo.  Tonkin,  China,  and  Japan,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  since  1492,  of  which  we. 
^D-form  no  conjecture,  and  from  which,  likewise,  the  consumption  and  waste  would 
wve  to  b«  deducted.  The  decrease  in  the  existing  stock  of  precious  metals,  whick 
^  been  operated  since  1810,  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent. 
J^peaier  decrease,  certainly,  than  may  be  easily  conceived,  especially  if  we  consider 
1°^  the  drain  has  been  severest  upon  the  stock  of  America,  and,  in  the  first  instance^ 
^eibre,  proportionably  less  felt  in  Europe  ;  yet  quite  sufficient  to  effect  that  general 
^  iQ  the  relatift  Ttlue  of  the  precious  metals  which  we  have  witnessed^ 

case 
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case  the  most  accredited  test  which  we  possess,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  in  this  matter, — We  mean,  the  average  prices  of  corn  in 
money. 

Mr  Jacob's  report  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  corn 
trade  (dated  February,  1826),  and  the  return3  of  his  Majesty's 
consuls  on  the  prices  of  com,  have  enabled  us  to  compile  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  variations  in  the  decennial  average  prices 
of  wheat  at  eleven  different  points  of  Europe,  for  some  of  which 
the  d^ta  commence  from  the  year  1700.  The  price  of  the  first 
ten  years,  at  each  of  the  seven  places  for  which  our  accounts  begin 
with  the  year  1700,  we  have  stated,  =  100  ;  the  first  price  at  each 
of  the  remaining  four  places,  for  which  the  accounts  do  not  begin 
so  early,  we  have  stated  at  the  average  of  the  line  in  which  that 
$rst  price  has  been  inserted.  The  subsequent  figures  show  the 
relation  of  the  subsequent  prices  to  the  first.  In  the  thirteenth 
column  of  our  table  we  have  given  the  total  average,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  we  have,  in  the  same  manner,  added,  from  Mr 
Rooke's  *  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  National  Wealth,'  the 
prices  of  agricultuial  labour  in  Cumberland  since  1730,  corre- 
sponding, we  believe,  pretty  nearly,  with  those  in  other  parts  of 
England.  The  last  columns  contain  the  annual  average  amount 
of  the  coinage  in  Mexico  and  Potosi — a  tolerably  correct  index  of 
the  variations  in  the  general  supply  from  the  mines. 

The  prices  of.  wheat  in  England  and  of  agricultural  labour  in 
Cumberland  have  been  reduced  to  the  bullion-price.  Our  ina-r 
bility  to  reduce  tp  similar  uniformity  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Bour- 
deaux,  commencing  in  the  year  1700,  and  those  of  rye  and  barley 
mixed  (used  for  bread,  in  Sweden,  which  reach  still  further  back, 
has  reluctantly  compelled  us  to  reject  those  interesting  particu- 
lars, which,  however,  appear  to  accord  with  the  results  given  in 
the  thirteenth  column,  and  would  have  served  to  extend  the  base 
on  which  it  rests.  Although  a  fuller  account  of  the  prices  of  corn 
in  Europe,  than  this  table  contains,  would  have  been  very  den 
sirable,  we  have,  on  consideration,  preferred  to  leave  it  the  frag- 
ment it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  rather  than  to  impair  its  authentic 
character  by  supplying  its  deficiencies  from  other  less  accredited 
sources.  It  reaches  only  down  to  1826,  The  scanty  and,  in  parts, 
absolutely  deficient  harvests  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
sustained  the  prices  of  corn  since,  while  those  of  all  other  com-j 
modities  have  continued  to  fall ;  yet  even  scarcity  has  not  been 
able  to  raise  the  money  price  of  corn  to  what  it  was  during  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  last  war.* 

•  Tht  average  price  of  wheat  \a  England,  1827—1829,  was  59  1-2*.  per  quarter, 
mnd  would  have  to  be  represented  by  171  in  the  table  we  eiye,  raiiine  the  En£ljsh 
average  for  1100—1829  to  168.  6^,6  "ft*^ 
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xx^Variatioits  in  the  Average  Decennial  Prieee  of  Wheat  in  Europe^  9f  <^f!f 
twal  Labour  in  England^  and  in  the  Annual  Coinage  of  Mexico  and  Poiosu 
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Of  the  effect  of  local  causes  on  the  prices  there  are  several  in- 
dicatioDs  in  this  table,  and  the  differences  which  the  prices  at 
Amsterdam  and  Dortrecht  exhibit  are  so  frequent  and  consider- 
able as  even  to  raise  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  at  least  one  of 
the  returns  from  these  places.  In  the  total  average  of  the  eleven 
returns  these  discrepancies,  however,  may  be  considered  as  very 
nearly  obliterated. 

The  powerful  influences  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  the  di£ference  . 
of  seasons,  being  more  extensive  and  uniforna,  have  left  stronger 
traces  on  the  general  price.  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  general  tranquillity  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  (1713),  and  of  the  last  ten  years,  no  one  of  the  periods 
enumerated  in  our  table  was  wholly  exempted  from  war.*  But 
the  depression  of  the  average  from  111  in  lli%  to  90  in  17-ff, 


*  1702  —  1713" 
1739  —  1748 
1756  —  1763 
ins  — 1785 
1793  — 1815 


Were  years  of  more  or  less  ezteDtivt  warfart  in  Europe,  in 
wliicb  England  took  part. 

may 
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may  safely  be  taken  as  a  clear  instance  of  the  admitted  effect 
produced  on  prices  by  a  general  peace, — as  that  from  1713  to 
1739,  d  peu  preSy  was — aided  by  a  nearly  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  generally  plentiful  harvestB,  such  as  the  chronicles  record 
from  1730  to  1756.  It  amounted  to  19  per  cent.  Yet  peace, 
unattended  by  plenty,  would  seem,  in  the  instance  of  the  last 
average  in  our  table,  to  have  precipitated  the  prices  from  one 
deceonium  to  another  full  38  per  cent.  !  Thus,  also,  the  unusual 
proportion  of  greatly  deficient  crops  between  1764  and  1776  only 
raised  the  average  of  17|f  to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent,  in  17^. 
But  all  this  will  cease  to  appear  anomalous  if  we  attend  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  precious  metals  from  I7j|  to  H^li  which 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  demand, — to  the  decrease  in 
that  supply  in  17|^,  which  took  its  effect  on  prices  in  the  follow- 
ing decennium — and  to  the  sudden  defalcation  in  the  produce  of 
the  mines  which  we  have  proved  to  have  occurred  since  1810. 
The  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  of  peace  and  war,  on  prices  is 
undisputed,  and  no  one  can  esteem  more  highty  than  we  do  the 
ability,  the  circumspection,  and  the  general  success  with  which 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr  Tooke,*  and  by  Mr  Lowe.f 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  these  re- 
spectable writers  have  unaccountably  omitted  to  attend  sufficient- 
ly to  the  most  obvious  and  general  cause  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
money-price  of  commodities, — the  variations  in  the  supply  of 

Erecious  metals.  Certainly  their  valuable  investigations  would 
ave  been  greatly  benefited,  and  would  have  led,  we  conceive, 
to  much  more  comprehensive  and  practically  important  results, 
if  they  had  bestowed  the  same  degree  of  attention  and  research 
on  this  as  on  other  parts  of  their  subject. 

The  invariable  parallelism  between  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
money  price  of  commodities  on  one  hand,  and  the  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  produce  of  the  mines  on  the  other,  the  following 
concentration  of  the  results  of  our  table  may  serve  to  present  to 
the  view  with  improved  effect : — 

Aterage  Prioee  of  Wbett      Annaa]  tmoimt  of  Coinage . 
Fniodi.  Yean.  in  Europe.  In  Mexico  and  Potpsii 

inDolIarB. 

1700—1739     ..     40     ...     100  ...       9,232,000 

•     113  .     . 

.137  .     . 

.212  .     . 

.235  .     . 

.141  .     . 


1740—1769     .  .     30 

1770—1789     .  .     30 

1790—1809     .  .     20 

1810—1819     .  .     10 

1820—1826     .  .       7 

When  facts  speak  so  plainly, 


14,070,000 
21,420,000 
25,803,000 
11,500,000 
9,500,000 

comment  is  unnecessary.     The 


evidence  they  afford  is  equally  strong  and  unequivocal,  and  must, 

*  On  High  and  Low  Prices.  t  Present  State  of  England, 

we. 
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We  sfaonld  think,  with  everj  unprejudiced  inquirer,  at  length  set 
at  rest  the  quastia  vexata  of  the  ^  cause  and  nature'  of  the  present 
general  fall  of  prices.* 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall^  how* 
ever,  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  the  double  entry  of 
the  British  exports  of  manufactures  and  produce  (at  an  invariable 
oftcial,  and  at  their  fluctuating  marketable  value)  affords  us  of 
examining  a  little  into  the  progress  and  extent  of  th^  fall  in  the 
money-price  of  other  commodities  besides  corn. 

According  to  a  recent  return  of  exports  and  imports  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Alderman  Waith- 
man,  the  official  value  of  British  manufactures  and  produce,  com- 
pared with  their  declared  or  invoice  value,  w^s  in  1811  audio 
1839,  as  follows  : 

Relatlre  proportion  of  the  oflW 
y  eari.  Official  Value.  ■  Declared  value.  dal  to  the  declared  value. 

1811         £21,723,532         £30,850,618         =  100  :  141     • 
1829  55,465,723  36,212,873         =  100  :     64 

If  we  reduce  the  declared  value  of  these  exports  in  1811  to  the 
gold  standard,  the  proportion  to  the  official  wUl  then  be  =  116,t 

'  and 

*  We  have,  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  abstained  from  alluding  to  the 
dulribulinn  of  the  precious  n^etals,  involving  the  causes  of  temporary  local  modifica- 
tions in  their  exchangeable  value.  It  is  a  fit  and  interesting  subject  for  a  distinct  in-^ 
vestigation,  but  would  only  have  unnecessarily  encumbered  us,  on  the  present  occa« 
sion.  The  produce  of  the  mines  is  the  source  of  the  general  supply,  and,  in  conjunc-* 
tion  with  the  general  demand,  the  primary  cause  of  every  permanent  alteration  in  tha 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  world,  and  this  was  the  object  of 
the  present  inquiry.  As  we  have,  however,  been  compelled  to  content  us  here  with  a 
reference  to  European  prices  only,— par*  pr6  /o/o,-^it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  decrease  in  the  produce  of  the  American  mines  was,  at  first,  not  very  sensibly 
felt  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  her  receiving  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silvar 
plate  and  coin,  which  existed  in  Spanish  America  before  1810,  but  has  since,  to  a 
great  extent,  disappeared  there.  Till  within  the  last  ten  years  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  still  continued  so  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  Asia,  as  to  render  ex- 
ports of  specie  from  Europe  to  Asia  profitable,  and  it  is  only  since  18S5  that  a  decided 
reversion  of  the  current  appears  to  have  taken  place,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  statement,  which  we  regret  our  inability  to  bring  down  to  the  present 
moment  :— 

AimiutI  average  Export  ef  Gold  and  Bilweat. 
-^ 

Periods.  From  Oieat  Britain  to  From  the  East  Indies  to 

the  East  Indiei.  Great  Britain. 

1815  —  1819        .        .         .  X..629,649  ...        X,.    607 

1820  —  18-24        ....       241,961     .         .        .  45,682 

1826  —  1827         ....  6,170     ....  73,260 

t  If  we  leave  the  declared  value  in  1811  at  141,  without  reducing  it,  and  take 

141  ss  100,  the  above  table  will  then  have  to  be  altered  thus : 

""  1821    «=    63  1826    =    64 

1822  69  1827  60 

1823  67  1828  49 

1824  63  1829  45 
1826            68 

n  this  country,  ai  respects  these  exportt^ 


1811  =  10<) 

1812  97 

1813  96 

1814  96 
1816  84 


1816  =  86 

1817  72 

1818  n 

1819  77 

1820  65 


The  total  amount  of  the  fall  of  prices 
woald  then  appear  to  have  been  since  1811  ax  66  per  cent.',  in  which  the  efiect  of  the 

alteratioM 
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and  if  we  state  this  =b  lOO,  the  progress  of  the  fall  of  prices  in 
this  country  will,  on  an  examination  of  the  returns  in  question, 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows : 


1811  s«  100 

1812  90t 
1819  83 

1814  94 

1815  .  87 


1816  =  84 

1817  86 

1818  88 

1819  90 

1820  79 


1821  = 

=  77 

1826  = 

=  66 

I82f 

71 

1827 

61 

1823 

69 

1828 

60 

1824 

64 

1829 

56 

1825 

70 

The  fall  in  the  money  price  of  the  series  of  commodities  in-^ 
eluded  in  these  exports  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  45  per 
cent,  since  1811.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  data  to  assist  us 
in  an  analysis  of  this  fall  into  its  constituent  elements,  we  feel 
justified  in  assuming,  as  the  result  of  the  best  consideration  we 
have  been  able  to^give  the  subject,  that  if  we  take  the  effect  of 
peace. in  the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  production  and  of  the  rate 
of  profits  at  15  to  20  per  cent.,  ample  allowance  will  have  been 
made  for  the  influence  of  that  cause  on  the  prices.  The  remain^ 
ing  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  fall  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  pre-' 
cious  metals. 

In  particular  commodities  the  fall,  calculated  on  the  returns  of' 
their  declared  value  in  1614  and  1828,  has  been  as  follows  : — In 
cotton  manufactures,  55  per  cent. ;  in  silk  do.  55  ;  in  linen  do. 
45  *,  in  woolen  do.  32  ;  in  brass  and  copper  do.  27  ;  in  cutlery 
and  hardware,  33  ;  in  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  un wrought,  32; 
in  tin,  unwrought,^  36  ;  in  lead  and  shot,  27  ;  in  British  refined 
saltpetre,  66 ;  in  coals  and  culm,  23 ;  in  soap  and  candles,  56  ;  in 
ham  and  bacon,  beef  and  pork,  30 ;  in  fish  of  all  sorts,  36  ;  in 
bread  and  biscuit,  20;  in  seeds  of  all  sorts,  42;  and  in  platCf 
plated  ware^  jewelry y  and  watches^  7.  There  has  been  a  further 
declension  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  above  articles  in  1829.f 

alterations  in  the  currency  is  induded.  Freed  from  that  element  the  fall  above  has 
been  found  =b  40  per  cent.  The  diflference  may  properly  be  ascribed  to  the  resurop* 
tioD  of  cash  payments,  and  amounts  to  10  per  cent. 

*  In  the  third  of  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  fall  in  the  prices 
of  minerals  is  thus  stated  : 

Prices  during  the  war.  Prwent  Prioee. 

Copper        .        X^.200        per  ton    .  .        L.105 

Till  ;  ISO  „         .  .  72 

Lead  .  S5  „         .  IS 

Iron  '         •  15  „         .  .  6 

Salt  .  1  :  5s.  0  :  9s. 

t  <  Goromirce  has  continued  in  a  depressed  state  during  the  whole  of  this  ye^r 
(1839^,  and  prices  that  were  generally  considered  very  low  at  the  close  of  1828,  have 
experienced  a  farther  reduction/ — Prince's  Price  Current. 

<It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that  dearly  every  description  of  goods,  whether  a 
raw  article  or  manufactured,  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  low  rate  during  the  year 
fl8S9),  that  growers  and  producers  are  suffering  severely,  the  value  having  receded 
far  below  remuneraiio|  prices,  a  state  quite  unnatural,  and  which  cannot  continoe.* — 
Nicfaokoa^s  Pritt  Current. 

A  con- 
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A  considerable  proportion  of  them,  also,  hav^e  been  shipped  for 
British  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  foreign  markets,  where 
the  declared  value  has  not  been  realized — the  gross  fall  in  cotton 
manufactures  since  1814  amounted  in  1829  to  59  per  cent. 

One  species  of  manufacture  appears  to  have  nearly  maihtained 
its  price ;  peace  and  lowered  profits,  jointly,  have  only  affected  it 
to  the  extent  of  7  per  cent.  It  is  the  last  in  the  above  list,  and 
its  solitary  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  general  downfall  marks,  with 
happy  effect,  what  has  preserved  it  from  the  fate  which  has  laid 
all  the  other  prices  prostrate  around  it.  Oppositajuxta  se  posita 
magis  elucescunt. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  is,  that  the  general 
fall  in  the  money  prices  of  commodities,  which  since  1811  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  =  ^0  per  cent.,  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  caused — Ist,  To  the  amount  of  15 
per  cent.,  probably,  by  the  diminution  in  the  costs  of  production 
and  the  depression  in  the  rate  of  profits — the  effects  of  peace. 
2d!y,  To  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  as  respects  this  country,  and, 
probably,  some  others,  similarly  situated,  by  alterations  in  the  na- 
tional currency.  And  3dly,  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent,  by  the 
rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  precious 
metalsy  constituting  the  material  of  the  money  of  the  world.  Not 
dwelling  on  the  first  of  these  causes,  and  subtracting  the  sup- 
posed amount  of  its  effect  on  prices,  as  quite  guiltless  of  the 
^present  distress,^  and  rather  tending  to  mitigate  it — the  remaining 
95  per  cent,  of  the  fell  will  present  itself,  then,  under  the  aspect 
of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money.  Our  next  business  is  to  examine 
how  this  rise  generates  dis*ress. 

Viewed  generally,  the  eft  ^,ct  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is 
at  once  perceived  to  be,  that,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  that  rise,  all 
those  who  had  previously  contracted  obligations  to  be  dis- 
charged in  fixed  amounts  of  money,  become  losers;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  to  whom  they  are  bound,  become  gainers 
by  the  occurrence.  The  reverse  takes  place  in  the  case  of  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  money ;  and  in  both  cases  loss  and  gain  would, 
at  first,  appear  to  be  equally  balanced.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  will  make  it  evident  that,  although  every  alteration  in 
the  general  measure  of  value  must  be  considered  an  evil,  that 
which  throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  unjust  pressure  on  the 
debtors  is  by  far  the  greater,  as  it  originates  much  more  intense 
suffering, — as  it  affects  with  peculiar  severity  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  and  productive  classes  of  the  society, — and  as  the 
creditors,  far  from  being  gainers  to  the  extent  that  the  debtors  are 
losers,  do  not,  in  the  end,  probably  owing  to  the  ruin  of  the  latter, 
obtain  even  that  amount  which  would  justly  have  been  their  due. 

Yoi..  xLin.  HCb  86.— Q.R.  38  A  rise 
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A  rise  in  the  vahie  of  money  is  therefore,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  an  unmitigated  evil  •,  while  the  reverse,  on  the  contrary,  in 
diminishing  the  pressure  of  debts  and  the  burthen  of  taxes,  and  in 
bestowing  on  the  poor  and  industrious  the  entire  amount  which 
it  abstracts  from  the  wealthy  and  indolent,  will  generally  operate 
as  a  national  advantage. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  direct  consequences  of  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money  alone  that  constitute  the  whole  of  the  evil.  The 
addition  which  that  rise  causes  to  the  pressure  of  every  debt,  every 
tax,  in  short  every  previously  fixed  money  payment,  cannot  be 
evaded ;  the  operation  of  the  present  rise,  for  instance, — suppos- 
ing it  =  35  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  timount  of  government  taxes, 
which  the  population  of  Europe  pays,  =  1,025,000,000  dollars, 
— a$  an  additional  impost  of  358,000,000  dollar^,  is  inevitable. 
But  were  the  rise  only  to  take  place  so  as  to  become  at  once 
generally  known  and  understood,  it  would  not  generate  one-half 
of  the  ^distress'  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  owing  to  its  silent  and 
unsuspected  progress,  and  to  the  success  with  which  it  escapes 
detection,  under  cover  of  the  multitude  and  complication  of  other 
circumstances,  which  constantly  operate  on  prices,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  popular  indisposition  to  regard  the  general  measure 
of  value  otherwise  than  as  invariable.  Thence  the  unwearied 
perseverance  in  accounting  for  the  fall  of  prices  by  any  other 
cause  rather  than  this;  and  thence,  necessarily,  the  indulgence  of 
hopes,  the  reliance  on  calculations,  founded  on  past  experience, 
and  exciting  to  speculation  and  activity  at  the  very  time  when  a 
recognition  of  its  real  features  would  impress  upon  every  one 
engaged  in  commercial  and  industrious  pursuits,  the  expediency 
and  prudence  of  maintaining  a  strictly  passive  attitude.  If  we 
consider  that  capital  to  an  immense  amount  has  thus  been  de- 
stroyed,— 8u£fering,  moral  and  physical,  to  a  truly  harrowing  de- 
gree, inflicted,  not  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  money  itself,  but  absolutely  only  as  the  deplorable 
consequence  of  the  general  unconsciousness  of  its  existence  and 
operation,  we  shall  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  importance,  nay,  the 
urgent  necessity,  of  correct  and  adequate  notions  being  at  length 
promulgated  on  this,  the  main  cause  of  the  ^present  distress.' 
Acting  under  the  impulse  of  that  impression,  we  now  proceed  to 
trace  some  of  the  most  obvious  phenomena  which  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  necessarily  and  incidentally,  produces  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  principal  classes  of  the  community. 

In  this  procession  of  sufferers,  precedency  is,  on  every  ground, 
unquestionably  due  to  those  who  derive  their  income  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil — the  landlords  and  their  tenants.    Let  us  sup* 

pose 
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pose*  the  money  price  of  the  total  gross  produce  of  a  farm  in 
181 1,  £  100  ;  the  fall  in  prices  since  1811,  =  50  per  cent. ;  and 
the  money  value  of  the  produce  in  1829,  accordingly,  £  50.  Let, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  1811, 

The  rent  be  fixed  in  money  £20;  the  taxes,  £!0;  making  the 

fixed  money  charge     .....  £30 

The  consumplion  of  the  cultivators  during  the  production,  20/. ; 
tithes  and  contingencies,  10/.;  labour  and  ordinary  pro- 
fits, 40/.         .  .  .  .  .  ,  £70 

which  would  give  for  all  outgoing?,  including  ordinary  profits,  £lOO 
balanced  by  the  money  amount  which  the  produce  realizes. 

In  1829,  however,  the  money  value  of  that  produce  is  reduced 

to  =  50/.  Rent  and  taxes  are  still  nominally  the  same,  viz.  £30 

The  labour  and  commodities  consumed  in  production  have  fallen 
in  price,  but  the  fall  being  progressive,  prices  are  higher 
during  the  process  of  production  than  when  it  is  completed, 
and  the  produce  is  brought  to  market.  We  will,  therefore, 
take  those  outgoings  which,  in  1811,  were  70,  now  at  £38 

The  total  outgoings  in  1829,  then,  are  •  .  £68 

while  the  total  produce  is  only  £50,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £18. 

-  This  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money  operates  on  the  condition  of  the  farmer.  In  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  rise,  the  pressure  of  rent  and  taxes  on  land 
increases  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  reduction  of  the  other 
elementary  costs  of  production  never  reaches  the  extent  to  which 
the  farmer  finds  prices  reduced,  when  he  brings  his  produce  to 
market.  Year  after  year  he  makes  up  the  deficiency  out  of  his 
capital,  confident  of  the  speedy  return  of  better  times,  because 
unable  to  discover  the  invisible  hand  which  adds  its  weight  to  the 
burthen  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  relentlessly  perseveres  in  depriving 
his  labour  of  its  reward.  But  the  years  roll  on,  and  bring  no 
improvement :  his  capital  is  at  length  exhausted,  and  ruin  ensues. 
Others  succeed  him,  and  still  share  the  same  fate.  The  effect 
then  reaches  the  landlords.  Rents  are  reduced ;  yet  the  difficulty 
of  their  collection  increases  :  another  and  another  reduction  suc- 
ceeds, still  attended  with  similar  results.  In  short,  so  long  as  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  in  progress,  the  destruction  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  farming,  the  reduction  of  the  income  of  the  land- 
lords, the  increase  in  the  pressure  of  nominally  the  same  amount 
of  taxes  on  land,  likewise  proceed. 

The  manufacUirer  comes  next.     Calculating  on  the  stability  of 

*  But  we  need  not  suppose  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  rery  case  itself  is  deecribed 
by  the  sufferers  in  our  public  prints.  In  the  Times  newspaper  of  Nov.  21  and  25, 
1829,  appeared  two  statements — the  one  from  a  Middlesex,  the  other  from  a  Surrey 
farmer— to  which  our  reader*  may  turn.  See  also  "  Present  Operation  of  the  act  of 
PailiaineDt  of  July,  1819,  commonly  called  Mr  Peel's  Bill."    London,  1830,  p.  88-il. 
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the  existing  prices  of  his  manufacture,  he  makes  his  purchase  oi 
the  raw  material,  and  proceeds  to  his  task.  It  is  completed,  and 
he  brings  his  product  into  the  market.  But,  be  this  at  home  or 
abroad,  he  finds,  to  his  dismay,  that  prices  have,  in  the  meanwhile, 
given  way.  and  that  he  has  been  labouring  in  vain.  And  this  is 
assuming  tlie  most  favourable  case  ;  for  too  frequently  he  cannot 
even  realize  the  capital  sunk  in  the  production.  Unconscious  of 
the  true  cause  of  his  failure,  he  ascribes  it  to  circumstances,transito- 
ry  in  their  nature,  and  justifying  the  hope  of  future  better  success. 
Thus  he  returns  to  his  task ;  but  again  and  again  the  result  is  the 
same.  Disheartened  by  the  '  badness  of  the  times,'  the  prudent 
man  then  limits  his  operations  to  the  extent  of  his  ^  orders.' 
Goaded  on  by  repeated  ill  success,  the  adventurous  redoubles  his 
exertions.  Languor  and  ruin  are  the  respective  consequences. 
The  rent  of  manufactories  has,  by  this  process,  been  reduced  on 
an  average  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
one-half  of  the  capital  fixed  in  machinery,  &c.,  has  thus  been  lost. 
The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labourers  share  in  the 
misery  of  the  lowered  condition  of  their  employers,  and  while  the 
same  cause  that  produced  it  continues  to  operate,  the  numbers 
that  are  thrown  wholly  out  of  employment  continue  to  increase. 
Oppressed  alik«  by  idleness  and  want,  they  are  seen  lounging 
^  about  the  purlieus  of  their  former  activity,  suggesting  the  image 

?  of  the  suffering  groups  stretched  round  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  in 

-  listless  (expectation  of  the  stagnant  waters  being  touched  by  the 

;  returning  angel, — the  longed-for  moment  of  their  general  im- 

mersion into  the  healing  element. 

Next  in  succession  the   merchant^  importing  and  exporting 
commodities  on  his  proper  account,  fixes  our  attention.  Watching 
the  fluctuations  in  the  relation  between  demand  and  supply,  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  frames  his  dispositions  so  as  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  what  rise  of  the  markets  his  information  and  past  . 
experience  may  lead  him  to  anticipate.     But  however  correct  his 
information,  however  sanctioned  by  past  experience  his  conclu- 
sions, the  rise  which  he  contemplated  as  certain,  does  not  take 
place,  and  his  operation  ends  in  disappointment.     In  proportion, 
now,  as  he  persists  in  confiding  in  the  justness  of  calculations, 
into  which  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  measure  of  value 
does  not  enter  as  an  element, — in  proportion  as  he  fortifies  him- 
self against  importune  doubts  by  repeating  that  ^  this  unnatural 
state  of  things  cannot  continue,' — as  his  temper  incites  ^im  to 
*  hck  against  the  broad,'  his  losses  will  be  certain  and  great. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes  warning  by  the  repeated  checks 
he  experiences,  he  suspends  all  operations,  subsides  into  inac- 
tivity, and  limits  his  care  to  the  preservation  of  what  wealth  he  re- 
tains. 
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tains.  Thus,  either  paralysis  or  fever  seizes  on  Bacon's  ^  vena 
porta  of  the  state,'  and  *  the  body  nourishes  little.' 

The  train  now  brings  up  the  commisston'merchant  and  the 
broker  J  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  dealer^  representing  a  numerous 
class,  loudly  complaining  of  a  grevious  reduction  of  their  incomes* 
Yet  the  quantum  of  their  business  and  labour,  and  the  rate  of  their 
remuneration,  have  undergone  no  decrease ;  but  as  the  former 
charge  their  commission,  and  the  latter  their  profits  on  the  money 
value  of  their  sales,  and  that  has  been  reduced,  their  incomes 
have  thus  suffered,  and  ^  the  taxes  levied'  on  their  reduced  emolu- 
ments now  become  ^  the  cause  of  great  embarrassments  to  these 
classes  of  the  trading  community.'  The  ship  ownerSy  too,  and  the 
entire  class  of  carriers  in  the  service  of  international  and  domestic 
conunerce,  have  suffered, — the  rates  of  freight  and  carriage  having 
fallen  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which  the  value  of  their  car- 
goes has  undergone.*  The  muster  of  artisans  and  tradesmen 
among  the  sufferers  for  a  while  remains  incomplete  ;  but,  sooner 
or  later,  the  general  reduction  invades  also  their  profits,  and  sends 
thena  in,  like  the  rest,  complaining  of  the  pressure  of  the  times. — 
With  rueful  countenance  the  capitalist  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  cor- 
ttge.  Alarmed  by  the  evident  unprofitableness,  and  the  constant 
recurrence  of  ruinous  losses  in  trade, — warned  by  the  experience, 
that  every  gleam  of  returning  prosperity  is  but  the  precursor 
of  denser  gloom,  he  has  retired  his  investments — recalled  his 
loans  from  trade,  as  from  '  a  burning  city,  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion.' Deprived  of  his  best  customers — the  productive  classes^ 
whose  condition  no  longer  affords  the  requisite  security — he  now 
waits  in  vain  for  an  effectual  demand  in  the  money  market,  and 
though  he  again  and  again  reduces  the  rate  of  interest  at  which 
he  offers  his  capital,  a  great  portion  of  it  will  still  remain  unem- 
ployed.    And  thus  his  income  is  reduced. f 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress,  operated  by  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  fundholder  and  annuitant,  the  placeman  and 

»  Freights  bet^^een  During  the  war.  At  pretent. 

Rnglaiid  ^fid  t     •     ■"—      '"^  /—        ' ' '      ■    * 

Calcutta       .         per  ton  jL.30    0  to  i.35     0         /^.3    0  to  LA    0 

West  Indies    .        „  10    0  16     0  4    0  5    0 

North  America        „  7    0  9     0  1  16  2    0 

See  No,  3  of  the  pamplilet  at  the  head  of  our  article. 

t  <  In  London,  the  bankers,  the  monied  men  of  all  descriptions,  complain  of  the 
glut  of  money.  Wo  hear  of  seven  or  eight  millions  deposited,  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, in  the  Bank  of  England  alone In  the  country,  youhcar  of  nothing^ 

but  the  bewailings  of  industry  and  the  want  of  money,  confidence,  and  credit.  The 
country  banker,  reluctant  to  make  advances,  and  the  prudent  man,  who  is  still  solvent, 
cautious  and  tardy  in  applying  for  them,  because  productive  speculation,  however 
carefully  conducted,  holds  out  too  little  prospect  of  gain,'  &c, — See  Mr  Huskissou^s 
Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Country. 
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the  peDsionist,  he  whose  salary  has  been  fixed  previous  to  the 
rise,  and  the  mortgagee,  are  the  only  real  gainers.  All  these 
find,  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  income  has,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  been  nearly  doubled ;  while,  in  an  equal 
proportion,  the  weight  of  their  claims  on  the  productive  and  in- 
dustrious classes  is  by  these  felt  to  have  increased.  In  fact,  the 
whole  sum  of  additional  enjoyments  gained  by  the  former  has 
been  lost  by  the  latter ;  and  so  long  as  the  same  cause  operates, 
the  progress  of  the  spoliation  will  continue.  Such  are,  generally, 
and  in  the  present  instance,  some  of  the  effects  of  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money.  In  proportion  as  the  cause  is  unsuspected  or  de- 
fied, they  are  destructive — voleniemfata  ducunt,  nolentem  trcihunt  : 
in  proportion  as  a  community  is  wealthy  and  productive,  they 
will  be  severely  and  actually  felt. 

The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  general  fall  of  the  money 
prices  of  commodities,  since  1811,  being  thus  disposed  of,  others 
of  great  interest  arise.  Is  the  momentum  of  the  action  of  that 
cause  on  prices  now  exhausted,  or  is  it  still  in  operation  ?  tf 
still  in  operation,  when  is  it  likely  to  terminate  ?  And,  lastly, 
what  remedies  does  the  case  admit  of? 

We  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  main  cause  of  the  great 
declension  of  prices  since  1811  is  still  in  active  operation, 
although  with  diminished  power  and  effect.*  Let  us  suppose  the 
past  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  have,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  produced  its  full  effect  on  prices : — If  the  supply 
henceforth  be  equal  to  the  demand,  the  new  relation  which  has 
been  established  between  the  precious  metals  and  other  commo- 
dities will  not  be  disturbed,  and  prices,  by  that  cause,  not  affected ; 
if  the  supply,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidly  increase,  so  as  sensibly 
to  exceed  the  demand,  the  precious  metals  (and  money)  will  then 
fall,  and  commodities  rise  in  their  relative  value ;  but  if,  finally, 
the  supply  still  continue  deficient,  money  will  continue  to  rise 
and  commodities  to  fall.  The  question  then  resolves  itself  into 
this :  which,  among  these,  is  our  case  at  present  ? 

*  A  revival  of  trade  is  felt  at  the  present  moment,  which,  although  much  less 
lauded  by  the  parties  immediately  interested  than  by  the  lookers-on,  is  still  sufficiently 
obvious  not  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  prices  of  some  commodities,  for  instance, 
cotton,  and  English  and  low  foreign  wool,  have  accordingly  rallied,  and  partly  even 
risen,  since  the  commencement  of  this  year,  to  nearly  the  amount  of  their  fall  duriag 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  It  is,  however,  to  be  wished,  that  this  improvement,— 
the  effect  of  that  well-known  pulsation  which  throbs  in  trade  as  in  every  thing  else, 
-~may  not  be  mistaken  for  more  than  it  really  is.  The  demand  was,  the  whole  of 
last  year,  at  so  very  low  an  ebb,  that  the  only  wonder  has  been  how  it  could  remain 
so  long  in  that  state.  Now  that  it  returns,  it  finds  stocks  low,  and  production  checked, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  had  quite  another  effiect  on  prices  than 
the  slight  and  partial  one  which  hus  at  present  taken  place. 

The 
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The  annual  supply  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 


Europe  and  Northern  Asia* 

7,100,000  Dollars. 

Indian  Archipelago  (?)     .        . 

.     2,900,000       „ 

Africa             .... 

1,000,000       „ 

America  (most  probably  (ess  than) 

17,000,000       „ 

Making  a  total  of  28,000,000 

The  demand,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  estimate  lower,  on  an 
average,  than  between  45,000,000  and  50,000,000  dollars  an- 
nually.    There  would,  accordingly,  still  appear  to  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  about  20,000,000  dollars  annually,  to  which  amount  the 
drain  on  the  existing  stock  of  precious  metals  continues  operating, 
to  cause  a  still  further  decline  in  the  money  price  of  commodities. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  how  long  this  will  yet 
continue.     Mr  Ward,  however  desirous  to   be  moderate  and 
circumspect  in  his  calculations,  still   takes,  we  believe,  rather 
a  sanguine  view  of  the  question,  when,  in  answer  to  it,  he  conjec- 
tures that  the  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  will,  in  1835,  be 
nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  previous  to  1810,  that  is  26,000,000 
dollars.    The  addition  of  13,000,000  dollars,  which  he  anticipated, 
to  the  produce  in  1830,  from  the  operation  of  seven  English,  one 
German,  and  two  North  American  companies,  working  Mexican 
mines,  it  is,  unfortunately,  too  certain  will  not  be  made  good. 
The  price-lists  of  the  shares  of  the  Anglo-American  mining  com- 
panies,— a  tolerable  index  of  the  estimation  of  the  present  returns 
and  future  prospects  of  these   undertakings  among  the  parties 
immediately  interested  therein, — do  not  encourage  very  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  speedy,  considerable  addition  to   the  supply 
from  this  source,  although  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver, 
measured  by  other  commodities,  directly  tends  to  increase  their 
profits.    Generally  speaking,  the  unsettled  state  both  of  Mexico 
and  the  South  American  States  must  have  the  effect  of  keeping  in 
abeyance  for  some  time  yet  to  come  the  full  development  of  the 
mining  industry  of  America. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  reports  we  have  to  expect  from  His 
Majesty's  consuls  in  Mexico  and  South  America  may  throw  some 
li^t  on  this  very  interesting  subject,  and  that  they  may  do  it 
generally  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  it  has  been  done  by  Mr 
Ward,  with  regard  to  Mexico.     In  the  mean  while  no  one  who 

Humboldt,  in  the  newspaper-paragraph  quoted  above,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment i-^ 

iBeorreetly  stated  ill 
Actual  animal  produce.  other  Joomala  at 


£uiope  and  Northern  Asia  :  gold  26,500  marcs  of  Cologne  57,S8fmarc8, 

»  „  silver  292,000  „  457,948        „ 
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has  at  all  informed  himself  on  the  subject  can  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain the  notion  which  has  been  broached,  that  the  mineral  wealth  of 
America  has  been  exhausted  bj  the  past  workings.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  produce  will  again  reach,  not  onlj  the  former, but 
eventually  a  much  greater  amount.  However  long  the  advent  of 
that  period  may  be  deferred — be  it  ten,  be  it  twenty  years,  be  it 
even  longer — arrive  it  most  assuredly  will ;  and  with  it — redeunt 
Satumia  regna — rising  prices,  general  success  in  commercial  and 
industrious  pursuits,  lightened  burthens,  a  favourable  change  in 
the  relative  condition  of  the  productive  classes,  and  whatever  else 
is  antithetical  of  our  '  present  distress.'  Let  this  well-founded 
hope  solace  all  those  who  would  at  present  despair  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country,  as  if  this,  to  borrow  a  scholastic  distinction, 
were  a^nis^ntum,  and  not  Sijinis  in  consequentiam  veniens. 

As  to  the  remedies  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  case  admits  of 
— it  must  be  clear  that  all  means  by  which  the  supply  of  pre- 
cious metals  can  be  increased  and  the  demand  diminished,  are 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  directly  remedial.  Within  the  reach 
of  this  country,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  means  to  increase  the 
supply,  except  indirectly,  by  the  policy  (in  other  respects  no  leas 
obvious)  of  assisting,  if  possible,  the  infant  States  of  South 
America  and  Mexico  to  emerge  from  their  present  lamentable 
condition  of  anarchy.  But  the  demand  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  diminished,  by  a  rehabilitation  of  the  condemned  paper- 
icirculation  throughout  Europe  ;  and  in  this  country  all  that  is  de- 
sirable and,  indeed,  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  might, 
we  are  quite  convinced,  be  accomplished  by  a  speedy  and  suffi- 
cient reform  of  the  English  banking  system.  But  this  is  a  subject 
for  separate  treatment.  We  dwelt  on  it  at  some  length  in  our  last 
number,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  return  to  it  in  our  next. 
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Abt.  I.  —  Sefleanons  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England^  and 
on  some  of  its  Causes*  By  Charles.  Babbage,  Esq.,  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
Member  of  several  Academies.     London.     1830. 

X^i^RiNG  the  last  fourteen  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  tran- 
quility, the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  have  been  ardently  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  arts  of  peace.  The  return  of  the  sword  to  its  scabbard  seema 
to  have  been  the  signal  of  one  universal  effort  to  recruit  ex- 
liiausted  resources,  to  revive  industry  and  civilization,  and  to  direct 
to  their  proper  objects  the  genius  and  talent,  which  war  had  either 
exhausted  in  its  service  or  repressed  in  its  desolations.  In  this 
rivalry  of  skill,  England  alone  has  hesitated  to  take  a  part.  Ele- 
vated by  her  warlike  triumphs,  she  seems  to  have  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  less  dazzling  achievements  of  her  philosophers, 
and,  confiding  in  her  past  pre-eminence  in  the  arts,  to  have  calcu- 
lated too  securely  on  their  permanence.  Bribed  by  foreign  gold, 
or  flattered  by  foreign  courtesy,  her  artisans  have  quitted  her  ser- 
vice —  her  machinery  has  been  exported  to  distant  markets  —  the 
inventions  of  her  philosophers,  slighted  at  home,  have  been  eagerly 
introduced  abroad  —  her  scientific  institutions  have  been  discou- 
raged and  even  abolished  —  the  articles  which  she  supplied  to  other 
states  have  been  gradually  manufactured  by  themselves ;  and,  one 
after  another,  many  of  the  best  arts  of  England  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  nations. 

These  baneful  effects,  though  not  generally  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged, excited  the  early  notice  of  various  individuals  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  honour  of  their  country.  Their  voice  was 
often  raised  in  council  and  in  warning ;  but  it  was  only  the  voice 
of  reason,  and,  amidst  the  uproar  of  faction,  it  never  reached 
either  the  cabinet  or  the  throne.  Truth,  however,  cannot  long 
be  repressed.  Fresh  inroads  upon  science  called  forth  louder 
appeals,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  the  only 
scientific  board  in  the  kingdom,  at  last  proclaimed  the  mortifying 
intelligence,  that  England  had  renoundbd  by  Act  of  Parliament 
her  patronage  even  of  the  sciences  most  intimately  connected 
with  her  naval  greatness.  In 
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In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  state  of  opinion, 
among  competent  judges,  respecting  the  present  condition  of 
British  science,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  works 
in  which  their  views  have  been  expressed  ;  and  we  shall  begin  with 
a  passage  from  the  life  of  Fraunhofer,  which  was  published  in 
1827. 

^  Bavaria  has  thus  lost  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  centuries  may  elapse  before  Munich  receives  wilhin  her 
walls  an  individual  so  highly  gifted  and  so  universally  esteemed. 
But  great  as  her  loss  is,  it  is  not  rendered  more  poignant  by  the 
reflection,  that  he  lived  unhonoured  and  unrewarded.  His  own 
sovereign,  Maximilian  Joseph,  tvas  his  earliest  and  his  latest  patron ; 
and  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  conferred  civil  honours  and  pecu- 
niary rewards  on  Joseph  Fraunhofer,  he  has  immortalized  his  own 
name,  and  added  a  new  lustre  to  the  Bavarian  crown.  In  thus  noticing 
the  honours  which  a  grateful  sovereign  had  conferred  on  the  dis- 
tinguished improver  of  the  achromatic  telescope,  it  is  impossible  to 
subdue  the  recollection,  that  no  wreath  of  British  gratitude  has 
yet  adorned  the  inventor  of  that  noble  instrument.  England  may 
well  blush,  when  she  hears  the  name  of  DoUond  pronounced  with- 
out any  appendage  of  honour,  and  without  any  association  of  gra- 
titude. Even  that  monumental  fame,  which  she  used  to  dispense 
so  freely  to  the  poets  whom  she  starved,  has  been  denied  to  this 
benefactor  of  science,  and  Westminster  Abbey  has  not  opened  her 
hallowed  recesses  to  the  remains  of  a  man,  who  will  ever  be  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  his  age,  and  who  exalted  that  genius  by 
learning  and  piety  of  no  ordinary  kind.'  # 

About  the  time  when  these  opinions  were  published  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  was  occupied  with  the  same  subject.  His  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  all  ranks, 
gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  science 
in  England,  while  his  long  residence  in  foreign  countries  ena- 
bled him  to  draw  the  painful  contrast  which  wounded  his  pride 
and  roused  his  indignation.  In  order  to  draw  the  public  attention 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  he  began  a  treatise  on  the  decline  of 
science  in  England,  which  he  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete. We  are  told,  however,  that  it  was  written  ^  in  the  language 
of  feeling  and  of  eloquence,*  and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the 
sentiments  which  he  expresses  on  the  same  subject  in  his  '  Con- 
solations in  Travel,'  that  it  contained  the  language  of  truth. 

^I  have  often  wondered,'  says  he,  ^  that  men  of  fortune  and  of  rank 
do  not  apply  themselves  more  to  philosophical  pursuits ;  they  offer  a 
delightful  and  enviable  road  to  distinction,  one  founded  upon  the 
blessings  and  benefits  conferred  on  our  fellow  creatures ;  they  do  not 
supply  the  same  sources  of  temporary  popularity,  as  successes  in  the 
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senate  or  at  the  bar,  bat  the  glorj  resultiog  from  tbem  it  permanent, 
and  independent  of  vulgar  taste  or  caprice.  In  looking  back  to  the 
historj  of  the  last  five  reigns  in  England,  we  find  Boyles,  Caven- 
dishes, and  Hoivards,  who  rendered  those  ^;reat  names  more  illustrious 
bj  iheir  scientific  honours  ;  hut  we  may  ui  vain  search  the  aristocracy 
now  lor  philosophers,  and  there  are  very  few  persons  who  pursue 
science  with  true  dignity;  it  is  followed  more  as  connected  with 
objects  of  profit  than  those  of  fame,  and  there  are  fifty  persons  who 
take  out  patents  for  supposed  inventions  for  one  who  makes  a  real 
discovery.' — p.  225. 

Statements  similar  to  these,  bat  of  a  still  more  specific  and 
decided  nature,  have  been  recently  published  by  Mr  Herschel, 
whose  range  of  scientific  acquirements  is  at  present  unrivalled  in 
this  country. 

*In  England,  whole  branches  of  continental  discovery  are  ud- 
itodied,  and,  indeed,  almost  unknown,  even  by  name.  It  is  in  vain  to 
conceal  the  melancholy  truth.  We  are  fast  dropping  behind.  In 
mathematics  we  have  long  since  drawn  the  rein,  and  given  over  a 
hopeless  race.  In  chemistry  the  case  is  not  much  better.  Who  can 
tell  us  anything  of  the  sulpho^alts  ?  Who  will  explain  to  us  the  laws 
of  isomorphism  ?  Nay,  who  among  us  has  ever  verified  Thenard'i 
experiments  on  the  oxygenated  acids  ?  Oersted^s  and  Berzelius^s  on 
the  radicals  of  the  earths  ?  Balard's  and  Serullas^s  on  the  combi- 
nation of  brome,  and  a  hundred  other  splendid  trains  of  research  in 
that  fascinating  science  ?  Nor  need  we  stop  here.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  sciences  which  would  not  furnish  matter  for  similar  remark.  The 
cames  are  at  once  obvious  and  deep  seated ;  but  this  is  not  the  place 
to^scnss  them.'  —  Treatise  on  Sound^  Encyc.  Metrop, 

These  views  of  the  state  of  science  in  England  were  introduced 
by  their  authors  only  as  incidental  topics  to  which  the  bearines  of 
their  subject  had  casually  led  them  ;  and,  as  they  appeared  only  in 
scientific  works,  perhaps  not  known  even  by  name  to  those  who 
rule  over  the  destinies  of  England,  they  were  not  likely  to  attract 
notice  or  to  excite  discussion.  An  appeal,  however,  of  a  more 
formal  kind  has  been  at  length  made  from  the  chair  of  Newton, 
and  from  the  pen  of  his  successor  Mr  Babbage,  whose  varied  and 
profound  acquirements  fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  such  a 
task.  A  mathematician  of  the  first  order,  a  learned  natural  philo- 
sopher, and  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ma- 
chines that  ever  proceeded  from  the  sagacity  of  man,  he  has  had 
occasion  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of 
the  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences  of  his  country.  His  ^  ReflexioQi' 
are,  therefore,  entitled  to  our  most  serious  consideration,  and  will, 
we  trust,  make  a  deep  impression  upon  those  to  whom  they  are 
more  particularly  addressed.  The  following  introductory  remarks 
contain  the  general  opinions  of  the  author  on  the  decline  of  sci- 
ence in  England.  ^  It 
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<  It  cannot  haye  escaped  the  attention  of  those  whose  acquirements 
enable  them  to  judge,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of  examining 
the  state  of  science  in  other  countries,  that  in  England,  particular!/ 
with  respect  to  the  more  difficult  and  abstract  sciences,  we  are  not 
merely  much  below  other  nations  of  equal  rank,  but  below  several  even 
of  inferior  power.  That  a  country,  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  ingenuity,  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
progress  of  inquiries  which  form  the  highest  departments  of  that 
knowledge  on  whose  more  elementary  truths  its  wealth  and  rank  de« 
pend,  is  a  fact  which  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  those  who 
•hall  inquire  into  the  causes  that  influence  the  progress  of  nations. 

^  To  trace  the  gradual  decline  of  mathematical,  and  with  it  of  the 
highest  departments  of  physical,  science,  from  the  days  of  Newton  to 
the  present,  must  be  left  to  the  historian.  It  is  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  one  who»  having  mixed  sufficiently  with  scientific  society  in 
England  to  see  and  regret  the  weakness  of  some  of  its  greatest  orna- 
ments, and  to  see  through  and  deplore  the  conduct  of  its  pretended 
friends,  offers  these  remarks,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  excite  dis- 
cussion; with  the  conviction  that  discussion  is  the  firmest  ally  of 
truth  ;  and  with  the  confidence  that  nothing  but  the  full  expression  of 
public  opinion  can  remove  the  evils  that  chill  the  enthusiasm  and 
cramp  the  energies  of  the  science  of  England.^ 

These  various  opinions,  proceeding  from  individuals  not  acting 
in  concert,  are  sufficient,  we  think,  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  England  have  been  for  some  time  on  the 
decline.  Devoted  to  the  almost  undivided  pursuit  of  science, 
and  belonging  to  no  political  party,  the  authors  whom  we  hitve 
quoted  are  not  likely  to  have  written  under  any  improper  bias  ; 
and  occupying,  as  they  all  do,  respectable  stations  in  society,  the 
motive  of  self-interest  is  still  less  likely  to  have  actuated  them. 
They  attack  no  particular  ministry ;  they  revile  no  particular 
Individual ;  they  seek  no  personal  advantage  ;  they  complain  in 
the  language  of  solemn  regret ;  and  they  appeal  only  to  that  tri- 
bunal, if  any  such  n6w  exists,  which  decides  for  the  good  and 
glory  of  their  country. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  general  fact  as  well  establiriied,  we 
«hall  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  view  of  the  patronage  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  have  extended  to  science  in  less  enlightened 
ages,  and  in  times  when  its  practical  applications  were  less  con- 
nected with  the  wealth  and  the  progress  of  nations ;  we  shall  then 
give  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  science  on  the  continent  of 
Eiitepe  ;  and  conclude  with  a  survey  of  its  condition  in  the  Britisli 
islands,  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  decline,  and  of  tke 
means  which  may  yet  be  adopted  to  revive  and  extend  it. 

At  whatever  period  of  the  history  of  science  we  be^in  ow 
inquiriea,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  well-authenticated  msitance 
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where  knowledge  was  persecuted  or  neglected  by  the  sovereigni 
of  civilised  nations.  .The  appellations  of  the  sage  and  the  hero 
have  at  all  times  been  inseparably  joined  ;  and  in  countries  but 
little  removed  from  barbarism^  and  in  ages  comparatively  dark  and 
ignorant,  kings  have  conferred  the  same  honours  on  those  who 
saved  their  country  by  their  prowess  or  enlightened  it  by  their 
wisdom.  The  reigns  of  the  rtolemies,  of  Alphonso  the  Great, 
of  Ulugh  Beig,  the  Tartar  Prince,  were  particularly  distinguished 
by  this  noble  patronage  of  learning.  Not  content  with  fostering 
the  genius  of  their  own  subjects,  they  invited  to  their  courts  the 
philosophers  of  foreign  countries  ;  they  even  took  an  active  part 
in  their  scientific  inquiries,  and  honoured  them  with  every  marie 
of  confidence  and  friendship.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  this  golden  age  could  have  a  permanent  existence ;  but  though 
the  condition  of  the  civilised  world  became  unfavourable  to  the 
patronage  of  learning,  yet  no  sooner  did  the  human  mind  recover 
from  its  fall,  than  the  princes  of  Europe  sought  for  reputation 
fit>m  the  protection  of  the  arts. 

The  history  of  Galileo  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  influence 
which  it  produced  on  the  discoveries  of  that  illustrious  astronomer. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Padua,  with  a  salary  of  520  florins  ;  but  as  this  was  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  give  private  lec- 
tures, ana  to  receive  pupils  into  his  house.  Cosmo,  who  had 
suSceeded  his  father  as  Grand  Duke,  made  proposals  to  Galileo, 
in  1607,  to  return  to  his  original  situation  at  Pisa.  In  reply  to 
these  proposals,  Galileo  observes  — 

^  My  public  duty  does  not  confine  me  more  than  sixty  half-hoars  in 
the  year,  and  even  that  not  so  strictly  but  that  I  may,  on  occasion  of 
any  business,  contrive  to  get  some  vacant  days :  the  rest  of  my  time 
Is  obsolutely  at  my  own  disposal ;  but  because^ny  private  lectures  and 
domestic  pupils  are  a  great  binderance  and  interruption  to  my  studies, 
I  wish  to  live  entirely  exempt  from  the  former,  and  in  great  measure 
from  the  latter;  for  if  1  am  to  return  to  my  native  country,  I  should 
wish  the  first  object  of  his  Serene  Highness  to  be,  that  leisure  and 
opportunity  should  be  given  me  to  complete  my  works,  without  em- 
ploying  myself  in  lectunng.'* 

To  these  arrangements  Cosmo  cheerfully  agreed.  Galileo 
was  appointed  Honorary  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Pisa,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  1000  florins  ;  he  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Philosopher  and  Principal  Mathematician  to  his  Highness ;  he 
was  exempted  from  all  professional  duty ,  excepting  that  of  giving 
lectures  on  extraordinary  occasions  to  sovereign  princeSf  and  other 

*  Life  of  Galileo,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  No  !&• 
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strangers  of  distinction ;  and  was  thus,  as  he  himself  expresses  ity 
^  left  without  the  duties  of  any  office  to  perform,  and  with  the 
most  complete  leisure,  so  that  I  can  complete  my  treatises  on 
Mechanics,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe,  and  on  Natural 
and  Violent  Local  Motion.'  But  the  generosity  of  Cosmo  did 
not  stop  here :  he  personally  assisted  Galileo  in  observing  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  at  Pisa  during  several  month's ;  and  when  he 
parted  from  him,  he  gave  him  a  present  of  more  than  lOOO^orins. 
In  the  spring  of  1624,  Galileo  went  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  Pope 
Urban  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.  Flattered  with  this  com- 
pliment, his  Holiness  granted  the  astronomer  a  pension  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  Vicenzo.  He  recommended  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  liberality  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  who  bad 
now  succeeded  his  father ;  and,  in  a  few  years  afterwards  he 
rewarded  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  with  a  pension  of  100  crowns. 
Ferdinand  did  not  hesitate  to  extend  to  science  the  liberality  of 
his  father.  Inheriting  his  knowledge  along  with  his  fortune,  he 
even  devoted  himself  to  optical  pursuits ;  and  Galileo  informs  us, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Micanzio,  '  that  Ferdinand  bad  been 
amusing  himself  with  making  object-glasses,  and  always  carried 
one  with  him,  to  work  it  wherever  he  went.'  Honoured  with  such 
distinguished  munificence,  Galileo  was  enabled  to  complete  those 
great  inquiries  which  he  had  so  successfully  begun.  All  the  phy- 
sical sciences  experienced  the  generosity  which  was  extended  to 
the  Italian  philosopher ;  and  in  every  succeeding  age  the  Grand 
Dukes  Cosmo  and  Ferdinand  will  inherit  a  portion  of  that  glory 
which  Galileo  earned  for  himself  and  for  his  country. 

While  the  abstract  sciences  were  thus  fostered  in  Italy,  Tycho 
Brahe  was  experiencing  the  most  princely  liberality  from  Ferdi- 
nand I,  of  Denmark.  Besides  a  pension  of  1000  crowns  a-year, 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  canonry  of  Rothschild,  with  an  annual 
income  of  2000  crowns,  and  he  made  over  to  him  the  island  of 
Huen,  upon  which  he  erected  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Ura- 
nibourg,  at  an  expense  of  20,000/.  In  this  temple  of  astronomy 
Tycl^o  pursued  his  researches  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Princes 
and  philosophers  courted  his  acquaintance  ;  and  among  his  illus- 
trious guests  were  Ulric,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  William,  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  James  I,  of  England.  This  last  monarch  spent  eight  days 
under  the  roof  of  Tycho,  and  not  only  honoured  him  at  his  de- 
parture with  a  magnificent  present,  but  addressed  to  him  a  copy 
of  verses,  and  gave  him  his  royal  license  to  publish  his  works  in 
his  dominions.  The  death  of  Frederick  II,  in  1588,  proved  a 
severe  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  Tycho.  Instigated  by  the  malice  of 
bis  enemies,  the  infamous  Walchendorf,  the  minister  of  Christian 
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lY,  deprived  the  astronomer  of  his  pension  and  of  his  canonrj, 
and  forced  him,  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  seek  the  hospitality 
of  a  foreign  land  :  but  on  learning  this,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  11, 
invited  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  assigned  to  him  the  castle  of 
Benach,  near  Prague,  with  an  annual  pension  of  3000  florins. 

The  illustrious  Kepler  experienced  the  same  generosity  from 
Bodolpb,  and,  on  the  death  of  Tycho,  he  succeeded  to  him  as 
principal  mathematician  to  the  emperor,  with  a  liberal  pension ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  science,  it  was  always  in  arrear ;  and  this 
exalted  individual  was  compelled  to  draw  his  subsistence  from 
calculating  nativities,  and  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
species. 

In  the  history  of  Descartes,  we  are  presented  with  still  more 
striking  instances  of  royal  kindness  and  munificence.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  the  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  invited  Descartes  and  his  friend  Mydorgius 
to  settle  in  England,  and  Charles  I,  offered  to  make  a  handsome 
provision  for  these  two  mathematicians;  but  this  arrangement,  so 
honourable  to  the  British  sovereign,  was  frustrated  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars.  By  the  advice  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  Louis  XIII,  invited  Descartes  to  Paris ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  high  offers  which  were  made  to  him,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  retirement  at  Eyndegeest.  Crowds  of 
admirers,  from  every  quarter,  flocked  to  visit  him,  and  among 
these  was  Elizabeth,  princess-palatine,  who  went  in  the  character 
of  a  disciple,  to  receive  his  instructions.  Returning  to  France  in 
1647,  the  king  granted  him  a  pension  of  three  thousand  crowns, 
not  only  out  of  respect  to  his  talents,  and  on  account  of  the  great 
benefits  which  his  discoveries  had  conferred  upon  the  human  race, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  complete  the  researches 
which  he  had  begun. 

Upon  his  return  to  Holland,  he  received  from  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  an  invitation  to  visit  Stockholm,  and  initiate  her  into 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  He  accordingly  arrived  in  that 
capital  in  October  1649,  and  was  welcomed  with  all  that  respect 
and  affection  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  sovereign  of 
such  acquirements.  She  rose  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  to 
receive  his  instructions ;  and  such  was  her  anxiety  to  retain  him 
in  her  kingdom,  that  she  offered  him  an  annual  pension  of  three 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  property 
from  which  it  was  derived  ;  and,  lest  the  climate  should  prove  too 
severe  for  his  delicate  health,  he  was  allowed  to  choose  a  residence 
either  in  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  or  in  Swedish  Pomerania. 
The  indisposition  of  the  French  ambassador  alone  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  arrangement ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  recovered, 
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than  Descartes  caught  a  cold  which  terminated  his  life.  The 
royal  disciple  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  so  ditinguished  a 
roaster  :  she  proposed  to  the  French  ambassador  to  bury  Descartes 
at  the  public  expense;  to  lay  his  hallowed  remains  beside  the  ashes 
of  the  Swedish  kings;  and  to  erect  a  magnificent  mausoleum  over 
his  tomb.  A  simpler  funeral,  however,  and  an  humbler  grave, 
were  considered  more  appropriate  to  a  philosopher*  He  was 
interred  in  the  Catholic  cemetery;  and  about  seventeen  years 
afterwards,  the  treasurer-general  of  France  conveyed  the  body  to 
Paris,  where  it  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St 
Genevieve. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  philosophers  who  adorned  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  did  not 
receive  the  most  substantial  rewards  for  his  scientific  labours. 
Newton  was  appointed  successively  warden  and  master  of  the 
Mint*  by  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  in 
the  subsequent  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  then  undegraded  honour 
of  knighthood  was  conferrred  upon  him.  Olaus  Roemer,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  propagation  of  light,  was  appointed  a  counsellor  of 
the  chancellery  of  Denmark.  Huygens  was  invited  to  France  bj 
Colbert,  and  resided  at  Paris,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  liberal  pen- 
sion, till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  back  to 
his  native  place ;  and  Hevelius,  while  consul  of  the  republic  of 
Dantzic,  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XIY,  for  his  astronomical 
discoveries,  without  even  the  necessity  of  quitting  his  own  country. 

Leibnitz,  the  great  rival  of  Newton,  was  equally  honoured  in 
Germany.  He  was  early  appointed  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
his  own  sovereign,  who  permitted  him  to  ren^in  at  Paris  till 
he  completed  his  arithmetical  machine.  In  1711  he  was  nomi- 
nated'aulic  counsellor  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  gave 
him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  florins,  and  promised  to  double  it 
on  the  condition  of  his  residing  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  likewise  elected  him  a  privy  counsellor,  with  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  ducats;  and  the  situation  of  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
was  offered  to  him  by  Cardinal  Casanata.  George  1,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  British  throne,  invited  Leibnitz  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  highest  distinction.  These  lucra- 
tive appointments  enabled  him  to  leave  a  fortune  of  sixty  thousand 
crowns,  which  were  found,  after  his  death,  accumulated  in  sacks, 
in  various  kinds  of  specie. 

The  celebrated  family  of  the  Bernouillts,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  rewarded  witk 
lucrative  pro^ssorships,  which  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  stu^ 
dies  with  all  the  energy  which  springs  from  independent  cir(cum- 

*  An  offic*  then  worth  from  UOO/  to  1500/  per  annum. 
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stances.    When  Leibnitz  exhibited  to  Frederick  I,  of  Prussia  the 
luminous  barometer  discovered  by  John  Bemouilli,  he  generously 
presented  the  philosopher  with  a  gold  medal  of  forty  ducats.     His 
son  Daniel  was  invited  by  the  court  of  Russia  to  the  Academy  of 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  enjoyed  a  handsome  pension.     A  desire, 
however,  to  revisit  the  place  of  his  birth  having  made  him  deter- 
mine  to  quit  Russia,  the  imperial  government  increased  his  ap- 
pointments ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  settled  upon  him  for 
life  half  his  income,  with  permission  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
The  illustrious  Euler — a  name  scarcely  less  sacred  than  that  of 
Newton,  and  in  whom  piety  and  wisdom  were  equally  conspicuous 
—  enjoyed  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  friendship  and  the  liberality 
of  kings.     On  the  invitation  of  Daniel  and  Nicholas  Bernoutlli, 
he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed,  successively^ 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  of  Mathematics,  with  a  pen* 
sion  from  the  government.     Frederick  the  Great  invited  him  to 
Berlin  in  1741  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  that  capital,  than 
he  received  a  letter  of  welcome  from  the  king,  written  from  his 
camp  at  Reichenbach.     The  queen-mother  honoured  him  with 
her  special  friendship,  and  derived  the  highest  enjoyment  from  his 
conversation.     An  opportunity  unfortunately  occurred,  which  ex- 
hibited in  a  striking  light  the  feeling  then  cherished  for  men  of 
genius*    The  Russian  army,  under  General  Tottleben,  havine 
penetrated,  in  1760,  into  the  march  of  Brandenburg,  pillaged  and 
destroyed  a  farm  which  Euler  possessed  near  Cbarlottenberg.    Aa 
soon  as  the  Russian  general  was  made  acquainted  with  the  event, 
he  transmitted  a  large  sum  in  reparation   of  the  loss,  and  *to  thia 
liberal  compensation  the  Empress  Elizabeth  added  a  present  of 
four  thousand  florins.     During  Euler's  residence  in  Prussia,  the 
Russian  government  had  handsomely  continued  the  pension  which 
it  had  formerly  granted  him ;  and  this  generous  treatment,  com- 
bined with  the  former  munificence  of  the  Russian  empress  and  her 
general,  induced  him  to  accept  of  an  invitation  from  Catherine 
the  Great  to  return  to   St  Petersburg.     The  king  of  Prussia 
having  consented  to  this  arrangement,  Prince  Czartorysky  invited 
Euler,  in   the  name  of  the  King  of  Poland,  to  take  the  road  by 
Warsaw,  where,  distinguished  by  the  highest  regards,  he  spent 
ten  days  with  Stanislaus,  who  afterwards  honoured  him  with  his 
correspondence.     When  Euler  became  old  and  blind  he  was  still 
the  object  of  royal  attention.  The  heir  of  Prussia,  when  he  visited 
St  Petersburg,  spent  several  hours  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
philosopher.     During  this  long  visit,  he  held  him  all  the  while  by 
the  hand,  having,  at  the  same  time,  upon  his  knee,  one  of  Euler's 
grandchildren,  who  had  evinced  an  eariy  attachment  to  geometry. 
The  contemporary  and  rival  of  Euler,  the  illustrious  Lagrange, 
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was  honoured  with  even  higher  dignities.  When  Eulerleft  Berlin, 
Lagrange  was  invited  by  the  king  to  become  his  successor,  with  a 
pension  of  1500  Prussian  crowns,  and  with  I  he  title  of  Director 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Physico-malheraatical  Sciences.  On  the 
death  of  Frederick,  philosophers  ceased  to  enjoy  that  elevated 
station  which  he  had  assigned  them,  and  Lagrange  became  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  his  native  country.  No  sooner  were  his 
wishes  known,  than  sovereigns  contended  for  the  possession  of  so 
inestimable  a  prize.  The  King  of  Sardinia  eagerly  invited  him  to 
return  to  his  native  country.  The  Prince  Cardito  de  Laffredo 
offered  him  the  most  flattering  terms  from  the  King  of  Naples ; 
but  the  liberality  of  Louis  XVI,  prompted  by  his  minister  M. 
Breteuil,  secured  him  for  the  French  Academy.  In  1787  he  came 
to  Paris,  and  his  station  as  foreign  member  was  changed  into  that 
of  veteran  pensionary.  The  Queen  of  France  treated  him  with 
the  highest  regard,  and  obtained  for  him  apartments  in  the  Louvre. 
Even  amid  the  changes  of  the  levolution,  his  person  and  talents 
were  respected  ;  and  though  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have  dreaded 
the  fate  of  some  of  his  illustrious  colleagues,  yet  he  was  induced, 
by  his  wife,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  better  times.  These  times 
did  arrive  ;  and  the  extraordinary  man  who  then  wielded  the  des- 
tinies of  France  was  not  slow  to  honour  the  genius  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  her  citizens.  Lagrange  was  created  by  Bona- 
parte, a  senator  of  France,  a  Count  of  the  Empire,  a  Grand 
OflScer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Impe- 
rial Order  of  Reunion  ;  and  when  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his 
years  -and  his  honours,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  that  noble 
mausoleum  on  which  France  has  engraven  the  memorable  in- 
scription — 

*  AUX    GRANDS  HOMMES  LA  PATRIE    RECONNAISSANTK.' 

On  the  death  of  Lagrange,  Laplace  held  the  most  elevated 
station  among  the  great  philosophers  of  Europe.  From  the 
humble  situation  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  military  school 
of  Paris,  he  was  raised,  by  the  force  of  his  talents,  to  be  president 
of  the  Conservative  Senate,  and  was  successively  created  a  count 
and  a  marquis.  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  two  great 
works,  treated  him  uniformly  with  the  highest  consideration  ;  and 
from  Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X,  he  received  every  mark  of 
respect  and  affection. 

From  France  we  pass  to  Italy  for  anolher  illustration  of  the 
honours  conferred  on  scientific  men.  Volta  of  Como,  the  cele- 
brated inventor  of  the  voltaic  pile,  was  invited  to  Paris  in  1801, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  First  Consul  while  re- 
peating his  experiments  before  the  Institute.  Bonaparte  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  orders  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  of  the 
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Iron  Crown,  and  he  was  afterwards  nominated  a  count,  and 
senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Ital/.  At  the  formation  of  the  Italian 
Institute,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Bonaparte  presided,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  the  principal  members^  When  they 
were  considering  whether  or  not  they  bhould  draw  up  a  list  of  the 
members  in  an  alphabetical  order,  Bonaparte  wrote  at  the  head 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  name  of  Volta,  and,  delivering  it  to  the 
secretary,  said,  '  Do  as  you  please  at  present,  provided  that  name 
is  the  first.'  At  the  death  of  this  eminent  philosopher  in  1827, 
his  fellow-citizens  struck  a  medal,  and  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  ;  and  a  niche  in  the  facade  of  the  public  schools  of  Como, 
which  had  been  left  empty  for  him  between  the  busts  of  Pliny 
and  Giovio,  natives  of  the  town,  has,  we  believe,  been  recently 
filled  by  the  bust  of  Volta. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  honours  which  have  been  conferred 
by  princes  on  those  illustrious  men,  by  whose  labours  the  temple 
of  modern  science  has  been  reared.  In  this  enumeration,  Eng- 
land holds  a  very  subordinate  place.  Her  liberality  to  Newton  is 
the  only  striking  instance  which  we  have  been  able  to  record,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  honour  of  a  title  was  com- 
bined with  an  adequate  pecuniary  reward.  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
indeed,  was  made  a  Hanoverian  knight,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
a  baronet,  but  the  comforts  which  these  distinguished  men  en- 
joyed, and  the  stations  which  they  occupied  in  society,  were 
neither  derived  from  the  sovereign  nor  from  the  nation.  No 
monument  has  been  reared  to  their  memory,  and  no  honours  have 
descended  to  their  families.  Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  of 
national  ingratitude.  The  inventive  genius  of  WoUaston,  and 
the  talents  and  literature  of  Young,  have  passed  like  a  meteorfrom 
our  sight.  No  title  of  honour  has  illustrated  their  name,  and  no 
tribute  of  affection  has  been  pronounced  over  their  grave.  He 
who  buckled  on  the  weak  arm  of  man  a  power  of  gigantic  energy  j 
who  taught  his  species  to  triumph  over  the  inertia  of  matter,  and 
to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements;  who  multiplied  the  resour- 
ces of  the  state,  and  poured  into  the  treasury  the  spring  tide  of  its 
wealth  —  the  immortal  Watt,  was  neither  acknowledged  by  his 
sovereign,  nor  honoured  by  his  ministers,  nor  embalmed  among 
the  heroes  and  sages  of  his  country. 

From  this  contrast,  so  painful  to  English  feelings,  we  pass  to 
another  still  more  distressing,  when  we  consider  the  condition  of 
our  living  philosophers,  and  the  present  state  of  our  science  ;  but 
in  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  upon  this  important  subject,  we 
must  previously  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  science  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  France  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
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ID  which  the  scientific  establishments  have  been  regulated  by  the 
most  enlightened  and  liberal  principles,  and  in  which  science  is 
most  successfully  cultivated.  This  high  distinction  she  owes  to 
the  formation  of  the  Institute,  which  consists  of  four  different 
academies,*  viz,  —  the  French  Academy;  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  ;  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  —  which  alone  comes 
under  our  notice.     It  is  composed  as  follows :  — 


Members.^ 
f  Geometrjr                                                 6 
Mechanics                                                  6 

BCembei*. 
6 
6 

iences. 

Astronomy 

Geographj  and  Narigation 

6 
3 

16 
3 

.General  Physics  (Nat.  Philosophy) 

6 

6 

Physical 
Sciences. ' 

^  Chemistry 

Mineralogy 

Botany 

Rural  Economy,  and  Veterinary  Art 

Anatomj  and  Zoology 
.Medicine  and  Surgery 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

12 
8 
10 
10 
10 
8 

63 

100 

Associate  Members 

8 

The  vacancies  which  take  place  in  this  body  are  supplied  by 
the  majority  of  suffrages,  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  and  associate 
members,  the  royal  approbation  is  necessary  to  complete  the  elec- 
tion. Political  motives  have,  we  believe,  seldom,  if  ever,  influ- 
enced these  elections;  and  our  readers  have  only  to  look  at  the 
list  of  its  members— -a  list  crowded  with  immortal  names  —  to 
be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  sixty-three  ordinary  members  of  the  academy  receive  each 
an  annual  pension  from  government  of  1500  francs,  and  the  two 
secretaries  6000  francs  each.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
members,  from  the  sections  of  geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy, 
and  navigation,  compose  the  board  of  longitude,  and  receive  a 
handsome  additional  salary ;  others  hold  situations  in  the  University 
of  France,  in  the  Royal  Observatory,  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  in  the  School 

*  The  following  sums  are  annually  voted  by  the  French  government: — 

Franci.  L. 

For  the  scientific  and  literary  establishments  1,656,000    69,000 

For  the  establishmenu  of  the  fine  arts  453,000    18,875 

For  artists  and  literary  men  382,000    15,916 


2,491i000  103,791 
The  first  of  these  sums  is,  we  believe,  divided  between  the  four  academies.     Those 
who  gain  one  of  the  great  prizes  foi  the  fine  arU  are  sent  to  Rome,  and  supported  at 
the  public  expense. 
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of  Roads  and  Bridges ;  in  a  word,  the  members  of  the  academy 
may  be  considered  as  placed  in  opulent  drcumstances,  and  being 
freed  from  all  the  anxieties  of  professional  labour,  are  enabled  to 
pursue  their  scientific  inquiries  in  the  calm  of  seclusion  and 
domestic  life.  Nor,  in  her  generous  care  for  the  respectability 
and  comfort  of  her  scientific  men,  has  France  overlooked  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  of  genius  and  industry.  All  the  honours  of  the 
state  have  been  thrown  open  to  her  philosophers  and  literary  cha- 
racters. The  sage  and  the  hero  deliberate  in  the  same  cabinet ;  — 
they  are  associated  among  the  privy  councillors  of  the  king;  —  they 
sit  together  in  her  house  of  peers  and  in  her  chamber  of  deputies ; 
—  they  bear  the  same  titles  ;  —  they  are  decorated  with  the  same 
orders,  and  the  arm  and  the  mind  of  the  nation  are  thus  indis- 
solubly  united  for  its  glory  or  for  its  defence. 

*  If  we  analyse  the  list  of  the  Institute,'  says  Mr  Babbage,  '  we  shall 
find  few  who  do  not  possess  titles  or  decorations;  but  as  the  value  of 
such  marks  of  royal  favour  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  their 
frequency,  I  shall  mention  several  particulars  which  are  probably  not 
familiar  to  the  English  reader. 

Number  of  Meinbera  of  the  Institute  Total  nnmber  of  each  Claaa 

of  France  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  in  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Grand  Croix  3  80 

Grand  Officier  3  160 

Commandeur  4  400 

Officier  17  2000 

Chevalier  40  not  counted. 

Number  of  Members  of  the  Institute  Total  number  of  that 

decorated  with  the  Order  of  St  MicliaeL  order. 

Grand  CroiK  2  ?    inn 

Chevalier  27  J    *"" 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  Institute  there  are, 

Dukes  2 

Marquis  1 

Counts  4 

Viscounts  2 

Barons  14 

23 
Of  these  there  are  Peers  of  France  6 

In  the  same  year  to  which  these  details  more  particularly  refer, 
the  biennial  exhibition  of  the  national  industry  of  France  took 
place.  On  this  occasion  Charles  X,  conferred  the  decorations  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  twelve  of  the  most  distinguished  artisans, 
and  adjudged  forty-eight  medals  of  gold,  thirty-nine  of  silver,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  bronze,  in  all  four  hundred  and  four 
medals.  The  influence  of  such  liberality  on  the  progress  of  the 
arts  does  not  require  to  be  pointed  out. 

TOL.  xLiii.  NO.  86.  —  Q.R.  41  Although 
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Although  the  scientific  institutions  of  Prussia  cannot  be  com- 
pared, in  point  of  organization  or  extent,  with  those  of  France, 
jet  the  patronage  extended  to  scientific  men  by  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  is  not  equalled  by  that  of  any  reigning  family  in 
Europe.  Within  little  more  than  twenty  years  the  university  of 
Berlin  has  risen  into  celebrity,  and  by  the  royal  munificence  the 
Museums  of  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  con- 
tains rich  and  well  arranged  collections.  The  great  names  of 
Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  Mitscherlich,  Seebeck,  Weiss,  Erman, 
Henry  and  Gustavus  Rose,  adorn  the  University  and  the  Academy 
of  Berlin  ;  and  the  known  attachment  of  the  king  to  every  species 
of  talent,  and  the  desire  to  draw  around  him  even  the  genius  of 
foreign  countries,  holds  out  the  ho{>e  that  these  institutions  will 
soon  rival  the  more  ancient  establishments  of  France. 

At  th£  Congress  of  German  Naturalists  and  Philosophers  which 
took  place  at  Berlin,  in  September  1828,  the  attachment  of  the 
king  and  of  the  royal  family  of  Prussia  to  the  sciences  was  most 
strikingly  displayed.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting.  Baron  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  cham- 
berlain to  the  king,  gave  a  large  soiree  in  the  concert-room  attached 
to  the  theatre.  Nearly  twelve  hundred  persons  of  rank  and  talent 
were  assembled  on  this  occasion,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  himself 
honoured  this  illustrious  assembly  with  his  presence.  Several 
princes  of  foreign  states,  the  Prussian  nobility,  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  were  also  present.  The  princes  of  the  blood  mingled 
with  the  cultivators  of  science,  and  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Prus- 
sian throne  was  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  philosophers 
of  his  own  or  of  other  kingdoms  that  were  most  celebrated  for 
their  talents  and  their  genius. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  liberality  with  which 
the  emperors  of  Russia  have  provided  for  those  great  men  whom 
they  invited  to  their  capital.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St 
Petersburgh,  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  interests  of 
learning,  is  composed  of  distinguished  individuals  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  government  has,  on  all  occasions, 
exhibited  the  roost  generous  indulgence  to  her  philosophers  and 
artists.  The  recent  establishment  of  the  Observatory  of  Dorpat, 
in  Livonia,  furnished  with  the  finest  instruments  which  Europe 
could  produce,  and  endowed  with  liberal  salaries  for  observers, 
will  ever  be  a  proud  monument  to  the  prince  by  whom  it  was 
founded.  The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  though  disturbed 
at  its  commencement  by  a  necessary  war,  promises  to  be  evea 
more  favourable  to  science  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  A 
Technological  Institute  for  promoting  the  useful  arts  has  beea 
recently  established  at  St  Petersburgh,  and  in  every  part  of  the 

vast 
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vast  territory  of  Russia  philosophers  and  naturalists  have  been 
employed  in  the  most  interesting  scientific  researches.  When 
Baron  Humboldt  visited  St  Petersburgh,  on  his  return  from  his 
tour  in  Siberia,  in  1829,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honour  which 
was  due  to  his  scientific  attainments,*  and  on  his  recommendation 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  authorised  by  the  emperor  to 
appoint  a  commission  for  establishing  in  the  capital  an  observatory 
devoted  to  physical,  meteorological,  and  magnetical  observations, 
and  to  trace  the  lines  of  no  variation,  and  the  isothermal  curves 
through  all  their  windings  in  Siberia. 

Sweden  has  not  been  behind  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  north 
in  her  zealous  patronage  of  science.  The  illustrious  chemist, 
Berzelius,  has  been  honoured  by  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers. 
The  Cross  of  the  order  of  Vasa,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Polar 
Star,  have  also  been  conferred  upon  him  ,  and  in  addition  to  these 
marks  of  royal  esteem  he  enjoys  the  almost  entire  patronage  of  the 
ehemical  and  medical  chairs  of  Sweden.f  Though  circumscribed 
in  its  finances,  the  Parliament  (Storthing)  of  Norway  has  advanced 
to  Professor  Hansteen  no  less  than  3000^  to  perform  his  mag- 
netic tour  in  Siberia.  This  generous  confidence  in  their  country- 
man has  been  well  repaid  by  a  series  of  the  most  valuable  obser- 
vations ;  and  we  are  sure  that  every  philosopher  in  Europe  is 
deeply  grateful  to  the  patriotic  Norwegians  for  an  act  of  devotion 
to  science  which  would  do  honour  to  the  most  powerful  nation. 

In  the  other  states  of  Europe  the  same  liberality  is  extended  to 
philosophers ;  and  a  knowledge  of  science,  in  place  of  being  a 
disqualifying  accomplishment,  is  a  recommendation  to  titles  of 
honour  and  to  offices  of  dignity  and  trust.  Oersted,  Gauss,  and 
Humboldt  appeared  at  the  Congress  of  Philosophers  in  Berlin, 
decorated  with  the  orders  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  The 
Marquis  Rangoni,  author  of  the  Memoria  suUe  Funx>ioiii  6e- 
neratrici^  and  other  mathematical  works,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Instruction  in  the  state  of  Modena. 
Count  Fossombroni,  the  author  of  several  memoirs  on  mechanics 
and  hydraulics,  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  Baron  Lindenau,  well  known  by  his  astronomical 
works,  and  once  astronomer  in  the  observatory  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
after  appearing  at  the  German  diet  as  the. representative  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  now  enjoys  the  more  elevated  appointment  of  am- 
bassador from  the  king  of  Saxony  to  the  court  of  the  Netherlands. 

From  these  details,  which  we  might  have  extended  to  Austria, 

*  The  Empress  of  Russia  has  very  recently  honoured  this  philosopher  with  tlM 
order  of  St  Vladimir. 

t  Mr  Johnston's  visit  to  Berzelius,  in  1829,  in  Edin,  Joum.  of  Science,  No  IV, 
p.  202. 
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Denmark,  Bavaria,  Nk^les,  and  the  Netheriands,  we  are  antbo' 
rized  to  conclude  that  in  every  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkey,  and  perhaps  of  Spain,  scientific 
acquirements  conduct  their  possessors  to  wealth,  to  honours,  to 
official  dignity,  and  to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  sovereign. 

In  England,  however,  the  reverse  of  this  picture  is  offered  to  our 
contemplation. 

There  is  not  at  this  moment,  within  the  British  isles,  a  single 
philosopher,  however  eminent  have  been  his  services,  who  bears 
the  lowest  title  that  is  given  to  the  lowest  benefactor  of  the  nation, 
or  to  the  humblest  servant  of  the  crown ! 

There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  who  enjoys  a  pension,  or  an 
allowance,  or  a  sinecure,  capable  of  supporting  him  and  his  family 
in  the  humblest  circumstances ! 

There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  who  enjoys  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  or  the  friendship  of  his  ministers ! 

Mr  Dalton,  the  most  distinguished  chemist  in  Britain, —  and 
the  man  who  has  given  to  chemistry  her  numerical  laws,  has 
been  allowed  to  spend  the  flower  of  his  days  in  the  drudgery 
of  teaching  the  elements  of  mathematics  at  Manchester,  and 
has  never  betn  honoured  by  a  single  mark  of  national  gratitude. 
Mr  Ivory,  the  first  mathematician  in  England,  after  exhausting 
the  vigour  of  his  life  as  a  mathematical  teacher  at  Marlow,  has 
retired,  as  his  humblest  colleague  would  have  done,  on  a  super- 
annuation, and  has  been  allowed  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  com- 
parative poverty  and  obscurity. 

When  the  eldest  and  the  most  illustrious  of  our  sages  have  been 
thus  neglected,  need  we  inquire  into  the  condition  of  those  younger 
men  who  are  destined  to  succeed  them  ?  Need  we  ask  what  mark 
of  respect  has  been  conferred  upon  Brown,  the  first  botanist  of 
the  age; — on  Herschel,  the  morning  star  of  our  science;  —  on 
Babbage,  the  inventor  of  a  machine  which  seems  to  be  actuated 
with  almost  intellectual  power;  —  on  Kater,  Barlow,  Christie,  and 
South,  who  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  physical  science  ;  — 
on  Thomson,  Henry,  and  Faraday,  who  have  shone  in  the  field  of 
chemical  discovery; — or  on  Murdoch  and  Henry  Bell,  who  first 
introduced  into  actual  use  the  two  greatest  practical  inventions  of 
modern  times  ?  Of  the  two  last  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Mr 
Murdoch  to  rise  to  wealth  and  consideration  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial enterprise ;  but*  Henry  Bell  has  been  preserved  from 
starvation  only  by  the  private  contributions  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Were  not  the  detail  likely  to  prove  tedious,  we  might  unfold  to 
our  readers  a  series  of  grievances  of  the  most  afflicting  kind.  We 
might  point  out  English  inventions  rejected  at  home  and  adopted 
abroad.      We  might  adduce  the  cases  of  ingenious  men,  who, 

when 
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when  denied  pnblic  aid,  have  exhausted  upon  their  inventions  their 

?rivate  resouree8,and  terminated  their  days  in  poverty,  or  in  prison, 
^e  might  bewail  those  melancholy  examples  where  youthful  en- 
thusiam  has  been  chilled  by  the  apathy  of  power,  and  where  dis- 
appointed hope  has  turned  the  luxuriance  of  genius  into  the  wild 
shoots  of  mentdl  alienation.  Every  day  indeed  we  meet  with 
the  victims  of  our  patent  laws,  that  fraudulent  lottery,  which  gives 
its  blanks  to  genius  and  its  prizes  to  knaves, — which  robs  the  poor 
inventor  of  the  wealth  which  he  has  either  earned  or  borrowed, 
and  transfers  it  to  the  purse  of  the  attorney-general  and  the  keep- 
er of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

From  general  observations,  which  are  calculated  to  make  but 
a  transient  impression,  we  sball  proceed  to  an  examination  of  our 
scientific  establishments.  Without  expecting  that  any  of  our  phi- 
losophers should  be  cabinet  ministers,  or  privy-councillors,  or 
ambassadors,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  that,  in  a 
country  like  Great  Britain,  a  variety  of  her  public  institutions 
would  have  furnished  ample  provision  for  scientific  men.  As 
mistress  of  the  ocean,  her  board  of  longitude  should,  like  that  of 
France,  have  furnished  an  elegant  endowment  for  many  of  her 
philosophers ;  her  lighthouse  boards,  with  their  immense  revenues, 
might,  like  the  corresponding  board  in  France,  have  given  situa- 
tions to  others  ;  her  boards  of  manufactures  might  have  been  ap- 
propriately conducted  by  men  who  combine  practical  with  theo- 
retical knowledge  ;  her  mineral  treasures  might  have  profiered  a 
tithe  of  their  produce  to  reward  the  knowledge  which  explored 
them,  and  applied  them  to  the  arts ;  her  Royal  Societies  might 
have  added  several  official  situations  ;  and  her  Universities,  beside 
the  ordinary  chairs  for  professional  education,  might  have  con- 
tained others,  which,  while  they  attracted  men  of  great  name 
within  their  precincts,  left  them  sufficient  leisure  to  pursue  their 
researches.  All  this  might  have  been  expected  in  England,  be- 
cause it  is  found  in  other  countries  less  able  and  less  called  upon 
to  be  liberal  to  their  philosophers. 

But  how  greatly  are  these  expectations  disappointed !  The 
Board  of  Longitude  was  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Lords  and  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  &c,  &c  ;  under  the 
Astronomer  Royal  and  certain  professors  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  under  the  President  and  three  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  under  three  scientific  Commissioners,  chosen  by  the 
Admiralty,  who  received  lOOl  per  annum,  and  one  of  whom, 
acting  as  a  secretary,  had  a  salary  of  300^,  and  2001  additional 
for  superintending  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  This  singularly 
constituted  board  was  abolished  in  1828, — and  simply,  we  believe, 
because  it  was  considered  as  actually  useless.  Its  failure,  however, 

as 
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as  an  useful  institution,  if  it  did  fail,  arose  from  the  very  drcum- 
stance  that  it  was  not  managed,  like  the  French  board,  by  scientific 
men,  with  regular  salaries,  personally  responsible  for  the  rewards 
which  they  conferred,  and  the  publications  which  they  issued. 

Great  Britain  possesses  three  lighthouse  boards ;  viz,  that 
of  the  Trinity  House,  the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Board,  and  the 
Board  for  improving  the  Port  of  Dublin.  With  respect  to 
the  exact  constitution  of  some  of  these  boards,  we  are  not  ac- 
curately informed ;  but  we  know  that  the  funds  which  annually 
pass  through  their  hands  cannot  be  greatly  less  than  100,0(XM. 
They  have  engineers,  secretaries,  and  treasurers,  who  receive 
good  salaries,  and  in  one  of  the  boards  we  believe  the  members 
are  paid  ;  yet,  by  a  fatah'ty  which  impends  over  every  British  in- 
stitution, not  one  of  all  the  numerous  members  and  officers  of 
these  three  scientific  boards  is  a  man  of  science,  or  is  even  ac- 
quainted with  those  branches  of  optics  which  regulate  the  conden- 
sation and  distribution  of  that  element  which  it  is  their  sole  busi- 
ness to  diffuse  over  the  deep. 

The»  Scottish  board  consists  of  the  two  law-officers  of  the  crown, 
six  provosts,  two  baillies,  and  fourteen  sheriffs  of  maritime  counties, 
who  discharge  their  duties  gratuitously  and  faithfully.  But,  bow- 
ever  great  may  be  the  zeal  and  the  legal  knowledge  of  its  members, 
such  a  board  imperiously  requires  the  assistance  of  scientific  men, 
capable  of  examining  and  introducing  the  most  improved  systems 
of  illumination  ;  and  even  if  these  were  amply  paid  from  the  funds 
of  their  respective  boards,  the  saving  to  the  country  would  be  in- 
calculable. Constituted  as  they  now  are,  they  are  unable  to  per- 
form the  functions  which  are  assigned  them.  The  apparatus  for 
fixed  and  moveable  lights  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  of 
a  telescope  and  other  optical  instruments ;  and  yet  even  the  Britidi 
govern n>ent  would  stand  appalled  before  an  act  of  parliament 
which  should  place  the  instruments  of  our  observatories  under 
the  charge  of  the  maritime  provosts  and  sheriffs  of  Scotland. 

That  grave  inconveniences  arise  from  boards  thus  com{>osed  is 
not  left  to  conjecture,  a  striking  instance  having  occurred  in  the 
very  boards  under  consideration.  The  inventor  of  a  new  com- 
pound lens,  and  of  a  particular  apparatus  connected  with  it,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  invention  in  1811.*  Some  years  after- 
wards, a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
brought  forward  the  same  lens  and  apparatus  as  a  new  and  im- 
portant improvement  in  lighthouse  illumination.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  most  severe  trials  by  the  French  lighthouse  board,  composed 
of  some  of  the  n>ost  eminent  philosophers  and  naval  officers  in 

*  See  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  voL  xi,  p.  33,  for  Um  particulars  of  the  follow- 
ing statement. 
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Paris,  and  was  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to  every  other  mode 
of  illumination.  It  was  adopted  in  the  great  national  lighthouse 
of  Cordouan,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  its  universal  intro- 
duction on  the  coasts  of  France.  The  author  of  the  invention 
had  previously,  but  vainly,  attempted  to  draw  to  it  the  attention 
of  the  engineer  of  the  Scottish  lighthouses;  but,  fortified  by  its 
actual  introduction  in  a  foreign  country,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  three  lighthouse  boards  of  Great  Britain,  and  offered  his  gra- 
tuitous services  in  bringing  into  use  the  new  system.  The  Scot- 
tish lighthouse  board  wen^  so  far  as  to  order  one  of  the  lenses  to 
be  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inventor.  The 
Trinity  board  made  some  trials  with  the  lens  before  it  was  sent 
from  London  ;  and  the  board  in  Dublin  declined  doing  anything 
in  the  matter.  No  other  step  has  been  taken  ;  and  the  inability 
of  these  boards  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  invention  has  pre- 
vented it  from  being  substituted  for  those  unscientific  methods 
which  are  used  on  every  part  of  the  British  shores. 

Scotland  contains  three  other  boards  of  a  scientific  character, 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  viz,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  promoting  the  Manufactures  of  Scotland,  the  b^ard  for  the 
British  and  White  Herring  Fishery,  and  the  British  Society  for 
extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving  the  Sea-coast.  These 
boards  present  to  us  the  same  extraordinary  constitution  as  the 
lighthouse  board.  They  are  all  managed  by  unpaid  commissioners, 
who  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  subjects  that  come  before  them  ; 
and  there  is  not  in  these  boards,  nor  among  their  stipendiary  oflB- 
cers,*  a  single  man  of  science ;  and  the  board  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coast  does  not  seem  to  contain  even  a  single  engineer, 
but  consists  of  individuals  who,  if  they  know  anything  of  our  coasts 
at  all,  must  have  seen  them  from  the  wicket  of  a  bathing-machine, 
or  over  the  bulwarks  of  a  steam-boat. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  cannot  be  understood  as  reflecting 
upon  the  individuals  who  have  given  their  tinhired  services  to  the 
public.  We  have  witnessed  their  zeal ;  but  the  afiairs  of  the 
boards  are  virtually  under  the  management  of  oflBcers  who  are  not 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
blame  the  honourable  men  upon  whom  the  yoke  has  been  imposed ; 
we  blame  the  meanness, —  shall  we  not  add  the  ignorance,  —  of  the 
British  government,  who,  with  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  best " 
interests  of  their  country,  have  kept  out  of  every  board  the  only 
men  who  were  qualified  to  fill  them ;  and,  with  false  views  of 

•  Mr  Skene,  recently  appointed  Secretary  to  ihe  Board  of  Trustees,  thongh  highly 
qualified  for  the  office,  is  not  an  exception  to  our  remark,  for  the  salary  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  he  peiforms  his  duties  gratuitously*  Able  men  are  sure  of  office 
when  its  emolumentf  are  abolished. 

economy, 
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economy,  have  devolved  them  on  the  gratuitous  management  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  three  scientific  societies  of  Great  Britain  present  to  us 
many  singular  phases,  which  we  are  persuaded  nq  foreigner  can 
comprehend,  and  of  which  few  of  our  countrymen  are  aware. 
They  contain  no  official  situations  capable  of  affording  a  provision 
even  for  a  single  philosopher  ;  they  are  constituted  on  a  plan  which 
necessarily  throws  them  under  the  management  of  persons  little 
acquainted  with  science ;  and  they  are  not  only  supported  by  the 
subscriptions  of  their  own  members,  but  some  of  them,  if  not  all, 
pay  taxes  to  government  for  the  rooms  which  hold  their  collections, 
and  in  which  their  sittings  are  held.  The  Royal  Society  of  London 
has  three  stipendiary  officers,  viz,  the  senior  secretary,  who  re- 
ceives 105/  per  annum;  the  junior  secretary,  who  receives  1101, 
5/  being  allowed  for  making  the  index  to  the  Transactions ;  and 
a  foreign  secretary,  who  receives  20/.  When  we  consider  the  du- 
ties which  belong  to  these  offices,  especially  the  superintendeDce 
of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  of  which  two  volumes  are 
published  annually,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  secretaries 
receive  an  inadequate  compensation  for  their  labours  ;  and  if  they 
are  either  professional  men,  or  have  the  power  of  increasing  their 
income  by  their  literary  exertions,  they  must  be  considerable  losers 
by  holding  their  appointments.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  is,  we 
believe,  in  the  very  same  predicament ;  or,  if  a  remuneration  is 
annexed  to  any  of  its  offices,  these  offices  are  certainly  not  held 
by  men  of  science. 

In  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  none  of  the  office-bearers 
receive  any  salary.  The  Society,  however,  have,  on  three  occa- 
sions, liberally  given  a  present  to  their  general  secretary  for  his 
trouble  in  superintending  their  Transactions;  but  this  sum  would 
not  average  more  than  20/  or  30/  per  annum.  This  institution 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  consideration.  It  receives  no- 
thing whatever  from  government,  nor  from  the  town  of  Edinbur|;h, 
nor  from  any  individual  endowments.  It  is  supported  wholly  by 
the  subscriptions  of  its  members.  It  pays  to  government,  or  to 
the  board  of  trustees  who  act  for  the  government,  an  annual  rent 
of  260/  for  its  apartments;  and  it  is,  besides,  well  taxed  for  the 
blessed  light  which  exhibits  its  meagre  and  pillaged  collections.* 

Since 

*  After  such  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  provincial  societies,  the  reader  will 
naturally  ask,  to  what  purpose  are  their  funds  applied,  or  for  what  object  is  their 
existence  prolonged  ?  This  question  may,  we  think,  be  usefully  and  satisfactorily 
ajiswered.  The  metropolitan  societies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  cannot  hope  to  publiati 
Transactions  like  those  of  London  and  Paris,  containing  many  profound  inquiries  or 
valuable  discoveries.  Papers  of  such  a  description  will  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Londoiiy  where  there  are  now  several  splendid  bequests  for  rewarding  original 

researches; 
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Sioee  our  scientific  boards  and  institations  contain  no  situations 
for  scientific  men,  we  shall  now  inquire  if  any  shelter  is  a£forded 
them  within  the  walls  of  our  eight  universities.  On  this  subject, 
Mr  Babbage  has  the  following  observations :  — 

^  There  are  do  situations  in  the  state,  there  is  no  position  in  so 
ciety,  to  which  hope  can  point  to  cheer  him  (the  young  philosopher) 
in  his  laborious  path.  If,  indeed,  he  belong  to  one  of  our  universities, 
there  are  some  few  chairs  in  his  own  alma  mater,  to  which  he  may,  at 
some  distant  period,  pretend :  but  these  are  not  numerous;  and,  whilst 
the  salaries  attached  are  seldom  sufficient  for  the  sole  support  of  an 
indif  idual,  they  are  very  rarely  enough  for  that  of  a  family.'  —  p.  37. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  sufficient  encouragement  is  already 
afforded  to  abstract  science,  in  our  different  universities,  by  the  pro- 
fessorships established  at  them.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  power  of 
such  Institutions  to  create;  they  may  foster  and  aid  the  development 
of  genius ;  and,  when  rightly  applied^  such  statioM  wght  to  be  its  fair 
and  honourable  rewards.  In  many  instances  their  emolument  is  small ; 
and^  wheti  otherwise^  the  lectures  which  are  required  from  the  professor 
are  nol,  perhaps^  in  all  eases^  the  best  mode  of  employing  the  energies 
of  those  who  are  capable  of  inventing.' -r- p.  19. 

A  small  number  of  chairs  in  our  universities  are  certainly  the 
only  rewards  which  are  open  to  scientific  ambition ;  but  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  these  have  been  filled  either  from  political 

researches  ;  so  that  our  provincial  Traosactions  must  always  be  works  of  secondary 
merit.  The  purposes  of  these  institutions  are  not  on  this  account  frustrated.  It  is  no 
small  object  to  bring  together  the  scientific  men  of  a  large  city,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  official  dignity,  who  are  willing  to  support  such  institutions  by  their  wealth 
and  their  co-operation.  Science  gains  greatly  by  this  indirect  patronage.  The  young 
aspirant  after  fame  is  encouraged  in  his  pursuits  by  having  such  individuals  as  bis 
audience.  The  jealousies  of  scientific  rivalry  are  repressed  in  an  assembly  of  so 
miscellaneous  a  composition  ;  and,  while  the  working  members  derive  new  zeal  from 
the  approbation  of  their  more  elevated  colleagues,  these  again  are  repaid  by  the 
amusement  or  the  instruction  which  they  receive,  or  by  the  consciousness  of  sup- 
porting an  institution  of  national  utility. 

But  the  principal  advantages  of  provincial  societies  most  be  sought  in  the  prosecu* 
^n  of  local  researches,  which  they  alone  can  carry  on  :  we  allude  to  the  examination 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  to  inquiries  into  its  meteorological  and 
magnetical  phenomena.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  particularly  distin- 
guished itself  in  these  valuable  researches,  and  has  liberally  devoted  its  funds  to  every 
such  object  that  has  been  proposed  to  its  consideration.  They  have  established 
registers  throughout  Scotland  for  ascertaining  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  atmosphere.  By  means  of  an  instrument,  constructed  by  Professor  Hansteen 
for  the  society,  Mr  Dunlop  has  determined,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  lines  of  equal  intensity  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable 
still,  they  established,  in  1823,  a  series  of  hourly  meteorological  observations,  which 
have  disclosed  some  most  important  general  laws  respecting  the  distribution  of 
temperature.  These  observations  were  carried  on  at  Leith  Fort  by  the  nonconmiis- 
sioned  officers  of  the  garrison,  during  1824,  1825,  1826,  and  1827 ;  but  suppressed 
in  1828  by  order  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rogers,  under  circumstances  which  we  have 
neither  room  to  describe  nor  temper  to  characterize. 

▼OL.  xLiii.  Ko.  86.  —  Q.R.  42  influence. 
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influence,  or  the  personal  favour  of  the  patrons,  the  actual  number 
considered  as  the  rewards  of  eminence  is  greatly  diminished. 
Few,  however,  though  they  be,  they  will  operate  as  an  excitement 
to  the  young  philosopher  in  his  sacrifice  of  all  other  professional 
expectations ;  but  the  benefit  thus  conferred  upon  science  is,  in 
our  opinion,  far  outweighed  by  the  baneful  influence  which  such 
sitAiations  produce  on  the  philosopher  who  obtains  them.  In  this 
age  of  extended  and  diluted  knowledge,  popular  science  bas 
become  the  staple  of  an  extensive  trade,  in  which  charlatans  are 
the  principal  dealers.  No  sooner  is  a  professor  installed  behind 
the  counter  of  his  lecture-room,  than  it  becomes  his  single  object 
to  enrich  himself  with  the  fees  of  his  ready  money  customers.  His 
handbills  announce  the  qualities  of  his  wares  ;  —  the  cups  and 
balls  and  the  fire-works  of  science  are  summoned  into  requisition, 
and  by  the  legerdemain  and  alchemy  of  his  art  he  transmutes  his 
baser  metals  into  gold. 

If,  whatis  not  uncommon,  the  individual  never  studied  his  science 
till  he  became  a  teacher  of  it,  he  will  enter  con  amore  into  the  spirit 
of  divertissements  so  well  suited  to  his  genius  and  acquirements. 
But  if  his  ambition  has  been  that  of  fame,  and  his  career  that  of 
discovery,  by  what  process  is  he  to  descend  into  the  popular 
arena  of  a  lecture-room  ?  If  he  teaches  his  science  as  a  chain  of 
demonstrated  truths,  his  auditors  are  incapable  of  following  him ; 
and  he  must  either  bring  himself  to  the  level  of  the  humblest 
illustrations,  or  surrender  the  emoluments  which  are  to  support 
himself  and  his  family.  He  has,  indeed,  no  alternative.  He  is 
forced  to  become  a  commercial  speculator,  and  under  the  dead 
weight  of  its  degrading  influence,  his  original  researches  are  either 
neglected  or  abandoned.  The  mammon  of  knowledge  has  be- 
guiled many  of  her  most  ardent  votaries,  and  some  of  our  proudest 
intellects  h^ve  fallen  in  their  attempts  to  explore  the  Eldorado  of 
science. 

In  the  case  of  chairs,  where  the  emoluments  are  derived 
principally  from  a  salary,  or  where  no  duty  at  all  is  performed,  or 
where  the  subject  is  of  an  unpopular  nature,  such  as  the  higher 
mathematics,  &c,  the  professor  has  no  sacrifice  to  make  either  of 
time  or  of  scientific  character,  and  he  is  enabled  to  fKirsue  bis 
researches,  and  along  with  his  own  fame  to  advance  that  of  his 
university  and  of  his  country.  These,  therefore,  are  the  only 
university  appointments  which  are  of  real  use  in  the  promotion  of 
science. 

For  the  truth  of  these  views  we  might  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  many  distinguished  names,  but  facts  speak  more  loudly  than 
authorities.  Mr  Babbage  has  asserted,  that '  the  great  inven- 
tions of  the  age  are  not,  with  us  at  least,  always  produced  in 
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QTiiversitiefl;'  but  we  go  much  farther,  and  maintain,  that  the 
great  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  England 
during  the  last  century  have  been  made  without  the  precincts  of 
our  universities.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  recall  the 
labours  of  Bradley,  Dollond,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Maskelyne, 
Rnmford,  Watt,  Wollaston,  Young,  Davy,  and  Chenevix ;  and 
among  the  living,  to  mention  the  names  of  Dalton,  Ivory,  Brown, 
Hatchett,  Pond,  Herschel,  Babbage,  Henry,  Barlow,  South, 
Faraday,  Murdoch,  and  Christie ;  nor  need  we  have  any  hesitation 
in  adding,  that  within  the  last  fifteen  years  not  a  single  discovery 
or  invention,  of  prominent  interest,  has  been  made  in  our  col- 
leges, and  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  all  the  eight  universities 
of  Great  Britain  who  is  at  present  known  to  be  engaged  in  any 
train  of  original  research. 

Since  our  scientific  men  then  can  find  no  asylum  in  our  uni-  * 
versities,  and  are  utterly  abandoned  by  our  government,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  what  are  their  occupations,  and  how  are  they 
saved  from  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  which  have  so  often 
embittered  the  peace,  and  broken  the  spirit  of  neglected  eenius  ? 
Some  of  them  squeeze  out  a  miserable  sustenance  as  teachers  of 
elementary  mathematics  in  our  military  academies,  where  they 
submit  to  mortifications  not  easily  borne  by  an  enlightened 
mind.  More  waste  their  hours  in  the  drudgery  of  private  lec- 
turing, while  not  a  few  are  torn  from  the  fascination  of  original 
research,  and  compelled  to  waste  their  strength  in  the  compo- 
sition of  treatises  for  periodical  works  and  popular  compilations.* 
Nay,  so  thoroughly  is  the  spirit  of  science  subdued,  and  so 
paltry  are  the  honours  of  successful  inquiry,  that  even  well- 
remunerated  professors,  and  others  who  enjoy  a  competent  in- 
dependence and  sufficient  leisure,  and  are  highly  fitted  by  their 
talents  to  advance  the  interests  of  science,  are  found  devoting 
themselves  to  professional  authorship,  and  thus  robbing  their 
country  of  those  services  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need. 

•  In  1817,  the  year  before  Dr  Young  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  with  a  salary  of  500/  per  annum,  his  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  pro- 
feflsiooal  anthorship,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  correspon- 
dent :  *  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  from  you  at  ell  times  any  account  of  your 
interesting  investigations  ;  but  do  not  send  me  any  information  you  are  not  prepared 
to  have  mentioned  again,  for  I  am  always  scribbling  something  anonymous,  and  I 
am  very  capable  of  introducing  your  experiments,  where  perhaps  you  would  not  wish 
them  to  appear  — but  I  cannot  help  it  —  I  can  only  give  you  fair  warning.  I  have 
indeed  very  lately  been  entering  into  some  optical  subjects  pretty  much  at  large  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  them  for  a  long  time.'  How- 
ever valuable  Dr  Young^s  compositions  are,  yet  his  fame  rests  upon  his  optical  dis- 
coveries, and  science  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  direction  of  his  talents  to  any 
other  subject.  His  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Board  of  Longitude  did 
hoaour  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  had  Providence  spared  his  valuable  life,  we  should 
have  witnetsedf  in  lii«  tciantifio  difcoreriesi  the  kappj  influence  of  tlie  leisure  wliicli 
it  gave  him. 

Having 
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Having  thus  exhibited  what  we  coneeive  is  a  correet  pietare 
of  the  degraded  state  of  science  in  England,  it  may  be  expected 
that  some  means  should  be  suggested  for  its  revival ;  but  these 
means  are  so  very  obvious,  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have 
anticipated  them. 

The  first  remedy  which  suggests  itself  relates  to  the  condilioo 
of  our  universities.  The  principal  object  of  all  university  ap- 
pointments is  to  provide  the  best  possible  system  of  instruction 
for  the  young,  and  whatever  interferes  with  this  must  be  regarded 
as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  When  a  candidate  of 
popular  talents  and  practical  skill  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  is 
opposed  to  a  philosopher  of  great  name  and  profound  acquire* 
ments,  the  patrons  of  the  chair  are  placed  in  a  dilemma  of  un* 
usual  difficulty.  Their  first  impulse  has  always  been  to  reward 
the  man  of  genius,  and  to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  glory  round 
the  institution  over  which  they  preside.  They  fondly  hope,  that 
the  fame  of  his  talents  will  attract  crowds  of  admiring  disciples, 
and  that  his  example  and  his  counsels  will  rouse  and  foster  the 
genius  of  his  pupils.  But  these  advantages,  however  real,  are 
dearly  purchased  by  the  rejection  of  a  popular  teacher^  who 
zealously  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  labours  of  instruction. 

This  difficulty  may  be  removed  in  two  ways :  professorsbi)^ 
might  be  established  for  the  maintenance  of  men  of  genina, 
^hose  duty  should  be  limited  to  the  advancement  of  science  by 
their  original  researches,  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  mea 
who  hold  out  the  promise  of  great  acquirements ;  or  if  aoeii 
endowments  should  be  considered  as  too  much  for  the  liberaiity 
of  government,  same  of  the  existing  professorships  might  he 
doubly  filled,  by  an  Emeritus  professor  of  high  name,  and  by  a 
popular  deputy  appointed  either  by  the  professor  or  by  the  patron. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  economy,  and  would  ensure  every 
advantage  to  the  university  and  to  the  pupils.  When  the  income 
of  the  chair  amounts  to  from  6001  to  1000^  or  upwards,  this  plan 
is  perfectly  practicable ;  but  we  conceive,  that  even  when  it  is 
6tljr  600f  or  7001  under  one  professor,  the  circumstance  of  the 
chair  being  filled  by  two —  a  popular  lecturer  and  a  gifted  philo- 
sopher,  would  of  itself  render  its  emoluments  sufficient  for  die 
maintenance  of  both.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
London  University  or  King's  College  should  have  commenced  ita 
career,  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry —  Dr  Young,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  — 
Dr  WbUaston,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy, 
aind  Mr  Ivory,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics,  would  not 
such  names  have  attracted  crowds  of  pupils,  not  only  firom  ererj 
I*n  of  the  kingdotn,  but 'from  th^  Remotest  corner  of  Europe  ? 

Id 
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.0  like  maimer^  the  arrangement  which  we  have  proposed,  though 
on  a  much  more  limited  scale,  would  jet  produce  proportional 
effects. 

But  this  is  not  a  mere  speculation.  It  may  be  said  to  exist  to 
a  certain  degree  in  all  cases  of  superannuation,  where  the  salarj 
is  received  by  the  incumbent,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fees 
by  his  colleague  or  assistant,*  and  we  believe  it  actually  exists  in 
several  foreign  universities.  In  the  English  universities  and  in 
that  of  Dublin  some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  in  cases 
where  the  chairs  have  been  endowed  by  individuals,  but  in  Scot- 
land DO  such  difficulty  is  presented.  A  royal  commission  exists 
»t  this  moment  for  improving  the  Scottish  universities,  but  with 
a  iataUty  characteristic  of  a  government  which  knows  little  an4 
cares  less  about  the  interests  of  philosophy,  there  is  not  in  that  com'- 
mission  a  single  man  of  science.  They  are  said  to  have  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Professorship  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  Edinburgh  as  a  sinecure,  and  to  have  proposed  to  double  the 
duty  of  the  professors — measures  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
that  university  as  a  seat  of  science^^  however  useful  the  last  of 
them  may  be  to  it  as  a  seat  of  education. 

The  next  remedy  which  we  have  to  suggest  for  the  revival  of 
seience,  relates  to  the  organization  of  our  scientific  societies ;  an4 
if  anything  really  effectual  is  ever  to  be  done,  it  can  be  accom- 
pUsbed  ody  by  such  a  measure.  Actuated  by  an  ardent  zeal 
for  its  interests,  Mr  Babbage  h^  pointed  out  many  defects  both  - 
in  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  Royal  Society,  which 
ought  to  be  instantly  remedied.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  would  doubtless  be 
able  to  find  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  the  management  of  their 
afiisdrs.  Such  defects,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  treat  with  in* 
dolgence.  Persons  who  are  deeply  occupied  with  their  own 
studies  and  affairs,  cannot  devote  much  personal  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  societies  of  which  they  happen  to  be  influential 
members.  It  is  often  necessary  indeed,  for  the  benefit  of  an 
institution,  to  break  its  own  rules ;  and  when  such  an  act  ema- 
nates from  good  intentions,  we  must  view  it  as  a  virtue  rather  than 
as  a  crime.  We  are  persuaded,  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
Mr  Davies  Gilbert  feels  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  would  willingly  promote  any  reform  necessary 
to  its  improvement ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  same  liberal 

■  ''''> 

*  During  the  twenty  years  that  Professor  Playfair  filled  the  mathematical  Chair  at 
Sdinburgh,  Dr  Ferguson  received  the  salary. 

t  We  allude  to  the  future  :  for  in  a  university  where  science  is  not  pursued  for  Ht 
owo  sake,  where  original  research  is  abandoned,  and  where  three  or  four  of  the  pro^ 
feasors  occupy  their  superabundant  leisure  in  editing  periodical  works,  an  augmenta- 
tion of  duty  might  have  an  useful  effect. 
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spirit  exists  among  the  office-bearers  of  the  Edinburgh  and  DuUin 
institutions. 

But  there  is  one  censure,  not  mentioned  by  Mr  Babbage, 
which,  we  think,  all  these  institutions  have  deeply  incurred. 
They  have  not  employed  their  influence  with  the  government, 
either  in  staying  its  destroying  arm,  in  calling  into  action  its 
powers  of  doing  good,  or  in  demanding  its  bounty  for  those  dis- 
tinguished men  who  were  especially  placed  under  their  patronage. 
If  these  three  societies,  represented  by  such  eminent  presidents  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr  Brinkley  (Bishop  of  Cloyne),  and  Mr 
Davies  Gilbert,  had  combined  to  save  the  Board  of  Longitude, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  government  could  have  resisted  their 
appeal ;  and  if  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  on  whom  the  obli- 
gation lay,  had  represented,  to  the  proper  quarter,  the  pre-emi- 
nent services  of  Mr  Dalton  and  Mr  Ivory,  these  great  men  would 
have  held  a  more  comfortable  and  a  more  prominent  position  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen. 

The  changes  which  Mr  Babbage  has  proposed  upon  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  judicious  though  they  be,  are  too  slight  to 
produce  any  decided  results  ;  and  unless  government  shall  grant 
salaries  to  a  certain  number  of  its  most  distinguished  men  of  sci- 
ence, as  is  done  in  every  other  country,  no  effectual  improvement 
can  take  place.  In  return  for  this  bounty,  the  society  would  be, 
as  it  were,  the  scientific  advisers  of  the  crown.  They  would 
superintend  public  experiments,  report  on  all  scientific  measures 
submitted  to  government,  and,  in  short,  perform  those  multi- 
farious and  valuable  duties  which  are  so  admirably  discharged  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  This  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Society  might  easily  be  effected  without  disturbing 
the  position  of  its  other  members.  These  members,  though  much 
more  numerous,  would  form  a  class  corresponding  to  the  acadi- 
midens  lihres  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  who  receive  no  salary, 
and  perform  none  of  the  professional  duties  of  the  stipendiary 
members. 

But  however  desirable  these  changes  would  be  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, their  influence  would  be  limited  and  their  operation 
cramped,  unless  our  literary  and  scientific  men  are  allowed,  like 
other  ranks  in  society,  to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  No 
statute,  indeed,  disqualifies  them  from  holding  the  titles  which  re- 
ward the  services  of  other  men  ;  but  custom,  as  powerful  as  Statute, 
has  torn  all  such  hopes  from  their  grasp  ;  and  while  the  mere  pos- 
sessor of  animal  courage,  one  of  the  most  common  qualities  of  the 
species,  has  been  loaded  with  every  variety  of  honour,  the  possessor 
of  the  highest  endowments  of  the  mind, — he  whom  the  Almighty 
has  chosen  o  make  known  the  laws  and  mysteries  of  his  works, — he 
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who  has  devoted  bis  life,  and  sacrificed  his  health  and  the  interests 
of  his  family,  in  the  most  profound  and  ennobling  pursuits,  —  is 
allowed  to  live  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  to  sink  into  the  grave 
without  one  mark  of  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 
And  why  does  England  thus  persecute  the  votaries  of  her  sci- 
ence ?  Why  does  she  depress  them  to  the  level  of  her  hewers  of 
wood  and  her  drawers  of  water  ?  It  is  because  science  flatters  no 
courtier,  mingles  in  no  political  strife,  and  brings  up  no  reserve 
to  the  minister,  to  swell  his  triumph  or  break  his  fall.  She  is  per- 
secuted because  she  is  virtuous  ;  dishonoured  because  she  is  weak. 
^  Amongst  the  various  proposals  for  eDcouraging  scieDce  (says  our 
totbor),  the  institution  of  an  order  of  merit  has  been  suggested, 
it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  whilst  in  most  of  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  such  orders  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding,  by  honorary 
distioctions,  the  improvers  of  the  arts  of  life,  or  successful  discoverers 
in  science,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  established  in  England. 

^Our  orders  of  knighthood  are  favourable  only  to  military  distinc- 
tion. It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  for  such  institutions,  that 
they  are  a  cheap  mode  of  rewarding  science ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  objected,  that  they  would  diminish  the  Value  of  such 
honorary  distinctions  by  making  them  common.  The  latter  objection 
is  of  little  weight,  because  the  numbers  who  pursue  science  are  few, 
and  probably  will  long  continue  so.  .  .  •  Another  proposal,  of  a 
similar  kind,  has  also  been  talked  of, —  one  which  it  may  appear 
almost  ridiculous  to  suggest  in  England,  but  which  would  be  con- 
sidered so  in  no  other  country.  It  is  to  ennoble  some  of  the  greatest 
scientific  benefactors  of  their  country.  Not  to  mention  political  causes, 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  are  constantly  recruited  from  the  army,  the 
navy^  and  the  bar.  Why  should  not  the  family  of  that  man,  whose 
name  is  imperishably  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  be  enrolled 
amongst  the  nobility  of  his  country  ?  In  ability  and  profit,  not  merely 
to  that  country,  but  to  the  human  race,  his  deeds  may  proudly  claim 
comparison  even  with  the  most  splendid  of  those  achieved  by  classes 
so  rich  in  glorious  recollections.'  —  p.  198. 

The  experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  however,  forbids  us  to 
indulge  in  such  reasonable  expectations,  and  in  the  list  of  honours 
which  have  been  conferred  since  the  peace  of  1816  there  are  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  this  prohibition.  No  fewer  than  97  Knights 
Grand  Crosses,  164  Knights  Commanders,  and  a  whole  regiment 
of  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  have  been  appointed 
since  that  period :  these  are  all  military  and  naval  men ;  and, 
though  the  order  does  admit  the  civil  servants  and  benefactors  of 
the  state,  yet  only  fifteen  of  this  class  have  been  appointed,  and 
not  one  of  these  knights  are  men  either  of  science  or  of  literature. 
In  the  long  list  of  Knights  Bachelors,  we  meet  with  a  singular 
assemblage  of  characters  — judges,  lawyers,  soldiers,  sailors,  phy- 
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mcianSy  surgeons,  apothecaries,  painters,  architects,  bookseUers, 
'  and  quack  doctors,  and  all  the  operatives  of  the  political  machine, 
are  marshalled  in  ludicrous  juxtaposition.  A  few  honoured 
names,  indeed,  grace  the  multifarous  list,  but  not  a  single  philo- 
sopher, not  a  single  literary  or  scientific*  character  is  to  be  found. 
The  reign  of  George  IV,  therefore,  however  brightly  it  has 
shone  with  deeds  of  arms,  will  derive  no  lustre  from  the  patronage 
of  science  and  philosophy.  In  the  eulogies  recently  pronounced 
upon  our  late  gracious  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  R.  Peel  characterized  his  majesty  as  the  patron  of  art  and  of 
artists.  This  tribute,  slender  as  it  is,  was  sincerely  paid,  and 
justly  merited  ;  but  its  limitation  to  a  single  branch  of  the  imiia^ 
Hve  arts  was  in  itself  a  censure  upon  the  neglect  of  all  the  higher 
departments  of  science  and  industry  ;  and  must  be  regarded  as  an 
admission,  from  the  highest  authority,  of  the  views  which  have 
occupied  the  preceding  pages.  Our  lamented  sovereign,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  higher  praise.  He  founded  two  annual  medals 
of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society,  for 
scientific  discoveries  ;  and,  with  true  liberality,  he  not  only  gave 
similar  medals  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  but  established 
ten  pensions  of  100/  each,  for  meritorious  and  not  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  This  great  service  to  the  cause  of  learning 
we  owe  to  the  patriotism  of  the  venerable  Dr  Burgess,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  so  ably  fills  the  chair  of  the  institution  wbic^ 
he  planned.  The  commencement  of  another  reign  holds  out  the 
prospect  of  a  new  epoch  ;  and,  at  a  period  when  the  warrior  rests 
from  his  toils,  we  trust  that  our  gracious  sovereign  will  take  into 
his  favour  the  cultivators  of  the  arts  of  peace  —  that  he  will  extend 
the  liberality  of  the  crown  to  every  variety  of  genius,  and  shed 
the  honours  of  the  state  upon  every  class  of  its  benefactors.  The 
reign  of  William  III,  while  it  was  endeared  to  Englishmen  by 
the  political  rights  which  it  secured,  was  rendered  illustrious  over 
Europe  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  the  noble  rewards 
which  he  received  from  his  sovereign.  Nations  who  never  heard 
of  the  former,  still  cherish  the  latter  with  affectionate  remem- 
brance ;  and  the  noble  act  of  Charles  Montague  will  be  re- 
membered when  the  revolution  of  that  day  is  forgotten  amid  the 
events  of  more  recent  convulsions. 

But  there  is  yet  another  department  of  British  interests  which 
has  experienced  the  same  depression  :  —  our  mechanical  and  che- 
mical arts  —  the  foundation  of  British  industry  —  the  basis  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  wealth.  Discoveries  in  abstract 
science,  however  rich  and  ample  may  be  their  blossom,  do  not 

*  With  the.fixception  of  8ir  B.  Seppings,  the  improver  of  our  sfaipe  of  war. 
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at  oDce  briDg  their  fruits  into  the  national  treasury.  Many  a 
winter  intervenes  between  their  spring  and  their  harvest,  and 
centuries  often  elapse  before  they  find  a  practical  application; 
but  the  inventions  of  mechanical  genius,  and  the  processes  in 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  advance  into  immediate  maturity, 
and  while  they  add  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  people, 
they,  in  the  same  proportion,  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the 
state.  All  nations,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  have 
agreed  in  protecting  the  arts  of  industry^  and  the  liberality  of  our 
ancestors  devised  a  scheme  for  the  same  purpose.  This  scheme 
constitutes  the  patent  laws  of  Great  Britain,  —  a  system  of  vicious 
and  fraudulent  legislation,  which,  while  it  creates  a  factitious 
privilege  of  little  value,  deprives  its  possessor  of  his  natural  right 
to  the  fruit  of  his  genius,  and  which  places  the  most  exalted 
officers  of  the  state  in  the  position  of  a  legalized  banditti,  who 
stab  the  inventor  through  the  folds  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
rifle  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

The  author  of  any  literary  composition,  whether  it  be  a  folio 
volume  or  a  ballad,  enjoys,  by  the  laws  of  England,  the  sole  right 
of  publishing  it  for  twenty-eight  years  certain,  and,  if  he  survives, 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  only  tax  exacted  by  the  govern- 
ment is  the  presentation  of  eleven  copies  to  the  public  libraties  of 
the  kingdom.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  an  author  in  Great 
Britain  who  is  not  grateful  to  the  legislature  for  this  wise  and 
liberal  enactment.  The  tax,  which  is  scarcely  entitled  to  that 
name,  is  a  mere  trifle,  amounting  only  to  the  price  of  the  paper 
of  eleven  copies,  if  the  work  is  a  successful  one ;  but  if  the  work 
does  not  sell,  the  tax  becomes  nothing,  for  the  eleven  copies  have 
DO  value,  and  it  is  better  for  the  author  that  they  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  public  libraries  than  converted  into  waste  paper. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  author  of  a  work  has  its  property 
secured  to  him  by  statute,  without  paying  for  the  privilege.  The 
painter,  the  engraver,  the  draftsman,  the  geographer,  the  hydro- 
grapber,  and  the  sculptor,  enjoy  the  same  valuable  right ;  and  so 
complete  is  the  protection  extended  by  the  law,  that  piracy  is 
almost  unknown,  and  works  thus  secured  constitute  a  property 
which  can  be  transferred  with  as  much  safety  as  land  or  stock. 

The  case,  however,  is  very  different  with  the  inventor  of  new 
machines  and  the  discoverer  of  new  arts.  He  who  has  invented 
a  new  steam-engine  cannot,  like  the  author  of  a  new  romance, 
dispose  of  it  forthwith.  He  must  devote  himself  night  and 
day  to  the  practical  application  of  his  principle :  he  must  con- 
struct models  and  perform  experiments,  and  work  either  in 
the  dark  or  with  the  assistance  of  tried  friends,  lest  some  pirate 
robs  him  of  his  idea,  and  brings  it  earlier  into  use.    When  his 
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views  are  completed,  and  his  hopes  of  pecuniary  reimburse- 
ment raised,  he  applies  for  that  privilege  which  the  patent  laws 
hold  out  to  him  ;  but,  before  he  can  receive  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  invention  throughout  the  British  dominions,  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  down  the  sum  (to  him,  in  all  likelihood,  enormous)  of  3001 
or  4001 — a  direct  tax  upon  his  genius  —  not  upon  the  products 
of  his  genius,  for  nothing  is  yet  produced. 

Now,  the  invention,  thus  loaded  with  a  tax  of  3501,  must  belong 
to  one  of  five  classes  :  — 

1 .  It  may  be  one  of  inestimable  and  immediate  value,  not  only 
to  the  country,  but  to  the  human  race  —  such  as  the  steam-engine 
or  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  therefore  capable  of  rewarding 
the  labours  of  its  author. 

2.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  intrinsic  value,  which,  from  the 
extent  of  the  demand,  may  give  employment  to  many  idle  hands 
•—require  for  its  construction  many  taxable  materials,  and  form  aa 
article  of  export,  so  as  to  become  profitable  to  the  community ,  and 
thus  reward  the  ingenuity  of  its  author. 

3.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  but 
which,  from  the  state  of  the  arts  and  other  causes,  does  not  corae 
into  actual  use  till  the  period  of  the  privilege  is  expired. 

4.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  first  classes, 
and  yet  the  demand  may,  from  its  very  nature,  be  so  limited,  and 
the  expense  of  bringing  it  into  use  so  great,  that  the  profits  are 
nothing,  or  at  all  events  less  than  350^,  the  price  of  the  patent. 

5.  It  may  be  an  invention  of  no  use  at  all,  and  one  which 
evinces  the  folly  of  the  patentee  who  seeks  for  a  privilege,  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  government  who  grants  it. 

Now,  in  the  two  first  of  these  cases,  is  it  just  or  honourable  that 
an  inventor,  who  has  performed  such  great  services  to  his  country, 
should  be  taxed  with  350^  for  performing  these  very  services,  even 
though  he  shall  be  remunerated  by  his  patent  ?  In  the  third  and 
fourth  case,  is  it  just  that  an  inventor  should  pay  3502  for  bringing 
into  use  a  valuable  invention,  by  which  he  has  been  either  wholly 
or  partly  ruined  ?  Or  is  it  just,  in  the  fifth  case,  that  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  sanguine  projector  should  be  fined  350f  for  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  giving  a  new  manufacture 
to  the  state  ? 

There  is  no  principle  of  equity  upon  which  such  a  tax  can  be 
defended,  even  if  the  statute,  by  which  it  is  levied,  confers  a  real 
and  substantial  privilege.  But  the  privilege  actually  conferred  is 
almost  wholly  illusory,  because  it  can  be  set  aside  upon  the  most 
frivolous  grounds  ;  and  a  patent  right  can  never  be  considered  as 
transferable  property  till  its  validity  has  been  tried  before  a  court 
of  law,  at  an  expense  of  one  or  more  thousand  pounds. 

It 
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It  will  DO  doubt  be  said  that  the  uncertainty  of  a  patent  right 
arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  protecting  a  me- 
chanical invention  or  a  process  in  the  arts  ;  but  this  difficulty,  or 
rather  this  incapacity  of  our  legislators  to  devise  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  productions  of  skill,  instead  of  authorising  them  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  inventions  which  they  are  unable  to  defend,  should 
have  led  them  to  confer  bounties  or  rewards  upon  those  who  risk 
their  time  and  their  fortune  in  labours,  which  are  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  protection  of  the  law. 

If  we  take  the  average  number  of  patents  at  150  every  year,  ahd 
the  average  expense  so  low  as  300^,  the  sum  paid  annually  by  in- 
ventors will  be  about  45,000^,  of  which  about  7000^  passes  into 
the  treasury,  while  the  remaining  38,000^  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  This  tax,  heavy  as  it  is,  is  scarcely 
felt  by  wealthy  inventors,  but  it  operates  as  an  absolute  prohibi>- 
tion  against  the  poor  inventor;  and,  consequently,  against  nine- 
tenths  of  those  individuals  who  are  most  capable  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  arts. 

Such  is  a  faint  pictute  of  the  evils  of  our  patent  laws  — evils 
which  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed,  in  1829,  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
Their  report,  which  is  printed,  contains  much  important  informa- 
tion ;  but  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses,  relative  to  the  conse- 
quences of  making  patents  cheap,  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  superficial  inquiry^  They 
are  almost  all  of  opinion  that  patents  should  not  be  too  cheap^ 
lest  the  country  should  be  inundated  with  them.  One  individual 
only,  Mr  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  has  viewed  the  subject  with  the 
feelings  of  a  patriot  and  the  sagacity  of  a  philosopher. 

^  I  would  propose  patents,^  says  be,  ^  to  be  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  copyrights,  or  father  as  statuary.  ...  If  I  take  a  piece 
of  clay,  and  model  the  likeness  of  a  human  head,  or  any  other  form 
that  my  fancy  may  dictate,  and  cast  a  copy  of  the  tame  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  I  have  a  patent  or  exclusive  right  to  sell  copies  of  it,  by  merely 
putting  my  name  and  date  of  publication  upon  each  copy  ;  but  if  I  take 
the  same  piece  of  clay,  and  spend  the  same  time  upon  it,  and  model  an 
useful  article  —  a  teapot,  for  instance,  and  cast  it  in  metal,  I  must  pay 
from  100/  to  400/  for  a  patent  for  that  article.  ...  If  patents 
were  given  free  of  cost,  tbe  public  would  be  benefited  by  the  inven* 
tioos  of  the  sober-minded ;  and  thus  a  source  of  permanent  wealth 
to  the  country  would  be  opened.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  many 
cases  in  which  a  poor  inventor  has  remained  poor,  while  tbe  capitalist 
has  realised  a  great  fortune  by  the  invention.  ...  I  firmly  believe 
I  am,  at  tbe  present  moment,  the  confidential  depositary  of  important 
lorentioDS^  which,  if  they  could  be  patented  free  of  cost,  and  thus 
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become  marketable  commodities,  they  would  immediately  occasion  em- 
ployment  to  thousands  of  people.' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  if 
patents  were  made  too  cheap,  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience^  Without 
noticing  the  novelty  of  the  principle  of  taxing  inventors  for  the 
convenience  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  towns,  we  may  ask  if 
the  manufacturers  here  referred  to  are  the  pirates  who  lie  in  wait 
for  the  poor  man's  inventions,  or  the  respectable  tradesmen  who 
would  scorn  to  touch  the  property  of  their  neighbour?  The  for- 
mer do  not  deserve  our  sympathy,  and  the  latter  do  not  require  it. 
If  the  tradesman  has  been  in  the  previous  use  of  the  invention, 
no  patent  can  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  use  it;  nay,  the 
patent  itself  falls,  and  the  invention  is  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
munity. But  if  an  increase  in  the  number  of  patents  is  an  evil, 
which  no  sensible  man  can  admit,  the  best  way  of  diminishing 
their  number  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  granted  for  frivolous 
and  ludicrous  objects,  and  not  to  tax  the  wise  and  the  poor,  and 
thus  suppress  inventions  of  real  utility  to  the  nation. 

In  1829,  for  example,  the  number  of  patents  in  actual  operation 
was  1855.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  total  abolition  of  fees 
should  raise  that  number  to  5000,  the  consequences  would  be  the 
same  as  if  the  number  of  books  and  pieces  of  statuary,  &c,  were 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  chance  ot  piracy  and 
litigation  may  be  said  to  be  increased,  because  the  number  of 
articles  capable  of  being  pirated  has  been  augmented ;  but  as  a 
Tery  great  portion  of  the  additional  number  of  patents  must  be 
for  inventioi>s  of  trivial  value,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  their 
invasion,  and  litigation  never  takes  place  but  in  the  case  of 
patents  that  are  either  rewarding,  or  likely  to  reward,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  patentee.  But  even  if  the  abolition  of  fees 
should  introduce  a  new  source  of  litigation,  it  would  entirely 
put  an  end  to  those  ruinous  and  expensive  lawsuits  which 
arise  from  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spedjicafion  and  other  causes. 
In  place  of  injurious  consequences,  great  and  incalculable  be- 
nefits would  immediately  arise  from  the  abolition  of  fees.  The 
inventive  genius  of  the  nation  would  be  instantly  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  every  species  of  manufacture,  and  new  sources 
of  wealth  and  of  revenue  would  be  created.  Mr  B.  Rotch 
states,  on  his  personal  knowledge,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  pa- 
tents that  would  be  brought  ouf,  if  the  expense  and  hazards  of  the 
present  system  were  diminished ;  and  we  can  add  also,  that  we 
know  of  many  valuable  inventions  that  have  been  kept  secret 
for  years,  and  which  will  probably  die  with  their  inventors. 

But  in  whatever  light  we  view  the  abolition  of  patent  fees,  it 
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must  be  admitted  that  a  real  difficulty  exists  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  inventors.  When  a  patentee  applies  for  an  exclusive 
privilege,  there  are  two  parties  whose  interests  are  supposed  to 
be  at  stake  —  the  inventor^  and  the  public^  as  represented  by  the 
government.  These  parties  meet  on  the  understood  principle, 
that  the  one  has  a  secret  to  communicate^  and  the  other  a  pri- 
vilege to  confer  in  return.  The  conditions  required  from  the 
patentee  are,  that  he  really  possesses  a  secret,  and  honestly  com-' 
municates  it.  If  either  of  these  conditions  is  not  complied  with, 
the  privilege  granted  by  the  government  is  null  and  void.  In 
order  to  ensure  to  the  community  the  advantages  of  the  invention, 
the  patentee  makes  affidavit  that,  to  the  best  of  bis  belief,  the 
invention  is  new,  and  that  he  is  the  sole  inventor;  and  he  com- 
municates the  particulars  of  his  secret  in  a  document  called  the 
Specification.  Hence,  if  the  invention  has  been  made  or  prac- 
tised previously,  or  if  the  patentee  has  acquired  the  secret  from 
another,  or  if  he  has  incautiously  made  it  known,  or  if  his  specifi- 
cation does  not  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  it  —  in  all  these  cases 
the  patent  becomes  void,  and  may  be  formerly  cancelled  by  aa 
application  to  the  crown. 

Now,  this  distressing  result  may  arise  either  from  fraud,  or  from 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  patentee.  If  he  knew  that  his  inven- 
tion was  old,  or  if  he  concealed  the  true  secret  of  it  from  the 
public,  then  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  him  for  the  forfeiture 
of  his  privilege,  and  he  is  justly  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  360f ; 
but  if  the  patentee  is  an  honest  man,  who  not  only  is  the  true 
author  of  the  invention,  but  has  obtained  the  highest  profes- 
sional assistance  to  enable  him  to  communicate  faithfully  and 
clearly  his  invention  to  the  public,  then  the  repeal  of  such  a 
patent  must  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  oppression  and  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  It  is  an  act  of  oppression,  because 
the  law  deprives  him  of  the  part  of  the  invention  which  may  really 
belong  to  him,  and  which  he  has  clearly  and  faithfully  described ; 
and  it  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  because  the  government  retains  pos- 
session of  the  large  sum  of  money  by  which  the  cancelled  privi- 
lege has  been  purchased.  Thus,  despoiled  of  his  invention,  and 
robbed  of  his  all,  the  poor  man  is  sent  back  to  his  starving 
family,  branded  with  the  character  of  a  plagiarist,  and  ruined  by 
the  costs  of  the  very  action  by  which  he  has  been  deprived  of  his 
rights. 

In  the  preceding  case  we  have  supposed  that  the  inventor  had, 
without  his  knowledge,  been  anticipated  in  some  part  of  his  in- 
vention ;  but  even  when  the  patentee  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  ^ 
original  inventor  —  when  his  invention  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
.national  benefit,  and  when  he  has  rigorously  fulfilled  all  his  obli- 
gations 
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gations  to  the  public,  yet  the  law  contrives,  on  the  most  frivolous 
and  vexatious  grounds,  to  rob  him  of  his  privilege.  In  fortj-nine 
trials  on  the  validity  of  patents,  no  fewer  than  thirty  patents  have 
been  repealed,  and  in  all  these  oases  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  public  were  losers  rather  than  gainers  by  the  decision ; 
while,  in  all  the  cases  where  valuable  patents  have  been  sustained, 
the  public  have  been  as  great  gainers  as  the  patentee.  As  this 
^is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  we  believe  has  never  yet  been 
taken,  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  a  reference  to  well- 
known  facts.  When  Sir  R.  Arkwright  secured  by  patent  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  his  spinning  machinery,  he  sold  licenses  for  making 
and  using  it  to  a  great  extent ;  but  when  the  patent  was  repealed, 
his  rivals  in  trade  received  no  other  benefit  than  the  exemp- 
tion from  paying  the  license,  and  this  only  for  a  few  years  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term.  Now,  the  price  of  this  license  was 
so  trivial,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  concerns  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  the  same  enormous  fortunes  would  have 
been  realized  whether  the  patent  stood  or  fell.  Had  the  patent 
remained  in  force,  each  manufacturer  had  a  motive  to  invent  and 
improve,  so  as  to  relieve  himself  from  the  license  by  the  use  of 
new  machinery ;  but  the  moment  the  patent  was  thrown  open, 
and  all  the  manufacturers  placed  on  the  same  level,  this  powerful 
stimulus  to  invention  was  removed. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  celebrated  con- 
tested patents  of  Watt  and  DoUond  ;  the  first  of  which  was  nearly 
lost,  while  the  second  was  supported  more  by  the  good  feeling  of 
the  judge  than  by  the  application  of  a  sound  principle  of  law. 
Had  these  two  patents  been  repealed,  the  public  would  have  lost 
those  enormous  advantages  which  they  derived  from  all  the  sub- 
sequent labours  of  Watt  and  Dollond.  Mr  Watt,  and  his 
eminent  partner,  Mr  Boulton,  brought  the  steam-engine  to  such 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
minor  improvements,  their  engines  at  this  moment  surpass  those 
of  every  rival  manufacturer ;  and  such  were  the  exertions  of 
Dollond,  after  the  confirmation  of  his  patent,  that  the  achromatic 
telescope  has  not  received  a  single  improvement  from  any  of  his 
English  rivals.  When  those  patents  expired,  rival  manufacturers 
derived  immediate  advantage  from  the  improvements  made  by  the 
patentees ;  and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public  and  of  the 
revenue,  all  Europe  was  long  supplied  with  the  steam-engines 
and  the  achromatic  telescopes  of  England. 

It  would  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  legal  des- 
potism, could  we  exhibit  a  detail  of  the  specific  grounds  on 
which  individual  patents  have  been  attacked  or  repealed  ;  but 
our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  state  a  few  simple  eases.     The 
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celebrated  patent  of  Mr  Watt  was  nearly  lost,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  a  principle,  (viz,  the  principle  of  separate  con- 
densation,) and  not  for  a  vendible  substance.  The  judges  were 
divided,  and  no  decision  was  pronounced  ;  but  in  a  subsequent 
trial  the  ^patent  was  supported.  In  1813  Lord  Cochrane  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  lighting  cities,  towns,  and  villages  ; 
and  in  bis  specification  he  described  a  new  lampy  most  ingeniously 
suited  to  those  special  purposes.  This  patent  was  repealed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  patent  should  have  been  taken  for  an  im- 
proved lamp.  Mr  Jessop  took  out  a  patent  for  a  new  watch^ 
whereas  only  a  particular  movement  in  the  watch  was  new.  The 
court  held  that  the  patent  should  have  been  for  the  particular 
movement  only,  and  in  consequence  of  this  it  was  repealed. 
Now,  this  decision  would  have  been  just,  had  the  patentee 
claimed  a  right  to  the  old  parts  of  the  watch ;  but  this  he  did  not, 
and  therefore  the  public  could  not  be  injured  by  its  being  called 
a  new  watch.  But  independent  of  this,  we  maintain  that  old  and 
new  parts  combined  constitute  a  new  whole  —  a  machine  which 
never  existed  before  ;  and  however  few  be  the  new  parts,  and 
however  numerous  the  old,  yet,  if  the  new  parts  enable  the  whole 
machine  to  produce  a  new  effect,  or  a  better  effect  than  was  ever 
produced  before,  the  whole  machine  is  a  new  one. 

A  most  extraordinary  decision  was  given  by  Lord  EUenborough, 
in  1817,  in  the  case  of  Metcalfs  patent  for  a  tapered  hair  or  head 
brush.  This  most  ingenious  invention,  which  has  now  come  into 
general  use,  is  a  brush  in  which  the  central  bristles  of  each  cluster 
project  a  little  beyond  the  rest,  and  thus  enable  the  brush  to  pene* 
trate  the  hair  much  better  than  when  the  bristles  areof  equal  length. 
Rival  brush  makers  applied  for  a  repeal  of  the  patent ;  and  the 
following  is  the  account  of  the  decision,  given  by  Mr  Farey. 

^Lord  EUenborough,  —  "  Tapering  means  gradually  converging  to  a 
point:  according  to  the  specification,  the  bristles  would  be  of  unequal 
length,  bat  there  could  be  no  tapering.  If  that  word  be  used  in  its 
general  sense^  the  description  is  defective ;  if  the  term  has  by  usage 
of  trade  a  different  meaning,  it  may  be  received  in  its  perverted 
sense ;  but  I  cannot  hold  out  any  prospect  that  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  grammatical  consideration  (//)  can  be  removed."  Ai\er  some 
farther  evidence,  which  did  not  remove  the  difficulty,  his  Lordship 
advised  the  jury  to  find,  that  it  was  not  a  tapering^  but  only  an  unequal 
brush.  —  Verdict  for  the  crown.  A  motion  was  made  next  term  for  a 
new  trial,  but  was'  ^cfu^ed.'  —  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  p.  203. 

In  opposition  to  this  legal  quibble,  we  assert  that  the  brush 
was  a  tapo'ing  brush,  because  the  whole  mass  of  bristles  consti- 
tuting the  brush  diminished  by  regular  gradations  from  their 
place  of  insertion  to  their  summits.    Each  cluster  of  the  bristles 
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tapered  like  the  human  hand,  which  comes  to  its  termination  by 
the  successively  diminishing  lengths  of  the  thumb  and  the  four 
fingers  ;  and  as  the  word  ^  tapering '  is  applied  to  the  hand,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  each  cluster  of  the  brush,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  whole.  But  the  word  'taper'  does  not  imply  an  imper- 
ceptible diminution  of  thickness.  It  is  applied  to  the  finger, 
which  tapers  by  three  joints  ;  and  to  spires,  towers,  and  pagodas, 
which  undergo  successive  diminutions  per  saltum.  But  if  this 
decision  was  founded  upon  an  absurd  criticism,  the  principle  of 
law  which  would  have  given  efficacy  to  the  criticism,  had  it  been 
just,  was  still  more  absurd.  The  patent  was  set  aside  by  a  defect 
in  the  specification,  owing  to  the  supposed  improper  use  of  the 
word  '  tapering  ;'  but  this  was  one  of  those  numerous  cases  where 
a  specification  was  entirely  unnecessary  to  secure  the  tights  of  the 
public.  The  brush  itself  told  its  own  construction,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  any  man  to  see  it  without  being  able  to  make  it 
Lord  EUenborough  therefore  repealed  a  patent  for  what  was 
allowed  to  be  anew  invention, and  where  the  specification  alone, 
and  the  invention  alone,  communicated  to  the  public  the  true 
secret  of  the  inventor. 

In  1778,  when  an  action  for  infrin^ng  Sir  Richard  Ark  Wright's 
patent  for  spinning  machinery  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  the 
obscurity  and  imperfection  of  the  specification  were  urged  ;  and 
because  certain  workmen  could  not  make  the  machinery,  a  verdict 
was  given  against  the  patentee.  In  1785,  when  another  action 
was  tried  in  the  Common  Fleas,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
patenteCf  on  the  ground  that  several  witnesses  had  made  the 
machinery  from  the  specification  alone;  and  yet,  in  the  same  year, 
this  patent  was  repealed!  Such  was  the  fate  of  an  invention 
which  produced  a  saving  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  British 
wealth.  The  inventors  of  this  extraordinary  machinery  were 
Hargrave,  Arkwright,  and  Crumpton.  Hargrave's  patent  for  a 
spinning-jenny,  in  1767,  was  invaded  by  an  association  of  pirates. 
Ruined  in  his  circumstances,  and  persecuted  by  the  mob,  he  died 
in  poverty  and  want,  in  the  middle  of  a  population  that  had  grown 
rich  by  his  inventions.  Crumpton  sufiered  similar  persecutions; 
but,  after  languishing  in  poverty  during  a  long  life,  a  reward  of 
5000/  was  at  last  obtained  from  parliament.  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright suffered  great  losses  by  his  patents ;  and  yet,  after  they 
were  set  aside,  he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  along  with  many 
others  who  had  availed  themselves  of  his  inventions. 

These  observations  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  our  patent-laws,  and  will,  we  hope,  convince  him  of  the 
necesflity  for  their  repeal.    The  subject  is  supposed  to  be  beset 
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with  insuperable  difficulties,  but  these  difficulties  appear  formi- 
dable only  to  those  whose  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  present 
system.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  inventors,  as  well  as 
tboseofthe  public,  might  be  effected  by  the  following  means:  — 

1.  Every  application  for  a  patent  should  be  made  to  one  of 
three  scientific  boards  —  one  in  each  metropolis  Of  the  three  king- 
doms —  whose  especial  business  it  should  be  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  present  and  past  state  of  the  useful  arts. 

2.  If  the  board  should  determine  that  the  invention  is  new,  the 
patentee  should,  from  that  moment,  be  absolutely  secured  in  all 
the  advantages  of  his  patent  for  fourteen  years. 

8.  The  specification  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board,  and  the  patentee  should  make  oath  to  its  correctness. 

4.  If  an  inventor  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  the  board's  re- 
jecting his  invention  as  old  or  frivolous,  let  him  take  out  his 
patent  as  it  is  done  at  present,  perieiUo  petentis.  This  arrange- 
ment would  remove  entirely  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  the  decisions  of  a  board. 

If  the  board  should  grant  an  absolute  privilege  for  an  invention 
previously  used  and  abandoned,  the  patentee  would  still  deserve 
it  for  introducing  a  forgotten  invention  into  actual  use  ;  and  if  the 
invention  should  happen  to  be  in  use  by  one  or  more  individuals, 
these  individuals  might  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  situation  of 
•those  who  had  received  a  license  from  the  patentee. 

If  the  government  should  decline  to  pay  the  memb  rs  of  these 
boards,  it  might  be  done  by  fees  from  the  patentees ;  or  a  fund 
might  be  raised  by  a  tax  upon  all  patent  articles,  and  patent 
licenses.  Even  if  the  present  system  of  fees  should  remain  un- 
altered, there  is  not  a  patentee  in  the  kingdom  who  would  not 
willingly  secure  his  privilege  by  paying  a  considerable  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  board. 

Enough,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  satisfy  every  lover  of  his 
country  that  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  England  are  in  a  wretched 
state  of  depression,  and  that  their  decline  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  supineness  of  the  government ;  to  the  injudicious 
organization  of  our  scientific  boards  and  institutions  ;  to  the  indirect 
persecution  of  scientific  and  literary  men  by  their  exclusion  from 
all  the  honours  of  the  state ;  and  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
tribute  which  the  patent-law  exacts  from  inventors.  In  a  country 
which  has  so  long  derived  its  truest  greatness  from  being  the 
land  of  Newton,  and  which  is  now  rendered  illustrious  over  all 
the  earth  by  one  living  star  of  its  literature,  can  we  look  with 
indifference  at  this  prostration  of  our  intellectual  strength?  — 
can  we  behold  unmoved  the  science  of  England,  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  her  arts,  struggling  for  existence,  the  meek  and  im- 
armed  victim  of  political  strife  ?    An  association  of  our  nobility 
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clergy,  gentry,  and  philosophers,  can  alone  draw  the  attention  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  nation  to  this  blot  upon  its  fame.  Our  aris- 
tocracy will  not  decline  to  resume  their  proud  station  as  the  patrons 
of  genius  ;  and  our  Boyles,  and  Cavendishes,  and  Montagues,  and 
Howards,  will  not  renounce  their  place  in  the  scientific  annals  of 
England.  The  prelates  of  our  national  church  will  not  refuse  to 
promote  that  knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  pure  religion, 
and  those  noble  inquiries  which  elevate  the  mind,  and  prepare  it 
for  its  immortal  destination  ! 

If  this  effort  fail,  we  must  wait  for  the  revival  of  better  feeling, 
and  deplore  our  national  misfortune  in  the  language  of  (he  wise 
man — '  I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun  that  there  is  neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet 
favour  to  men  of  skill.'* 


Art.  IL  —  1.  On  Credit  Currency.    By  S.  Paulett  Scrope,  Elsq. 

London.     1830. 
2.  Mstract  Propositions  touching  Banking.     Edinburgh.     1830. 

lio  more  important  question  of  public  economy  is  likely  to 
present  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  than  that 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  ex- 
isting charter  expires  in  1833.  That  the  species  of  monopoly 
which  was  originally  conferred  upon,  and  which  to  a  certain 
extent  is  still  retained  by,  this  establishment,  has  worked  great 
practical  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  disputed :  by  preventing  more  than  six  partners  from 
joining  in  banking  speculations,  it  has  deprived  the  community 
of  incalculable  advantages.  Their  monopoly  has  enabled  the  pro- 
prietors of  Bank  stock  to  derive  a  large  extra  profit  from  the 
employment  of  their  capital ;  but  this,  although  by  no  means  a 
trifling  advantage,  reaped  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  is  a 
very  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sum  total  lost  to  us  through  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  Charter.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  esti- 
mate, we  must  also  calculate  the  sums  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  lost  in  various  districts,  through  the  failure  of  insolvent 
banks ;  and  to  this  must  be  added,  what  is  still  more  important 
and  difficult  to  compute,  the  amount  of  what  has  been  lost  through 
the  want  of  that  stimulus  to  industry  and  economy  which  is  well 
known  to  be  powerfully  applied  by  local  banks,  established  and 
conducted  on  correct  principles. 

The   proprietors  of   Bank    stock  will,  we  may  rest  assured, 
struggle  hard  to  retain  at  least  that  part  of  their  exclusive  privi- 

*  We  are  happy  to  observe  that,  frioce  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  printed  o0, 
the  hotiour  of  knighthood  has  been  conferred  on  Mr  South. 
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leges  which  prevents  the  formation  of  banking-companies,  either 
established  on  the  principle  of  joint-stock,  or  having  more  than 
six  partners,  in  the  metropoh's :  they  well  know  that  private  banks, 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  partners,  and  conducted  upon  a 
system  which  necessarily  excludes  the  public  from  all  knowledge 
of  their  affairs,  can  never  rival  their  establishment  in  general  esti- 
mation ;  and  they  are  aware  that  this  superior  credit,  as  long  as  it 
ean  be  maintained,  must  secure  to  them  the  safest  and  the  most 
lucrative  portion  of  the  banking  business  of  the  country.     On 
this  point,  however,  we  have  no  doubt  the  Bank  will  be  met 
with  effectual  resistance.     The  removal  of  the  impolitic  restric- 
tioQS  which  clog  the  trade  of  banking  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  numerous  banking  companies,  with  a  large  paid- 
up  capital,  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.     The  credit  and 
resources  of  these  institutions  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  emancipate  the  Treasury  from  its  present  dependence  upon 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  from  this  result  alone  a  considerable 
saving  would  annually  accrue  to  the  nation.  For  the  trouble  taken 
in  receiving  the  taxes,  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
conducting  the  various  other  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  Bank  now  receives  a  per  centage,  or  commission, 
which  amounts  annually  to  about  260,000^ ;  to  which  must  be 
added,  the  pro6t  derived  from  the  use  of  a  floating  balance  due  to 
the  public,  never  less  in  amount  than  four  millions  sterling.     This 
balance,  employed  in  discounting  mercantile  bills  at  the  rate  of  four 
percent,  yields  a  revenue  of  160,000^  per  annum,  which  being 
added  to  the  commission  of  260,000(,  gives  a  total  of  420,000{ 
as  the  profit  which  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  derive  every 
year  from  the  connexion  subsisting  between  that  establishment 
and  the  Treasury.     Now  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  money  transactions  must  at  once  perceive  that  this  is 
to  enormous  compensation  for  managing  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  nation.     It  should  be  recollected  that  the  transactions  of  the 
Baok  with  the  state  are  attepded  with  very  little  risk  ;  its  losses 
OD  this  account  being  limited  to  occasional  forgeries  in  the  sale 
of  stock,  which,  on  an  average  of  years,  are  of  very  trifling 
amount.     It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  the  profits  derived  by 
the  Bank  of  England  from  its  connexion  with  the  state  ought  not 
to  exceed  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labour  performed,  together 
with  an  adequate  premium  for  the  risk  incurred  from  forgeries. 
We  think  it  extremely  probable,  that  200,000^  per  annum  would 
amply  compensate  the  Bank,  for  the  labour  and  trouble  of  re- 
ceiving the  taxes,  and  paying  the  dividends  and  Treasury  orders ; 
and  we  are  quite    sure,  that  20,000^  per  annum  would  be  an 
ample  premium  to  cover  any  losses  which  it  might  sustain  from 
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forgeries ;  in  other  words,  that  the  bank  receives  at  least  S00|000( 
per  annum  from  the  public,  to  which  it  has  no  just  title.  As 
long,  in  truth,  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  permitted  to  enjoy  its 
present  monopoly,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  joint-stock  baoks, 
which  might  rival  it  in  credit  and  resources,  the  nation  is  at  its 
mercy  :  the  restrictions  on  banking  effectually  exclude  from  the 
field  all  efficient  competitors,  and  the  Treasury  must  submit  to 
any  terms,  however  extravagant,  which  the  directors  choose  to 
demand.  If  private  banks  offered  to  transact  any  branch  of  our 
pecuniary  affairs  on  more  reasonable  terms,  the  answer  of  ministers 
would  unavoidably  be,  ^  Your  credit  is  not  such  that  we,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  public  interest,  can  entrust  you  with  the  balanees 
which  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  left  in  your  hands.'  The 
proprietors  of  Bank  stock  have  thus  contrived  to  obtain  for  that 
establishment  exclusive  privileges,  which  effectually  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  rivals ;  and  then  make  the  absence  of  all  other  banks 
of  undoubted  credit  the  ground  of  extorting  an  enormous  com- 
pensation for  managing  our  money  affairs.  Private  individuals  get 
their  business  transacted  without  any  compensation  beyond  that ' 
which  accrues  from  the  use  of  the  balances  which  they  allow  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  their  bankers*,  but,  although  the  stale 
balances  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  England  bear  t 
much  higher  proportion  to  the  sum  total  of  the  national  transac- 
tions, than  the  balances  of  individuals  bear,  oh  the  average,  to  the 
amount  of  their  banking  accounts,  the  public  allows  to  the  Bank 
of  England  not  only  the  profit  arising  from  the  employment  of  tys 
balance,  which  cannot  fall  short  of  160,000(  per  annum,  but, 
over  and  above,  a  commission  amounting  to  260,000/  per  annan. 
No  wonder  that  the  proprietors  of  Bank  stock  should  cling  mar* 
dicuB  to  their  exclusive  privilege  of  acting  as  the  bankers  of  the 
state.  Theestablishmentof  additional  joint-stock  companies,  with 
a  large  paid-up  capital,  would  in  a  very  few  years  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Treasury  to  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  60  per  cent 
in  the  management  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  state. 

But  the  saving  which  would  accrue  from  a  more  economical 
management  of  these  affairs  is  one  of  the  least  advantages  whtck 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  result  from  releasing  the  trade 
of  banking  from  the  restrictions  by  which  it  is  now  hampered. 
Its  emancipation  would  raise  up  a  sound  system  of  credit  and 
accommodation,  which  has  been  long  familiar  to  our  northern 
neighbours,  but  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  but  a  very  limited 
experience.  By  affording  facilities  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
companies,  government  would  succeed  in  gradually  correcting 
the  wretched  system  of  banking  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a  drag 
upon  the  industry  of  England :  the  public,  having  the  option  ^ 
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resorting  to  banks  of  undoubted  credit  and  solvency,  would  tra- 
duallj  cease  to  entrust  their  pecuniary  transactions  to  establish- 
ments which  cannot  offer  them  an  equal  assurance  of  stability.  A 
sound  system  of  banking  would  by  degrees  spread  itself  through 
the  eountry,  without  even  calling  upon  the  legislature  to  interfere 
positively  in  the  affairs  and  management  of  any  subsisting  banks. 
Private  banks  could  not  long  maintain  a  successful  competition 
against  the  superior  resources  of  joint-stock  companies.  Many  of 
the  advantages  which  Scotland  has  derived  from  a  correct  system 
of  banking  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  proportionate  to  the 
benefits  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  reaped  from 
the  operations  of  their  banks,  are  the  losses  which  we  have  sus- 
tained from  adhering  to  a  contrary  course.  Indeed,  with  respect 
to  this  very  important  branch  of  public  economy,  we  seem  desirous 
of  showing  how  well  we  can  move  in  fetters:  we  appear  willing- 
to  clog  the  freedom  of  our  motions,  in  order  that  we  may  not  too 
rapidly  outrun  other  nations  in  the  race  of  prosperity. 

The  banking  system  of  our  neighbours  presents  three  great  and 
kading  features :  it  offers  to  the  frugal  a  safe  and  at  the  same 
time  a  profitable  depository  for  their  savings  ;  the  industrious  it 
fcmtshes  with  loans,  advanced  upon  cash-credits  ;  and  the  public 
at  large  it  provides  with  a  safe,  economical,  and  convenient  cir- 
esbting  medium.  The  utility  of  the  two  former  functions  is 
too  manifest  to  admit  of  dispute,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter 
fimetion^that  of  providing  a  circulating  medium  —  it  is  stre-^ 
nuously  contended  that  this  is  not  an  essential  feature  of,  but 
merely  an  adjunct  to,  the  system.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion 
urge  that,  although  the  Scotch  system  of  banking  be  good  as  it 
stands  at  present,  it  would  be  still  better  without  this  adjunct, 
which  they  represent  as  an  unnecessary  and  even  injurious  excres- 
cence. From  these  views  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
oar  unequivocal  dissent :  far  from  regarding  this  function  as  an 
excrescence,  which  might  be  lopped  off,  if  not  with  advantage,  at 
least  without  injury,  we  consider  it  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole 
■yatem  practically  turns.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  reminded, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most  important  transactions  of 
those  banks —  receiving  deposits  and  advancing  loans  upon  cash- 
credits —  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  branches,  dispersed 
throughout  the  various  districts  of  that  country  ;  the  expense  of 
maintaining  these  local  establishments  is  considerable ,  and  would, 
onquestionably,  exceed  any  profit  which  could  accrue  to  the  parent 
bank,  from  its  deposit  and  cash-credit  transactions  alone  :  the 
loss  thus  occasioned  is  now  made  up  to  the  parent  banks  by  the 
profit  derived  from  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  If  the  parent 
banks  were  deprived  of  this  source  of  emolument,  it  cannot  admit 
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of  a  doubt  that  all,  or  at  least  nearly  all,  the  branches,  would  be 
relinquished.     In  some  towns  and  populous  places,  they  might 
clear  their  expenses  and  maintain  their  ground,  even  if  this  pre- 
mium were  withdrawn;    but  from  the  poorer  and  more  thinly 
populated  districts,  where  the  accommodation  which  they  furnish 
is  most  wanted,  and,  perhaps,  most  useful,  they  would  infalliUy 
disappear.     The  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  principles  and 
practical  operation  of  the  system,  were  very  closely  questioned  as  to 
this  point ;  and  their  uniform  answer  was,  that  without  the  profit 
arising  from  the  circulation  of  a  paper  currency  under  five  pounds, 
the  branch  banks  could  not  be  continued,  the  commission  of  one 
per  cent  (which  is  the  difference  between  the  interest  allowed  upon 
deposits  and  that  charged  on  advances  made  under  cash-credits) 
not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  defray  the  unavoidable  expenses 
of  such  establishments  in  thinly-populated   districts  and  small 
towns,  where  the  amount  of  the  business  transacted  is  necessarily 
limited.     It  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  members  composing 
that  committee,  that,  either  by  allowing  so  much  less  interest  upon 
deposits,  or  charging  so  much  more  interest  upon  cash-credit  loans, 
the  banks  of  Scotland  might  make  up  for  the  loss  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  discontinuance  of  paper  money.     This  sugges- 
tion the  witnesses  effectually  rebutted,  by  observing  that  either  of 
these  two  modes  of  supplying  the  defalcation  which  would  arise 
from  the  withdrawal  of  a  paper  currency,  would  inevitably  prove 
fatal,  at  least  to  the  cash-credit  branch  of  the  system.  The  interest 
allowed  upon  deposits  is  always  reduced  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
it  can  be  maintained  without  driving  away  the  capital  now  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  the  Scotch  bankers  :  an  additional  reduc- 
tion, even  of  a  very  trifling  amount,  might,  and  unquestionably 
would,  force  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  body 
of  depositors  to  withdraw  their  funds,  and  seek  out  for  another 
and  more  profitable  channel  of  investment.     The  interest  now 
allowed  upon   bank-deposits  is  less   by  ten  shillings  per  cent 
than  could  be  obtained  on  private  loans ;  bat  the  superior  credit 
of  the  banks,  as  well  as  various  other  advantages  incident  to  this 
mode  of  investment,  induce  capitalists  to  give  it  the  preference. 
If,  however,  the    rate  of  interest,  already  below  the  average 
level   of   what  is   obtained    on  private    loans,  should   be    still 
further  reduced,  it  is  certain  that  the  capitalist  would  no  longer 
transact    his  affairs  through   the    medium    of   the   banks,  but 
would,  rather  than  consent  to  a  further  sacrifice,  expose  himself 
to  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  dealing  directly  with  the  private 
borrower.     Any  attempt,  therefore,  to   augment  the  profits  of 
the  Scotch  banks,  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon 
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deposits  still  further  below  the  average  rate  of  interest  in  the 
general  money-market  of  the  empire,  would  unayoidably  fail.  It 
ivould,  indeed,  appear  about  as  rational,  as  well  as  effectual,  as 
an  attempt,  by  means  of  a  sieve,  to  keep  the  water  of  one  side  of 
a  stream  higher  than  the  level  of  the  same  channel  on  the  other 
side.  The  bankers  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  not  only  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
business,  but  also  pretty  much  alive  to  their  own  interests;  and 
^e  may,  therefore,  be  well  assured  that  this  wary,  sagacious,  and 
intelifgent  class  of  traders  never  allow  a  rate  of  interest  upon  de- 
posits which  exceeds  by  a  single  shilling  what  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  retain  the  capital  now  entrusted  to  their  management. 
Comparing  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  from  the  withdraw- 
al of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  money  which  now  passes 
through  their  hands,  with  the  profit  which  would  accrue  from 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon  the  remainder,  they 
arrive  at  the  practical  conclusion,  that  the  former  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  latter. 

Equally  futile  would  prove  the  endeavour  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  a  paper 
circulating  medium,  by  the  imposition  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  is  now  charged  upon  loans  advanced  on  cash-credits.  The 
rate  of  interest  charged  upon  these  loans  is  already  somewhat 
above  the  average  of  the  money-market.  The  borrowers  are 
willing  to  bear  this  extra  charge  rather  than  encounter  the  trouble 
and  delay  which  generally  embarrass  all  applications  to  private 
capitalists :  but  if  the  banks  should  raise  the  interest  charged 
upon  cash-credit  loans  still  higher  above  the  average  level  of  the 
money-market,  it  would  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  driving  at 
least  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  class  of  borrowers  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  class  of  lenders ;  and  the  additional  profit  which 
would  accrue  on  the  loans  advanced  to  the  lesser  number,  which 
might,  perhaps,  still  continue  to  deal  with  the  bank,  would  not 
countervail  the  unavoidable  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  its  present 
custom.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  practical  result  would  be 
precisely  the  same ;  if  the  banks  reduced  too  low  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest upon  deposits,  they  would  have  less  to  lend  ;  if  they  charged 
too  high  an  interest  upon  loans,  they  would  diminish  the  number 
of  borrowers :  and  hence  would  unavoidably  follow  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  various  branches  now  maintained  by  the  parent 
Institutions. 

It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that  the  establishment  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  for  the  "purpose  of  employing  in   discounting 
bills  of  exchange  such  balances  as    might   be   placed    at   their 
disposal  by^  their  customers,  would  be   an  important  improve- 
ment 
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ment  upon  our  present  practice  of  banking.  Commercial  capi- 
talists would  by  this  means  be  furnished  with  safe  depositories 
for  such  small  balances  as  would  be  required  for  conducting 
tbeir  daily  transactions ;  the  aggregate  of  these  balances  would 
afford  a  supply  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  discounting  good 
bills  of  exchange  ;  and  the  credit  of  joint-stock  companies  would 
secure  the  resources  of  these  institutions  from  being  crippled  by 
the  influence  of  those  circumstances  which  so  often  induce  the 
customers  of  private  banks  to  withdraw  their  balances  with  the 
abruptness  of  terror.  But  although  this  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement on  our  subsisting  practice,  it  would  still  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  efficiency  and  utility  of  the  system  which,  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  has  prevailed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  :  and, 
in  spite  of  bid  Hesiod^s  maxim,  no  statesman,  who  is  master  of 
bis  craft,  will  content  himself  with  half  an  advantage  when  the 
whole  is  practically  within  his  reach.  No  community  can  de* 
rive  from  banking  all  the  advantages  which  the  practice  is  capa- 
ble of  yielding,  until  establishments  have  been  everywhere  orgao- 
ized,  on  principles  which  must  attract  to  these  reservoirs  the  ac- 
cumulated savings  of  each  district,  to  be  then  laid  out  in  encour- 
aging enterprise  and  developing  the  resources  of  productive  in- 
dustry.    With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points  — 

*  It  is  astonishing,'  observes  Mr  Scrope,  *  to  what  shifls  and  ex- 
pedients persons  are  driven  in  England  for  the  utilization  of  what- 
ever small  sums  they  have  saved,  in  consequence  of  the  English 
banks  not  allowing  interest  upon  deposits.  The  establishment  of 
savings'-banks  was  of  incalculable  advantage  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  them  being  limited  to  one  hundred  and  Jifh/ 
pounds^  the  difficulty  of  placing  out  larger  sums  Tsntk  safety  has  led 
to  much  destruction  of  capital^  and  great  individual  misery.  In  a 
small  country  district,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  writer,  two  attor- 
neys have  successively  failed,  within  a  (ew  years  one  of  the  other; 
the  first  to  an  amount  of  near  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  second 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand.  The  creditors  of  both,  on  ex- 
amination, were  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  old  servants,  re- 
tired tradesmen,  and  farmers,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such 
persons,  who  had  deposited  their  small  fortunes  with  either  attorney 
on  his  personal  responsibility.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  bad  there 
been  a  bank  of  acknowledged  security  in  this  district,  which,  like  the 
Scotch  banks,  allowed  a  fair  Interest  on  deposits  of  any  amount,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  property  would  have  been 
lodged  there  In  safety,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  preserved  in  a 
state  of  comfort,  who  are  now  reduced  in  their  old  age  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  parish  paupers.\^ 

Our  own  experience  enables  us  fully  to  corroborate  this  state- 
ment ;  we  have  personally  witnessed  several  instances  of  a  similar 
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kind,  in  which  either  the  failure  of  insolvent  attorneys,  or  country 
banks  which  allowed  interest  upon  deposits,  has  overwhelmed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  at  once 
with  poverty  and  despair.  But  however  useful  the  northern  banks 
may  be,  as  depositories  for  the  savings  of  the  economical  classes, 
they  are  still  more  valuable  to  the  public,  on  account  of  the  en- 
couragement which,  through  their  system  of  cash-credits,  they 
hold  out  to  enterprise  and  industry.  Their  managers  are  impelled 
by  the  most  powerful  motives  to  exert  themselves  in  discovering  a 
lucrative  method  of  laying  out  the  capital  placed  in  their  hands : 
this  being  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  get  back  the  interest 
which  they  allow  upon  deposits.  It  is  their  prime  object  and 
business  to  search  for  instruments  fit  to  render  productive  the 
capital  entrusted  to  their  management ;  and  these  instruments  can 
be  found  only  in  that  class  of  men  who,  possessing  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  industry,  are  destitute  of  the  capital  required  for  the 
undertakings  in  which  their  enterprise  may  lead  them  to  engage. 
The  bankers  are  to  the  full  as  anxious  to  discover  persons  of 
this  description,  in  order  to  lend,  as  these  persons  themselves 
can  possibly  be  to  find  out  capitalists  from  whom  they  may 
borrow.  It  is  this  saving  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and 
encouragement  to  industry  on  the  other,  which  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  advances  which  Scotland  is  acknowledged  to  have 
made  in  wealth  and  prosperity  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  present  banking  system,  the  people 
of  that  country  had  no  safe  depositories  in  which  they  could  have 
placed  small  savings  ;  hence  their  savings  were  hoarded  up,  and 
remained  unproductive,  both  to  the  owners  and  the  community. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  every  shilling  which 
an  economical  member  of  the  community  is  enabled  to  save  is 
instantly  carried  to  the  local  bank,  whence  it  passes  into  the  hands 
of  some  industrious  and  enterprising  person,  who  will  employ  it 
profitably. 

Another  observation  may  be  added  in  this  place.  Banks, 
which,  by  their  credit  andknown  solidity,  have  conciliated  publio 
confidence  so  far  as  to  attract  into  their  cofiers  the  aggregate 
savings  of  each  district,  in  the  form  of  deposits,  bearing  interest, 
are  equally  useful  everywhere ;  they  stimulate  to  industry  and 
economy  the  artisan  and  mechanic,  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
labourer.  But  the  practice  of  granting  cash-credits  appears  less 
indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  the  commercial  than  for  the  wants 
of  the  agricultural  classes.  The  little  shopkeeper  or  tradesman  of 
fair  character  can  easily  get  goods  on  credit  from  some  wholesale 
dealer ;  the  want  of  capital  does  not,  therefore,  utterly  preclude 
aoj  individual  belonging  to  this  class  from  commencing  businesa 
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on  his  own  account :  but  the  farmer  who  wants  capital  has  no 
resource  of  this  kind  ;  whatever  improvements  he  may  desire  to 
accomplish  must  be  delayed  in  every  instance,  and  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  sdtogether  relinquished,  because  he  cannot  com- 
mand the  means  required  to  carry  them  into  execution.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  impediment  to  agricultural  improvement  might  be 
obviated  by  a  loan  advanced  to  the  farmer  by  some  private  friend  or 
by  a  bank  ;  but  granting  that  the  necessary  accommodation  could 
be  thus  obtained,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  much  more  expensive 
to  the  party  accommodated  than  a  cash-credit  of  equal  efficiency. 
Under  the  system  of  cash-credits,  a  maximum  is  fixed,  above  which 
the  borrower  is  not  allowed  to  draw  upon  the  bank ;  but  be  is 
not  obliged  to  take  the  whole  of  this  at  once,  and,  in  consequence, 
pay  interest  upon  it :  he  draws  it  out  gradually,  as  his  necessities 
require,  and  interest  is  charged  only  from  the  time  when  each 
particular  sum  is  drawn  out ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only 
allowed,  but  expected,  to  pay  into  the  bank  the  proceeds  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm,  which  from  time  to  time  he  disposes  of  in 
the  market;  and  on  these  payments  interest  is  also  allowed  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  account.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
farmer  who  conducts  his  affairs  with  the  aid  of  a  cash-credit, 
never  pays  interest  for  more  money  than  he  actually  employs  in 
bis  business,  nor  keeps  a  pound  lying  idle  and  unproductive  in 
his  desk.  This  economy  of  capital  forms  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  North,  and  gives  the  industrious  classes 
there,  in  all  their  operations,  a  very  great  advantage  over  ours. 
When  an  English  farmer  sells  any  portion  of  his  produce,  he  has 
generally  no  alternative  which  can  serve  his  purposes  better  than 
to  keep  the  proceeds  locked  up  in  his  drawer  until  the  next  rent- 
day.  He  may,  it  is  true,  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  some  country 
banker,  —  but  then  he  can  get  no  interest  for  it ;  and,  besides,  the 
banker  may  fail.  The  result  of  this  absence  of  the  stimulus  of 
profit  on  the  one  hand,  combined  with  the  fear  of  loss  on  the  other, 
is,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
in  this  country  remains,  during  intervals  of  considerable  length, 
absolutely  idle.  The  individualloss  thus  incurred  by  each  farmer 
is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  pobUc 
is,  unquestionably,  of  very  great  amount.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  banking  system  of  our  northern  neighbours,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  mass  of  capital  is  in  a  state  of  constant  circula- 
tion ;  no  portion,  however  minute,  remains  for  the  space  of  one  day 
stagnant.  The  Scottish  system  of  banking  may  therefore  claim  the 
merit  of  producing  the  greatest  practicable  results  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  means.  Compared  with  England,  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  productive  industry  in  the  sister  kingdom,  appears  in- 
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iconsiderable:  but  the  facilitj  as  well  as  rapidit j  with  which  this  capi- 
tal circulates  more  than  compensates  for  this  deficicncj;  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  different  extent  of  the  surfaces  over  which 
they  are  spread,  it  may  be  asserted,  on  the  best  grounds,  that  the 
scanty  capital  of  Scotland  yields  annually  a  larger  produce,  both  to 
the  owners  and  the  public  at  large,  than  the  much  more  abun* 
dant  capital  of  England ;  it  being  well  known,  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  system  of  deposits  and  cash  credits,  a  given 
extent  of  land  may  be  equally  well  cultivated  with  two-thirds  or 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  capital  which  would  be  required  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  England,  where  it  may  be  assumed  that,  com- 
bining time  with  amount,  one-half  of  the  whole  farming  capital 
remains  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and,  by  consequence,  unpro- 
ductive. It  is  also  clear,  that  under  the  Northern  system,  capital 
must  be  more  equally  diffused  than  it  is  in  England  ;  the  surplus 
of  the  wealthy  farmer  passes  without  delay  into  the  bank  reservoir, 
whence  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  his  less  opulent  neigh- 
bour, who  stands  in  need  of  temporary  assistance.  In  England, 
the  agriculturist  who  possesses  capital  sufficient  to  meet  the  most 
expensive  seasons  or  emergencies,  must  at  certain  times  have  a 
considerable  portion  lying  dead  upon  his  hands ;  while  the  tillage 
of  farms  in  his  vicinity,  occupied  by  less  fortunate  persons, 
languishes  for  want  of  funds.  Hence  a  double  injury  :  the  rich 
agriculturist  loses  from  an  overplus,  and  the  poor  one  from  a 
defective  supply  of  capital.  Under  the  Scottish  system,  on  the 
contrary,  the  supply  is  invariably  and  regularly  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  each  individual  at  every  season ;  the  rich  man  need  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  more  capital  than  can  be  profitably  absorbed 
in  his  business  ;  and  his  poorer  neighbour,  of  fair  reputation  for 
honesty  and  industry,  may  always  command  an  abundant  supply. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  manifest,  that  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, by  way  of  private  loan,  is  not  only  more  expensive 
when  procured,  but  incalculably  more  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
than  it  is  under  the  cash-credit  system  of  Scotland.  Private 
individuals  who  lend  upon  personal  security,  incur  at  all  times  a 
very  considerable  risk  of  losing  their  money ;  fully  occupied,  in 
general,  with  their  own  pursuits,  they  have  no  leisure  to  watch  the 
eonduct  of  their  debtors;  and  if  they  enjoyed  the  leisure  required  for 
this  purpose,  they  possess  no  means  of  acquiring  much  information 
aa  to  this  point,  which  may  be  useful  to  them  ;  hence  it  occurs  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  often,  money  lent  upon  personal  security  is  finally 
lost  to  the  owner.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  we  may,  therefore, 
say  that  the  practice  is  unknown  in  England  :  however  industrious 
and  steady  a  poor  man  may  show  himself  in  this  country,  iie  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  obtain  a  loan  of  money  upon  his  own  personal 
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security ;  and  still  more  rarely  can  he  prevail  upon  any  persons  of 
substance  to  become  bound  for  him,  if  be  should  meet  with  a 
capitalist  willing  to  accommodate  him  on  these  terms.  But  the 
money  lent  under  cash-credits  is  advanced  upon  a  system  which 
almost  infallibly  ensures  its  repayment.  It  is  the  first  object  of 
a  Scotch  banker  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  person  who 
applies  to  him  for  a  cash-credit,  and,  from  the  moment  in  which 
this  accommodation  is  granted,  it  becomes  his  regular  and  inces- 
sant business  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  his  debtor  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  this 
object,  he  requires  little  further  aid  than  that  which  is  furnished 
him  by  his  own  books.  By  examining  the  accounts  of  any  person 
accommodated  with  a  cash-credit,  he  can  tell  at  once  and  at  any 
period  whether  his  debtor  is  relaxing  in  industry,  and  whether,  in 
consequence,  any  portion  of  the  capital  lent  runs  the  risk  of  being 
lost.  The  moment  such  a  person  ceases  to  pay  into,  as  well  as 
draw  from,  the  bank,  the  suspicions  of  the  manager  become 
excited  ;  an  explanation  is  instantly  demanded,  and  if  this  should 
not  prove  satisfactory,  the  cash-credit  is  withdrawn,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  rigorously  enforced.  By  glancing  their  eyes 
once  or  twice  a  week  over  their  books,  the  managers  can  ascer- 
tain what  their  cash-credit  debtors  are  about,  and  how  they  are 
going  on,  very  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  accompanied  them  to  eveiy 
&ir  or  market  in  the  district.  The  moment  any  commodity  is 
sold,  the  proceeds  are  eagerly  taken  to  the  bank  :  firstly,  because 
this  tends  very  materially  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  borrower ; 
and  secondly,  because  he  is  unwilling  to  lose,  even  for  a  single 
day,  the  interest  which  accrues  upon  deposits  from  the  hour  in 
which  they  are  lodged.  The  managers  of  the  Scotch  banks  thus 
constitute  a  species  of  social  police,  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
that  has  been  ever  known  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  they 
form  a  corps  of  thoroughly-organized  and  vigilant  — what  shall  we 
call  them  ?  —  spies,  impelled  by  the  strong  impulse  of  interest  to 
watch  with  the  most  careful  attention  the  conduct  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  classes  engaged  in  productive  industry.  The  pro- 
digious influence  which  such  a  system  of  vigilant  inspection  and 
control  must  exercise  over  the  whole  of  the  industrious  popula- 
tion is  far  too  palpable  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

To  the  influence  of  this  admirably  organized  system  may 
justly  be  ascribed,  in  perhaps  a  more  especial  manner,  the  rapidity 
with  which  agriculture  has  advanced  in  Scotland,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Whenever  the  landowners  of  any 
district  determined  upon  commencing  a  career  of  improvement, 
their  first  measure  has  generally  bee»  to  encourage  the  introdac- 
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tion  of  a  branch  bank ;  and  few  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
advantages  anticipated  from  this  preliminary  step  have  not  been 
reahzed.  The  small  sums  saved  by  the  working  classes  were 
regularly  deposited  in  the  local  bank,  whence  they  found  their 
way  in  larger  masses  among  the  farmers  of  the  district.  Having 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  this  capital,  in  the 
form  of  wages,  came  a  second  time  into  the  pockets  of  the 
labouring  classes,  who  added  to  their  previous  deposits  every 
shilling  which  they  could  save  from  their  weekly  earnings.  There 
is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  asserting  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Scotland  has  been  reclaimed  and  im- 
proved not  only  by  the  labour,  but  also  by  the  savings,  of  the 
working  peasantry :  a  result  which  has  been  alike  beneficial  to  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  the  land- 
lord it  has  proved  the  source  of  an  augmented  rent ;  to  the  farmer 
it  has  yielded  a  handsome  profit,  over  and  above  the  interest  paid 
for  the  capital  which  he  borrowed  of  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  his  improvements ;  and  to  the  working  classes  it  has 
proved  the  means  of  furnishing  not  only  constant  employment,but  a 
higher  compensation  for  their  labour.  The  capital  saved  and  depo- 
sited in  the  banks  by  this  class  has  enabled  the  farmers  of  every  dis- 
trict to  undertake  agricultural  improvements  :  this  has  created  an 
additional  demand  for  labour,  and  raised  wages ;  and  the  economy 
thus  encouraged  by  banks  for  deposits,  has  produced  a  reaction 
highly  favourable  to  the  condition  of  the  body  of  labourers.  Nor 
is  this,  however  important  In  itself,  the  only  advantage  which  such  a 
system  of  banking  holds  out  to  the  industrious  and  valuable  class  of 
day-labourers ;  for  it  not  only  improves  their  circumstances  while 
they  continue  day-labourers,  but  at  all  times  and  in  every  district 
it  places  within  the  reach  of  all  the  individuals  of  this  class  who 
happen  to  possess  energy  and  enterprise^  the  means  of  emerging 
from  their  original  condition — of  passing  from  the  class  which  sells 
into  that  whith  buys  labour.  From  the  mal-organization  of  our 
banking  establishments,  no  person  belonging  to  the  working  portion 
of  the  community,  whatever  may  be  his  industry  and  frugality, 
stands  much  chance  of  being  able  to  rise  from  his  original  station  : 
in  order  to  effect  this,  he  must  begin  by  saving  the  capital,  without 
which  he  cannot  even  commence  his  career.  This,  it  is  evident, 
must  at  all  times  be  a  difficult  and  tedious  acquisition.  The  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  life  must  be  consumed  in  scraping  together 
the  means  without  which  he  cannot  even  attempt  to  improve  his 
condition.  In  Scotland  IBe  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  — there 
the  ladder  of  social  advancement  is  practically  open  to  the  poorest 
bind  or  mechanic  :  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  conduct  him  suc- 
cessfiilly  and  certainly  to  the  top,  that  he  should  either  inherit  or 
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Bare  the  capital  required  to  enable  him  to  commence  bis  progreis ) 
all  that  he  wants  is  the  possession  of  that  degree  of  resolution, 
industry,  and  frugality,  which  shall  inspire  confidence  among  his 
neighbours  :  if  he  possesses  these  requisites,  the  capital  wanted  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  him  forward  in  life  will  be  instantly  and  even 
eagerly  placed  at  his  disposal.  We  are  borne  out  by  a  multitude 
of  facts  when  we  state  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  of  the  agriculturists,  as  well  as  manufac* 
turers,  of  Scotland,  consists  of  persons  who  have  emerged  from 
the  class  of  working  labourers,  —  who  began  the  world  without 
any  capital  of  their  own,  and  owe  their  present  affluence  en- 
tirely to  the  accommodation  which  their  early  good  conduct 
secured  to  them,  through  the  medium  of  cash-credits.  This 
inspires  the  peasantry  and  mechanics  of  the  north  with  feelings 
of  self-respect  and  independence,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  among  the  same  classes  elsewhere.  According  to  the 
present  arrangements  of  England,  the  productive  portion  of 
the  community  is  divided  into  two  great  and  distinct  classes  — 
the  class  of  capitalists,  who  hire  labour;  and  the  working  class, 
who  let  their  labour  for  hire.  Between  these  is  placed  a  great  — 
an  almost  insuperable  barrier;  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  this 
impediment  to  the  advancement  of  the  industrious  does  not  exist 
To  the  humblest  individual  the  road  to  competence,  and  even  to 
the  greatest  affluence,  is  perfectly  open  from  the  beginning  ;  and 
at  every  step  of  his  progress  he  finds  a  ready  supply  of  the  means 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  any  undertaking  in  which  he  may 
choose  to  engage. 

The  interests  of  our  agriculturists  of  every  degree  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  introduction  of  a  sound  system  of  banking :  to 
the  class  of  landowners,  more  especially,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance:  in  its  practical  operation  it  would  very 
greatly  increase  the  competition  for  land,  and  consequently  aug- 
ment the  revenues  now  derived  from  that  species  of  property. 
It  is  a  fact  which  must  attract  the  attention  of  every  English- 
man who  happens  to  visit  Scotland,  that  land  there  yields  to  the 
owner  a  much  higher  rent,  than  land  of  equal  quality  and  pro- 
ductiveness either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is, 
we  believe,  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  in  England  the  rise  of 
rents  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  addition  which  has 
been  made  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil :  the  net  produce,  or 
landlord's  share,  bearing  now  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  for- 
merly to  the  gross  produce,  and  consequently  to  the  capital  laid 
out  in  th.^  improvement  of  tillage.  Certain  economists  would  have 
us  believe  that  this  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  principle  which 
they  pretend  to  have  discovered,  as  applicable  to  capital^  when 
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laid  oot  in  the  cultivation  of  tbe  soil :  they  assure  us  that  the  last 
'  dose  of  capital  so  employed  must  necessarily  yield  a  smaller 
return  of  produce  than  any  previous  dose  of  equal  amount,  and 
that  therefore  the  proportion  of  rent  to  gross  produce  must  di- 
minish with  the  improvement  of  tillage.'  Upon  this  argument  we 
beg  to  observe,  that  if  the  net  produce  or  rent  of  land  must 
diminish  in  its  proportion  to  the  gross  produce,  according  to  a 
general  principle  regulating  the  profits  of  additional  capital  when 
laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  we  might  expect  to  find  it 
operating  everywhere  alike  :  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  practical  cultivator  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  while  in  England  the  net  produce  or  rent  of 
land  has  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  gross  produce,  the  rent 
or  net  produce  of  land  in  Scotland  has  in  its  proportion  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  gross  amount  of  the  improved  produce^ 
The  rent  of  land  in  England  is  generally  calculated  at  one-fifth,, 
seldonQ  at  more  than  one-third,  of  the  gross  produce ;  the  rent 
of  improved  land  in  Scotland  amounts  generally  to  one-half,  some- 
times, we  suspect,  to  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soiL 
A  part  of  this  difference  may,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
comparative  exemption  of  the  northern  division  of  the  empire  from 
tbe  payment  of  tithes  and  poor-rates  ;  but  after  making  the  most 
ample  allowance  which  can  be  required  on  account  of  these  two 
charges  incident  to  the  occupation  of  farms  in  England,  there 
will  still  appear  a  very  considerable  excess  in  tbe  proportion  of 
Scottish  rents  to  gross  produce,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  some 
other  cause.  Now  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  advantage  -— 
this  proportionate  excess  of  revenue  derived  from  land  —  arises 
chiefly  from  the  operation  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking ;  and 
it  arises,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  following  manner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  country,  estates  continue  still  to  be 
let  on  the  ancient  system,  in  small  farms  ;  the  occupiers  of 
this  class  of  farms  seldom  possess  the  capital  required  for  their 
proper  cultivation,  and  there  are  no  banking  establishments  at 
hand  which  can  make  up  this  deficiency ;  hence  the  land  is  im- 
perfectly tilled,  the  gross  produce  small,  and  the  rent  low.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  of  England  has,  however^ 
been  re-moddelled  upon  the  modern  system,  and  thrown  into  large 
farms.  But  these  farms  can  only  be  occupied  by  wealthy  capital- 
ists, who  are  accustomed  to  live  in  an  expensive,  and  sometimes 
even  in  an  extravagant  manner :  it  is  manifest,  that  this  excess 
of  expenditure  must  be  replaced  out  of  the  crop,  and  hence  it 
arises,  that  although  the  gross  produce  raised  on  these  farms  is 
equal,  perhaps,  to  that  which  is  raised  on  land  of  similar  quality  * 
in  Scotland,  still  the  sorplos  revenue  of  the  owner  is  much  Bmaller. 
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The  rent  of  large  farms  in  the  south  must  be  governed  by  the 
habits  of  the  class  of  farmers  who  alone  possess  sufficient  capital 
to  occupy  them  :  the  little  farmer,  who  possesses  no  capital,  and 
has  nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  industry  and  economy, 
is  utterly  precluded  from  becoming  a  competitor  for  one  of  these 
farms.  But  mark  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  farms  of  Scot- 
land. Here  the  landowner  has  it  in  his  power  to  avail  himself  of 
a  competition  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  class  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  it  is  not  confined,  as  in  England, 
to  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  necessary  amount  of 
capital,  but  it  takes  in  every  cultivator,  however  humble  his  con- 
dition, provided  he  comes  forward  with  an  established  reputation 
for  good  conduct  and  industry.  These  qualifications,  which  pe- 
culiarly fit  him  for  the  successful  occupation  of  a  farm,  con- 
stitute the  strongest  recommendation  which  he  can  present  to  the 
managers  of  a  Scotch  bank.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss 
for  capital  to  proceed  with  his  undertaking.  Farmers  of  this 
description  will  naturally  live  in  a  more  economical  manner  than 
could  be  expected  of  men  who  possess  a  considerable  capital ; 
hence  they  combine  every  requisite  which  a  landlord  can  desire 
in  a  tenant.  They  possess  great  practical  skill  in  an  avocation 
to  which  they  have  been  regularly  trained ;  they  are  perseveringly 
industrious — and  economical  to  a  degree  which  borders  even  upon 
penuriousness ;  and  the  capital  of  which  they  are  destitute  is 
readily  and  even  eagerly  furnished  them  out  of  the  accumulated 
savings  deposited  in  the  bands  of  the  bankers.  In  Scotland,  the 
rent  of  land  is,  therefore,  regulated  by  the  amount  which  the  com- 
mand of  capital  enables  this  industrious  and  economical  body  of 
cultivators  to  pay  for  their  farms.  Industry  and  economy  become 
thus  the  efficient  regulators  of  rent  in  that  part  of  the  empire  ;  in 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  expensive  habits  of  that  class  of 
capitalists,  who  alone  possess  the  means  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pation of  laree  farms,  constitute  the  general  regulators  of  the 
surplus  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  landlord. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  labour  forms 
a  very  important  item  in  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  land.  Admitting  that  the  land- 
owners of  this  country  have  been  considerable  gainers  from  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  upon  their  estates  by  large 
farmers  it  is,  we  think,  quite  certain,  that  if  capital  to  an  equal 
amount  had  been  laid  out  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  small  farmers  (supposing  them  to  be  possessed  of  equal  skill 
and  energy),  it  would  have  been  productive  of  a  much  greater 
effect.  Experience  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  per- 
aon  practically  conversant  with  agriculture,  that  the  small  farmer 
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who  lays  out  a  given  amount  of  capital  in  paying  the  wages  of 
labour  —  who  looks  to  everything  himself,  and  who,  instead  of 
saying  to  his  workmen,  '  Go  and  execute  the  task  which  is  set 
out  for  you,'  says, '  Let  us  go  and  dig  together,'  will  obtain  for  his 
money  much  more  labour  than  a  gentleman  farmer.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  agriculturists,  that  the  labourers  of  the  present  day 
perform  much  less  work  than  their  predecessors  thirty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  Under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  small 
fcurmer,  the  labourer  is  furnished  with  no  opportunity  of  loiter- 
ing or  neglecting  his  work ;  but  when  he  works  for  a  large  far- 
mer, under  the  occasional  superintendence  of  a  hireling  looker, 
be  is  set  free  from  all  efficient  controul,  and  performs  for  his  hire 
just  as  much  work  as  his  conscience  dictates.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  a  given  quantity  of  labour  —  not  a  given  number  of  labourers 
—  costs  a  large  farmer  probably  twice  as  much  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  costs  the  small  farmer ;  and  this  extra  cost  of 
labour  must  ultimately  fall  upon  the  landowner,  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  his  rent. 

The  banking  system  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it,  in  most  in- 
stances, unnecessary  for  the  landowners  to  have  recourse  to  a 
practice  which  has  worked  so  much  injury  to  the  peasantry  of 
England  —  that  of  consolidating  and  enlarging  farms  ;  and  even 
where  it  has  been  adopted,  it  has  not  been  pushed  to  the  same 
pernicious  extent  as  in  the  improved  districts  of  this  country.  A 
writer,*  possessed  of  extensive  knowledge  of  this  subject,  states 
that,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  which  he  had  per- 
sonally surveyed,  he  found  farms  to  vary  in  extent  from  twenty-five 
to  four  hiMdred  acres,  the  average  being  about  one  hundred  and 
fiftj.  But  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  husbandry  of  Scotland  is  the 
important  fact,  that  the  occupier  of  twenty-five  acres  cultivates  his 
little  farm  with  as  much  energy  and  intelligence  as  his  neighbour, 
who  holds,  perhaps,  four  hundred.  By  the  same  authority  which 
we  have  already  cited  we  are  told  that  even  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
the  country  many  farmers  who,  in  point  of  hard  work,  mean  ac- 
commodation, plain  living,  are  on  a  level  with,  or  perhaps  below, 
the  ordinary  condition  of  an  English  day-labourer,  still  possess 
greatagrieultural  skill,  and  exhibit  remarkable  examples  of  correct 
and  successful  cultivation;  while,  among  the  moie  opulent  and 
independent  farmers,  who  live  in  the  easiest  style,  there  is  a  very 
general  spirit  of  industry,  accompanied  by  the  closest  application 
to  business.  The  landowners  of  England,  when  desirous  to  im- 
prove their  estates,  have  in  general  found  it  necessary  to  remove 
their  little  tenantry,  because  this  class  of  occupiers  was  destitute 
both  of  the  capital  and  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  the  pro- 

*  Robertson's  Rural  Recollections,  p.  536. 
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secution  of  improvements.  But  among  our  neighbours,  this 
change  was  not  found  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  of  improve- 
ment. Th«  accommodation  furnished  by  cash-credits  has  enabled 
the  small  farmer  of  Scotland  to  become  the  efficient  improver  of 
his  limited  tract  of  land  ;  it  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  some  of  those 
who  occupied  land  under  the  ancient  system  as  cottiers,  have  been 
pushed  into  the  condition  of  day-labourers ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that,  if  possessed  of  energy  and  activity,  the  means  of  emerging 
from  this  condition  have  been  always  within  their  reach.  In  the 
south,  the  changes  effected  in  the  rural  economy  of  our  improved 
districts  have  been  followed  by  consequences  of  a  much  darker 
complexion  :  wherever  the  system  of  consolidating  farms  has  been 
adopted,  the  whole  body  of  ancient  occupiers  has  been  displaced, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  wealthy  capitalists ;  the  little  farmers 
have  consequently  sunk  into  day-labourers,  and  it  would  appear 
scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  that  any  one  of  them  should  now 
succeed  in  emerging  from  the  pauper  class  to  which  he  has  been 
degraded. 

If  a  sounder  practice  of  banking  had  been  organized  in  this 
country,  it  would  have  enabled  landlords  to  dispense  with  the  sys- 
tem which  has  reduced  their  old  tenants  to  the  condition  of  day- 
labourers.     It  is  from  the  want  of  properly  organized  institutions 
for  banking,  that  the  capital  required  for  the  improvement  of 
tillage  has  in   this  country  become,  unluckily,   separated  from 
the  economical  practice  of  this  important   branch  of  industry: 
the  large  farmers  nearly  monopolize  all  the  capital  embarked 
in  agriculture  ;  but  in  its  actual  outlay,  this   capital  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  it  would  have  gone,  if  expended  under  the  frupl 
management  of  the  class  of  little  farmers.     Hence  we  see,  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  on  the  one  hand,  the  applicatlbn  of 
capital  without  economy  or  management ;  on  the  other,  economy 
and  management  without  the  possession  of  adequate  capital.    If 
any  arrangements  or  institutions  could,  therefore,  be  devised, 
which  would  place  within  the    reach  of  the    small  farmer  the 
capital  which  is   now    engrossed  almost    entirely  by  the  larg^ 
farmer,  or  confer  upon  the  latter  the  ability  to  conduct  his  opera- 
tions with  the  economy  and  frugality  which  characterize  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  former,  agriculture  would  gradually  arrive  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  improvement.     That  the    large    farmer,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  looker,  contrives  to  occupy  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  should  ever  rival  the  economy  with  which  a  small  farmer 
conducts  the  tillage  of  one  hundred  acres,  it  would   manifestly 
be  vain  to  expect ;  the  only  alternative  which    is,  therefore,  left 
for  those  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, is,  to  organize  a  system  of  banking  which  will  accom- 
modate 
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iBodate  the  little  fanner  with  an  abundant  supply  of  the  capital 
which  be  wants  for  the  profitable  practice  of  his  art. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  if  the  occupier  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  should  possess  sufficient  capital  to  make  bis  farm  ^ield,in 
the  gross,  one-tentb  part  of  the  produce  grown  upon  one  thousand 
occupied  by  a  large  farmer,  bis  more  frugal  habits  of  living,  and 
more  economical  expenditure  in  the  wages  of  labour,  would  leave 
a  much  larger  surplus  as  the  share  of  tbe  landlord.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  not  occupied  by  the  class 
of  small  farmers,  is,  from  their  deficiency  of  capital,  considerably 
less  in  amount  than  that  which  is  grown  upon  an  equal  extent  of 
surface  by  the  large  and  opulent  farmers  ;  but  even  under  this 
disadvantage  (heir  more  careful  management  enables  the  race  of 
small  farmers  to  pay  their  landlords,  in  most  cases,  at  least  an 
equal  rent.  But  supposing  their  capital  to  be  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  large  farmers,  the  expenses  incurred  in  cultivation  being 
less,  it  amounts  to  demonstration  that  they  could  pay  a  higher 
rent  for  their  farms. 

It  isy  no  doubt,  true,  that  the  occupation  of  land  in  small  farms 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  owner  an  augmented  outlay  of  capital 
ID  the  construction  of  farm  buildings :  the  construction  of  ten 
homesteads,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  farms  of  one  hundred 
acres  each,  being  more  expensive  than  the  construction  of  one 
homestead  for  the  occupation  of  one  thousand  acres.  We  rather 
apprehend,  however,  that  the  excess  of  outlay  required  for  such  a 
purpose  is  generally  magnified  in  the  minds  of  landowners  beyond 
the  real  truth.  They  keep  in  view  the  expensive  accommodation 
required  for  the  one  large  farmer,  and  in  thinking  of  ten  home- 
steads they  can  hardly  abstract  their  minds  from  similar  esta- 
blishmeDts.  But  it  is  manifest,  that  ten  farm-houses  and  home- 
steads which  would  answer  all  the  wishes  and  necessities  of  ten 
holders  of  one  hundred  acres,  might  be  built  at  an  expense  which 
would  not  greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  one  house  and  homestead  fit 
to  accommodate  the  one  opulent  occupier  of  a  thousand  acres. 
At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  by  combining  a  system 
of  banking  which  would  place  a  sufficient  supply  of  capital  within 
the  reach  of  the  small  farmers,  with  the  subdivision  of  a  large  farm 
of  one  thousand  acres  into  ten  small  farms  of  one  hundred  acres 
each,  the  owner  would  obtain  an  increase  of  revenue  greatly  over- 
balancing the  interest  of  any  capital  which  he  could  be  required 
to  lay  out  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  an  arrangement  into 
eflfect. 

If  the  division  of  a  farm  of  one  thousand  acres  into  a  number 
of  smaller  farms  should  only  yield  an  increase  of  revenue  adequate 
to  cover  the  additional  expenditure  incurred  in  the  construction  of 
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farm  buildings,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  change  would  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  owner,  by  affording  him  a  much  bettersc- 
curity  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  rent :  in  all  times  of  agricul- 
tural vicissitudes,  the  small  occupiers  have  invariably  been  found 
more  regular  and  certain  in  their  payments  than  the  large  farmers. 
In  the  periods  of  severe  distress  through  which  the  agricultural 
classes  have  recently  passed,  the  losses  sustained  by  landowners 
arose  generally  from  the  failure  of  their  larger  tenants ;  seldom, 
x>r  perhaps  never,  from  that  of  the  little  farmer.  This,  indeed,  is 
a  consideration  which  acquires  additional  importance  from  the 
present  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes.  From  various  causes, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  this  place,  the  large 
farmers  of  this  country  have  suffered  a  loss  of  capital,  which 
threatens  the  contraction,  if  not  the  extinction,  of  the  system  under 
which  they  cultivate  ;  we,  in  a  word,  see  reason  to  suspect  that  in 
almost  every  district  of  the  empire  the  land-engrossing  system  is 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  and  that  the  landowners  will  be 
driven  to  look  out  for  a  substitute.  Their  own  interest  will  thus 
probably  force  them,  in  the  end,  to  adopt  a  sound  and  politic 
system  in  the  appropriation  of  land. 

It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  impracticable  to  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mation to  atrue  estimate  ofthepecuniaryadvantages— of  the  money 
profit  —  which  these  two  classes  ( the  class  of  land-owners  and  the 
class  of  labour-owners)  reap  from  the  operation  of  the  Scottish 
system  of  banking ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  calculation 
of  the  social  and  political  results  produced  by  institutions  which 
thus  apply  a  powerful  and  permanent  stimulus  to  the  industry  and 
economy  of  a  v\1iole  community.  The  whole  working  population 
of  Scotland  live  and  habitually  act  under  the  impression  that 
nothing  except  their  own  sloth  and  misconduct  can  impede  their 
progress  in  the  road  to  wealth  ;  the  desire  of  bettering  their 
condition  naturally  results  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
obtain  the  means  necessary  for  realizing  the  object  of  their 
wishes  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  most  powerful  of  human  motives 
is  brought  to  bear  practically  and  unceasingly  upon  the  morals 
and  habits  of  the  whole  class.  We  therefore  concur  with  those 
who  ascribe  the  industry  and  economy  for  which  the  working 
classes  in  Scotland  appear  generally  so  distinguished,  mainly  if 
not  entirely  to  the  influence  of  these  institutions.  We  are  also 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  that  system  of  banking 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  burdens  borne  by  the  wealthier 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  and  relieving  the  indigent. 
Like  every  other  community,  the  population  of  Scotland  contains 
within  its  bosom  an  abundant  proportion  of  poor  persons;  hut 
very  few  destitute  paupers,  relying  for  support  upon  contributions 
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levied  upon  others.  The  industrious  and  able-bodied  popula- 
tion of  that  country,  however  poor,  is  not  placed  beyond  the 
iniSuence  of  hope ;  each  individual  hopes,  nay,  feels  confident, 
that  by  industry  and  frugality  he  may  better  his  condition  ;  it  is 
only  in  some  urgent  and  unforeseen  extremity,  that  he  will  relin- 
quish this  expectation,  and,  by  accepting  alms,  forfeit,  that 
reputation  for  industry,  and  independence,  which  alone  can  en- 
able him  to  command  the  means  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  society. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  mass  of  the  industrious 
classes,  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  more  especially,  have  been 
plunged  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  despair  :  they  are  conscious 
that  no  degree  of  industry  and  economy  can  put  it  in  their  power  to 
emerge  from  their  original  condition,  because  there  are  no  institu- 
tions, like  the  Scotch  banks,  ready  to  assist  them  in  the  com- 
mencement of  their  struggles  for  competence  and  independence. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  the  working  classes  in  the  south  have  been 
converted  into  a  caste,  like  the  pariahs  of  Hindoostan  :  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  community  there  is  a  wide  gulph,  which 
they  despair  of  being  ever  able  to  pass ;  hence  they  are  callous  to 
those  considerations  which  practically  prove  the  powerful  means  of 
instigating  to  good  conduct  and  industry.  They  become  neces- 
sarily careless  of  all  consequences,  and,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  and 
discontented  pauperism,  consume  in  unproductive  idleness  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  funds  which,  under  a  better  arrangement, 
would  make  an  incalculable  addition  to  their  own  comforts,  as 
well  as  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth. 

We  happen  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  a  country  parish 
into  which  the  modern  rage  for  enlarging  farms  has  not  yet  made  its 
way :  it  contains  about  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  divived  into 
holdings  of  unequal  extent,  and  occupied  by  a  numerous  and  con- 
tented race  of  small  cultivators ;  few,  if  any,  farms  containing  less 
than  fifty,  and  none,  probably,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.  The  labour  here  is  executed  almost  entirely  by  the  farmers 
and  their  families,aided  by  hired  servants  who  live  in  the  house,  and 
are  in  every  respect  treatedby  their  employ ers  like  members  of  their 
own  families.  They  are,  indeed,  generally  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
some  neighbouring  farmer,  whose  smaller  occupation  or  numerous 
family  renders  it  practicable  for  him  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
some  of  his  children.  They  are  thus  in  all  respects  the  equals  of 
the  children  of  those  farmers  into  whose  families  they  enter  as  do- 
mestics; hence  it  frequently,  we  may,  indeed,  add  generally, 
happens  that  these  hired  servants  form  matrimonial  connexions 
with  the  sons  or  daughters  of  those  who  thus  become  their  tem- 
porary employers.  In  order  to  prepare  for  this  event,  and 
provide  the  means  of  stocking  a  small  farm,  both  parties  —  the 
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male  and  the  female  — -  with  scarcel j  an  exception,  are  foood 
to  practise  the  most  rigid  economy.  It  often  happens  that  one 
of  these  small  farms  is  well  and  suflBciently  stocked  by  the  savings 
made  by  a  young  couple  of  hired  servants  between  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  they  go  out  to  service,  and  five  or  six  and  tweaty, 
when  they  may  find  it  prudent  to  marry.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, that  persons  who  thus  begin  the  world  with  the  accumo- 
lation  saved  from  their  yearly  wages  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
found  to  remit  either  in  economy  or  industry,  when  settled  upon 
a  small  farm  occupied  on  their  own  account :  on  the  contrary,  they 
generally  become,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous  for  both  these 
qualities.  By  dint  of  perseverance  in  their  frugal  and  laborious 
career,  many  of  them  are,  in  the  course  of  time,  enabled  to  rerao?e 
into  a  larger  farm  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  couple 
who  commence  their  life  on  one  of  the  smallest  farms,  end  it  od 
one  of  the  largest  which  the  parish  contains.*  Even  the  rent  which 
they  pay  for  the  land  appears  fully  equal  to  what  the  owners 
could  obtain  by  throwing  their  estates  into  larger  farms;  but  it 
must  be  also  added  in  their  behalf,  that  throughout  the  whole 

•  True  it  is,  that  in  addition  to  the  paupers  already  described,  the  parish  contnw 
a  few  old  and  infirm  men,  destitute  of  relations  ;  they  do  not,  however,  like  regularlj 
trained  vagrants,  wander  over  the  country  at  large;  they  confine  themselves  to  ine 
limits  of  their  own  parish,  and  have  certain  days,  on  which,  at  different  bouses,  Uiey 
regularly  receive  alms,  sometimes  in  small  sums  of  money,  but  mostly  in  P'^o^'^'^ 
They  belong,  in  fact,  to  that  nearly  extinct  class  of  beggars,  so  exquisitely  described 
by  Wordsworth :  — 

Still  let  him  prompt  the  unletter'd  TJlIagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pentive  thou|ht». 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  bis  bead. 
And  long  as  he  can  wander  let  bim  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys ;  lot  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  wiuter  snows; 
And  let  the  charter'd  wind  that  sweeps  the 

heath 
Beat  his  grey  locks  against  his  wither  d  lice. 
Reverencethe  hope,whose  vital  anxiousufss 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 
May  never  HOU8K,misnamedof iKDUSra^j 
Make  him  a  captivel  —  for  thai  pent-upriiD, 
Those  life-consuming  sounds  that  clog  the 

air,  J 

Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age. 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes, 
And  have  around  him,whether  heard  or  not, 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  bird*, 
And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  Wil»» "' 

down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  grass/  ^*"  .Vi, 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birw 
Share  his  chance-gather'd  meal;  and  finaU/i 
As  in  the  eye  of  J^ature  he  has  Jived, 
So  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die . 

extent 


*  He  travels  on,  a  solitary  man  ; 

His  staff  trails  with  him  ;  scarcely  do  his 

feet 
Disturb  the  summer  dust :  he  is  so  still 
In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage  curs, 
Ere  he  have  passM  the  door, will  turn  away, 
Weary  of  barking  at  him. 

While  thus  he  creeps 
From  door  to  door,  the  villagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record,  which  together  binds 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  charity. 
Else  unremember'd. 

Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huts, 
Hamlets,  and  thinly  scattered  villages, 
Where  er  the  aged  beggar  takes  his  rounds, 
The  mild  necessity  of  age  compels 
To  acts  of  love  ;  and  habit  does  the  work 
Of  reason  ;  yet  prepares  that  after-joy 
Which  reason  cherishes. 

Then  let  him  pass,a  blessing  on  his  head! 
And  while,  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,he  appears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone, 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
Thegood  which  the  benignantlawof  heaven 
Has  hung  around  him;  and  while  life  is  his, 
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extent  of  his  dominions,  the  king  of  England  possesses  not  a 
more  industrious,  a  more  sober,  or  a  more  peaceable  body  of 
subjects.  Penal  crimes  are  unknown  among  theiii ;  the  records 
of  the  county  in  which  the  parish  is  situate  will  show,  that  for  a 
whole  century  not  one  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  arraigned  for 
a  crime,  or  even  imprisoned  for  a  misdemeanour.  The  rates 
levied  last  year  in  this  parish,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
amounted  to  about  six-pence  per  acre  ;  out  of  this  was  defrayed 
the  county  rate,  the  remainder  being  given  to  helpless  widows 
and  orphan  children.  An  application  from  an  able-bodied  la- 
bourer for  relief,^ither  for  himself  or  his  family,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  never  occurs ;  the  most  helpless  and  aged  persons, 
who  have  children  able  to  work,  never  fall  upon  the  parish;  their 
relatives  would  consider  such  an  event  a  disgrace,  which  nothing 
could  wipe  out ;  and  rather  than  incur  it  they  will  undergo  any 
hardship,  and  submit  to  any  deprivation.  The  practical  result  of 
this  arrangement  must,  we  think,  more  than  satisfy  every  man 
who  is  not  besotted  by  that  misnamed  philosophy  of  the  present 
day,  which  sets  gain  in  the  front  of  every  earthly  good,  and,  with- 
out scruple,  sacrifices  to  the  mammon  of  profit  the  feelings  and 
comforts  of  a  whole  community. 

,  We  must  also  add,  that  a  system  of  banking  which  advances 
loans  upon  cash-credits  and  allows  interest  upon  deposits,  would 
produce  a  very  great  advantage  to  that  class,  numerous  in  every 
wealthy  community,  which  subsists  upon  revenues  derived  from 
realized  capital.  By  extending  the  field  of  productive  employ- 
ment, it  would  necessarily  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  The 
value  of  money,  like  that  of  every  other  commodity,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  proportion  which  the  demand  bears  to  the  supply. 
Where  an  accumulation  of  capital  takes  place,  without  a  corre- 
sponding extension  of  the  field  on  which  it  may  be  productively 
employed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  interest  of  money,  or  in  other 
words  the  annual  revenue  accruing  from  any  given  portion  of  this 
accumulated  mass,  must  diminish  in  amount.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  channels  of  industry  are  not  improperly  clogged,  and  the 
opportunities  for  the  productive  employment  of  capital  keep  pace 
with  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  interest  of  money  will  retain 
its  level.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  whatever  makes  a  new  opening 
for  the  profitable  outlay  of  capital  must  prove  advantageous,  not 
only  to  the  parties  actually  engaged  in  productive  undertakings, 
but  also  to  the  whole  body  of  capitalists  ;  by  extending  the  whole 
mass  over  a  wider  surface,  it  will  lessen  the  depth  pressing  upon 
^ny  particular  part  of  it,  and  tend  to  augment  the  income  which 
the  money-lender  shall  draw  from  his  capital.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  practical  operation  of  these  institutions,  the  accumulated 
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savings,  which,  to  a  very  large  amount,  are  now,  under  the  ma- 
nagement and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  bankers  of  Scotland, 
Spread  throughout  that  country,  encouraging  and  feeding  its  indus- 
try, would  necessarily  have  found  their  way  into  our  own  money- 
market,  and,  of  course,  depressed  still  further  the  low  rate  of  inte- 
rest which  capital  already  yields  in  this  country.  Without  ri&, 
trouble,  or  expense,  the  capitalists  of  Scotland  can  realize  at  all 
times,  through  the  medium  of  their  banks,  a  higher  return  for 
their  money  than  by  investing  it  in  the  public  funds.  The  secu- 
rity is  in  every  respect  quite  as  good,  the  rate  of  interest  higher, 
and  the  expense  of  management  lower ;  the  dejl>osits  are  made  by 
the  capitalist  at  his  own  door,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for 
commission,  agency,  or  postage. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  much  of  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  agricultural  classes  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  been 
suffering,  arose  from  the  imperfection  and  consequent  derange- 
ment of  our  practice  of  banking.  This  we  believe  true,  that 
previously  to  1826  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  national 
capital  had  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  country  bankers,  who 
allowed  interests  upon  deposits  which  they  afterwards  lent  out  on 
various  securities  to  the  productive  classes  of  their  respective 
districts  :  the  panic  of  1825-6,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  so 
many  banks,  together  with  the  suppression  of  the  one  pound 
note  circulation,  have  caused  the  capitalists  to  withdraw  these 
deposits.  Hence,  the  productive  classes,  and  more  especially 
t,he  class  engaged  in  agriculture,  can  no  longer  command  that 
accommodation  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
the  country  banks.  The  operations  of  productive  industry  are 
thus  impeded  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  capital  which  used  to 
feed  them.  To  this  cause  must  also  be  ascribed  the  glut  in  the 
metropolitan  money  market,  which  has  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  employ  money  to  advantage,  and  has  consequently 
reduced  very  greatly  the  rate  of  interest.  The  capital  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  country  bankers,  used  to  be 
spread  over  the  surface  of  England,  and  employed  in  small  portions 
in  promoting  the  various  operations  of  industry,  has  been  with- 
drawn ;  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  some  speculator 
in  the  money  market,  engaged  in  advancing  loans  to  foreign 
states,  or  in  some  mining  or  other  undertaking  in  distant  coun- 
tries. This  process  is  known  to  be  in  extensive  though  in  silent 
operation;  and  the  effect  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our 
native  land  must  in  the  end  prove  highly  disastrous.  In  his 
memorial  on  banking,  Mr  Henry  Burgess  states,  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  a  country  banker,  who,  till  of  late,  generally 
employed  all  his  surplus  capital  amongst  the  industrious  classes 
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ia  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  bank.  He  has  recentlj,  for  a 
considerable  time,  lent  100,000/  to  a  wealthy  agent  in  London 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  who  has  again  lent  that  and  other  sums 
of  a  large  amount  to  a  great  house  in  the  citj,  engaged  in  work- 
ing mines  in  Sweden.  Another  city  firm  is  adopting  measures  for 
working  mines  in  Asia.  In  this  manner  capital  is  withdrawn 
from  the  humble  sources  of  industry,  producing  misery  in  the 
homesteads  of  Englishmen,  to  aid  the  distant  speculation  of 
some  overgrown  capitalist,  the  glittering  evidences  of  whose 
wealth  serve  to  dazzle  and  mislead  the  public  mind  upon  this 
question. 

To  the  want  of  that  secure  and  profitable  channel  of  invest- 
ment,  furnished  by  country  banks  established  on  sound  principles, 
must,  we  think,  be  ascribed  the  rash  speculations  in  which 
so  many  of  our  countrymen  have  recently  embarked  and  sacri* 
ficed  their  capital.  Debarred  from  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  savings  of  their  industry  at  home,  they  ventured 
upon  the  precarious  experiment  of  laying  them  out  in  foreign 
countries.  This  it  is  which  has  driven  the  monied  classes  to 
engage  in  those  wild  enterprises  which  have  been  attended  with 
such  ruinous  results.  If  the  home  field  of  productive  industry 
were,  by  a  sound  system  of  banking,  thrown  open  to  the  capi- 
talists of  this  country,  they  would  seldom  go  abroad  in  search  of 
those  hazardous  enterprises,  which  have  already  inflicted  such  ir» 
reparable  evils. 

We  consider  it,  then,  as  quite  evident,  that  the  owners  of 
money  in  England  are  to  the  full  as  much  interested  as  the 
owners  of  land  and  the  owners  of  labour^  in  resisting  the  revival 
of  exclusive  privileges  which  might  prevent  or  impede  the  for- 
mation of  safe  establishments  for  granting  loans  upon  cash^ 
credits,  and  receiving  deposits  bearing  interest.  Such  institutions 
would  instantly  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  industry  of  the  nation, 
animate  the  drooping  energies  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  open  a  wide  field  for  tne  profitable 
employment  of  the  superabundant  capital  of  the  country.  But 
by  giving  a  new  direction,  as  well  as  a  new  impulse  to  industry, 
establishments  of  this  nature  would  also  prove  the  means  of  aug- 
menting the  national  revenues.  Increased  productiveness  would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  increased  consumption  of  taxable 
commodities ;  this  would  open  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the  state, 
and  by  expanding  the  surface  upon  which  taxation  falls,  would 
lessen  the  pressure  upon  that  part  of  it  which  at  present  bears  the 
whole  burden.  An  increase  of  revenue  thus  obtained  would  enable 
the  Treasury  to  remit  taxes  in  proportion  to  its  amount.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  there  is  no  class  —  that,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
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ception  of  the  proprietors  of  bank  stock,  there  is  no  individaal 
in  England  —  who  would  not  be  benefited  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  introduction  and  discreet  extension  of  a  sound 
and  well-organized  system  of  banking.  Such  institutions  would 
cause  the  prostrate,  and  despairing,  and  oppressed  class  of  la- 
bourers to  be  once  more  visited  by  the  encouragement  of  hope ; 
the  industrious  and  frugal  they  would  present  with  at  least  an 
opportunity  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the  intolerable 
thraldom  and  hopeless  misery  into  which  they  have  sunk :  to 
the  owners  of  capital  laid  out  in  land  or  in  other  investments,  they 
would  be  found  the  source  of  an  improved  revenue  ;  and  finally, 
by  multiplying  the  products  of  industry,  they  would  yield  an  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  state. 

In  a  matter  of  this  magnitude,  where  ignorance  or  selfishness 
may  inflict  an  irreparable  injury  upon  the  community,  we  call 
upon  the  public  to  be  on  their  guard ;  let  them  act  as  if  thejr 
feared  the  worst  that  can  happen,  and  be  prepared  to  resist  any 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  continue  its  present  monopoly  to 
the  Bank  of  England. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  The  Life  of  Reginald  Jffeber^  D.D,,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.     By  his  Widow.     2  vols.  4to.     London.    1830. 

2.  The  Last  Days  of  Bishop  Heber.  By  Thomas  Robinson, 
A.  M.,  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  and  late  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
his  Lordship.     Madras,  printed.     London,  reprinted,  1830. 

J.  HE  name  of  Reginald  Heber  now  belongs  to  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  ;  it  takes  its  place  among  those  whose 
canonization,  in  earlier  times,  would  have  been  demanded  by 
the  general  sentiment ;  and,  though  in  Protestant  Europe  no 
earthly  power  is  recognized  as  having  a  right  to  pronounce  on  the 
final  state  of  any  human  being,  or  to  demand  the  veneration  of 
posterity  —  yet  the  unanimous  sentence  of  an  enlightened  age  may 
well  supersede,  and  would  certainly  derive  no  weight  from,  an 
authoritative  ratification.  He  whose  Christian  virtues  have  thus 
enshrined  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all 
ranks  and  classes,  would  gain  nothing  to  his  pure  fame  by  the 
solemn  judgment  of  a  public  tribunal.  In  the  admiration  of 
this  remarkable  man,  party  and  sectarian  jealousies  have  been 
forgotten  ;  while  those  who  may  wonder  that,  like  Pope, 

*  Even  in  a  Bishop  they  can  spy  desert,' 
have  acknowledged  with  cheerful  readiness  that  here,  at  least, 
they  have  discovered  ^  a  saint  in  lawn'  —  we  find  a  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  proof  of  the  immense  sphere  over  which,  by  the 
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propagation  of  the  English  language  and  opinions,  the  example 
of  good  men  among  ourselves  may  extend  its  influence,  in  the 
enthusiasm  excited  in  America  by  the  Christian  character  of  Re- 
ginald Heber.  His  biographer  records  with  the  strong  expressions 
of  gratitude  which  the  circumstances  demand,  that '  in  no  country 
has  his  name  been  more  honoured  than  in  that  with  which  he  had 
no  connexion,  and  where  he  had  few  personal  acquaintances ; 
and  where,'  she  adds,  '  we  may  observe  with  no  feeling  but  of 
respect  for  the  national  characteristic,  there  is  a  strong  general 
predilection  towards  objects  of  admiration  of  home  rather  than 
of  English  growth.'  Bishop  Hcber's  Journal  in  India  was 
speedily  reprinted  in  New  York,  where,  in  4he  words  of  his 
widow's  correspondent,  *  it  was  read  by  night  and  by  day  with 
the  most  profound  interest  and  deep  enthusiasm.' 

^  He  also  told  her,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canandalgua,  a  village 
siloated  in  the  interior  of  the  county  of  New  York,  on  the  direct 
road  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  were  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  its  author,  and  with  the  piety  which  breathes  throogh 
every  sentence,  that  they  caused  his  name  to  be  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold  on  a  rock  of  granite,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  outer  foundation 
of  (heir  episcopal  church,  as  a  memorial  of  their  veneration  for  hit 
character.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  vestry  of  St  Jobn^s  church, 
in  the  same  village,  requested  Mr  Wood  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  that  church  to  his  memory.  It  is  composed  of 
white  marble,  having  an  urn  on  the  top  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  golden  letters,  engraven  on  its  tablet:  —  "To  the  piety  and 
virtues  of  Reginald  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcalla,  1829."  At  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  through  the  kindness  of  Mn 
Abott,  the  lady  of  Professor  Abott,  of  the  college  in  Eieter,  the 
words,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber,"  have  been  engraved 
on  the  front  foundation  of  St  John's  church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Charles  Burroughs  is  the  rector.' 

The  volume  of  Bishop  Heber's  Sermons  preached  in  England 
was  republished  in  New  York,  with  more  than  usual  care  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  paper  and  printing.  According  to  the  preface, 
written  by  an  eminently  respectable  clergyman  of  that  city,  — 

^  No  expense  has  been  spared ;  for  the  object  of  the  publishers  was 
not  so  much  pecuniary  profit,  as  to  evince  the  respect  with  which  tke 
character  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  viewed  in  this  country. 
Few  individuals  of  the  present  age,  born  and  nurtured,  and  perform* 
ing  their  important  functions  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us,  have 
ever  excited  such  warm  and  such  general  interest  in  their  favour* 
He  was,  indeed,  a  scholar,  and  the  republic  of  letters  extends  ovei 
the  whole  surflice  rn  the  gfobe ;  he  was  a  poet,  and  increased  the 
literary  treasures  of  a  language  which  is  also  our  mother-tongue ; 
but,  more  than  ill,  he  was  prominent  In  i  cause  which  breaks  down 
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all  barriers  of  distiDCtion  betweeo  meo,  and  nnitea  thoae  who  are 
engaged  ia  it  id  bonds  of  tbe  most  affectionate  brotherhood.  A 
devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  missions  during  bis  whole  professioBal 
life,  and  at  last  a  voluntary  martyr  to  that  sacred  cause,  it  was  in 
this  character  he  excited  our  deepest  interest,  and  in  contetDplatiog  it 
with  admiration  and  respect,  his  elegant  attainments,  his  exteoslTe 
learning,  and  poetical  inspiration  were  comparatively  unohserved.' 

It  is  not  often  that  we  dare  controvert  one  of  the  tritest  moral 
axioms  of  our  great  master  of  nature,  — 

•  ^  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
Tbe  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.' 

So  it  will  not  be  in  this  ease.  Who,  on  reading  these  observa- 
tions, which,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  almost  unlimited  currency 
in  the  United  States,  will  presume  to  calculate  on  the  effect  they 
may  produce  on  the  general  feeling  ?  The  actions  performed  by 
a  good  man  in  the  centre  of  India,  from  the  humblest  and  most 
unpresuroing  sense  of  duty,  without  the  slightest  view  to  their 
publicity,  may  not  merely  excite  and  keep  up  the  spirit  of  pore 
Christian  piety  in  regions  separated  by  half  the  world,  but  even 
tend  to  soften  the  national  jealousies  of  two  great  rival  peoples. 
On  our  part  we  may  freely  confess,  that  the  high  moral  sense 
displayed  in  their  admiration  of  Bishop  Heber  would  by  no 
means  be  forgotten  in  our  general  appreciation  of  the  American 
national  character  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  strong 
enthusiasm  excited  by  our  Indian  bishop  wUl  not,  in  some  hearts 
at  least,  be  associated  with  kindly  feelings  towards  the  coimtry 
which  gave  him  birth.  The  subject  may  awaken  thou^ts^U' 
more  grave  and  profound.  Is  it  not  of  somewhat  promising 
omen,  lo  those  who  look  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to 
arise  from  the  general  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilization, 
that  such  high  and  general  interest  should  be  excited  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  calm,  and  peaceful,  and  uitpretending  virtues  of 
Christianity  ?  The  character  of  Heber  speaks  to  none  of  the 
fierce  and  violent  passions  of  our  nature :  it  has  nothing  to  eon- 
mend  it  to  political  or  sectarian  zeal ;  it  owes  no  portion  of  its 
fame  to  the  blind  and  headlong  vehemence  of  party  spirit.  Some 
may  assert  that  private  friendship  has  been  too  fervent  in  its 
encomiastic  language,  or  that  the  peculiar  situation  of  bis  biogra- 
pher, naturally  claiming  indulgence,  or  rather  exciting  general 
interest,  has  thus  given  to  the  name  of  Heber,  for  the  present,  a 
relative  rank  and  station  in  his  age,  beyond  its  real  merits  or 
importance ;  still,  many  able  and  eloquent  friends  have  paid  we 
most  affectionate  tribute  to  departed  worth, *or  genius,  or  good- 
ness, and  many  wives  have  borne  testimony  to  tl^  virtues  of  their 
husbands,  without  exciting  any  general  or  permanent  enthusiasD* 
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Yet  in  an  age  which  has  hardly  begun  to  breathe  after  the  ex- 
traordinary and  agitating  events  of  our  wonderful  tiroes  —  when 
onr  eyesight  is  scarcely  recovered  from  the  dazzling  glare  of  those 
splendid  images  which  have  risen  and  sunk  before  us  on  the 
political,  and  even  on  the  literary  scene  —  the  public  mind  seems 
to  have  reposed,  if  with  calmer,  with  scarcely  less  universal  ad- 
miration on  a  model  of  excellence,  so  totally  dissimilar  to  those 
which  had  so  long  commanded  and  enthralled  its  attention.  Is 
this  but  a  temporary  and  accidental  fluctuation  of  public  feeling, 
or  a  happy  commencement  of  times,  in  which  gentleness,  and 
goodness,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  and  conscientious  ex- 
ertions for  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatiu^es  will  at  length  have 
their  day  ;  when  if  not  political,  at  least  religious  faction  shall  be 
put  down  by  general  consent;  and  the  whole  Christian  worid 
come  to  a  tacit  agreement,  that  there  is  a  superior  and  a  better 
test  of  real  religion  than  uniformity  of  opinion  ;  when  men  wiH 
rather  look  to  the  points  on  which  they  agree,  than  to  those  on 
which  they  disagree ;  and  offences  against  Christian  charity  be 
esteemed  of  darker  dye  than  those  against  any  established  system 
of  Christian  opinion  ? 

To  such  views  the  popularity  of  Heber's  religious  character  is 
full  of  hopeful  encouragement,  for  the  primary  distinction  of  his 
piety  is  precisely  that  truly  catholic  spirit,  which,  without  com- 
promising its  own  stedfast  convictions  of  the  truth,  was  willing 
not  merely  to  hope  all  things  and  endure  all  things,  but  always  to 
pot  the  best  construction  on  the  motives  and  governing  principles 
of  others.  It  is  neither  the  general  ability  of  Heber,  however 
distinguished,  nor  his  poetic  genius,  however  graceful,  which  has 
won  upon  the  universal  contemporary  mind,  —  it  is  the  singular 
humility  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition ;  his  constant  and  studious 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others ;  the  trembling  apprehension  lest 
he  should  wound  the  heart  of  the  meanest  individual ;  the  active 
yet  intuitive  watchfulness  with  which  he  seized  every  occasion  of 
doing  a  kind  act  to  any  human  being,  and  the  total  absence  of 
show  or  affectation  in  his  laborious  dischai^e  of  his  duties. 
Yet  in  many  of  his  opinions  Heber  ( what  was,  perhaps,  little 
suspected)  inclined  to  those  views  which,  in  some  minds,  are 
supposed  inseparable  from  bigotry  and  intolerance.  He  was 
a  strenuous  supporter  of  his  own  order ;  he  entertained  high 
notions  of  the  episcopal  authority,  which,  on  one  occasion,  re* 
corded  in  the  volumes  before  us,  he  hardly  refrained  from  exerci»> 
ing  with  considerable  rigour —  (and  was,  indeed,  afterwards  eon- 
strained  to  regret  his  own  leniency,  in  not  having  so  exerted,)  — ^ 
but  the  high-churchman  was  invariably  subordinate  to  the  Chris- 
tiao;  aad  in  the  exercise  of  authority  the  strog^  with  his  gentle- 
ness 
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ncss  of  disposition  was  so  manifest,  that  the  offender  must,  indeed, 
have  been  hardened  who  would  persist  in  provoking  the  reluctant 
and  long-suspended  act  of  severity.  Nor,  though,  doubtless,  the 
prevailing  passion  (we  use  the  word  in  no  ignoble  sense)  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  may  have  heightened  the  general  interest 
in  the  character  of  the  Indian  bishop,  can  it  be  ascribed  in  any 
great  degree  to  this  coincidence  with  the  popular  sentiment ;  for 
among  the  most  remarkable  points  in  his  character,  was  the  total 
absence  of  fanaticism.  In  his  career  there  was  little  of  that 
stirring  excitement,  that  spirit  of  adventure,  which  breathes 
throughout  most  of  the  popular  accounts  of  both  Romish  and 
Protestant  missions.  Heber,  in  the  prospects  of  advancement  at 
home,  in  the  almost  enforced  abandonment  of  his  literary  tastes 
and  pursuits,  made  great  sacri6ces ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  annals  of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide  may  furnish  still 
more  striking  instances  of  men  of  high  birth  and  splendid  hopes, 
who  have  abandoned  their  ancestral  homes  — 

*  where  wild  men  howl  aronnd 

Their  blood-stain'd  altars,  to  uplift  th'  unknown, 

Unawful  crucifix ;' 

and  in  comparison  with  the  perils  and  privations  to  which  even 
in  later  days  humbler  men  have  submitted  amidst  the  snows  of 
Greenland,  among  the  forests  and  swamps  of  America,  and  among 
fierce  and  reckless  savages,  we  must  not  even  name  the  dangers 
of  an  Indian  climate,  and  the  labours  of  a  visitation,  which,  though 
immeasurably  long  and  toilsome,  is  alleviated  by  the  command  of 
all  the  comforts  which  such  a  journey  will  admit.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  setting  forth  of  a  man  of  bright  talents  and  high  hopes 
on  a  mission,  such  as  we  may  call  the  Indian  bishopric,  which 
would  of  itself  have  created  much  sensation, —  it  is  the  whole  tenor 
of  Heber's  conduct  when  so  employed,  which, stimulated  bjcfervent 
piety,  yet  tempered  with  the  calmest  good  sense,  has  in  an  almost 
unprecedented  degree  called  forth  the  general  applause  —  and  this 
it  is,  this  enthusiastic  reception  of  such  a  character  by  the  age, 
which  has  induced  us  to  encourage  our  favourable  auguries,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  a  wider  development  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  than  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  We  deny  not 
that  there  are  many  dark  and  discouraging  signs, —  there  is  much 
fierce,  much  ignorant  fanaticism  abroad,  but  we  are  not  inclined 
to  judge  of  the  general  temperature  of  the  religious  atmosphere 
by  these  occasional  currents  of  hot  and  pestilential  air ;  we  must 
not  judge  of  any  sect  or  party,  not  even  of  our  own  church,  by 
its  more  noisy  or  prominent  members,  but  by  the  general  tone  ot 
the  public  sentiment,  by  the  silent  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  volumes  which  have  called  forth  these  remarks  contain  ue 
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biography  of  Reginald  Heber,  and  many  of  his  hitherto  unpub- 
lished productions  in  prose  and  verse.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  possess  the  singular  interest  of  his  Indian  journals,  in  which  his 
own  character  was  tirst  exhibited,  as  it  appeared  during  the  most 
important  c»nd  eventful  period  of  his  life  ;  and  which  had  likewise 
the  remarkable  recommendation  of  being  the  first  work  which 
opened  the  vast  region  of  the  Eastern  empire  before  our  eyes  in 
a  lively  and  graphic  prospect ;  which  placed  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
wonderful  ruins,  the  mingled  races,  the  strangelycontrasted  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  different  provinces  of  India  ;  which  de- 
scribed the  natural  scenery  and  the  wrecks  of  empires  with  the 
skill  of  the  poet,  —  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  with  the 
acute  and  penetrating  (though,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  neces- 
sarily hasty)  observation  of  a  philosopher ;  and  laid  the  whole  be- 
fore us  in  the  vivid  language  and  the  natural,  yet  polished,  style 
of  a  scholar.  The  present  volumes  must  be  content  to  receive 
a  reflected  and  secondary  lustre  from  the  former  ;  yet  to  those  who 
will  take  delight  in  tracing  the  formation  of  a  mind  in  which  they 
have  already  felt  so  much  interest,  and  who  are  anxious  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  early  and  domestic  privacy  of  this  good  man,  they 
will  possess  no  slight  attractions  ;  while  to  the  general  reader,  the 
observations  of  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well-judging  mind  on 
the  public  affairs  of  a  most  eventful  period,  of  a  general  scholar 
on  the  literary  history  of  his  day,  of  a  man  of  such  undoubted 
piety  on  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
both  amusement  and  instruction. 

We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  earlier  part  of  the  first  volume, 
though  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  altogether  to  omit  the 
striking  instances  of  that  piety  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  which 
seemed  almost  instinctive  in  his  nature.  Men  have  been  bom 
artists,  or  musicians,  or  poets;  Reginald  Ileber,  —  we  deprecate 
misconstruction, — seems  almost  to  have  been  born  a  Christian. 

'He  very  early  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
prayer,  and  was  frequently  overheard  praying  aloud  in  bis  own  room, 
when  he  little  thought  himself  within  reach  of  observation.  His 
sense  of  his  entire  dependence  upon  God,  and  of  thankfulness  for  the 
mercies  he  received,  was  deep,  and  almost  an  instinct  planted  in  his 
nature  :  to  his  latest  hour,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  his  heart  was  ever 
lifted  up  in  thankfulness  for  the  goodness  of  his  Maker,  and  bowed  in 
resignation  under  his  chastisement ;  and  his  first  impulse,  when 
afflicted  or  rejoicing,  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  in  thanksgiving,  or  in 
iotercession  for  himself  and  for  those  he  loved,  through  the  mediation 
of  his  Saviour.' 

Nor  did  this  early  religion  evaporate  in  mere  emotion  ;  it  seems 
to  have  entered  into  all  his  feelings,  and  mingled  with  all  his  prac- 
tical 
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tteal  habits  of  life.  There  is  something  of  extravagance  m  the 
following  statement ;  but  an  extravagance  which  no  wise  parent 
would  not  rejoice  to  see  developing  its  If  in  the  disposition  of 
his  child. 

^  His  natural  bene?oIence  and  charitableness  were  fost^l^,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  directed  by  his  parents.  Though  much  disliking 
cards,  he  would  occasionally,  when  at  home,  join  in  a  round  game 
with  his  young  companions,  because  it  was  the  rule  of  his  family  to 
give  the  winnings  to  the  poor ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  promote 
every  plan  which  was  suggested  for  such  an  object  Of  his  own 
money  be  was  so  liberal,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sew  the  hanhnoUi 
given  him  for  his  half-year'^ s  pocket-money  at  school^  within  the  lining  of 
his  pockets^  that  he  might  not  give  them  away  in  charity  on  the  road. 
On  one  occasion,  before  that  precaution  had  been  taken,  he  gave  all 
the  money  he  possessed  to  a  poor  man,  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  but  that,  having  lost  his  sight,  he  lost  his  curacy,  and  his 
means  of  subsistence.  This  person  afterwards  found  bis  way  to  Mai- 
pas,  and  from  his  recognition  by  the  servant  who  had  attended  Regi- 
nal  to  school,  this  act  of  beneficence  was  made  known  to  his  parents ; 
for  of  his  own  deeds  he  never  boasted  :  and,  as  was  remarked  by  the 
old  servant  who  mentioned  the  circumstance,  ^'  his  left  hand  knew  not 
what  his  right  hand  did."  '  —  p.  7. 

His  inexhaustable  kindness  of  heart  may  be  traced  throng^h  the 
whole  of  his  schoolboy  days  ;  and  during  the  more  perilous  season 
of  youth,  when,  though  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous,  sometimes,  if  ^^  college  fame  speak  true," 
he  was  tempted  towards  the  dangerous  ground  of  satire,  yet 
it  was  so  evidently  the  exuberance  of  a  playful  disposition,  and  so 
little  tinged  with  gall,  as  not  in  the  least  to  weaken  the  general 
impression  produced  by  his  usual  conduct  and  demeanour. 

In  her  selection  of  the  few  anecdotes  of  this  early  period, 
his  biographer  has  shown  judgment  and  discrimination;  per- 
haps she  would  have  consulted  &e  impatient  and  fastidious  taste 
of  the  generality  of  readers,  if  she  had  exercised  the  same  self- 
denial  with  regard  to  the  Journal  of  his  Northern  Tour,  on 
which  Heber  set  forth  almost  immediately  after  he  had  ter- 
minated his  splendid  academical  career  with  his  prize  poem  of 
*  Palestine' — *  When  his  friends  were  glad  to  seize  this  opportu- 
nity of  removing  him  from  the  effects  of  that  admii-ation  which  his 
talents  excited,  and  which  they  apprehended  might,  in  time,  injure 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  mind  ;  an  apprehension  which, 
though  natural,  has  proved  to  have  been  unfounded.'  The  most 
valuable  results  of  this  tour  had  already  been  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  received  with  general  applause,  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr 
Clarke's  Travels ;  and  if  the  more  striking  passages  bad  been 
selected  from  the  remainder,  we  must  think  wat  the  present  work 
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wonid  have  gained  in  popularity  :  for,  unless  in  the  case  of  very  re- 
mote and  rarely-visiled  regions,  we  seek  in  books  of  travels  rather 
an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  than  of  that  which  has  just 
passed  away,  more  particularly  in  Europe,  where  the  changes  in  so- 
ciety during  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  so  important  and  com- 
plete. Perhaps  few  works  are  less  read  than  European  travels  half 
a  century  old,  even  though  written  by  men  of  the  most  consummate 
ability,  and  in  the  most  agreeable  style.  If  published  at  the  time, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  Journal  of  this  Northern  Tour  would  have 
commanded  general  attention  :  it  must  now,  however,  full  of  infor- 
mation as  it  is,  depend  for  its  interest  entirely  on  the  occasional 
descriptions  of  local  scenery,  which  are  struck  off  with  the  clear 
and  rapid  touch  of  a  poet ;  and  the  anecdotes  of  manners  and  anti- 
quities, which  occasionally  occur,  and  do  not  run  the  same  risk  of 
becoming  obsolete,  as  the  statistic  details  of  countries,  which  are 
undergoing  perpetual  change,  and  accounts  of  individuals,  most  of 
whom  have,  probably,  by  this  time,  passed  away  from  the  stage 
of  life.  From  this  part  of  the  volumes  our  extracts  will  not  be 
numerous ;  as  we  are  inclined  to  hasten  to  the  period  when  the  sub- 
ject of  our  biography  became  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
opinions  and  events  of  his  own  country,  and  the  literary  history  of 
his  day.— There  is  great  spirit  in  the  following  fragment  of  a  popu- 
lar Danish  song, —  something  of  the  old  Berserkir  vein,  which,  if 
we  admit  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  suggestion,  that  we  owe  some 
of  our  spirit  of  naval  adventure  and  prowess  to  the  blood  of  the 
northern  pirates  that  flows  in  our  veins,  might  show  that  in  war 
songs,  at  least,  our  northern  neighbours  retain  so  much  of  the 
feelings  of  their  ancestors  as,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  have  rendered  them  no  unworthy  rivals. 

'  King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast 

In  smoky  nio:ht ; 
His  falchion  fell  like  hammer  fast, 
And  brows  and  htrim*?  asunder  brast; 
Then  sunk  each  hostile  hull  and  mast 

In  smoky  nisfht ; 
Fly,  fly  !  they  shrieked —  what  mortal  man 
Can  strive  with  Denmark's  Christian 

In  fjorht? 
Niels  Juel  raised  a  warrior's  cry. 

Now,  now  's  the  day  ! 
He  hoisted  up  the  red  flag  high. 
And  dashed  amidst  the  enemy. 
With  blow  on  blow,  and  cry  on  cry, 

Now,  now  's  the  day!  — 
And  still  they  shrieked,  '*  Fly,  Sweden,  fly '" 
When  Juel  comes,  what  strength  shall  try 

The  fray  ?' 
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It  is  obvious  that  Mr  Campbell  had  the  original  of  this  in  his 
mind,  when  he  poured  out  his  grand  ballad  of  '  Nelson  and  the 
North.' 

Heber  was  in  Russia  at  an  eventful  period  —  the  commence- 
ment of  that  fierce  struggle  between  the  great  northern  powers  and 
the  man  who,  at  that  time,  it  was  little  expected,  would  cause  a 
description  of  Moscow,  written  in  the  year  1805,  to  become  as 
obsolete  as  a  map  of  London  drawn  before  the  fatal  1666.  The 
reception  of  Alexander  in  his  capital,  after  the  melancholy  re- 
verses at  Austerlitz,  as  given  by  so  intelligent  an  eye-witness,  is 
by  no  means  an  uninteresting  historic  statement ;  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  court,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  church,  is 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic, 
of  barbarous  and  civilized  manners. 

*  His  arrival  (the  emperor's)  was  perfectly  sudden  and  unexpected: 
he  was  at  Gatchina,  lliirty  miles  from  hence,  before  his  setting  oat 
from  the  army  was  known,  and  arrived  in  Petersbnrgh  about  five  in 
the  morning:  his  6r<t  visit  was  paid  to  the  cathedral  of  our  Lady  of 
Casan,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  prayer ;  he  then  joined  his  wife 
and  mother  at  the  palace.  The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled 
in  prodigious  crowds  before  the  gate  ;  and  when,  about  half-past  nine, 
he  came  out  to  inspect  the  guard,  the  whole  mob  gave  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  universal  shouts  which  I  ever  heard ;  they 
thronged  round  him,  ki^^sing  his  hands,  his  boots,  and  clothes,  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  perfectly  disregarded  the  threats  and  cudgels  of 
the  police  officers.  Some  men  were  telling  their  beads  and  crossing 
themselves ;  others,  with  long  black  beards,  crying  and  blubbering 
like  children ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  the  most  affecting  picture  of 
joy  I  ever  saw.  When  he  was  at  length  disengaged,  he  went  along 
the  line,  each  company,  as  he  passed,  giving  him  the  deep-toned  short 
cheer,  which  is  their  customary  morning  exclamation  —  Bless  yoa, 
Alexander  Paulovitz. 

'  The  emperor  is  not  the  only  sight  we  have  seen,  having  been  at 
court,  and  at  a  grand  religious  ceremony  of  the  Tartars.  We  have 
as  yet  only  been  to  court  as  spectators,  as  there  is  at  present  do 
English  ambassador  to  introduce  us;  but,  having  a  recommendation  to 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  very  kindly  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  everything  to  the  best  advantage,  and  introduced  us  to  a 
gentleman  who  explained  their  religious  ceremonies;  for  all  the  levees 
and  drawing-rooms  begin  with  service  in  the  chapel.  On  our  first  en- 
trance into  the  room,  we  found  it  full  of  officers  and  foreign  ministers, 
who  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  for  the  empress  to  pass  through 
from  the  inner  room,  followed  by  all  her  ladies,  to  the  chapel.  At  the 
upper  end  stood  the  senators  and  officers  of  the  state,  then  the  rest  of 
the  spectators^  and  the  lower  end  of  the  room  was  occupied  by  Cossack 
officers,  wild,  savage-looking  fellows,  whose  long  black  hair,  bare 
necks,  long    flowing  garments,   and    crooked    scimitars,    formed    a 
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striking  contrast  with  the  bags  and  powdered  wigs  of  the  rent  of  the 
party.  The  chapel  was  crowded,  and  the  singing  the  most  bennliful 
I  ever  heard ;  no  musical  instruments  are  allowed  by  the  Greek 
Church,  and  never  was  more  delightful  harmony  produced  by  vocal 
performers.  The  effect  was  very  grand  when  the  singing  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  vast  folding  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  gilded  altar  and  the  priests  (who  are  all  selected  tor  their 
beards  and  stature)  were  discovered  amid  a  cloud  of  incense.  During 
the  service  the  empress  stood  on  a  step  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  as 
no  seats  are  allowed  by  the'  Greeks  in  their  churches.  But  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  service  by  the  greater  part  of  the  audience, 
though  some  continued  praying  and  crossing  themselves  the  whole 
time.  After  the  bishop  had  given  the  tinal  blessing,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  beautiful  young  empress  —  for  1  really  think  her  very  much 
80  —  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  returned  on  her  hand  and  cheek  ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  whole  tribe  of  ecclesiastics,  a  race  of  as 
dirty  monks  as  ever  ate  salt  fish.  The  English  clergy  will,  I  fear, 
never  be  able  to  obtain  a  privilege  like  this.'  —  p.  13. 

We  must  not  onriit  the  description  of  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin, 
which,  if  they  had  appeared  during  the  well-deserved  vogue 
which  was  a  short  time  ago  ^njoyed  by  Segur's  brilliant  and 
poetical  description  of  the  Expedition  to  Russia,  might  have 
commanded  great  interest. 

*  We  reached  this  vast  overgrown  village,  for  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  else,  in  the  moonlight,  and  consequently  saw  it  to  great 
advantage ;  though  as  we  passed  along  its  broad  irregular  streets, 
we  could  not  but  observe  the  strange  mixture  of  cottages,  gardens, 
stables,  barracks,  churches,  and  palaces.  This  morning  we  have 
been  much  delighted  with  a  more  accurate  survey.  Moscow  is  situ- 
ated in  a  tine  plain,  with  the  river  Moskva  winding  through  it;  the 
town  is  a  vast  oval,  covering'almost  as  much  ground  as  London  and 
Westminster.  The  original  city  is  much  smaller;  it  forms  one 
qU'irter  of  the  town,  under  the  name  of  Kitai-gorod,  the  city  of 
Kathay ;  it  has  preserved  this  name  from  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  when  they  seized  on  the  city,  and  made 
the  Russians  quit  their  houses,  and  build  without  the  walls,  which  is 
now  called  Biel-gorod  or  the  VVhite  Town.  Kitai-gorod  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  its  old  Tartar  wall,  with  high  brick  towers  of  a  most 
singular  construction;  the  gates  are  ornamented  in  the  same  oriental 
style,  and  several  of  the  older  churches  have  been  originally  mosques. 
But  it  is  in  the  Kremlin,  or  palace-quarter,  that  the  principal  vestiges 
of  the  khans  are  displayed;  their  palace  still  exists  entire,  and  is  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  antiquity.  As  I  walked  up  its 
high  staircase,  and  looked  round  on  the  terraces  and  towers,  and  the 
crescents  which  yet  remain  on  their  golden  spires,  I  could  have 
fancied  myself  the  hero  of  an  Eastern  tale,  and  expected  with  some 
impatience  to  see  the  talking-bird,  the  singing-water,  or  the  black 
slave  with  his  golden  club.'  —  p.  160. 
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*  We  now  approach  the  holy  city  of  the  Kremlin,  which  Is  i 
rated  from  the  city  by  a  vast  ditch  and  mound,  crowned  with  a  h%fa 
brick  rampart,  which  is  garnished  with  very  tall  towers  of  a  circular 
form,  diminishing  like  pagodas,  and  surmounted  with  high  spires. 
The  breast-works  of  the  wall  are  in  a  very  singular  style,  and  seem 
to  be  intended  as  an  imitation  of  palisadoes.  The  whole  has  a  per- 
fectly eastern  air.  The  holy  gate  is  painted  red,  and  most  of  the 
churches  have  green  spires ;  beyond  the  whole  building  is  a  cluster 
of  turrets,  spires,  and  domes.  The  famous  church  of  St  Basil, 
built  by  Solarius,  an  Italian  architect,  on  account  of  a  foolish  boast, 
is  on  the  lef^  tiand ;  a  strange  building  of  painted  brick,  clustered 
with  seven  spires  rising  like  a  crown  one  above  another.  On  the  right 
hand  is  the  great  market,  a  tine  range  of  shops  under  regular 
arcades  and  well  disposed.  You  enter  the  holy  g^te  by  a  long  narrow 
bridge  over  the  fosse ;  on  the  left  hand  is  a  noble  view  down  to  the 
river.  The  whole  coup  d^wil  much  resembled  Seringapatan,  as  repre- 
sented in  Kerr  Porter's  panorama Within  the  wall  is  a 

magnificent  area  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  I  ever  saw,  of  the  town,  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  is  really  very  beautiful,  particularly  a 
wooded  range  of  hills,  called  the  Sparrow  Hills:  on  the  right  hand, 
in  the  Kremlin,  is  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop;  beyond  it  the  senate 
house  and  several  other  public  buildings;  on  the  left,  on  the  ?erj 
brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  shed  covering  some  ancient  pieces  of  Eastern 
cannon,  and  the  famous  bell  which  once  summoned  the  freemen  of 
Novogorod  the  Great.  Directly  in  front  is  the  tower  of  St  John, 
end  behind  it  the  imperial  palace,  with  its  high  stone  staircase  and 
terrace,  and  on  each  side  the  churches  of  the  Assumption  and  St 
Michael ;  the  one  where  the  emperors  are  crowned,  the  other  where 
they  are  buried.  Behind  this  again,  and  on  the  very  termination  of 
the  triangular  hill,  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  now  the  treasury. 
The  whole  together  forms  a  wonderful  group,  of  which  the  Musco- 
vites have  reason  to  boast.' 

Conceive  all  this  lighted  up  with  the  conflagration  of  the  city, 
the  whole  scene  below  bursting  out  with  fires,  rushing  and  roaring 
from  all  quarters;  the  victorious  French  army  pent  in  and 
hemmed  round  in  a  circle  of  fire,  like  wild  beasts  iu  an  orieDtal 
hunt,  and  the  mightiest  of  all,  the  Royal  Lion  himself  at  bay, 
and  oblijijed  to  dash  for  his  life,  as  he  is  described  by  Segur, 
througli  the  environing  flames. 

There  is  much  curious  matter  in  the  account  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Russian  empiie,  where,  on  the  confines  of  civi- 
lization, Heber  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  and 
usages  of  the  descendants  of  those  famous  Scythian  tribes,  which 
are  so  picturesquely  and  faithfully  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
making,  as  it  were,  their  brilliant  and  rapid  inroads  into  the 
domain  of  history,  bear  with  them  a  sort  of  life  and  excitement 
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singularly  captivating  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  The 
interest  thus  excited  was,  in  later  life,  expanded  into  a  History  of 
the  Cossacks,  printed  at  the  close  of  the  first  voluwe  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  which,  though  imperfect  and  unfinished,  we  are  in- 
clined to  consider  of  no  ordinary  value.  The  dulness  of  an 
antiquarian  dissertation  is  happily  enlivened  by  that  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  manners,  and  familiarity  with  all  the  incidents  of  the  wan- 
dering pastoral  life,  which  could  not  be  acquired  except  by  one 
who  had  personally  visited  their  tents ;  while  the  master-mind  of 
the  scholar,  having  completely  at  its  command  the  entire  range  of 
classical  history,  unites  tlie  whole  into  a  clear  and  distinct  narrative, 
(though  perhaps  on  a  subject  not  of  itself  likely  to  be  very  popu- 
lar,) and  offers  one  of  the  few  models  which  we  possess  of  histori- 
cal dissertation,  in  which  profound  and  extensive  information  is 
quickened  with  poetic  vivacity  of  style —  a  form  of  composition  in 
which  we  are  in  general  excelled  by  our  continental  neighbours;  for 
our  brilliant  and  lively  writers  are  in  general  somewhat  superficial, 
while  our  more  profound  scholars  move  heavily  along  under  the 
weight  of  their  learning,  and,  content  with  the  intrinsic  value  of 
their  commodities,  disdain  to  tempt  the  reader  by  disposing  them 
in  an  attractive  form.  Hence  what  we  cannot  but  consider  a 
vulgar  prejudice,  —  the  general  impression  that  popular  writers 
cannot  be  profound,  and  that  profound  writers  cannot  be  popular. 
We  suspect  the  fault  to  lie  rather  in  the  writers  than  in  the 
public  mind  ;  and  that  there  are  really  few  subjects  which,  taken 
up  by  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  master  of  his  materials 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  writing,  might  not  be  presented  in 
such  a  form  as  (o  make  at  once  a  strong,  a  distinct,  and  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  reader.  This  is  the  more  necessary  now, 
that  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  daily  extending «  it  is  not  in 
the  present  day  so  difficult  to  get  infoimation  as  to  retain  it ;  and 
a  vivid  and  striking  manner  of  placing  truth  before  us,  not  only 
finds  us  more  ready  to  welcome  it,  but,  united  with  a  clear  and 
happy  arrangement,  which  is  a  main  essential  to  such  an  elo- 
quence of  style,  furnishes  a  sort  of  legitimate  technical  memory, 
which  of  itself  assists  in  placing  at  our  command  that  which 
otherwise  we  have  the  doubly  laborious  process  of  learning  and 
incorporating  with  our  recollections.  —  We  have  ventured  on  this 
short  digression  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  at 
this  present  period,  now  that  so  many  and,  in  some  cases,  such 
successful  attempts  are  made  to  communicate  extensive  infor- 
mation in  a  popular  form.  To  write  strikingly,  so  as  forcibly 
to  arrest  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  to  fix  deeply  the  more 
leading  facts  which  we  would  impart,  is  not  only  the  province 
of  the  writer  of  romance  or  of  the  poet, —  it  is  compatible  with 
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the  grave  dignity  of  the  historian,  and  even  with  the  cool  pre- 
cision of  a  philosopher.  A  masterlj  French  writer,  who  has  per- 
haps more  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  literature  than  has 
usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  countrymen,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit 
brings  the  following  charge  against  us,  which,  if  we  are  not  in- 
clined absolutely  to  admit  its  justice,  we  must  allow,  we  fear,  to 
possess  a  considerable  tinge  of  truth. 

^  11  D^y  a  personne  qui  ne  dise  que  les  Anglais  sent  peu  habiles  a 
composer  uo  livre,  a  le  composer  rdtioDellemeDt  et  artisteroent  toot 
ensemble,  a  en  distribuer  les  parties,  a  en  regler  Pexecution  de  roaniire 
il  frapper  Pimagination  du  lecteur  par  celle  perfection  de  fart,  de  la 
forme,  qui  aspire  surtout  a  salisfaire  rintelllgence.  Ce  cole  puremenl 
intellectuel  des  oeuvres  de  Pe^prit  est  le  cote  faible  des  pcrivaios  Ad- 
glais;  tandis  quMls  excellent  a  convaincre  par  la  clarte  d^expositioD, 
par  le  retour  frequent  des  mSmes  id^es,  par  revidence  du  bon  sens, 
dans  tous  les  moyens  enfin  d''amener  les  effets  pratiques.'* 

We  return  to  Heber.  His  comic  vein  we  have  already  notic- 
ed ;  but  we  cannot  quite  pass  over  this  subject  without  making 
some  extracts  from  a  letter  evidently  written  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  in  which  we  find  a  very  graphic  description  of  ibis  per 
son  and  manner  when  at  Oxford,  and  some  very  amusing  instances 
of  his  humorous  term. 

*  He  ne? er  looked  up  at  his  hearers  (one  of  the  few  things,  by  the 
bye,  which  I  could  have  wished  altered  in  him  in  after  life,  for  he 
retained  Ibe  habit,)  but,  with  his  eyes  downcast  and  fixed,  poured  forth 
in  a  measured  intonation,  which  from  him  became  fashionable,  stores 
of  every  age  ;  the  old  romances;  Spenser;  some  of  our  earlier  prose 
writers;  of  Scott's  published  works;  or  verses  of  his  own.' 

The  following  burlesque  imitation  of  the  old  Fabliaux,  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  style,  will  appear  singularlj 
happy,  struck  off,  as  the  biographer's  correspondent  declares, 
almost  extemporaneously. 

Icy  commence  le  Romaunt  du  Grand  Roy  Pantagruelle, 
Yt  is  a  kynge  both  fyne  and  felle, 

pLSiroX***     "^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^^  Claudyus  Pantagruelle  ;  — 

The  fynest  and  fellest  more  or  less 

Of  all  the  kynges  in  Heathenesse. 

That  Syre  was  Soudan  of  Surrye, 

Of  ^strick  and  of  Cappadocie  ; 

His  Erne  was  Lorde  1  understoode. 

Of  all  Carthage  and  of  Boehman  Londe. 
Comment  Pan-      LXX  Dukes  that  were  soe  wiffhte 

tagraelle  tenait         ^  i  i  •       i        •    •  j  u         .    i  . 

bonne  table  et       Served  him  by  daie  and  by  nighte. 
to^Mie  Thereto  he  made  him  a  lotheiy  messe, 

Everie  morning  more  or  lesse, 

•  Ciuizot,  Cours  d^Histoite  Modrrt.e. 
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A  manne  childe  of  vii  yere  age, 

Thereof  he  seathed  his  pottage. 

Everie  knight  who  went  that  waye 

His  nose  and  ears  was  fain  to  paye, 

Sothely  as  the  Roinaunts  telle, 

For  the  Dyner  of  Pantagruelle.  royT**^'  ^^* 

In  all  the  londes  of  Elhiopcd, 

Was  ne  so  worthy  a  kynge  as  hee. 

And  so  the  Romaunt  of  the  '  purple  faucon'  goes  gossipping 

His  Ladye  that  hyghte  Cecilee, 

And  thereto  sange  shee 

Alle  into  Grekij'h,  as  shee  colde  best ;  — 

Lambeth,  Sadeck,  Apocatest 

Nanaely,  '^  My  love  )f  thou  wouldest  wynne 

Bring  with  thee  a  purple  faucon  ynne.'' 

The  second  fytte,  like  its  prototypes  of  ancient  fame,  almost 
rises  into  poetry. 

Icy  commence  le  ii  Chant  du  bon  Roy  Paniagrtielle. 

Lysten  Lordynges  to  the  tale 

Of  Pantagruelle  and  hys  travayle  ; 

He  through  many  a  lande  has  gone, 

Pantagruelle  hymself  alone  : 

Many  a  hylle  most  hyghe  has  dome, 

Many  a  broade  rivere  has  swome. 

He  paste  through  Carthage  and  Picardie.       •^•VoyaiM. 

Babylon,  Scotland,  and  Italie  ; 

And  asked  of  alle  as  yt  befellc, 

But  of  no  adventure  herde  he  telle, 

Till  after  many  a  wearie  daye, 

Lyghtly  he  came  to  a  foreste  graye  : 

Manie  an  auncient  oke  did  growe. 

Doddered  and  fringed  with  mysletoe ; 

Manie  an  ashe  of  paly  hue 

Whyppered  in  everie  breeze  that  blew.  Le  Sermentde 

Pantagruelle  hath  sworne  by  Mnhoune,  Pantagruelle. 

Bye  Termagaunt  and  by  Abadoune, 

Bye  Venus,  that  was  so  stern  and  strooge, 

And  Apollin  with  homes  longe. 

And  other  fiends  of  Maumetrye, 

That  the  ende  of  that  foreste  he  would  see. 

Lysten  Lordynges  the  soothe  1  tell ;  dunST*  *" 

Nothing  was  true  that  here  befelle, 

But  all  the  okes  that  Oourished  so  free. 

Flourished  only  in  grammarie. 

In  that  same  foreste  nothing  grewe 

Bat  broad  and  darke  the  boughes  of  yew ; 

Sothely 
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Sothelj  I  tell  jou  and  indede 

There  was  many  a  wicked  weedc; 

There  was  the  wolf-bane  greene  and  highe, 

Whoso  smelleth  the  same  shall  die. 

And  the  long  grasse  with  poysoD  mixed-— 

Adders  coyled  and  hyssed  betvTixt. 

Yn  that  same  chace  mjghte  noe  roan  hear 

Hunter  or  horn  or  hounde  or  deer ; 

Neither  dared  in  that  wood  to  goe 

Coney  or  martin,  or  hare  or  doe. 

Nor  on  the  shawe  the  byrdes  gay, 

Starling,  cuckoo,  or  popynjay  ;^ 

But  gryphon  fanged  and  bristled  boare, 

Gnarred  and  foamed  his  way  before, 

And  the  beaste  who  can  falsely  weepe, 

Crocodilus,  was  here  goode  chepe  ; 

Satyr  and  leopard  and  tygris, 

Bloody  Camelopardalys, 

And  every  make  of  beastys  bolde, 

Nestled  and  roared  in  that  their  bolde.  &c.  lie. 

This  is  indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  *  what  none  but  quick 
and  clever  men  can  write  —  very  good  nonsense.'  We  can  per- 
fectly understand  the  reception  of  his  je?(ac  d^esprit^  in  the  grave 
pages  of  a  certain  ancient  magazine,  in  which  he  occasionally 
corresponded  with  himself,  keeping  himself  down  to  the  dulness 
of  his  model,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  few  who  were  in 
the  secret ;  and  '  The  Solemn  Enquiry  from  Clericus  Leices- 
trensis,  into  the  remedy  for  the  devastations  of  an  insect,  which 
peculiarly  attacked  spinach  —  the  evil,  the  remedy,  and  the  insect 
being  all  equally  imaginary  ;'    and    even    the  leception  of  the 

sonnet  on  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Philip  V ,  who  was  killed 

at  the  storming  of  Fort  Muzzaboo  on  the  St  Lawrence,  which 
ended  — 

And  Marathon  shall  yield  to  Muzzaboo  — 

scarcely  transcends  our  notion  of  the  easy  faith  of  that  venerable 
journal.     But  that  Sylvanus  Urban  should  receive  five  pounds 

from  the  uncle  of  a  real  Simon  Pure,  an  actual  Philip-V ,  in 

return  for  this  glowing  eulogium  on  his  lost  nephew's  valour,  we 
confess  does  somewhat  stagger  our  belief. 

'  His  powers  of  imitation  and  of  humour,'  proceeds  our  amusing 
correspondent,  '  were  not  confined  to  his  own  language.  Once,  as 
Reginald  was  on  his  way  from  Oxford,  he  stopped  at  the  Hen  awi 
Chickens,  at  Birmingham,  in  order  to  take  a  coach  thence  on  the 
following  morning.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  inn  a  ball,  which 
not  only  assembled  persons  from  a  distance,  who  consequently  had 
engaged  all  the  beds,  but  kept  up  such  a  noise  throughout  the  night, 
that  he  could  scarcely  sleep  even  in  his  sitting-room.     He  employe^ 
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and  amused  himself,  therefore,  Id  writiog  in  Homeric  yerse  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  situation  :  annexing  a  translation,  after  the  manner  of 
Clarke,  and  subjoining  the  usual  proportion  of  notes,  be  sent  it  to 
Lord  Cbrington,  then  at  Brazennose  College,  who  kindly  gave  me  a 
copy  ;  and  he  folly  permits  you  to  insert  it.  It  shows  to  equal  advan- 
tage Reginald's  scholarship  and  his  humour. 

*  510.  12  %ifi  %  fuytt  ^tif  6i0twf»/  wrtTM  ctfi^t^ 

*  Pro  Deos !  certe  magnus  dolor  peregrino  erit  viro 
Quicunque  bene-habitataro  aliquando  adveniens  civitatem 
Aut  nobilem  Lyciam,  aut  Bilstonem,  aut  Bremichamum 
£ris-civitatem,  charam  domum  ob  virtutem-mirabilis  Vulcani. 
£t  tunc  quidem  magnum  cum-studio-parant  festum. 

NOTJE. 

*  V.  BIO.     0}«i««^t»  «y}(i.     Quis  fuit   ille    peregrinus  non  adhuc  satif 

constat.  Herculem  Scholiastes/rhesea  aliiintelligunt.  Non  anim- 
advertere  scilicet  boni  interpretes  de  seipso  Poetam  haec  loqui, 
qaem  Poetam  laspida  fuisse  Anglo-Phoenicem  infra  demonstravi: 
Excurs.  i,  V.  17,  hujus  libri.  Et  tamen  cl.  Turnebo  Moses  his 
versibus  innui  videtur :  quam  verd,  judicent  alii. 

*  V.  512.     Ubinam  sit  ilia  Lycia  mibi  hseret  aqua.     Lyciam  Aslaticam 

faciunt  vet.  Schol. ;  absurd^ :  de  Anglicanis  cnim  civitatibus  agitur, 
neque  irr«Aiil(«y  Lycia.  Aftwuy  Hemsterhusius  legit,  nullis  annuenti- 
bus  Codd.  Nescio  an  a  lupis  nomen  habens,  nunc  etiam  ore  vema- 
culari  Wolverhampton  audit.  De  Bilstone  et  Bremichamo  etiam  in 
celeberrimo  Jacobo  Thomsono  Bremicham  invenimns: 
Thy  thundering  pavement,  Bremicham. 

*  V.  514.  Non  hospitalem,  ut  videtur,  festum  paravere  Bremichamenses, 

ezclusum  enim  fuisse  advenam  satis  constat.  Ergo  Bonae  De» 
tunc  agi  sacra  Clarkius  existimat:  falso;  istiusmodi  enim  sacris 
omnes  excludebantur  viri,  et  tamen,  v.  518.  ttn^  \wuntn%i  inveni- 
nins.  Ut  obscoenae  essent  saltationes,  monente  Abreschio,  vix  cre- 
derem,  etsi  nudis  mamillis  exilique  veste  saltasse  puellas  ab  omnibus 
fere  accepimus.     Talia  vocant  festa  Galli,  ^^  bal  par6.''     Anglice, 

nt^M^  iTtfXA^  viutr^  kuovh  y  tif  w^etfw  Q»fi* 
M  #i  Xv^dtf  j^;UT»t  yAvKf^oy  fit?iH  4i  ov^iyymf* 
«AA'  •  {My«i  fyi^tff  uu^i^wni  mj^fvfWfH  x«^, 

vol.,  XLUU  WO.  86.  — Q.R.  49  J^fT 
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m,  c.  X. 
^  Fabri  viri,  muKum  divites,  quibus  Talde  omnibus 
JEs  in  sdibas  Deus  (Vulcanus  sc.)  et  aunim  dedit. 
lode  ei^o  per-totam-DOCtem-duraotibas  choris  delectant 

saum  cor 
VirgiDet  bene  cinctfiB,  et  riri  pQlchro-modo-pyUeraUDti : 

(bc.  pulverosum  habeniss  caput) 
Motus  sab  pedibas  fit  magnus,  bene  vero  unusquisque 
Salit,  maltam  sadans,  odor  vero  nidoris  ad  cflelum  ascendit 
Lyrarum  vero  efifunditur  dulcis  son  us  aut  tibiarum  — 
Ad  vena  vero  infra  sedet  dolore-affectus  cor 
Sedilt  inhonesto  reclinans,  vacu&que  mensil, 
Labris  neque  cibum  babens,  nee  oculis  somnum,  &c 
^  V.  518.    «pf^  t9u$mmc     Be  barbarico  capitis  omatu  tantam  iooo- 
tuit  at  tritum  fortasse  et  tenue  argumentum  videar  aggressus ;  «xx' 
iftmf  w^vrffw.     Noscant  juniores   quod  inter  plurimas  barbaronio 
gentes  Hottentotas  sc.  et  Cafifros  et  Anglos  mos  erat  patrios,  lardo, 
Didore  arsarum  et  similibas,  coUinere  crines,  et  deinde  albo  qoodao 
polvere  conspergere  et  conserere.  tm*mmf^  Gallice,  '^  bieo  poodci'' 

Angiice,  ^^toeU^pctoHereU.^ 

^  V.  522.  Non  in  infernis  regionibus,  at  iosomniavit  bonus  vir,  editor 

Qlasguensis,  at  inferiori  camerft,  pedibusque  saltantium  subjectl. 
^  V.  524.  Observandum  est,  quam  mir&  arte  Poeta  sui  viatoris  patriom 
iDooit  pudorem.  Si  nempe  Scotus  fuisset  Hibemusve,  miram  estet 
ne  innati  fretus  audaci^  Anglice  ^ ByotrtfnS  ^  f^ttf^  <^^^ 
sibi,  et  gratis,  comparasset.  Cum  vero  et  Aoglus  sit  et  io^eoai 
pudoris  puer,  manet  immotus  f^Mw^fUfn  m^  duni  emplo  (ardoque 
coquorum  auiiiio  sibi  cibus  paralur.  De  Anglorum  niodeslia  vide 
cl.  Marklandum  ad  bunc  locum.' 

Heber  is  not  the  only  scholar  in  whom  the  University  of 
Oxford  prides  herself,  who  has  amused  an  idle  hour  in  adapting 
Homeric  language  to  modem  incidents.  Were  it  not  forbidden 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  a  private  press,  our  readers  might  be 
amused  with  a  parallel  specimen  of  the  success  with  which  one  of 
the  jstrongest  and  most  accomplished  minds  of  our  times  has 
indulged  in  this  amusing  play  of  scholarship.  The  verses  of  the 
noble  person  to  whom  we  allude,  certainly  in  correctness,  we 
think  also  in  elegance  and  the  happy  comic  ease  with  whieb 
Homeric  words  are  adapted  to  modern  ideas,  would  bear  the 
palm  ;  the  drollery  of  Heber's  Jew  d* esprit  lies  rather  in  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes,  in  which  the  style  of  Clarke's  Homer 
(and  with  Clarke's  Homer  what  schoolboy  is  not  familiar?)  ^ 
kept  up  with  such  soleom  mock  gravity. 

We  pass  to  higher  matters  :  the  life  of  Heber,  when,  having 
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married  and  accepted  the  family  living  of  Hodnet  in  Shropshire, 
he  commenced,  in  a  more  obscure  sphere,  that  career  of  profes* 
stonal  usefulness,  which  was  terminated  on  a  scene  so  much  more 
public  and  important.  It  is  a  picture  which  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  that  which  distinguishes  the  English  church  from  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  all  other  countries,  both  Romao 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  —  that  of  a  man,  by  his  connexions  and 
friendships  standing  on  an  equality  with  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  country ;  by  his  abilities  exercising  an  influence  over  the  litera- 
ture of  his  age ;  yet  at  the  same  time  discharging  the  humblest 
duties  of  a  village  pastor,  in  a  remote  province,  with  conscientious 
and  exemplary  assiduity.  In  most  other  countries  these  important 
offices  have  been  left  to  an  inferior  class  of  the  clerical  body  — 
men  not  seldon  of  primitive  and  apostolic  piety  ;  but  in  acquire- 
ments, connexions,  and  habits  of  life,  far  nearer  to  the  peasants 
among  whom  they  lived,  than  to  the  highly-born  or  highly- 
educated  of  the  land.  Inr  the  Roman  Catholic  church  the  well- 
born usually  t^ke  at  once  their  station  in  the  high  places  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  to  which  great  abilities  raised  many  of  hum- 
bler birth  ;  the  scholars  were  found  either  in  the  universities  or 
the  monasteries.  In  Protestant  countries,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
usual  for  men  of  rank,  or  connexion,  or  high  abilities,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  clerical  function.  We  will  not  pretend  to  say 
of  the  English  church,  with  regard  to  Heber, 

Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he  : 
few,  probably,  can  approach  to  his  standard  ;  but  still  there 
are  many  who  live  and  die  in  no  loftier  station  than  that  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  perhaps  in  very  obscure  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
who  are  of  the  same  class,  gentlemen  by  birth,  scholars  in  the 
highest  sense,  and  whose  minds,  instead  of  sinking  into  sl6th 
and  inactivity  —  the  great  danger,  when  they  are  so  much  above 
the  intellectual  level  around  them  —  keep  up  with  the  advancing 
spirit  of  the  age.  We  are  far  from  giving  this  as  the  general 
character  of  the  clerical  body,  which,  of  course,  must  be  formed 
from  men  of  far  more  ordinary  station  and  acquirements,  and 
which,  therefore,  will  move  slowly  in  the  wake  of  general  improve* 
ment;  will  present  a  resolute,  some  may  be  inclined  to  sagr^ 
bigoted  resistance  to  all  innovation  ;  and  can  scarcely,  occupied 
as  they  are  with  professional  duties,  in  retired  situations,  where 
books  are  few,  even  in  this  age  of  book-societies,  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  development  of  literature  and  knowledge.  Still,  though 
such  men  are,  undoubtedly,  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of 
the  clerical  body,  they  are,  we  are  persuaded,  by  no  means  rare 
or  uncommon  ;  where  they  exist  they  are  of  the  highest  utility, 
as  giving  a  better,  and  at  once  a  more  intellectual  and  moral  tone 
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to  the  society  in  which  they  move  ;  and  raising  the  clerical  profes* 
sion  generally  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  connected,  as  they  sometimes  are,  with  the  landed 
proprietors,  or  at  least  on  a  level  with  them,  as  gentlemen  and 
men  of  education,  their  intercourse  with  the  poor  in  the  zealous 
discharge  of  their  functions  may  tend  to  keep  up  that  kindly 
feeling  between  the  two  classes,  now  unhappily  in  so  many  cases 
dying  away,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  pauperism,  which,  by 
a  new  and  almost  more  degrading  and  pernicious  villainage,  is  at 
once  attaching  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  and  disconnecting  him 
from  all  feelings  towards  the  landed  proprietor,  but  those  of  oppo- 
site and  conflicting  interests. 

Heber,  while  he  was  laboriously  officiating  among  the  peasants 
of  Hodnet,  was  at  the  same  time  cultivating  his  own  literary 
tastes,  enlarging  his  stores  of  theological  knowledge,  and  keeping 
up  a  lively  and  constant  interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  religion, 
the  politics,  and  the  literature  of  his  day.  His  correspondence 
was  evidently  not  intended  to  meet  the  light ;  but  written  to 
friends,  many  of  whom  mingled  actively  in  the  busy  world,  and 
alive  with  his  habitual  animation,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  many 
interesting  details  and  anecdotes,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
lovers  of  literary  gossip,  and  even  may  admit  the  profane,  in 
some  degree,  into  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  ^arterly  Rex^itw. 
We  shall  proceed  to  select  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
passages,  which  will  show  at  once  the  share  which  Heber  took 
in  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  day,  his  general  occupations,  and 
bis  sentiments  on  important  religious,  civil,  or  literary  questions. 
His  active  mind  and  quiet  feelings  are  well  developed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr  Thornton  :  — 

^  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  really  pressed 
hard  during  the  last  month  with  different  reasons  for  writing.  I  have 
had  an  inOrmary  sermon,  a  long  article  for  a  review,  and  am  now 
engaged  in  a  charity  sermon,  besides  the  weekly  demand  for  sermons 
in  my  owd  parish,  and  the  almost  dally  calls  of  parochial  duty  :  nor 
am  I  idle  in  other  pursuits ;  for  I  read  Plato,  and  am,  though  slowly, 
making  progress  in  a  poem,  which,  if  it  does  not  miscarry,  will  be 
longer  than  any  of  my  preceding  ones  r  it  is,  however,  but  too  pro- 
bable that  when  my  summer  rambles  and  hedge-row  walks  are 
stopped  by  sleet  and  mire,  I  shall,  as  has  been  generally  the  case,  find 
my  Pegasus  in  a  ^^  Slough  of  Despond :''  nor  are  my  labours  as  a 
clergyman  such  as  to  make  me  find  it  altogether  play.  Do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  fancy  myself  anything  but  what  I  am,  in  truth,  a 
prosperous  man,  who  has  unremitted  causes  of  gratitude,  and  whose 
principal  apprehension  ought  to  be  that  he  has  a  greater  share  of 
earthly  happiness  than  he  knows  how  to  manage.  I  only  mention 
these  little  drawbacks  to  remind  you  of  the  novel  remark  of  oar  friend 
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B.  —  Ah !  Mr  ThorDton,  perfect  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  man. 
That  you  have  as  much  as  is  good  for  your  eternal  interests,  and  that 
my  gratitude  may  increase  daily  for  the  great  share  of  quiet  and  pros* 
perity  with  which  I  am  blessed,  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  I  think  I 
may  add,  my  hope.' 

The  literary  schemes  of  Heber,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  mind,  teemed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  many,  of 
course,  never  ripened  into  perfection.  We  find  him  meditating 
poems,  reviews,  theological  works  of  great  extent  and  labour.  If 
we  should  endeavour  to  arrange  these  various  visions  of  usefulness, 
and  present  them  in  systematic  order,  we  should  by  no  means  give 
a  just  picture  of  the  mind  in  which  they  originated  ;  which,  how- 
ever conscious  of  its  strength,  did  not  set  forth  deliberately  to 
march,  like  Kebama,  along  eight  roads  at  once,  to  the  temple  of 
Fame  ;  but  rather,  as  new  subjects  of  interest  arose,  started 
aside  from  the  objects  which  he  had  befoie  selected,  and  to  which 
he  returned  with  new  zeal  after  these  excursions.  To  follow  the 
course  of  the  book,  therefore,  however  it  may  give  our  observa- 
tions an  appearance  of  disorder,  will  be  the  best  means  of  follow- 
ing the  mind  of  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  pleasant 
privilege  of  ranging  *  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

Heber  early  meditated  the  volume  of  hymns,  which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  our  journal ;  there  are  some  observations,  how- 
ever, which  develop  a  common  sentiment  so  much  more  forcibly 
than  we  remember  to  have  seen  it  expressed  before,  and  as  coming 
from  a  man  of  such  undoubted  piety,  may  carry  so  much  weight 
where  such  remonstrances  are  most  wanted,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  giving  them  the  greatest  publicity  :  — 

^  In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  (the  author)  hopes  the  following  poems 
will  not  b«  found  reprehensible  ;  no  fulsome  or  indecorous  language 
has  been  knowingly  adopted  ;  no  erotic  addresses  to  Him  whom  no 
tmclean  lips  can  approach ;  no  allegory  ill  understood,  and  worse 
apphed.  It  is  not  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  object  to  such  expressions 
that  they  are  fanatical;  they  are  positively  profane.  When  our 
Saviour  was  on  earth,  and  in  great  humility  conversant  with  mankind; 
when  he  sate  at  the  table  and  washed  the  feet  and  healed  the  diseases 
of  his  creatures,  yet  did  not  his  disciples  gpive  him  any  more  familiar 
name  than  Master  or  Lord.  And  now,  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father^s  Majesty,  shall  we  address  Him  with  ditties  of  embraces  and 
passion,  or  in  language  which  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  an  earthly 
sovereign  to  endure  ?  Such  expressions,  it  is  said,  are  taken  from 
the  Scripture :  but  even  if  the  original  application,  which  is  ofleo 
doubtful,  were  clearly  and  unequivocally  ascertained,  yet,  though  the 
collective  Christian  church  may  be  very  properly  personified  as  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  an  application  of  such  language  to  Christian  be- 
lievers is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd  and  UDauthorized    Nor  is  it 
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going  too  far  to  assert,  that  the  bratalities  of  a- common  swearer  can 
hardly  bring  religion  into  more  contempt  or  more  scandalonslj  pro- 
fane the  name  which  is  above  eyerjr  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  than 
certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in  some  of  our  popniar  collections  of 
religious  poetry.' 

Among  his  poetic  schemes,  which  appear  to  have  afforded  a 
splendid  promise,  we  are  iDclined  to  wish  that  he  had  followed  up 
one,  of  which  he  gives  a  brief  outline  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Thornton, 
and  for  which  we  would  gladly  have  saciificed  the  whole  of  the 
Morte  d'  Arthur,  among  the  least  successful,  we  think,  of  his 
poetical  attempts ;  or  even  the  unfinished  Masque  of  Guendolen. 
The  former  wants  the  stirring  life  of  romance  :  the  fancy  of  the 
latter  is  deficient  in  ease  and  lightness.  Indeed  the  genius  of 
Heber  seems  to  have  been  suited^to  moral  or  didactic,  rather  than 
to  tragic  or  narrative  poetry.  He  is  graceful,  correct,  full,  harmo- 
nious, eloquent,  but  neither  daring,  passionate,  inventive,  nor,  in 
the  highest  sense,  imaginative.  He  would  have  had  ample  scope 
for  the  poetical  qualities  which  he  possessed,  and  have  less  needed 
those  to  which,  from  all  his  extant  compositions  in  verse,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  entitled,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  a  plan  suggested  in  the  sketch  to  which  we  allude. 

^  Apropos  of  Persia  and  Russia,  —  I  have  been  at  different  timeti 
daring  the  summer,  projecting  a  half  religious,  half  descriptive  poem, 
to  be  called  the  Desert,  giving  an  account  of  the  wilder  features  of 
nature  as  displayed  in  different  latitudes.  Much  might  be  said  about 
the  steppes,  which  we  ourselves  have  traversed,  and  the  fine  woods  of 
Oesterdal  and  Dovre ;  and  Bruce  affords  some  noble  painting  of  the 
wildness  of  tropical  climates.  One  might,  too,  find  Cossacks,  Lap* 
landers,  Arabs,  Mohawks,  and  Israelites,  as  moving  objects  in  the 
picture,  in  their  several  compartments,  and  describe  the  band  of 
Providence  as  displayed  in  the  support  and  comfort  of  each.  What 
will  come  of  it,  I,  as  yety  hardly  know.' 

In  the  disputes  which  distracted  the  Church  of  England,  Heber 
seems  at  first  to  have  taken  his  stand  on  neutral  ground  ;  and  by 
the  general  respect  for  his  talents,  and  the  uniform  suavity  of  his 
temper  and  his  demeanour,  to  have,  in  a  great  degree,  escaped 
that  which  is  often  the  portion  of  the  more  candid  and  moderate 
in  such  affrays,  —  the  hostility  of  both.  His  practice  and  hi# 
opinions  were  alike  untinged  by  the  slightest  austerity. 
^  Although  his  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feelings,  he 
considered  a  moderate  participation  in  what  are  usually  called  ^^  wordly 

amusements,''  as  allowable  and  blameless He  thought 

that  the  strictness,  which  made  no  distinction  between  things  blame* 
able  only  In  their  abuse,  and  practices  which  were  really  immoral^ 
was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  true  religion ;  and  on  this  point  his 
opinion  remained  unchanged  to  the  last' 

The 
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Tbe  gentle  and  amiable  miod  of  Heber  shrunk  from  all  opinions 
repugnant  to  tbe  universal  benignity  and  goodness  of  tbe  Deity. 
We   find  bere  an  interesting  letter  on   a  pampblet,   whicb   is 
circulated  to   a  great   extent,  and   enjoys  unlimited  popularity 
among  a  peculiar  class  of  readers,  —  tbe  Force  of  Trutb,  by  tbe 
late  Tbomas  Scott.     Tbe  sum  and  substance  of  tbis  work,  wbich 
is  written  witb  great  earnestness  and  sincerity,  is  tbat,  after  passing 
tbrougb  various  vicissitudes  of  belief,  the  author  at  length  em- 
braced, and  adhered  to  the  end  of  bis  life  to,  those  views  which 
are  usually  called  moderate  Calvinism.     It  is  hence  intimated,  that 
these  opinions,  adopted  after  so  much  diligent  investigation,  and 
perpetual  prayer  for  tbe  divine  guidance,  must  therefore  be  true. 
Tbe  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  writer  draw  an  inference,  from 
which  his  own  pious  humility  would  no  doubt  have  shrunk,  if  laid 
before  him  in  plain  and  unequivocal  terms,  but  which,  however 
disguised,  is  in  fact  the  argument  of  the  whole  tract ;  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  so  good  and  sincere  a  man,  so  anxious  to  find 
out  the  truth,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  error.     Heber 
could  not  but  instantly  detect  and  calmly  expose  this  fallacy,  by 
wbich  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  speculative  opinions  would  rest, 
not  on  their  own  evidence,  but  solely  on  the  piety,  tbe  sincerity, 
and  tbe  virtues  of  those  who  have  entertained  them.    As  then  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  tbat  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
notions  have  been  advanced  by  men  of  the  strongest  piety,  tbe 
utmost  candour,  the  most  serious  and  earnest  desire  of  attaining 
the  truth,  the  most  contradictory  tenets  would  thus  have  equd 
daiois  on  our  belief.     Not  merely,  upon  precisely  similar  grounds, 
must  we  embrace  the  Arminianism  of  Heber  himself,  but  with 
many  most  holy  and  humble  men,  we  must  bow  in  bumble  sub* 
mission  to  the  infallible  decrees  of  the  pope  ;  we  must  believe  in 
tranaubstantiation  with  Borromeo  or  St  Francis  de   Sales ;  we 
must  jansenise  with  Pascal ;  we   must  mysticise  with  Fenelon ; 
or,  on  the  Protestant  side,  we  must  cut  off  our  collars,  and  deny 
ourselves  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun,  with   William  Penn 
and  his  followers ;  we  must  liberalise  with  Grotius :  indeed  we 
scarcely  see  why  we  are  not  to  philosophise  with  Franklin,  or 
descend  even  lower,  with  many  serious,  and  wise,  and  humble 
men ;  unless  we  claim,  as  indeed  in  some  instances  seems  virtually 
tbe  case,  an  inward  confirmation  of  our  opinions,  in  answer  to  our 
prayers,  which  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  from  revelation.     The 
refutation,  however,  of  Mr  Scott's  work  is  by  no  means  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  long  letter  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
The  latter  part  is  full  of  calm  and  Christian  reflections  on  the 
existing  disputes  and  controversies  within  the  church.    *  To  re- 
concile or  soften  tbeae  unbapf^  difierences,  as  iar  at  my  age  and 

situation 
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situation  has  given  roe  opportunities,  has  been  through  Kfe  the 
object  constantly  in  my  view,  and  the  cause  of  several  earnest  and 
fruitless  labours.'  The  rules  which  follow  are  alike  characteristic 
of  the  piety  and  good  sense  of  the  author.  They  speak  as  John 
Hales,  or  the  subject  of  Heber's  biographical  labours,  on  which 
he  entered  with  the  veneration  of  a  kiudred  spirit.  Bishop  Taylor, 
would  have  spoken,  if  their  language  were  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  present  day. 

Yet  this  calm  and  peaceful  man  could  not  pass  through  life, 
without,  in  his  turn,  being  exposed  to  obloquy.  In  his  Bampton 
Lectures  some  questionable  positions  were  certainly  advanced ;  but 
these  were  assailed,  not  in  the  language  of  temperate  discussion, 
or  with  courteous  respect  to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  author, 
but  in  that  tone  which  is  so  much  more  likely  to  make  a  heretic 
than  to  cure  one ;  and,  addressed  to  a  mind  of  less  equable 
passions  or  less  calm  judgment,  would  rouse  all  the  energy  of 
resistance,  and  make  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  depart  from 
statements,  to  abandon  which,  would  be  to  give  an  easy  triumph 
to  an  insolent  and  overbearing  antagonist.  How  many  men,  the 
more  fiercely  the  storm  has  raged  and  the  rain  pelted,have  the  more 
sturdily  wrapped  round  them  their  obnoxious  opinions, which  alittte 
soft  sunshine  would  have  made  them  drop,  or  tempted  them  to  cast 
away,  without  the  slightest  resistance.  Thfe  controversy  excited 
no  sensation  ;  it  did  not  find  its  way  into  any  of  those  publications 
which  command  general  circulation  ;  the  subject  was  abstruse ; 
and  as  the  assailant,  no  doubt,  looks  back  with  anything  but  satis- 
faction to  the  subject,  wl^smiss  it  at  once;  nor  indeed  should 
we  have  alluded  to  it,  but  lor  its  obvious  moral,  that  even  so  rare 
a  character  as  Heber  must  not  expect  to  escape  —  yet,  after  all, 
will  suffer  little  in,  such  encounters. 

But  we  must  turn  away  from  the  dusty  field  of  polemics  io 
lighter  and  gayer  matters.  Though  prevented,  by  his  various 
professional  avocations,  from  steadily  devoting  himself  to  any 
considerable  poetical  work,  there  are  many  compositions  in  the 
volume,  struck  off  at  different  periods  of  life,  and,  of  course,  of 
very  different  diegrees  of  merit.  From  these  we  select  the  follow- 
ing translation,  or  rather  verification,  from  the  Moallakat  of 
Hareth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  Orientalism 
which  have  been  transfused  into  our  language. 

*  And  Asma,  lovely  sojourner,  wilt  thou  forsake  our  land, 

Forgetful  of  tby  plighted  vows  on  Sharoma^s  glittering  sand? 
•    No  more  in  Shoreb's  rugged  dell  1  see  thee  by  my  side  — 
No  more  in  Katha^s  mead  of  green,  where  vocal  waters  glide :  • 
In  Ayla  and  in  Sbobathan  all  lonely  must  1  go, 
And  therefore  sleep  has  fled  my  soul,  and  fast  my  sorrows  flow  ? 

Yet 
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Vet  am  I  loved,  and  yet  my  eyes  behold  the  beacoo  light 
Which  Hinda  kiodles  on  her  hill,  to  lure  me  through  the  night. 
Broad  as  the  dawn  from  Aiceh^s  brow,  its  ruddy  embers  shine, 
But  flinda^s  heart  may  never  meet  an  answering  glow  in  mine; 
And  I  must  seek  a  nobler  aid  against  consuming  care, 
Where  ail  the  brethren  of  my  tribe  the  battle  bow  prepare. 
My  camel  with  the  mother  bird  in  swiftness  well  may  vie, 
Tall  as  a  tent,  'mid  desert  sands,  that  rears  her  progeny  ; 
That  lists  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  the  hunter's  lightest  sound. 
With  stealthy  fool,  at  twilight  fall,  soft  gliding  o'er  the  ground. 
But  not  the  ostrich  speed  of  fire  my  camel  can  excel. 
Whose  footstep  leaves  so  light  a  mark,  we  guess  not  where  it  fell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  like  withered  leaves  that  flit  before  the  wind ; 
On  her  1  stem  the  burning  noon  that  strikes  the  valiant  blind. 
Yes,  we  have  heard  an  angry  sound  of  danger  from  afar ; 
Our  brother's  bands  of  Tayleb's  seed  have  braved  us  to  the  war; 
The  good  and  evil  they  confound,  their  words  are  fierce  and  fell ; 
Their  league,  say  they,  is  with  the  tribe  that  in  the  desert  dwell. 
Their  men  of  might  have  met  by  night,  and  as  the  day  began, 
A  proud  and  a  disdainful  shout  throughout  their  army  ran, 
And   horses  neigh'd,   and   camels  scream'd,  and   maQ   cried   out  on 
man.' 

The  following  lines,  if  they  are  not  already  familiarized  to  the 
reader  by  the  very  spirited  music  to  which  they  have  been  *  mar- 
ried,' may  deserve  notice,  from  what  we  would  call  their  pictu- 
resque efifect. 

*  i  see  them  on  their  winding  y ay, 
Above  their  ranks  the  mt/'  '  ^s^m9  play ; 
And  nearer  yet,  and  yet  more  near. 
The  martial  chorus  strikes  the  ear. 
They  're  lost  and  gone  —  the  moon  is  past. 
The  wood's  dark  shade  is  o'er  them  cast ; 
And  fainter,  fainter,  fainter  still, 
The  low  march  warbles  up  the  hill. 
Again,  again,  the  pealing  drum. 
The  clashing-  horn  —  they  come,  they  come  ; 
And  lofty  dee(ls,  and  daring  high. 
Blend  with  their  notes  of  victory. 
Forth,  forth,  and  meet  them  on  their  way ; 
The  trampling  hoof  brooks  no  delay ; 
The  thrilling  fife,  the  pealing  drum, 
How  late,  but  oh,  how  loved  they  come.' 

.  The  fragment  of  a  poem  on  a  similar  subject  with  Mont- 
gomery's World  before  the  Flood,  seems  little  likely  to  have 
escaped  that  fault  which  may  be  fairly  charged,  notwithstanding 
many  sweet  passages,  on  its  more  finished  prototype.  Neither  of 
VOL.  xLiii.  ^o.  86.  —  Q.R.  50  them 
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them  keeps  up  that  sort  of  vague  and  mysterious  conception  of 
grandeur  which  religious  or  poetic  minds  associate  with  the  ante- 
diluvian ages  of  the  world  ;  and  on  these  religious  and  poetic  as- 
sociations their  interest  entirely  depends.     According  to  all  such 
associations, '  there  were  giants  in  those  days ;'  the  face  of  nature, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  the  stature,  the  longevity, 
the  passions  of  men,  were  of  a  vast  and  majestic  growth,  unknown 
in  the  later  and  more  feeble  days  of  our  ordinary  world.     Hence, 
from  a  poet  who  throws  himself  back  into  those  times,  we  make 
the  unreasonable  demand,  that  he  should  keep  the  scenes  and 
persons  whom  he  introduces  to  our  notice  sufficiently  allied  to  our 
common  sympathies  to  excite  our  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  must  appear  as   almost  belonging  to  another  earth,  and  a 
different  race  of  beings.     We  imperiously  require  that  degree  of 
reality,  without  which  no   poetry  can  become  lastingly  popular  ; 
yet  that  reality  must  be  far  removed  from  all  our  ordinary  notions ; 
the  regions  visited  by  angels,  must  be  formed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, yet  possess  a  totally  distinct  character  from  that  which  we 
inhabit  ;  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  who  enjoyed  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  a  higher  race  of  beings,  while  we  are  to  feel  for  them 
as  akin  to  ourselves,  must  partake  in  some  decree  of  the  unearthly 
nature  of  their  celestial  visitants.     To  this  at  once  real  and  unreal 
world,  among  this  human  yet  at  the  same  time  almost  preterhuman 
race,  we  must  be  transported  by  the  imagination  of  the  poet ;  and 
the  slightest  incongruity,  the  most  insignificant  vulgarism,  or  mo- 
dernism, or  even  too  great  similarity  to  the  ordinary  features  of  na- 
ture, breaks  the  charm  at  once,  and  destroys  the  character  of  the 
picture,  as  a  faithful  representation  of  the  primeval  earth  and  the 
mighty  race  which  nature  bore  while  yet  in  her   prime  of  youth. 
Among  all  the  wonderful  excellencies  of  Milton,  nothing  surpass- 
es the  pure  and  undisturbed  idealism,  with  which  he  has  drawn 
our  first  parents,  so  completely  human  as  to  excite  our  nH>st  ar- 
dent sympathies,  yet  so  far  distinct  from  the  common  race  of  men 
as  manifestly  to  belong  to  a  higher  and  uncorrupted  state  of  being. 
In  like  manner,  his  Paradise  is  formed  of  the  universal  produc- 
tions of  nature  —  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  trees,  the  waters,  the 
cool  breezes,  the  soft  and  sunny  slopes,   the  majestic  hills   that 
skirt  the  scene ;  yet  the  whole  is  of  an  earlier,  a  more  prolific, 
a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  it  fully  comes  up  to  our  notion  of 
what  the  earth  might  have  been  before  it  was  ^  cursed  of  its  Crea- 
tor.'    This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Milton  himself  sometimes 
destroys,  or  at  least  mars,  the  general  effect  of  his  picture,  by  the 
introduction  of  incongruous  thoughts  or  images.     It  has  not,  with- 
out justice,  been  said,  that  sometimes 

*  God  the  Father  turns  a  school  di?ine ;' 

and 
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and  it  is  impossible,  now  and  then,  not  to  regret  the  intrusion  of 
the  reh'gious  controversies  of  modern  days.  The  poet's  passions 
are,  on  occasions,  too  strong  for  his  imagination,  drag  him  down 
to  earth,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  ill-timed  allusion  to  some  of 
those  circumstances,  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mighty  mind, 
be  runs  the  hazard  of  breaking  the  solemn  enchantment  with  which 
be  has  spell-bound  our  captive  senses.  Perhaps,  of  later  writers, 
Lord  Byron  alone  has  caught  the  true  tone,  not  so  much  in  his 
Cain,  who  (we  speak  now  only  as  poetic  critics)  is  far  too  evi- 
dently deep-read  in  Bayle  and  modern  free-thinking  metaphy- 
sicians, but  in  his  short  drama  called  Heaven  and  Earth.  Here, 
notwithstanding  that  we  cannot  but  admit  the  great  and  manifold 
delinquencies  against  correct  taste,  particularly  some  perfectly 
ludicrous  metrical  whimsies,  yet  all  is  in  keeping  —  all  is  strange, 
poetic,  oriental ;  the  lyric  abruptness,  the  prodigal  accumulation 
of  images  in  one  part,  and  the  rude  simplicity  in  others — above 
all,  the  general  tone  of  description  as  to  natural  objects,  and  of 
language  and  feeling  in  the  scarcely  mortal  beings  which  come 
forth  upon  the  scene,  seem  to  throw  us  upward  into  the  age  of 
men  before  their  lives  were  shortened  to  the  narrow  span  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  when  all  that  walked  the  earth  were  not 
born  of  woman.  We  would  by  no  means  assert  that  our  author,  in 
the  progress  of  his  poem,  might  not  have  expanded  and  risen  with 
bis  subject,  but  if  the  whole  had  been  finished  in  the  same  equa- 
ble, elegant,  and  somewhat  monotonously  harmonious  style  with 
the  specimen  before  us,  we  scarcely  think  it  would  have  made  a 
very  profound  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

We  return  to  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  of  Heber,  as 
developed  in  his  letters.  In  one  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Oxlee,he  enters 
upon  a  subject  which,  from  its  importance,  may  justify  some  fur- 
ther notice. 

^  You,  my  dear  Sir,  have  choseQ  a  severe  and  thankless  line  of 
study,  which,  as  few  ordinary  scholars  care  to  grapple  with  to  any 
extent,  has  been  most  unjustly  depreciated  by  the  vain  and  trifling 
part  of  the  literary  world.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  England  is, 
of  all  Protestant  countries,  that  where  the  importance  and  riches  of 
Hebrew  literature  are  least  known ;  bat  1  cannot  help  hoping  that  the 
tide  may  be  turned:  and  1  shall  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  your  labours 
take  the  place  in  public  estimation,  to  which  their  soundness,  good 
sense,  and  originality,  in  my  opinion,  entitle  them.' 

We  write  (we  are  ashamed  to  say)  without  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Heber's  correspondent,  but  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fact  which  this  letter  establishes*^  the  present 
almost  total  neglect  of  Hebrew  literature  in  this  country.  Nor 
is  it  the  study  of  the  Talmudic  writings  alone  —  which  may  have 
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fallen  into  disuse  from  an  impression  that  it  would  ill  repay  tbe 
labours  which  must  be  expended  upon  it,  or  that  it  has  been 
exhausted  by  Lightfoot  and  his  followers,  but  likewise  that 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Even  the  Talmud  has  not  daunted  the  insatiate  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  prevails  among  continental  scholars ;  and  Mr  Jost,  of 
Berlin,  is  not  the  only,  though  perhaps  the  most  diligent  student 
who  has  gone  to  the  depth  of  that  mine  from  which,  we  more  than 
suspect,  independent  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  peoples,  much  curious  information 
might  be  derived  on  the  origin  of  the  customs,  opinions,  and  super- 
stitions of  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
that  at  a  period  of  so  much  religious  excitement,  and  while  the 
Scriptures  are  disseminated  and  translated  into  foreign  languages 
with  such  unceasing  and  meritorious  activity,  our  Hebrew  biblical 
learning  should  be  at  so  low  an  ebb:  we  might  almost  assert,  that 
a  single  Leipsic  fair  produces  more  Hebrew  critical  works  than 
have  issued  from  the  English  press  for  half  a  century.  In  alt 
other  branches  of  Eastern  literature,  England  holds  a  high  and 
acknowledged  rank  :  with  Sir  George  Staunton,  Morrison,  Davis, 
in  Chinese,  to  oppose  to  Abel  Remusat,  and  the  highest  names 
on  the  continent ;  with  Colebrooke,  and  Wilkins,  and  Haym» 
Wilson,  and  a  host  of  our  East  India  Company^s  servants,  to 
contest  the  honourable  palm  of  Sanscrit  literature  with  the 
Schlegels,  and  Bopp,  and  Kosegarten,  in  Germany  —  and  with 
De  Chezy  and  Bournouf  in  Paris;  with  the  whole  array  of  names 
which  have  already  appeared  as  able  contributors,  or  have  pro- 
mised their  valuable  services  to  that  most  useful  institution,  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,*  for  which  the  country  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  and 
its  other  managers  ;  we  confess,  with  no  slight  humiliation,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  names  to  cast  into  the  scale  against  those  of 
Kosenmuller,  Gescnius,  (we  select  a  few,  and  only  as  they  occur,) 
and  De  Sacy.  There  may,  indeed,  be  much  latent  Hebrew 
knowledge  in  the  country,  too  modest  to  venture  on  the  light; 
but  we  speak  of  that  which  is  before  the  public :  we  scarcely 
know  where  to  look  for  a  Hebrew  scholar  who  has  obtained  any- 

*  Of  the  works  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  by  this  In9titution,  we  would 
mention,  b»  of  superior  interest^  the  very  curious  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  translated  by 
Professor  Lee;  the  History  of  the  Afghans,  by  I>r  Bernhard  Dorn;  and  the  Auto- 
Mographlcal  Menhirs  of  the  Emperor  Jabangueir,  by  Major  Price — historical  docu- 
ments of  great  value;  the  strange  Manual  of  Cingalese  Demonology  and  Witchcraft; 
ihe  Chinese  Novel  and  Tragedy  by  Mr  Davis,  and  the  Adventures  of  Hat'im  Tai, 
which,  in  the  dayi  when  it  was  worth  while 

<  To  turn  a  Fenian  tale  for  half  a  crowv,* 
weuld  have  made  a  fortune  with  its  inexhaustible  fertility  of  wonder,  and  the  high 
f^ne  of  wild  orienla)  morality. 
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thing  like  an  European  reputation.^  Have  we,  indeed,  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Teslament  which  aspiros  to  a  much  higher 
character  than  that  of  a  compilalion,  or  a  better  order  of  school- 
book  ?  —  many  of  these  are  good  and  sensible  works  in  their  way, 
but  with  no  pretensions  lo  higl)  and  various  scholarbhip.  Have  we 
a  general  commentary,  since  that  of  Patrick,  which,  abounding  as 
we  do  in  practical  and  devotional  works,  is  that  of  an  eminent  and 
acknowledged  scholar?!  Nor,  indeed,  neither  forgetting  that 
model  of  finished  taste,  the  Prelections  of  Lowth,  nor  the  labours  of 
Kennicott,  have  we  many  works  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
character  or  history  of  the  people  whose  language  we  are  dis- 
cussing, except  the  great,  though  somewhat  suspected  work  of 
Spencer,  and  the  splendid  paradox  of  Warburton.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  activity  of  continental  learning  pours  forth  comment 
after  comment,  introduction  after  introduction,  of  different  de- 
grees of  critical  boldness,  from  Michaeli?  to  De  Wette,  few  of 
which  do  not  proceed  from  writers  who  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  vast  and  extensive  subject  on  which  they 
have  entered.  The  philosophy  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  tho 
genius  of  the  vai  ious  oriental  nations,  the  whole  course  of  history^ 
sacred  and  profane,  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  every  point  of 
biblical  learning,  more  particularly  that  of  the  Old  Testament. 

This  great  school  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  only  one  in  Europe^ 
it  is  well  known,  has  adopted  a  system  of  interpretation  in  diame* 
trieal,  and,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  dangerous  opposition  to  that 
which  has  long  and  universally  prevailed  in  this  country.  Not  that 
there  is  anyuniformor  acknowledged  system  ofopinion  among  these 
critics ;  they  differ  widely,  and  debate  strenuously  among  them- 
selves. Some,  as  the  younger  Rosenmuller,  having  set  out  with  a 
bolder,  have  adopted  in  the  later  editions  of  their  works,  a  more 
cautious  tone;  otheis,  as  is  always  the  case,  when  opinion  has  taken 
a  new  turn,  have  followed  its  course  to  a  more  extravagant  length. 
We  are  far  from  desiring  to  set  ourselves  up  as  arbiters  in  this  great 
controversy  ;  our  only  object  is,  to  express  our  regret  that  the 
opponents  of  this  school  do  not  take  higher  ground,  and  meet 
their  antagonists  more  fairly  in  the  field.  It  surely  would  be 
a  more  dignified  course,  instead  of  passing  a  hasty  and  sweeping 

*  The  ]»io  Dr  Nicholl  is  Uie  one  biilliant  exception  ;  and  we  cannot  but  entertain 
a  sanguine  hope,  that  we  mav  one  day  assert  of  his  chair 

^  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus ;' 

and  n6  doubt,  if  (he  universal  oriental  scholarship  of  Dr  Lee  of  Cambridge  were  cen- 
tered in  this  branch  of  study,  in  which  he  has  already  sent  forth  a  grammar,  be 
mightdo  much  to  redeem  our  endangered  reputntin^. 

t  Perhaps  the  two  which  display  most  acquaintance  with  the  original  tongue  are 
those  of  Gill,  a  learned  Baptist  of  an  older  school ;  and  that  of  Dr  Adam  Clarke,  a 
Wesleyan,  of  the  more  modern. 
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condemnation  on  the  whole  school,  and  placing  all  their  works 
in  an  index  expurgatorius,  to  array  ourselves  in  their  armour, — 
to  wrest  their  weapons  from  their  hands,  and  so,  in  fair  fight, 
win  the  field  from  adversaries,  to  conquer  whom,  might  certainly 
do  honour  to  the  most  redoubted  champion  of  learning.  These 
writers  are,  many  of  them,  men  of  very  extraordinary  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  they,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  pretend  to  rest 
the  ground-work  of  their  system  on  a  more  profound  and  accurate 
criticism  of  the  original  writings,  on  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
oriental  literature,  more  particularly  the  cognate  languages  ;  on  a 
more  extensive  and  philosophical  study  of  the  history  of  man, 
particularly  in  the  East ;  on  a  deep  investigation  of  the  mythic  and 
symbolical  forms  under  which  theAsiatic  nations  have  couched  their 
high  and  mysterious  truths,  —  and  on  a  more  strict  discrimination 
between  that  which  is  the  poetic  form,  and  that  which  is  the  real 
hidden  doctrine.  All  this  is  imposing,  and  it  is  high  time  to  cope 
manfully  with  such  antagonists.  These  pretensions  should  be  argu- 
mentatively  as  well  as  authoritatively  condemned  ;  at  all  events, 
authority  would  gain  acknowledged  weight  and  influence,  if,  with 
the  power  of  truth,  it  would  condescend  to  ally  an  equal  strength 
of  learning ;  if  it  would  combat  philological  erudition  with  philo- 
logical erudition,  historical  research  with  historical  research, 
philosophy  with  philosophy,  —  at  all  events,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  more  profound  theological  student  in  this  country  should  be 
provided  with  works  of  instruction,  which  shall  embody  all  that  is 
intrinsically  valuable  in  the  investigations  of  these  writers ;  that  be 
should  be  enabled  to  advance  with  his  age,  and  not  linger  behind 
the  general  state  of  European  literature  :  for  these  opinions  are 
spreading  not  only  in  Germany  (where,  indeed,  many  well-informed 
persons  conceive  that  the  more  extreme  and  offensive  theories  are 
losing,  rather  than  gaining,  ground) ;  or,  in  the  north  of  Europe; 
they  are  rapidly  incorporating  themselves  with  the  more  learned 
literature  of  France.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
anti-Christian  Voltairism  or  Encyclopedism  is  the  predominant 
doctrine  of  the  more  instructed  of  the  French  nation.  The  in- 
fection of  that  fatal  epidemic  is  still  working  to  a  most  pernicious 
extent  among  the  lower  classes  ;  but  the  language  of  the  more  in- 
fluential writers  of  the  liberal  party  concerning  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  Guizots,  Villemains,  Victor  Cousins,  though  such  as 
may  cause  somewhat  of  a  cold  shudder  to  run  along  the  walls  of 
the  Sorbonne,  where  they  now  deliver  their  historical  or  phi- 
losophical lectures,is  nevertheless  in  some  decidedly  friendly ,in  all 
uniformly  respectful ;  and  these  are  the  writers,  who,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  educated  classes,  are  superseding  the  Condorcets  and 
the  Volneys.    Nor  is  the  French  press  by  any  means  barren  of 
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writings  bearing  more  directly  on  the  subject  of  our  discussion  ; 
we  could  name  several  works  deeply  imbued  with  the  German 
mode  of  thinking,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  research  and  erudition  ; 
we  have  even  recently  seen  a  proposal  for  a  French  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Talmud.  To  many  ardent,  even  to  many  sen- 
sible Christians.in  England,  all  this  may  be  appalling  rather  than 
cheering  or  consolatory ;  we  may  be  in  error,  but  we  think  far 
otherwise. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  which  has  tempted  us  into  this 
digression,  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  short  quotation  from 
a  letter  of  the  present  accomplished  primate,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  poetical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  at  once  faithful  and  spirited.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
happy  facility  with  which  a  mind  of  real  taste  and  judgment  can 
strike  off,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  real  point  of  difficulty  about 
which  a  more  coarse  and  ordinary  critic  would  have  written  a 
long  chapter,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  left  the  knot  almost  as  intricate 
as  ever. 

*0n  consideration,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  publication  of  thb 
Datdre  (the  volume  of  hymns  projected  by  Heber),  however  well  exe- 
cuted, will  obtain  sanction  from  authority  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
such  a  measure  ought  to  precede  the  general  approbation  of  the  public. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  to  suit  every  taste ;  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  common  people  have  any  relish  for  ornamental  poetry. 
The  sublimity  of  Milton  on  sacred  subjects  has,  i  believe,  few  ad- 
mirers among  the  illiterate.  The  common  poetical  forms  which  the 
paucity  of  rhymes  makes  necessary  in  our  language^  are  almost  incon* 
sistent  with  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry^  which  seems  in  a  great  measure 
to  derive  its  effects  from  the  small  number  of  words  it  employs^  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  particles^  prepositions^  and  pronouns^  with  the  nouns 
and  verbs.  Hence  arise  a  simplicity  and  f%pidity^  which  give  the  ideas 
infuUforce^  and  immediate  succession  to  the  mind.  You  will  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  my  observations,  and  will  see  the  inferences  I 
should  draw  from  them,  it  is,  however,  far  from  my  intention  to 
discoarage  you.  You  have  no  reason  to  be  frighted  by  difficulties,  and 
1  am  persuaded  that  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  publish,  will 
both  deserve  and  obtain  applause.' 

Whoever  has  attempted  to  adapt  the  brief  and  pregnant,  and  often 
abrupt  phraseology  of  Hebrew  lyric  poetry  to  English  metre  and 
rhyme,  will  feel  at  once  the  truth  and  justice  of  these  obser- 
vations. 

We  approach  the  important  epoch  of  Heber's  life  —  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Eastern  bishopric.  Before  his  appointment  to  the 
preachership  of  Lincoln's-inn,  a  situation  no  doubt  obtained 
chieiy  by  the  fame  of  bis  talents,  which  authorized  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  many  attached  and  zealous  personal  friends  in  his 
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behalf,  the  abilities  of  Heber  had  not  been  very  munificently 
rewarded.  His  living  was  a  family  one  ;  and  he  held  likewise  a 
small  prebend  at  St  Asaph,  by  the  appoinlmenl  of  the  late 
bishop,  Dr  Luxmoore.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  trace  the 
struggle  in  his  mind,  when  this  new  and  vast  sphere  of  usefulness 
was  first  opened  before  him,  and  when  the  fearful  question  o( 
the  effect  which  an  Indian  climate  might  have  on  his  owd  health 
and  that  of  his  wife  and  children  were  to  be  resolved,  and  atttfce 
important  considerations,  preliminary  to  a  step  on  which  the 
colouring  of  his  whole  future  life  was  to  depend,  were  to  be 
weighed  and  balanced.  Heber  had  long  felt  a  deep  and  lifeij 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Cliristian  missions  ;  his  beautiful  hy«n, 
*  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains,'  may  be  considered  as  the 
poetic,  but  real  expression  of  his  feelings. 
But '  besides  the  concern  which  he  took  in  the  religious  state  of  the 
East,  these  regions  bad  a  romnntic  charm  in  his  mind ;  he  loved  to 
contemplate  human  nature  in  every  varied  form,  and  bis  imagiaatioo 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  terrible  natural  phenomena  of  tropical  clima, 
to  the  magnidcence  of  their  scenery,  aod  Ibe  beauty  aad  varictj  of 
their  animal  productions.  With  the  editor  he  had  frequently  traced 
on  the  map  long  journeys  through  countries  which  he  afterwards  visit- 
ed, as  well  as  through  those  more  distant  regions  of  Australasia  aod 
Polynesia,  with  which,  had  a  longer  life  been  granted  him,  lie  wooiiii 
in  all  probability,  have  also  become  acquainted.' 

There  was  one  motive  which,  however  not  the  most  exaltw, 
might  nevertheless  fairly  be  expected  in  such  a  mind  asHeber'sto 
have  operated  very  strongly,  but  which,  from  the  letters  before  us, 
seems,  rather  to  our  surprise,  scarcely  to  have  entered  into  hw 
account.  His  connexion  with  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and 
his  strong  predilection  for  oriental  learning,  might  natui*ally  have 
thrown  a  powerful  literary'i  as  well  as  religious  interest,  over  a 
situation  which  might  place  within  his  reach  the  vast  and  as  jet 
imperfectly  explored  treasures  of  Indian  poetry,  mythic  histoij, 
and  philosophy.     But  to  this  subject  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion. 

'  These  feelings  (he  observes,  alluding  to  temporal  and  domestic 
considerations)  would  at  once  have  decided  me  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  which  C.  W.  Wynn  expresses,  were  I  quite  sure  whether  i 
should  not  do  God  more  acceptable  service  by  going,  than  by  stajiog 
here.  In  the  acceptance  of  this  bishopric,  I  should  be,  at  least,  aoje 
that  I  was  not  actuated  by  secular  or  unworthy  views.  I  v^'j'/ 
believe  and  hope  that  I  should  be  of  considerable  use  there  by  inwic- 
rating  between  the  two  missionary  societies,  and  directing  theirenorts 
in  accordant  and  useful  channels ;  and  by  a  removal  into  an  enlirclj 
new  sphere  of  action,  we  should  both  have  the  advantage  of,  io  ^^ 
measure,  beginning  life  anew,  unfettered  by  previous  habits  and  lO- 
timaciesy  and  only  studious  how  we  might  best  hrt  to  God^  and totbe 
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good  of  his  creatures.     Yet  here,  again,  1  cannot  be  sure  that  1  am 
not  drawing  a  picture  to  mj^self,  which  I  should  find  utterly  imaginary. 
If  I    am  idle  and  fond  of  society  in  England,  1  shall  be  still  more  dis- 
posed to  both  in  a  relaxing-climate,  and  in  the  bustle  of  a  government 
town.     I  cannot,  without  ridiculous  vanity,  say,  that  my  services  are 
necessary  to  the  India  church,   or  that  plenty  of  persons  may  not  be 
found  as  fit,  or  fitter,  to  undertake  the  duty.     It  is  not  an  unpopular 
or  an  unprofitable  post ;  many  are  anxious  to  obtain  it.     Perhaps  if 
1   went  there,  I  should  keep  out  some  man   whose    knowledge   of 
eastern  language  and  customs  make^'him  far  better  adapted  for  it; 
and  perhaps,  even  if  I  remain  Bsfl  am,  and  where  1  hope  1  am  really 
useful,  i  am  labouring  in  my  vocation  more  steadily  than  in  searching 
oat  new  spheres  of  duty.' 

The  same  tone  is  kept  up  in  another  letter  to  Mr  C.  W.  Wynn, 
whose  friendship  for  Heber,  and  honourable  sense  of  public  duty, 
in  desiring  to  commit  the  ^  millions  of  India'  to  so  excellent  a 
spiritual  guardian,  do  equal  credit  to  his  heart  and  his  judgment  :*- 

'  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  power  of  raising 
a  provision  for  my  wife  and  child,  and  though  this  is  the  first  point 
on  which  1  should  request  you  to  judge  for  me,  1  trust  you  will  believe 
me  when  i  say  that  there  is  a  second,  in  my  eyes  of  far  greater  im- 
portance—  1  mean  my  probable  comparative  usefulness  in  India  or  in 
England.  It  has,  indeed,  been  for  several  years  a  favourite  day- 
dream of  mine  to  fancy  myself  conducting  the  affairs  of  an  extended 
mission,  and,  by  conciliation  and  caution,  soothing  the  difficulties,  and 
appeasing  the  religious  quarrels  and  jealousies  which  have  hitherto 
chiefly  opposed  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  Yet  I  will 
confess,  now  that  my  chateau  en  Espagne  is  brought  nearer  to  me, 
I  begin,  not  unfrequently,  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  former  views, 
and  to  hesitate  whether  I  may  not  possibly  be  doing  more  substantial 
good,  and  be  engaged  in  a  task  for  which  I  am  better  qualified,  while 
filling  my  pulpit  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  with  that  chance  of  further 
openings  of  usefulness  and  advantages  which,  some  time  or  other, 
good  conduct  in  that  situation  has  usually  met  with.  Will  you  permit 
me,  now  that  you  know  my  circumstances  and  my  feelings,  to  ask 
whether  you  would  be  still  disposed  to  give  me  the  same  advice  which 
you  did  when  I  first  expressed  my  wish  for  the  appointment?  And 
might  1  further  ask,  as  the  greatest  instance  of  friendship  which  I 
can  hope  for  from  you,  that  you  would  put  yourself  in  my  place,  and 
decide  for  me  as  for  yourself  under  similar  circumstances  ?' 

Such  were  the  motives  on  which  this  single-minded  man  acted 
in  this  crisis  of  his  life  ;  and,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  *  took 
that  important  step  which,  to  the  unwise,  may  seem  to  have  ended 
"  in  misery,"  yet  is  "  his  hope  full  of  immortality." ' 

We  trust  that  this  high  view  of  his  '  heavenly  calling'  can 
excite  in  no  bosom  deeper  admiration  and  sympathy  than  in  our 
own.     This  entire  devotion  of  his  whole  soul  to  its  one  great  pur- 
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pose  is  worthy  of  all  praise  ;  still  we  may  be  permitted  to  embody 
a  '  day-dream'  of  our  own,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  aud 
had  divine  Providence  been  pleased  to  spare  his  valuable  life, 
might,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  have  been  realized.  Had  it 
been  possible,  in  two  or  three  years,  to  have  brought  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese  into  order,  established  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  zealous 
co-operation  among  the  various  functionaries,  so  that  the  precious 
time  of  the  bishop  should  not  be  wasted  in  reconciliDg  paltry 
quarrels  and  jealousies — in  short,  had  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  been 
allowed  those  periods  of  relaxation  ^hich  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
every  public  man,  and  which,  instead  of  interrupting,  would  but 
restore  him  refreshed  and  reanimated  to  the  discharge  of  his  pecu- 
liar duties,  so  ardent  and  universal  a  scholar  as  Heber  might  have 
found  time  at  least  to  encourage,  if  not  to  extend,  the  study  of 
that  ancient  literature,  in  which  we  do  not  yet  despair  of  finding 
a  key  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with 
the  history  of  man.  It  would  have  been  no  ungratifying  sight  to 
see  an  Indian  bishop  take  the  place  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  or  Mr  Colebrooke,  and  direct,  if  not  assist, 
the  inquiries  of  less  occupied  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  primitive 
language  and  antiquities  of  Hindostan;  a  study  which,  now  that 
European  scholars  are  grown  out  of  the  leading-strings  of  mer- 
cenary pundits,  and  are  secure  from  their  deceptions,  may  bring 
forth,  if  not  more  attractive,  at  least  more  genuine  fruits. 

It  is  not  now  the  place  to  enter  upon  this  subject,  over  which, m 
this  country,  the  frauds  practised  on  Sir  W.  Jones  himself,  and  the 
more  imaginative  and  credulous  Wilford,  have  cast  no  little  suspi- 
cion and  uncertainty.  His  first  lessons  in  the  native  languages 
opened  to  the  mind  of  Heber  glimpses,  at  least,  of  the  philological 
interest  which  belongs  to  those  studies.  '  Even  in  these  remote 
tongues,'  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Blunt,  *  there  are  several 
circumstances  of  interest  and  curiosity,  as  establishing,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  original  connexion  of  the  languages  of  India,  Persn? 
and  northern  Europe,  and  the  complete  diversity  of  all  from  the 
Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages.'  Heber  would  most  likely 
have  found  *  metal  more  attractive,'  had  he  proceeded  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Eastern  languages,  than  mere  philological  questions. 
Nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  such  studies  would  have  been 
without  direct  and  important  advantages  to  the  sacred  cause  in 
which  he  was  embarked.  The  national  character,  the  supersti- 
tions, the  moral  state  of  the  native  population,  cannot  but  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  religious  and  civil  antiquities.  In 
many  respects,  the  Indian  mind  is  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  U 
is  described  by  the  historian  of  Alexander's  invasion  ;  the  faq"»r 
moved  the  wonder  of  theRoman  philosopher ;  and  Propertius 
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describes  a  sutte  with  elegant  accuracy.  The  more  profound 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  and  sacred  language  would,  perhaps, 
be  of  stiU  greater  importance,  where  the  dissemination  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not,  without  reason,  expected  to  be  greatly  advanced  by 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  various  vernacular  dialects  of 
the  country.  As  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  are  lineal  descen- 
dants of  the  Sanscrit,  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  and  poetic  parent 
might  be  of  infinite  value  in  keeping  up  that  elevated  and  sacred 
style  in  which  religious  books  must  be  rendered,  in  order  to  retain 
their  reverential  character.  Probably  the  great  danger  of  these 
necessarily  somewhat  hasty  versions  is  their  falling  into  low  and 
vulgar  idioms,  against  which,  perhaps,  there  would  be  no  safer 
corrective  than  the  study  of  the  original  and  sacred  books  of  the 
people,  though  in  a  more  ancient  dialect.  Yet  we  must  fairly  ac- 
knowledge, that  to  calculate  on  a  bishop  of  ^  all  India'  possessing 
either  leisure  or  relaxation,  is  as  wild  a  speculation  as  can  enter 
into  the  mind  of  man.  We  will  not  say,  to  discharge  the  duties, 
but  even  to  go  through  the  mechanical  drudgery  pf  the  office, 
must  so  entirely  fill  up  all  the  time  which  the  most  elastic  mind  in 
such  a  climate  can  devote  to  business,  or  to  thought,  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  weighed  down  and  subdued  unto  lassitude  and 
inactivity,  than  to  seek  for  enjoyment  in  the  more  gentle  yet  still 
exciting  interest  of  literary  pursuits.  It  is  impossible  to  look  into 
the  memoirs  of  either  of  the  three  successive  bishops  without  most 
painful  and  distressing  feelings  at  beholding  vigorous  and  active 
minds  overburthcned  and  almost  broken  down,  not  only  with  the 
solemn  sense  of  the  arduous  responsibility  of  the  situation  which 
they  have  filled  —  not  with  the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  ex- 
clusively episcopal  functions — but  with  the  petty  details  of  office, 
the  interminable  correspondence,  which  much  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent,  during  the  absence  of  the  bishop  on  his  visitations,  as  to 
render  the  period  of  stationary  residence  more  fatiguing  than  the 
toilsome  journey  of  thousands  of  miles.  That  such  business  must 
be  done,  is  no  doubt  necessary  —  that  it  must  be  done  by  the  bishop 
himself,  may  be  equally  so  ;  but  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  heap  on 
one  head  so  much  as  must  almost  inevitably  crush  it  to  the 
earth,  may  fairly  be  questioned.  We  doubt  not  but  able  and 
efficient  men  will  be  found  to  supply  the  honourable  post  as  often 
as  it  may  become  vacant,  and  cheerfully  to  venture  on  this  forlorn 
hope  of  episcopal  dignity ;  but  we  much  doubt  both  the  wisdom 
and  the  humanity  of  making  such  a  situation  an  object  of  trem- 
bling apprehension  to  those  who  accept  it,  and  of  the  deepest 
anxiety  to  their  friends,  not  merely  from  the  unavoidable  dangers 
of  the  climate,  but  still  more  from  the  wearing  and  exhausting 
duties  of  the  office.     It  is  not  wise  to  appeal  perpetually  to  the 
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earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  cite  precedents  from 
times  in  which  the  circumstances  of  Christianity  were  so  totally 
different;  still,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  — what,  in  primitive 
days,  would  have  been  thought  of  a  bishopric,  extending  in  dis- 
tance as  fai  as  from  the  foot  of  the  Himmalaya  to  Cape  Comorin, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  summer  relaxation  of  a  visit  to  Australasia, 
to  assume  the  episcopal  superintendence  of  another  continent  ?* 

We  are  the  last  to  join  in  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  East  India 
Company  —  whose  worst  enemies,  however,  can  hardly  charge  her 
with  want  of  munificence  to  her  servants  ;  nor  are  we  insensible 
to  the  financial  objections  against  loading  an  exchequer,  already 
quailing  under  its  immense  expenditure,  with  unnecessary  burdens; 
but  the  expediency  of  placing  our  Indian  possessions  under  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  having  been  fully  recognized,  it  does  seem  abso- 

♦  We  have  before  us  a  memoir  of  Heber's  successor,  the  last  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
drawn  up  with  great  neatness  and  good  sense  by  bis  brother,  the  Kev.  E.  James, 
Prebendary  of  Winchester.  It  is  too  brief  to  admit  a  formal  notice,  but  we  raust  not 
omit  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  virtue  and  piety  of  this  highly 
accomplished  and  amiable  man,  whose  sole  misfortune  is,  to  be  almost  forced  into  a 
comparison,  after  a  still  shorter  career  of  fame,  with  Middleton,  who  was  certainty 
one  of  the  first  scholars  which  the  church  of  England  has,  in  late  years  produced, 
and  with  Heber,  whose  poetic  genius  alone  would  have  thrown  a  peculiar  lustre 
around  his  name.  Bishop  James  seems  to  have  exercised  his  functions  with  great 
moderation  and  good  sense  :  his  measure  of  assigning,  where  it  was  possible,  paro- 
chial districts  and  a  definite  sphere  of  duty  to  the  clergy  in  Calcutta,  appears  ex- 
tremely judicious;  and,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren,  his  gentleness  and 
conciliation  seem  to  show  that  he  was  no  unworthy  successor  to  those  who  preceded 
him.  It  is  sickening  to  discover  that,  among  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  it  was 
not  the  opposition  of  the  luxurious  and  opulent,  or  the  indifference  of  the  lower 
orders  —  not  the  bigotry  of  the  natives,  nor  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  Indians,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  and  probably  so  much  exaggeration  —  that  embarrassed  the 
measures,  and  harassed  the  sinking  mind  of  the  bishop,  when  he  was  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  disease,  but  the  miserable  sectarian  jealousies  of  those  on  whose  cordial 
co-operation,  both  with  each  other  and  with  their  spiritual  head,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed that  he  might  have  implicitly  relied.  Surely,  if  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  James 
should  be  read,  as  doubtless  it  will  be  in  such  quarters,  the  following  passage  must 
excite  shame  and  compunction  :  — 

*  Nor  ought  it  to  be  entirely  concealed  that  the  delicate  nature  of  the  anxiety, 
which  had  pressed  most  heavily  upon  him,  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  that  mental 
repose  necessary  for  his  recovery  from  the  attacks  of  illness  with  which  he  had  been 
afflicted  soon  after  his  arrival.  That  serious  differences  should  have  arisen  amongst 
those  whom  he  trusted  to  find  united  in  heart  as  well  as  in  purpose,  and  dwi^lling 
together  as  companions  and  brethren  in  love,  was,  indeed,  a  source  of  painful  dis- 
quietude—  it  was  bitterness  to  his  soul ;  nor  would  he  rest  till  he  had  restored  peace, 
and  brought  them  to  *<  take  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walk  in  the  house  of  God  as 
friends."  His  papers  show  how  anxiously  and  unceasingly  he  laboured  to  accomplish 
this  end ;  how  he  was  'Mn  weariness  and  painfulness^  by  day,  and  in  **  watching! 
often*'  by  night,  till  he  had  succeeded ;  having,  *'  besides  those  things  which  were 
without,'*  that  which  also  *<came  upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches.* 
These  unhappy  di/ferences,  while  they  lasted,  he  felt  were  against  the  sacred  cause 
he  had  at  heart.  It  was  his  advice  to  his  clergy  on  every  occasion  —  it  was  his  constant 
prayer  for  the  Indian  church  —  the  very  last  supplication  he  uttered,  in  couclading  his 
charge  at  Calcutta,  that  amity  and  <<  peace  might  be  within  her  walls." ' 

This  was  the  language  of  a  Christian  bishop ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  it 
should  be  called  for  under  such  circumstances. 
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lately  necessary  to  make  the  establishment  effective  for  its  purpose. 
This,  however,  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  case  as  longas  one 
individual  has  so  much  to  do,  as  would  at  least  endanger  the  phy- 
sical strength  of  the  most  vigorous  constitution  ;  while,  as  already 
in  three  instances,  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  vacancy  can 
be  filled  from  England,  during  the  whole  of  which  episcopacy  is 
in  abeyance,  and  the  business  accumulating,  in  order  to  fall  with 
double  weight  upon  the  devoted  successor.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  wisdom,  we  might  say  the  necessity,  of  supporting,  in  such 
a  country  as  India,  the  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  church,  by  an 
allowance  which  would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  state  expected 
from  him ;  still  it  would  be  better,  at  a  small  increase  of  stipend, 
to  erect  the  archdeaconries  into  suffragan  bishoprics,and  to  devolve 
the  duties  of  the  archdeacons  on  the  bishops'  chaplains,  than  to 
persist  in  the  present  system,  which  is  chargeable  with  the  worst 
wastefulness,  that  of  the  lives  of  good  men,  and  without  attaining 
its  object.  Even  if  separate  bishoprics  cannot  be  endowed,  some* 
thing  like  a  coadjutor  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  might  be 
appointed.  We  have  declined  entering  at  length  into  the  utility 
of  the  episcopal  establishment,  recognised  by  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Middleton  ;  but,  unquestionably,  the  great  change  which 
is  slowly  working  in  the  public  mind,  in  all  classes  throughout 
our  Indian  possessions,  confirms  the  wisdom  of  that  measure. 
Not  to  mention  the  right  of  the  military  and  civil  servants  of 
the  Company,  who  might  in  justice  demand  that  they  should 
not  be  cut  off  from  the  rites,  the  sacraments,  the  instruction  of 
the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  born  and  bred,  and  who, 
by  the  constitution  of  society,  could  not,  if  they  would,  provide 
themselves  with  instructors,  it  should  seem  no  less  the  policy  than 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  hold  up  the  national  religion  to  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  all  classes.  To  leave  the  vast  mixed 
population,  which  their  system  of  rule  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
called  into  being,  with  no  religion  at  all,  or  even  to  leave  them  to 
the  ardent  and  well-intentioned  zeal  of  missionaries  unconnected 
with  the  establishment,  would  be  equally  perilous.  The  first  will 
inevitably  be  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  unless  the  establishment 
is  made  effective  :  for  in  a  state  of  society  where  everything  ema- 
nates from  the  government,  Christianity,  without  that  sanction,  is 
not  likely  to  make  a  very  profound  impression  ;  and  even  if  the 
irregular  and  unauthorised  system  of  teaching  were  likely  to  succeed 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  appears,  at  first  sight,  probable, 
religious  and  sectarian  jealousies  are  not  wanted  to  add  to  the 
elements  of  disunion  and  discord  already  rankling  in  the  bosom  of 
society.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  new  kind  of 
distinction  of  caste  between  the  European  and  Indo-European 
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races  may,  perhaps,  be  ia  some  degree  allayed  by  the  equalising 
bond  of  church  membership.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  there 
should  be  one  day  and  one  place  in  which  the  whole  various  po- 
pulation of  Christian  descent  should  assemble  on  equal  and  fra- 
ternal terms.  To  this  class  of  the  community  Bishop  James 
looked  for  the  supply  of  a  more  numerous  and  efficient  clergy,  and 
to  such  candidates  for  the  sacred  function  we  trust  that  the 
Bishop's  College  will  afford  a  liberal  and  suitable  education. 

As  to  the  native  population,  it  now  seems  almost  universally 
admitted  that  little  progress  is  likely  to  be  made  by  direct  conver- 
sion ;  while  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  slower  results  of  Eu- 
ropean intercourse,  and  the  general  advancement  of  education. 
There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Memoir  of  Bishop  James, 
which  shows  the  manner  in  which  these  innovating  principles  are 
working — we  trust,  for  good. 

^  Meanwhile,  though  he  had  not  personally  visited  them,  he  was  oo 
inaltenti?e  observer  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
metan Colleges  in  Calcutta,  both  of  which  are  largely  assisted  by  the 
government  from  the  annual  supply  for  public  instruction.  The  object 
of  these  two  colleges  is  to  instruct  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  youth 
in  English  literature  —  but,  alas  !  without  the  Scriptures.  The  exhi- 
bition of  the  students  of  the  former  institution,  at  the  public  distribu- 
tion of  their  prizes,  in  January,  had  recently  attracted  much  notice : 
they  had  acted  scenes  from  Shakspeare  with  great  success ;  and  the 
astonishing  progress  they  had  made  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
discussion  among  the  wealthier  Hindoos.  The  Bishop,  lamenting 
deeply  the  fear  which  caused  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures,  saw, 
from  all  that  was  passing  around,  that  both  these  institutions,  iu  their 
parent  state,  obviously  led  to  deism  ;  still,  as  he  observed  that  it  was 
deism  not  directly  opposed  to  Christianity,  but  to  Hindoo  polytheism, 
he  could  not  but  regard  it  as  tending  to  remove  the  main  bulwark  of 
their  idolatrous  superstitions,  and  gradually  opening  a  way  for  the 
admission  of  the  truth  and  the  life? 

How  singular  a  spectacle — Shakspeare  performed  by  Gentoos 
and  Mahometans  on  the  shore  of  the  Ganges  !  It  is  altogether  a 
very  curious  indication  of  the  deep  root  which  English  manners 
and  opinions  are  taking  in  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics ;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  expected  that  they  will  smooth  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  the  religion  of  England.  The  silent  undermining  of  the  ancient 
edifice  will  give  room  for  the  new  one  to  arise  upon  its  ruins.  The 
most  effective  measure  for  this  great  end  will  be  the  open,  and 
public,  and  general  respect  paid  to  Christianity  by  those  whose 
arts,  and  accomplishments,  and  military  prowess,  the  natives  have 
already  learned  to  respect.  Let  the  natives  perceive  that  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Indo-European  races  have  a  religion  about  which  they 
are  themselves  in  earnest,  and  curiosity,  even  if  no  better  motive, 
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will  lead  to  inquiry  ;  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  once  excited,  the 
Christian  need  not  fear  the  result.  That  this  means  has  not  yet 
been  tried  to  its  full  extent  we  may  acknowledge,  without  going 
the  full  length  of  Burke's  well  known  and  passionate  declamation. 
^  With  OS,'  said  the  indigoaDt  orator,  ^  no  pride  erects  stately  mono- 
meDts  which  repair  the  mischiefs  which  pride  had  produced,  and  which 
adorn  a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  England  has  erected  no 
churches^  no  hospitals,  no  palaces,  no  schools  ;  —  England  has  bailt  no 
bridges,  made  no  high  roads,  cut  no  naTigations,  dug  out  no  reservoirs. 
Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other  description  has  left  some  monu- 
ment, either  of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we  to  be 
driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had 
been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger.'* 

Not  to  adopt  this  magnificent  exaggeration  as  a  just  statement^ 
particularly  of  what  might  fairly  be  expected  from  an  empire 
which,  even  when  Burke  spoke,  had  scarcely  ceased  to  struggle 
for  its  existence,  and  might  perhaps  be  driven  back  and  reduced 
to  scarcely  a  more  ample  space  than  that  which  but  a  few  years 
before  had  contained  within  four  walls  almost  the  whole  of  the 
British  power  in  India — the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  —  it  can  scarcely 
now  be  denied  that  if  expelled  even  at  a  later  period,  posterity 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  judge,  from  any  public  monument 
or  vestige  of  influence  on  the  public  mind,  what  had  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  English  rulers  in  India,  or  whether,  in  fact,  they  had 
any  religion  at  all.  Now,  however,  if  our  empire  should  last 
half  a  century  longer,  or  even  if  it  should  be  swept  away  within 
a  much  shorter  period,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not  leave  that 
question  altogether  problematical :  even  in  ruins  our  churches 
will  testify  that  it  was  a  Christian  government  which  bore  rule 
over  that  vast  portion  of  the  universe  ;  even  if  British  authority 
should  decay,  the  history  of  India  will  return  a  proud  and  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  criminating  charge  of  the  same  great 
orator : — 

^  What  are  the  articles  of  commerce  or  the  branches  of  manufac- 
tare  which  those  gentlemen  have  carried  hence  to  enrich  India  ?  What 
are  the  sciences  they  beamed  out  to  enlighten  it  ?  What  are  the  arts 
they  introduced  to  cheer  and  to  adorn  it  ?  What  are  the  religious, 
what  the  moral  institutions  tliey  have  taught  among  that  people  as  a 
guide  to  life,  or  as  a  consolation  when  life  is  to  be  no  more  ?'t 

Already,  we  apprehend,  are  the  first  clauses  of  what  this  con- 
summate statesman,  as  well  as  great  orator,  considered  the  duty  of 
a  wise  and  beneficent  government,  manifestly  making  rapid  pro-* 
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gress.  The  last  and  more  important  will  advance  with  scarcely 
less  rapidity,  if  that  which  we  repeat  is  alone  likely  to  be  an 
efiFective  instrument  for  this  sacred  purpose  —  the  church  establish- 
ment, meet  with  munificent  support  from  the  ruling  powers— 
support  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  amply  repay,  even 
in  its  political  usefulness,  in  the  highest  sense,  by  disseminating  wise 
and  moderate,  and  virtuous  and  enlightened  principles  among  all 
orders,  by  uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  society,  by  pursuing 
the  most  effectual  means  of  making  good  subjects  —  the  making 
good  men. 

We  have  already  entered  so  much  at  length  into  Heber's  Indian 
career,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  but  few  extracts  from 
the  parts  of  the  present  volumes  which  relate  to  that  period  of  his 
life.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving  our  readers  one 
passage,  which  may  relieve  the  somewhat  less  amusing  discussions 
into  which  we  have  been  betrayed :  it  is  a  truly  Oriental  anecdote, 
and  was  suppressed  in  his  journal  from  motives  of  personal  consi- 
deration to  individuals  implicated  in  the  narrative. 

*  Many  whimsical  stories  are  current  in  Lucknow  respecting  the 
foibles  and  blindness  of  the  poor  king,  and  the  rascality  of  bis  fa- 
vourite. His  fondness  for  mechanics  has  been  already  mentioned. 
In  trying  some  experiments  of  this  nature  he  fell  in  with  a  Mossol 
man  engineer  of  pleasing  address  and  ready  talent,  as  well  as  consi- 
derable, though  unimproved,  genius  for  such  pursuits.  The  king  took 
80  much  delight  in  conversing  with  this  man,  that  the  minister  began 
to  fear  a  rising  competitor,  as  well  knowing  that  the  meanness  of  hi« 
own  birth  and  functions  had  been  no  obstacle  to  his  advancement 
He  therefore  sent  the  engineer  word  —  "if  he  were  wise,  to  leave 
Lucknow."  The  poor  man  did  so,  removed  to  a  place  about  ten  mile* 
down  the  river,  and  set  up  a  shop  there.  The^king,  on  inqmrinj  after 
his  humble  friend,  was  told  that  he  was  dead  of  cholera;  ordered  a 
gratuity  to  be  sent  to  his  widow  and  children,  and  no  more  was  said. 
During  these  last  rains,  however,  the  king  sailed  down  the  river  lo 
his  brig  of  war,  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  new  shop  stood.  He 
was  struck  with  the  different  signs  of  neatness  and  ingenuity  which 
he  observed  in  passing,  made  his  men  draw  in  to  shore,  and,  ^o  h^ 
astonishment,  saw  the  deceased  engineer,  who  stood  trembling,  «od 
with  joined  hands,  to  receive  him.  After  a  short  explanation,  he 
ordered  him  to  come  on  board,  returned  in  high  anger  to  Luckno'^j 
and  calling  the  minister,  asked  him  again  if  it  were  certain  that  snch 
a  man  whs  dead.  "  Undoubtedly,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  mjscif  ascer- 
tained the  fact,  and  conveyed  your  majesty's  bounty  to  the  widow 
and  children."  "  Harumzada,"  said  the  king,  bursting  into  a  fury? 
"  look  there,  and  never  see  my  face  more !'  The  vizier  turned  round, 
and  saw  how  matters  were  circumstanced.  With  a  terrible  glance, 
which  the  king  could  not  see,  but  which  spoke  volumes  to  the  ^oot 
engineer,  he  imposed  silence  on  the  latter;  then  tumiog  round  again 

to 
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to  bis  mMler,  itoppiDg  his  nose,  and  with  many  mattered  exclamations 

of  «« God  be  merciful  !^'  ^^  Satan  is  strong  !^'  ^«  In  the  name  of  God» 
keep  the  devil  from  me  !^'  he  said,  ^^  I  hope  your  majesty  has  not 
touched  the  horrible  object."  **  Touch  him,"  said  the  king, "  the  sight 
of  him  is  enough  to  convince  me  of  your  rascality."  *^  Istotirallah !" 
said  the  favourite  ;  ^^  and  does  not  your  majesty  perceive  the  strong 
smell  of  a  dead  carcass  f '  The  king  still  stormed ;  but  his  voice 
faltered,  and  curiosity  and  anxiety  beg^n  to  mingle  with  his  indigna- 
tion. ^^  It  is  certain  (refuge  of  the  world),"  resumed  the  minister, 
'^  that  yoar  late  majesty's  engineer,  with  whom  be  peace  !  is  dead  and 
buried ;  but  your  slave  knoweth  not  who  has  stolen  his  body  from  the 
grave,  or  what  vampire  it  is  who  now  inhabits  it,  to  the  terror  of  all 
good  Mussulmans.  Good  were  it  that  he  were  run  through  with  a 
sword  before  your  majesty's  face,  if  it  were  not  unlucky  to  shed  blood 
in  the  auspicious  presence.  I  pray  your  majesty  dismiss  us :  1  will  see 
bim  conducted  back  to  his  grave ;  it  may  be  that  when  that  is  opened, 
be  may  enter  it  again  peaceably."  The  king,  confused  and  agitated, 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  order.  The  attendants  led  the  terrified  me- 
chanic out  of  the  room  ;  and  the  vizier,  throwing  him  a  purse,  swore, 
with  a  horrible  oath,  that  ^Mf  he  did  not  put  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Company 's  frontier  before  the  next  morning,  if  he  ever  trod 
the  earth  again,  it  should  be  as  a  vampire  indeed."  This  is,  I  think, 
DO  bad  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  an  absolute  sovereign  may 
be  persuaded  out  of  his  own  senses.'  —  vol.  ii,  p.  258. 

To  revert  to  graver  matters  :  however  the  enthusiasm  of  Heber 
in  this  new  and  stirring  scene  of  action  might  take  a  more  ardent 
turn,  it  never  degenerated  into  fanaticism  ;  it  was  constantly  tem- 
pered hj  calm  good  sense ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
combine  greater  fervour  of  zeal  with  more  dispassionate  judgment. 
Among  the  most  embarrassing  questions  which  can  occur  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  the  conversion  of  polytheists,  none  can  be 
more  delicate,  or  require  a  more  nice  discrimination,  than  how  far 
their  usages  are,  in  lact,  religious,  and  how  far  Christianity  ought 
to  interfere  in  the  details  of  private  life  and  manners.  The  letter 
which  we  are  about  to  extract  seems  to  us  to  have  held,  with  sin- 
gnlar  wisdom,  the  middle  course  between  that  compromising 
pliancy  which  is  attributed  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  stem 
austerity  of  puritanism.  It  is  a  question  of  infinite  importance : 
the  opinion  of  such  a  man  is  therefore  of  high  value,  and  has  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

•  To  the  Reverend  D,  SchrevvogeL 
*'  Reverehd  and  dear  Sir, 

^  1  wrote  yesterday  to  Dr  Caemmerer,  to  express  my  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  visit  you  at  Tranquebar.  Since  that  time,  having  again 
looked  over  your  letter  to  me,  as  well  as  that  which  you  sent  on  the 
inbject  of  dutinctions  of  catte^  and  of  other  customs  yet  remaining 
among  the  native  Christians,  which  you  reprobate  as  heathenish  and 
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improper,  1  have  been  led  to  wish  for  lome  explanatioD  of  those  cus- 

loms,  and  of  your  reasons  for  objecting  to  them,  of  which  the  latter, 
as  expressed  in  those  papers  (to  deal  fairly  with  you),  do  not  seem  to 
me  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  distinction  of  caste,  as  yet 
maintained  by  professing  Christians,  it  appears  that  they  are  yet  mani- 
fested in  desiring  separate  seats  in  church  ;  in  going  up  at  different 
times  to  receive  the  holy  communion ;  in  insisting  on  their  cbildreo 
having  different  sides  of  the  school ;  in  refusing  to  eat,  drink,  or  asso- 
ciate with  those  of  different  caste. 

*>  Now  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  these  are  insisted  on  as 
religious^  or  as  merely  civil  distinctions;  whether  as  arising  from  a 
greater  supposed  purity  or  blessedness  in  the  soodras  over  the  pariahi, 
or  whether  they  are  not  badges  of  nobility  and  ancient  pedigree,  such 
as  those  which,  in  Spain,  even  among  the  poorest  classes,  divide  tlie 
old  Spaniards  and  Castilians  from  persons  of  mixed  blood  —  and,  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  entirely  exclude  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  however  free  and  wealthy,  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  whites:  also,  whether  the  Christians  of  high,  caste  adhere  to  these 
distinctions,  as  supposing  that  there  is  any  real  value  in  them,  or  merely 
out  of  fear  to  lose  the  society  and  respect  of  their  neighboars  and  re- 
lations ?  If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  (as  they 
have  been  very  solemnly  by  the  Rev.  Christian  David,  in  answer  to  my 
repeated  inquiries)  1  confess  that  1  do  not  think  the  evil  so  great  as 
to  be  insufferable,  or  to  justify  the  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  repelling 
from  the  communion  those  who  adhere  to  them  ;  though  it  may  be  that 
the  spirit  of  pride  (from  which  they  flow)  should,  by  gentle  means, be 
corrected  as  far  as  possible.  We  all  know  that,  in  Europe,  persons 
of  noble  birth  or  great  fortune  claim  and  possess  precedence  in  our 
churches ;  and  1  have  already  observed  that  the  whites  take  the  same 
priority  to  themselves  in  America  :  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  but 
custom,  inasmuch  as  a  gentleman  and  a  beggar  are  as  much  equals 
in  God's  sight  as  a  soodra  and  a  pariah.  The  reason  why  a  ChristisB 
gentleman  conforrps  to  these  rules  is,  because,  by  acting  differently, 
he  would  lose  influence  with  those  of  his  own  degree  in  society ;  and 
a  Soodra  may  say  the  same  thing,  and  does  say  it  It  seems,  then,  to 
me,  that  this  distinction  of  castes  in  church  may  still  be  allowed  to 
continue,  provided  doe  care  is  taken  to  teach  our  oongregations  that 
they  are  all  naturally  equal. 

'  With  regard  to  their  private  meals  and  social  intercourse,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  still  less  business  to  interfere.  ^^  For  meat  and 
drink  destroy  not  him  for  whom  Christ  died.''  In  the  schools,  indeed, 
and  among  the  children,  taking  places,  £^c,  must  be  arranged,  as  it 
appears  to  mc,  without  regard  to  caste ;  but  even  here  cautioD  should 
be  observed  to  disgust  no  man  needlessly. 

*  1  perceive  you  object  very  strongly  to  certain  ceremonies  usual 
in  marriages,  such  as  going  in  procession  through  the  streets  with 
music,  erecting  a  pendal,  &c.  On  what  grounds  of  reason  or  scrip- 
ture do  you  object  to  these  ?  Are  they  idolatrous  ? —  are  thej  neces- 
sarily or  usually  attended  with  ancleanness  or  indecency  ?    In  what 
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respect  do  they  essentially  differ  from  those  aocieDt  cereroonies  which 
are  known,  oo  the  like  occasions,  to  have  been  practised  among  the 
Jews;  to  which  both  the  prophets  and  our  Saviour  make  repeated 
allusions,  without  ever  blaming  them;  and  which,  judging  from  ana- 
logy, must  have  been  practised  at  that  very  marriage  of  Cana  which 
our  Lord  sanctioned  by  his  presence? 

'Again,  it  appears  that  one  of  your  principal  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  Danish  government  has  been,  that  they  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  a  person 
who  had  dancing-girls  in  his  house,  and  another  who  had  acted  a 
theatrical  part.  Now  here,  too,  1  want  much  information.  Were 
the  dances  indecent  in  themselves  ?  Were  the  performers  persons  of 
notoriously  indecent  character,  prostitutes,  or  servants  of  some  heathen 
temple  ;  or  did  you  object  to  the  dancing  itself  as  unchristian,  and  a 
fit  ground  for  excommunication  ?  in  like  manner,  was  the  acting  on 
a  public  stage,  and  for  money  —  was  the  drama  indecent  or  immoral  ? 
or  was  it  (as,  from  the  little  which  I  yet  know  of  Indian  customs,  I 
am  led  to  suspect)  one  of  those  masked  fooleries  in  which  the  common 
people  of  Germany  and  England  often  indulge  at  Christmas  and  har- 
vest home  ;  and  which,  though  they  D>ay  sometimes  be  abused,  are  not 
regarded  as  in  themselves  criminal,  or  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  censure  ? 

'  My  reasons  for  asking  information  on  these  subjects  will  be  plain, 
when  I  mention,  that  the  question  of  caste,  and  of  such  practices  as 
these,  has  been  referred  to  my  consideration  both  by  the  Christians 
and  miasionaries  of  Vepery  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gain  more  light  on 
the  subject,  a  select  committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  been,  at  my  desire,  appointed.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
am  anxious  to  learn  from  every  quarter,  especially  from  a  Chnstian 
minister  of  your  experience  and  high  character,  the  real  truth  of  the 
case.  God  forbid  that  we  should  encourage  or  suffer  any  of  our 
converts  to  go  on  in  practices  either  antichrlstian  or  immoral ;  but  (I 
will  speak  plainly  with  you,  as  one  brother  in  Christ  should  with 
another)  1  have  also  some  fears  that  recent  missionaries  have  been 
more  scrupulous  in  these  matters  than  need  requires,  and  than  was 
thought  fit  by  Schwartz  and  his  companions  !  God  forbid  that  we  should 
wink  at  sin  1  but  God  forbid,  also,  that  we  should  make  the  narrow 
gate  of  life  narrower  than  Christ  has  made  it,  or  deal  less  favourably 
with  the  prejudices  of  this  people  than  St  Paul  and  the  primitive 
chnrch  dealt  with  the  almost  similar  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts. 

*  It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  if  either  you  or  Dr  Caemmerer  (to 
whom  pray  offer  my  best  wishes  and  respects)  could  find  time  on 
Easter  Mond<iy  to  come  over  to  meet  me  at  Tanjore,  my  doubts 
might  be  the  better  cleared  one  way  or  the  other;  and  other  matters 
might  be  discussed,  in  a  few  words,  of  much  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  missions  in  this  country. 

*  I  remain.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

^  Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

^Reginald  Calcutta.* 

Tanjore, 
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Tanjore,  where  his  expected  arrival  is  above  allnded  to,  wy 
almost  the  closing  scene  of  the  Bishop's  labours.  We  ha?e 
presented  one  interior  of  an  Indian  court,  where  all  was  on 
the  old  decrepit  system  of  Asiatic  despotism,  and  the  blindesl 
superstition  and  ignorance  :  we  must  contrast  it  with  that  of 
an  Indian  sovereignty,  where  the  light  of  Christianity  has  beeo 
permitted  to  shine.  Tanjore,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  mis- 
sionary province  of  Schwartz  —  a  man  than  whom  a  more  apos- 
tolical character  has  not  addressed  the  heathen  since  the  dajs 
of  the  apostles  —  a  man  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  gratcfal 
reverence  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  whose  monument  is  adorned 
by  an  English  epitaph,  written  by  no  less  than  a  royal  poet,  the 
rajah  himself.  As  a  literary  curiosity,  the  Epitaph  on  a  Christiao 
Missionary,  by  a  Gentoo  Prince,  is  worth  preserving. 

*  Firm  wast  thou,  humble  and  wise, 

Honest,  pure,  free  from  disguise ; 

Father  of  orphans,  the  widoiv^s  support. 

Comfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort ; 

To  the  benighted  dispenser  of  light, 

Doing  and  pointing  to  that  which  is  right ; 

Blessing  to  princes,  to  people,  and  me, 

May  1,  my  father,  be  worthy  of  thee, 

Wishes  and  prayeth  thy  Sarabojee.' 
But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  in  this  province  inteDec- 
tual  improvement  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Christian  instruction; 
and  although  the  rajah  is  not  himself  a  Christian,  and  is  still  en- 
circled  by  his  brahmins,  yet,  as  the  avowed  patron  and  friend  of 
the  Christian  missionaries,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  bis 
amicable  intercourse  with  these  wise  and  excellent  men,  nauchof 
his  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  At  all  events, 
from  the  durbar  of  the  monarch  of  Lucknow  to  the  library  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  how  striking  the  transition ! 

^  March  30.  The  Bishop  paid  a  private  visit  to  the  rajah,  who 
received  us  in  his  library,  a  noble  room,  with  three  rows  of  pilw'** 
and  handsomely  furnished  in  the  English  style.  On  one  side  there 
are  portraits  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty,  from  Shahjee  and  Sivajee ;  ten 
bookcases,  containing  a  very  fair  collection  of  French,  English,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  and  Latin  books,  and  two  others  of  Mahratta  and  Saitfcm 
manuscripts.  In  the  adjoining  room  is  an  air-pump,  an  electrifjfiD^ 
machine,  an  ivory  skeleton,  astronomical  instruments,  and  se^f^ 
other  cases  of  books,  many  of  which  are  on  the  subject  of  mediciB«i 
which  was  for  some  years  his  favourite  study.  He  showed  as  ^^ 
valuable  collection  of  coins,  paintings  of  flowers,  aad  natural  histoiji 
with  each  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  considerable  acquainta^ 
particularly  with  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plants  in  his  bortw 
iiccoi.    When  we  took  our  leave,  his  minister  showed  us  a  dodw 
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statae  of  the  rajah,  by  Flaxman,  which  stands  in  the  great  hall 
which  was  used  by  the  ancieot  Hindoo  court  before  the  conquest  of 
the  Mahraltas.  The  pedestal  is  a  remarkably  large  and  fine  slab  of 
black  granite,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen  and  a  half.  His  stables  contain 
several  fine  English  horses  :  but  that  of  which  he  is  most  justly  proud, 
as  the  rarest  curiosity  of  an  Indian  court,  is  an  English  printing-press, 
worked  by  native  Christians,  in  which  they  struck  off  a  sentence  in 
Mahratta,  in  the  Bishop's  presence,  in  honour  of  his  visit.'* 

AtTanjore  —  where  the  mantle  of  Schwartz  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  his  successors,  the  missionaries  in  the  same  connexion,  that  of 
the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  —  in  a 
church,  adorned  by  another  statue  of  Flaxman's,  to  the  memory 
of  Schwartz,  a  congregation  of  thirteen  hundred  native  Christians 
was  assembled.  Archdeacon  Robinson,  who  attended  the  Bishop, 
thus  describes  the  scen6. 

^  I  have  seen  no  congregation  in  Europe  by  whom  the  responses  of 
the  Liturgy  are  more  generally  and  correctly  made,  or  where  the  psal- 
mody is  more  devotional  and  correct.  The  effect  was  more  than  elec- 
tric: it  was  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  in  which  memory,  and  hope, 
and  joy  mingled  with  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  to  hear  so  many  voices, 
bat  lately  rescued  from  the  polluting  services  of  the  pagoda,  joining 
in  the  pure  and  heavenly  music  of  the  Easter  hymn  and  the  hundredth 
psalm,  and  ottering  the  loud  Amen  at  the  close  of  every  prayer.  For 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  longed  to  witness  a  scene  like  this,  but  the 
reality  exceeds  all  my  expectations.  1  wished  that  some  of  those  (if 
any  of  that  small  number  still  remain)  who  deem  all  missionary  exer- 
tion, under  any  circumstances,  a  senseless  chimera,  and  confound  the 
humble  and  silent  labours  of  these  devoted  men  with  the  dreams  of 
fanaticism  or  the  frauds  of  imposture,  could  have  witnessed  this  sen- 
sible refutation  of  their  cold  and  heartless  themes.  The  Bishop's  heart 
was  full ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and  the 
heavenly  expression  of  his  countenance,  when  he  exclaimed,  as  1  as- 
sisted him  to  take  off  his  robes,  ^^  Gladly  would  1  exchange  years  of  com- 
mon life  for  one  such  day  as  this!" ' 

On  the  26th  of  March  these  words  were  uttered:  on  the  3d  of 
April  he  who  uttered  them  was  a  lifeless  corpse ;  his  years  were 
at  an  end ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  on  a  re- 
mote shore,  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  strangers. 

Mr  Robinson,  whose  expressions  sometimes  appear  to  tremble 
on  the  verge  of  propriety  and  good  taste,  yet  who  may  be  pardoned 
by  every  candid  mind,  if  his  attachment  and  gratitude  to  his  friend, 
and  the  profound  emotions  excited  by  his  sudden  and  awful  end, 
shall  have  betrayed  him  into  language  which  to  calmer  readers 
may  appear  exaggerated,  does  not  scruple  to  name  his  departed 
prelate  the  Apostle  of  the  East.    This  magnificent  title  has  al- 

*  Archdeacon  Robinton^s  Last  Days  of  Biibop  Hebar,  p.  166. 

ready 
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ready  been  aligned  to  the  missionary  of  another  chnreh,  the  eele- 
brated  St  Francis  Xavier  ;  nor  would  it  be  an  uninteresting  or 
unprofitable  task  for  a  liberal  and  philosophic  mind  to  compare 
the  lives  and  characters  of  these  two  distinguished  men,  who 
might  fairly  be  taken  as  representatives  each  of  their  respective 
age  and  form  of  Christianity.  The  calm  good  sense,  the  truth, 
the  simplicity  of  Heber's  life,  would  contrast,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  with  the  splendid  religious  romance  into  which  that  of 
Xavier  has  been  wrought  out  by  the  zeal  of  his  fraternity.  The 
biography  of  the  latter,  which  we  have  at  hand,  is  that  of  Father 
Bouhours,  translated  by  Dryden  :  and  if  we  discard  the  poetical 
machinery  of  miracles,  many  degrees  more  extraordinary  and  fre- 
quent than  those  of  the  genuine  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  all  that 
is  purely  and  manifestly  legendary,  the  characters  of  the  two  indi- 
viduals might  be  placed  in  no  uninteresting  apposition ;  though, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects,  that  of  Schwartz  might  present  a  fairer 
parallel.  The  ascetic  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  his  mortifi- 
cations, (for  ^Xavier  bore  constantly  with  him  the  instruments  of 
penance — haircloth,  chains  of  iron,  and  disciplines  pointed  at  the 
ends,  and  exceeding  sharp,' )  the  occasional  assertion  of  the  so* 
bounded  power  of  bis  church,  when  he  caused  in  one  {^e  the 
governor  to  be  excommunicated — compared  with  the  easy  and 
unaffected  manner  in  which  the  Protestant  mingled  with  the 
world — the  total  absence  of  austerity,  the  terms  of  aflfectionate 
intercourse  on  which  he  lived  with  all  the  highest  iemporal  dig- 
nitaries of  the  country,  might  appear  to  make  an  irreconcileahic 
difference ;  yet  there  are  many  points  on  which  they  meet— the 
profound  humility,  the  complete  devotion  to  their  cause,  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  conciliating  all  classes  to  their  persons,  and  the 
facility  of  access,  (for  of  Xavier  it  is  said  that  *  he  broke  off  his 
very  prayers  when  the  most  inconsiderable  person  had  the  lew* 
occasion  for  him ;  and  ordered,  when  he  was  in  the  deepest  of  his 
retirements,  that  if  any  poor  man,  or  even  a  child,  should  desire 
to  be  instructed,  he  might  be  called  from  his  devotions.')  '% 
lieve  me,'  says  Xavier  to  one  of  his  fellow-labourers,  *  nothing  tf 
to  be  done  by  haughtiness  and  choler,  when  it  cannot  be  accom- 

Elished  by  modesty  and  mildness.'  *  Take  heed  of  yourselves, 
e  says  in  another  place,  *  my  dearest  brethren.  Many  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  who  have  opened  the  way  of  heaven  to  others,  are 
tormented  in  hell  for  want  of  true  humility,  and  for  being  carried 
away  by  a  vain  opinion  of  themselves  :  on  the  contrary,  there  w 
not  found  in  hell  one  single  soul  which  was  sincerely  humbly 
In  these  sentences  we  recognize  at  once,  if  not  the  words,  at  least 
the  spirit  of  the  Protestant  Bishop.  , 

How  much,  then,of  that  which  is  the  esaenceof  Christianity-*^ 
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for  the  g^ry  of  God,  and  love  of  their  fellow-creatures  —did  these 
two  men,  separated  apparently  to  so  wide  a  distance,  nevertheless 
possess  in  common !  and  who  shall  presume  to  say  that,  bom  in 
Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Heber  might  not  have  been  the 
Xavier  of  his  day ;  or  Xavier,  educated  in  the  liberal  and  rational 
Christianity  of  England  in  the  eighteenth,  a  counterpart  of  the  Pro^ 
testant  Bishop  ?  There  are  one  or  two  points  of  coincidence  which 
may  almost  tempt  a  smile.  ^  The  Saint  also  composed  devout 
hymns,  and  set  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  musical  numbers,  to  be  sung 
together  with  the  Angelical  Salutation  and  the  Apostles'  Creed :' 
and  whoever  is  familiar  with  Heber's  hymns  will  remember  oue 
which  he  recited,  on  a  lovely  summer  evening,  to  Mr  Robinson  -— 
^  I  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  roird 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ;' 

and  read,  not  without  interest,  the  following  evidence  of  the  poetical 
temperament  of  Xavier :  — Mn  countries  where  yet  there  were  no 
churches  built,  he  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air ;  and  nothing 
so  much  elevated  his  soul  to  God  as  the  view  of  heaven,  spangled 
over  and  sowed,  as  it  were,  with  stars  :'  and  this  we  have  from 
his  own  relation. 

Bat  we  must  break  off  a  parallel  which  might  terroinateing 
metoicboly  reflections.  Of  the  conversions  made  by  Xavier,  oi 
the  churches  which  he  founded,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains :  they 
bare  fallen  with  the  mighty  Indian  empire  of  Portugal,  under 
whose  protection  they  were  built.  May  Providence  avert  the 
omen  ;  and,  as  both  have  been  founded  on  principles  more  wise 
and  liberal,  grant  to  the  dominion  of  England,  and  the  Chris- 
tianity disseminated  under  her  auspices,  at  once  a  more  extensive 
influence,  and  a  more  permanent  duration. 


Art.  IV.  —  Principles  of  Geology^  being  an  attempt  to  ea^ain  the 
farmer  Changes  of  the  Earth^s  Surface^  by  a  referenu  to  causes 
now  in  operation.  By  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Lond. 
1830. 

JLf  the  rank  which  a  science  should  hold  in  general  estimation 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  immediate  applicability  of  its  dis- 
coveries to  purposes  of  utility,  perhaps  we  should  be  wrong  in 
claiming  a  very  exalted  station  for  Geoloay ;  though  it  would 
be  still  less  correct  to  undervalue  the  advantages  which  the 
arts  have  already  derived,  or  may  fairly  anticipate  from  a 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  earth.  If,  indeed,  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  various  useftil  purposes  to  whkh  minerals 

are 
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are  applied— whether  looking  to  the  cultivable  soils,  wlHwe 
different  qualities  are  all  derived  from  circumstances  which  geo- 
logy alone  reveals  to  us — to  the  quarries  of  harder  raateriab 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as  the  various  building  and 
lime  stones,  slates,  marbles,  clays,  earths, — or  to  the  yet  richer, 
though  not  more  serviceable,  deposits  of  coal,  salt,  gypsum,  sul- 
phur, metals,  and  gems,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  science  that  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  general  laws 
under  which  these  various  matters  have  been  distributed,  and  the 
processes  by  which  they  were  formed,  must  be  expected,  sooner 
or  later,  to  contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
to  which  the  supply  of  these  substances  is  of  the  first  importance. 

But  such  is  surely  not  the  only  light  in  which  science  should  be 
regarded.  Without  disparaging  those  claims  which  are  founded 
on  economical  utility,  we  may  also  be  allowed  to  estimate  intel- 
lectual pursuits  by  other  and  higher  characters,— by  their  tcDdencj 
to  interest  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity  —  to  enlarge  the  views 
of  mankind  as  to  the  exent,  the  diversity,  and  the  richness  of 
created  nature  —  to  fill  the  understanding  with  sublime  and  instru^ 
tive  ideas,  and  elevate  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite 
source  of  all  being,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  grandest  and  most 
imposing  of  His  works.  In  this  respect,  we  cannot  allow 
that  even  astronomy  presents  a  nobler  field  of  study  for  rational 
beings  than  the  science  we  are  at  present  considering.  The  former, 
though  one  of  the  sublimest  subjects  for  human  meditation,  offers 
but  few  data  upon  which  to  ground  any  but  the  simplest  and  most 
barren  propositions,  or  else  the  most  shadowy  conjectures --and 
presents  to  our  contemplation  ideas  of  such  vague  and  illimitable 
vastness,  as  rather  to  fatigue  than  satisfy  our  curiosity,  to  damp  than 
encourage  our  search  after  knowledge.  But,  while  the  student  of 
geology  is  rewarded  by  views  of  equal  grandeur,  the  infinity  of 
time  communicating  to  the  discoveries  of  the  one  the  sublimitj 
which  is  conferred  by  the  infinity  of  space  on  those  of  the  other, 
the  objects  contemplated  admit  of  a  distinctness  of  comprehen- 
sion — are  brought  before  him  with  the  vividness  and  reality,  ^hich 
is  owing  as  much  to  their  analogy  and  close  connexion  with  his 
daily  and  ordinary  impressions,  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  conver- 
ging facts  through  which  his  conclusions  are  deduced. 

Geology,  too,  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  its  follower  mto 
acquaintance  with  the  noblest  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  is  among  the  grand  features  of  mountain  scenery  —  the  towering 
alpine  summit,  the  eternal  glacier,  the  deep  cleft-like  ravine,  the 
abrupt  waterfall,  the  river  —  now  tumbling  and  foaming  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  now  gently  rippling  over  an  expansive  vale,  no^ 
slowly  winding  through  wide  alluvial  plains  to  the  bosom  of  we 
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mighty  ocean ;  —  it  is  amidst  the  yet  more  exciting  spectacles  of 
the  earthquake  and  the  avalanche,  the  volcano  and  the  flood,  that 
the  geologist  pursues  his  study  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
upon  our  globe,  and  of  the  destroying  and  renovating  powers  by 
which  they  were  effected.  These  powers  he  watches  in  their 
momentary  operation,  and  multiplies  them  in  his  imagination  by 
the  effects  of  ages :  be  traces  them  equally  on  the  grandest  and 
on  the  minutest  scale  —  now  rounding  a  pebble,  now  laying  the 
foundations  of  future  continents.  But,  above  all,  he  observes  with 
delight  the  constant  progress  of  animated  existence^  ever  varied, 
but  ever  adapted  to  the  circumstances  which  attend  it,  and  sees  in 
all  the  arrangements,  whether  of  the  organic  or  mineral  world,  the 
sure  marks  of  a  First  Cause,  actine  by  uniform,  invariable  laws — 
bringing  order  and  utility  out  of  the  seeming  elements  of  chance 
and  confusion  -^  connecting  the  peak  of  the  mountain  and  the  bot« 
torn  of  the  ocean  in  one  chain  of  mutual  dependence,  and  rendering 
the  whole  subservient  to  the  existence  of  that  abundance  of  life 
and  enjoyment  for  which  all  has  been  beneficently  contrived. 
What  nobler  pleasure  can  the  mind  receive  than  is  afforded  by 
these  views  ?  It  is  amidst  such  impressive  scenes  and  studies  that, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  sublimest  poets  — 
*  Prasentiorem  conspicimas  Deam, 
Per  iofias  rupes,  fera  per  juga^ 
Cli?osque  praeruptos,  sonaotes 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumqae  noctem.' 

The  time,  indeed,  is  not  far  distant  when  natural  theology  will 
receive  a  great  accession  from  the  proofs  of  a  Designing  Intelli* 
gence  which  geology  can  unfold.  —  And  yet  the  cry  has  been 
raised  against  this  science,  of  its  leading  directly  to  infidelity  and 
atheism  !  The  accursed  epithet  has  been  applied  to  the  student  of 
this  department  of  the  Divine  creation,  and  the  terms  geologist  and 
sceptic  have,  in  some  minds,  been  inseparably  connected ! 

We  trust  we  need  not,  at  this  day,  dwell  on  so  painful  a  sub- 
ject as  the  errors  of  those  well-meaning  persons  who  have 
thou^t  to  fight  the  cause  of  religion  by  assailing  such  as  are 
really  amongst  her  most  effectual  supporters ;  to  vindicate  the  book 
of  Revelation  by  impeding  the  examination  of  the  book  of  Nature  ; 
to  justify  the  God  of  Truth  by  opposing  the  study  of  His  works  !' 
We  need  not,  in  this  age  and  country,  recall  the  fact,  that  the 
discoveries  of  Newton  are  yet,  in  some  Catholic  states,  accounted 
rank  heresy.  All  are  now  sufficiently  aware  of  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  bringing  the  discovery  and  arrangement  of  facts, 
in  the  physical  sciences,  into  competition  with  subjects  of  faith. 
To  the  scriptures,  true  knowledge  has  never  been  hostile,  nor  is  it 
possible  Uiat  they,  when  properly  interpreted,  should  ever  be 
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enemies  to  it.  The  latitude  of  interpretation,  which  has  been 
always  allowed  by  divines  on  particular  passages,  may  be  safely 
conceded  to  all  those  which  are  connected  with  the  sciences. 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  globe,  was  evi- 
dently the  sole  object  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  not 
any  revelation  of  facts  in  natural  history,  or  of  physical  evcnls, 
which,  being  unaccommodated  to  the  notions  of  the  age,  wouM 
have  withdrawn  the  attention  from  those  truths  as  to  the  moral 
destinies  of  mankind,  which  it  was  the  great  purpose  of  the  in- 
spired writer  to  reveal. 

To  bring  forward  the  scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  geology, 
or  geological  hypotheses  as  a  support  to  the  scriptural  relations, 
is  to  degrade  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  to  impede  the  progress 
of  knowledge  —  to  stake  their  credit  upon  the  most  fallible  of  all 
interpretations,  that  of  a  rising  science,  not  yet  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  facts —  to  couple  the  unchangeable  dictates  of  Reve- 
lation with  what  has  hitherto  been  constantly  liable  to  change. 
Whenever  this  has  been  attempted,  the  result  has  been  injurious 
to  both  science  and  religion,  and  the  history  of  geology,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  teems  with  instances  of  this  truth.     The  first  theo- 
rists sought  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  that  chaos  from  wbieh 
the  Almighty,  by  his  fiat,  created  the  universe ;  others  left  the 
mysteries  of  creation   untouched,  but  applied    themselves  to 
account  for  the  deluge^  by  suspending  the  laws  of  cohesion  and 
gravity,  altering  the  position  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  intro- 
ducing a  comet  amid  some  storm  in  the  planetary  system.    Aronnd 
any  fanciful  idea  of  this  kind,  the  facts  known  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom were  arranged  as  its  support ;  and,  these  bfing  far  from  nu- 
merous, and  even  uncertain,  each  theorist  resorted  to  the  sacred 
books  for  additional  proofs  of  his  opinions.     The  weaker  that 
these   were,   the    more    ardent   was   the    zeal   for  maintaining 
them,  and  the  controversies  between  the  contending  parties  more 
exasperated.     The  march  of  science  successively  overthrew  ihew 
all,  and  entailed  much  "disgrace  and  discredit,  in  many  miifids,on 
the  subjects  which  they  pretended  to  illustrate.     Yet,  to  this  hour, 
some  are  found  who,  true  to  the  un philosophical  mode  of  deduc- 
tion employed  by  Burnett  and  Whiston,  continue  to  vamp  up  and 
send  forth  their  stale  and  ridiculous  theories  as  scientific  comroen- 
taries  on  holy  writ,  and  to  write  oa  geology  as  if  this  branch  of 
knowledge  had  no  other  end  but  to  afford  conclusions  respecting 
the  Mosaic  chronology  and  the  phenomena  of  the  deluge.    B^ 
vering  the  Christian  religion,  and  believing  it  to  be  degraded  by 
the  supposition  that  its  eternal  truths  require  any  confirmation 
from  such  crude  and  ill-digested  physical  theories,  we  cannot  but 
feel  some  shame  and  much  astonishment  at  these  attempts.  Their 

character 
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diaracter  has  been  long  since  stamped  in  Ihe  dignified  and  oracular 
censtire  pronounced  by  the  great  Bacon  on  the  phjsico-tbeologists 
of  his  day  :  —  ^  Tanto  magis  haec  vanitas  inhibenda  venit  et  coer- 
cenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  Jiumanorum  malesanik  admixtione,  non 
solum  educitur  philosophia  phantastica,  sed  etiam  religio  bseretica.' 
^  This  vanity  merits  castigation  and  reproof  the  more,  as,  from  the 
mischievous  admixture  of  divine  and  humau  things,  there  is  com- 
pounded at  once  a  fantastical  philosophy  and  an .  heretical  reli- 
gion.' 

Abstractedly  from  this  stumbling-block,  the  method  of  reason^ 
iog  employed  on  this  subject  has  almost  invariably  been  the 
reverse  of  that  which  could  alone  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  truth. 
When  the  theories  are  examined  which  have  at  diflferent  times 
been  given  out  to  account  for  the  prodiiction  and  distiibution 
of  the  mineral  masses  which  compose  the  known  surface  of  our 
continents,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  usual  method  employed 
in  their  fabrication,  was,  after  collecting  a  very  limited  number 
of  facts,  to  guess  at  the  causes  which  could  have  produced 
them.  If,  among  the  suggestions  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
any  one  was  hit  upon  seeming  to  answer  the  condiUons  of 
the  problem,  it  was  at  once  decided  to  be  the  true  cause; 
the  theory  was  completed  ;  fresh  facts,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  disciplined  to  support  its  credit,- or  negligently 
durred  over  when  they  resisted  that  process,  and  the  hypothesis 
triumphed  for  a  time,  till  the  opposition  of  some  stubborn  disco- 
very, that  could  neither  be  overlooked  nor  reconciled  with  it,  gave 
rise  to  doubts,  the  fabric  tottered,  and  fell  at  length  before  the 
novelty  and  brilliance  of  some  equally  baseless  and  transient  in- 
vention. Such  speculations,  too,  were  naturally  coloured  by 
the  professional  prejudices  or  predilections  of  their  inventors. 
Thus  the  chemist  supposed  all  rocks  to  be  either  precipitations 
from  an  universal  solvent,  or  the  oxygenized  crust  of  a  metallic 
nucleus.  The  cabinet  mineralogist  decided  that  the  globe  was 
formed  by  the  laws  of  crystalline  affinity,  and  is  in  fact  but  a  huge 
crystal,  of  which  the  mountain  slopes  are  the  facets,  and  the  strata 
the  plains  of  cleavage.  The  astronomer,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders the  planet  a  condensed  nebula,  and  refers  its  several 
changes  to  the  nutation  of  its  axis,  or  the  influence  of  comets ; 
while  he  who,  by  his  obstinate  blindness  and  prejudice  degrades 
the  name  of  theologian,  could  insist  that  they  all  are  direct  inter- 
ferences of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  globe,  with  all  its  variety 
of  minerals,  its  strata  full  of  bones,  shells,  impressions,  and  even 
feces,  of  animals,  was  created  exactly  in  its  present  condition  by 
the  Divine  ^i  a  few  centuries  ago  ! 

This  defective  mode  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is  likewise 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  almost  instinctive  propensity  by  which 
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mankind  are  induced  to  refer  to  some  extraordinary  and  sapema- 
tural  cause  every  event  but  a  little  removed  from  their  babitiial 
experience  —  the  same  fondness  for  the  marvellous  which  once 
erected  altars  to  fortune,  which  armed  the  witch  and  the  conjuror 
with  their  magic  powers,  and  even  yet  supplies  crowds  of  votaries 
to  every  miracle-working  sanctuary.  But  for  this  unfortunate  pre- 
dilection, a  better  method  of  arguing  from  effects  up  to  causes 
would  have  been  substituted  for  d  priori  reasoning ;  investigation 
would  have  been  less  uniformly  directed  to  what  might  be^  ralber 
than  to  what  i$.  To  illustrate  by  an  example.  Suppose  we  were  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  the  process  by  which  a  manufactured  article 
of  a  novel  description  had  been  made.  By  taking  it  to  pieces, 
examining  it  in  all  lights,  and  guessing  at  every  possible  mode  of 
frbrication,  we  might  possibly,  after  many  wrong  suppositions 
and  useless  trials,  succeed  in  discovering  the  real  method ;  but 
bow  much  more  securely  and  expeditiously  should  we  arrive 
at  this  knowledge,  if  we  could  be  admitted  to  the  workshop  of 
the  manufacturer,  examine  his  implements  and  machinery,  and 
witness  the  process  as  actually  conducted  by  him.  Exactly  so  is  it 
with  the  geologist,  whose  object  is  to  discover  the  mode  employed 
by  nature  in  the  production  of  the  principal  classes  of  rocks  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  may  ransack  his  imagination  for 
hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  with  more  or  less  of  plausibility 
attached  to  them,  but  surely  the  simple  and  proper  mode  of 
inquiry  would  be  to  watch  the  processes  which  nature  is  still  car- 
rying on  in  her  vast  factory,  and  closely  examine  the  operations 
by  which  mineral  masses,  bearing  an  analogy  to  those  whose  origin 
be  is  in  quest  of,  are  daily  elaborated.  If^  neglecting  these  ob- 
vious researches,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  changes  that  are  actually  in  progress  on  the  aur^ 
&ee  of  the  earth,  he  has  recourse  for  the  explanation  of  such 
earlier  changes  as  we  can  trace  upon  that  surface  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  unexampled  causes,  differing  from  all  known  phenomena, 
and  implying  a  variation  in  the  laws  of  nature,  is  he  not  a 
worthy  associate  of  the  philosophers  who  determined  the  fly  in  the 
telescope  to  be  an  elephant  in  the  moon  ? 
'  Of  those  who  greedily  pursue 

Things  wooderful  instead  of  true  ; 

Make  natural  history  a  gazette 

Of  tales  stupendous  and  far-fetched ; 

Hold  no  truth  worthy  to  be  known, 

That  is  not  huge  and  overgrown, 

And  explicate  appearances. 

Not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  please.^"^ 

The  necessity  of  closely  studying  the  changes  still  going  on  in 

*  BuUer.  —  Eltphaot  in  the  Mood,  line  509. 
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the  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature,  as  a  first  step  in  geology,  would 
seem  so  obvious,  that  it  is  almost  incredible  in  how  great  a  degree 
the  mass  of  geologists  have,  up  to  this  time,  neglected  what  must 
be  reckoned  the  alphabet  of  their  science.  The  effects  of  mete-* 
oric  agency,  the  action  of  rain,  rivers,  floods,  currents,  and  tides, 
in  wearing  away  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  re* 
disposing  them  in  the  form  of  beds  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  or  solid 
rock  —  the  new  mineral  deposits  continually  produced,  by  springs 
impregnated  with  earthy  matters,  by  the  labours  of  zoophytes,  or 
by  volcanic  eruptions  from  the  interior  of  the  globe  —  the  agency 
of  earthquakes  in  Assuring  rocks,  and  altering  the  superficial 
levels- —  have  been  hitherto  reckoned  matters  foreign  to  geology, 
and  belonging  rather  to  a  subordinate  department  of  geography; 
than  to  that  science  which  professes  to  examine  into  the  physical 
events  of  past  ages,  and  almost  uniformly  with  a  noble  disregard 
of  such  physical  events  as  are  taking  place  at  the  present  day  ! 

A  disposition  to  adopt  a  sounder  and  more  rational  system  of 
inquiry  has  fortunately  shown  itself  of  late,  though  in  this  country 
its  appearance  has  been  tardy,  and  its  progress  hitherto  slow.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  through  the  prejudices  excited  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  century,  by  the  imputed  tendency  of  the  arguments 
urged  by  Professor  Playfair  in  his  able  illustrations  of  the  Hut* 
tonian  theory,  the  first  systematic  work,  at  least  since  the  days 'of 
Hooke,  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  geology  was 
sought  in  an  examination  of  existing  changes.  The  injustice  of 
such  prejudices,  and  the  injury  they  are  calculated  to  inflict  on 
the  cause  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  religion,  have  been  suffici- 
ently dwelt  upon  —  and  indeed  are  now  all  but  uniyersally  acknow- 
ledged. Rejoicing  in  this  salutary  change,  and  holding  the  opi- 
nions we  have  expressed  on  the  true  methods  of  observation  and 
reasoning,  by  which  alone  this  interesting  science  can  be  advanced, 
we  hail  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  Mr  Lyell's 
work,  which  henceforward,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  geology. 

The  title  of  the  book  shows  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  place  the 
study  of  the  science  on  its  true  basis,  — '  to  explain  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface  by  reference  to  causes  now  in  ope- 
ration.' The  mode  in  which  this  undertaking  has  been  so  far 
executed,  for  the  first  Tolume  only  has  yet  appeared,  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  confirms  the  high  reputation  Mr  Ljell  en- 
joys for  zeal  and  accuracy  in  observation,  and  an  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  branches  of  science  and  natural  history  which 
bear  upk>n  geology.  It  exhibits  also,  together  with  much  literary 
research  and  elegance  of  language,  a  luminous  arrangement,  and 
powers  of  analytical  reasoning  which  we  should  be  glad  to  meet 
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With  more  frequently  in  the  contributions  to  our  scientific  know- 
ledge. Incorporated  with  his  arguments,  and  the  details  extracted 
from  other  sources,  Mr  Lyell  has,  moreover,  communicated  a 
great  body  of  original  observations  of  much  interest,  collected 
during  the  tours  he  has  recently  made  for  scientific  purposes  on 
the  continent. 

The  volume  commences  with  an  able  review  of  the  pro* 
gross  of  geological  study.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  io 
this  history  is,  the  acquaintance  which  the  ancients  are  shown 
to  have  possessed  with  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  globe,  and 
the  powers  of  nature  in  destroying  and  renovating  the  surfaces 
of  our  continents.  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  sacred 
volume  of  the  Hindoos,  to  which  Sir  W.  Jones  ascribes  an  anti- 
quity of  at  least  eight  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ,  the 
alternate  destruction  and  recreation  of  the  world  with  all  its  inha- 
bitants, after  an  existence  during  each  successive  period  of  many 
thousand  years,  seems  to  imply  that  the  sages  even  of  that  early 
day  had  noticed  those  appearances  of  alternate  revolutions  and 
periods  of  tranquillity  which  form  the  groundwork  of  almost 
every  geological  theory.  The  hymns  of  Orpheus  as  reported  by 
Plutarch,  attest  thfe  same  ideas  to  have  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Egypt.  The  annus  magnuSj  or  great  cycle  of  planetary 
revolutions,  was  supposed  to  be  the  period  assigned  for  the  dura- 
tion of  each  successive  world,  and  was  variously  estimated  by 
Orpheus  at  120,000,  by  Cassander  and  others  at  360,000  years. 
The  sect  of  stoics  afterwards  adopted  the  notion  of  catastrophies, 
by  which  the  world  is  destroyed  at  certain  intervals,  alternately  by 
fire  and  water.  Pythagoras,  it*  we  may  judge  of  his  doctrines 
from  the  poetic  sketch  given  of  them  by  Ovid,  taught  the  con- 
stant destruction  and  renovation  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  physical  changes 
obviously  going  on  at  present,  —  such  as  the  conversion  of  land 
into  sea,  and  sea  into  land,  the  excavation  of  valleys  by  riversand 
floods,  the  growth  of  deltas,  and  the  effects  of  earthquakes  aad 
volcanos  in  convulsing  and  elevating  land.  Aristotle  participated 
in  these  ideas,  and  seems  to  have  considered  the  agents  of  change 
now  operating  in  nature,  as  capable  of  bringing  about  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  a  complete  revolution.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
marine  shells  in  the  interior  of  continents  and  on  the  summits  of. 
mountains,  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and 
many  hypotheses  were  formed  to  account  for  them.  Strabo,  in 
particular,  enters  at  large  into  these  opinions,  and  after  discussing 
and  rejecting  many,  proposes  one  of  his  ow  n,  the  profoundness  of 
which,  modern  geologists  are  only  at  this  day  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate —  namely,  that  all  land  was  originally  formed  beneath  the 
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sea,  and  had  been  elevated  from  that  situation  by  earthquakes. 
Notwithstanding  these  rare  instances  of  just  observation  and  rea- 
soning, it  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients  had  made  no  real 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  globe,  and 
entertained  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  powers  of  nature  in 
varying  the  circumstances  of  its  surface. 

Except  the  work  of  an  Arabian  writer,  Omar,  *  on  the  retreat 
of  the  sea,'  which  procured  for  him  the  persecution  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Mahommedan  law,  owing  to  his  making  the  world  older 
than  it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  Koran,  no  traces  are  met  with  of 
attention  having  been  directed  to  geological  appearances  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in  Italy,  the  cradle  of 
all  the  sciences,  a  very  animated  controversy  sprung  up  concern- 
ing the  true  nature  and  origin  of  fossil  shells,  and  other  organic 
remaitis.  Among  the  rest,  Fracastoro,  in  1515,  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  shells  had  all  belonged  to  animals  which  had 
formerly  lived  and  multiplied  where  their  exuviae  are  now  found. 
He  exposed  the  absurdity  of  having  recourse  to  a  certain '  plastic 
force,'  which  it  was  said  had  power  to  fashion  stones  into  organic 
forms ;  and,  with  no  less  cogent  arguments,  demonstrated  the 
futility  of  attributing  the  situation  of  the  shells  in  question  to  the 
Mosaic  deluge.*  From  this  time,  however,  the  current  of 
geological  opinion  set  strongly  against  any  reference  to  modem 
analogy  in  the  explanation  of  former  events;  and  on  its  surface 
the  most  extravagant  and  fantastical  theories  were  borne  along 
for  a  season,  as  for  example, — 

'  Fallopplo  of  Padua  conceived  that  petrified  shells  had  been  gene- 
rated by  fermentation  in  the  spots  where  they  were  found,  or  that 
they  had  in  some  cases  acquired  their  form  from  "  the  tumultuous 
movements  of  terrestrial  exhalations.''  Although  not  an  unskilful 
professor  of  anatomy,  he  taught  thai  certain  tusks  of  elephants  dug 
up  in  his  time  at  Puglia  were  mere  earthy  concretions,  and,  consis- 
tently with  those  principles,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  vases  of  Monte  Testaceo  at  Rome  were  natural 
impressions  stamped  in  the  soil.  In  the  same  spirit,  Mercati,  who 
published,  in  1574,  faithful  figures  of  the  fossil  shells  preserved  by 
Pope  Sextus  V,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  expressed  an  opinion 
that  they  were  mere  stones,  which  had  assumed  their  peculiar  confi- 
guration from  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  Olivi  of 
Cremona,  who  described  the  fossil  remains  of  a  rich  Museum  at  Ve- 
rona, was  satisfied  with  considering  them  noere  "sports  of  nature."  ' 
—  pp.  25,  6. 

In   our   own  country  the  doctrine  of  fossil  shells  and  fishes 
being  merely  lusus  naturae  generally  prevailed.     Dr  Plott  attri- 

•  Lyell,  p.  24. 
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boted  them  to  a  plastic  virtue  latent  in  the  earth.  Lister  appears 
to  have  given  in  to  this  idea,  but  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  became  aware  of  the  continuity  over  large  districts  of  the 
principal  groups  of  strata,  and  who  proposed  the  construction  of 
regular  geological  maps.  Dr  Hooke,  in  his  posthumous  woii 
which  appeared  in  1705,  entertained  more  enlarged  views  on  tbe 
subject  of  fossil  remains,  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  they  belonged 
to  extinct  species,  and  even  suggesting  that  they  may  have  disap- 
peared in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
wrought  by  earthquakes  in  former  ages,  to  which  he  attribute  the 
elevation  from  the  sea  of  the  strata  containing  marine  remaini. 
Ray,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  a  contemporary  of  Hooke,  enlarged 
upon  these  suggestions.  He  first  drew  attention  to  the  powerful 
action  of  running  water  on  the  land,  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  upon  its  shores.  Burnett  now  published  his  ^  Sacred 
Theory,'  *  a  fine  historical  romance,'  as  Buffon  called  it,— 
admirable  as  a  work  of  imagination,  but  the  climax  of  absurdity 
as  pretending  to  profound  philosophy.  Next,  Whiston  intro- 
duced his  comet  to  deluge  the  world  with  the  vapours  of  its 
tail;  and  John  Hutchinson  put  forth  his  'Moses's  Principia.' 
He  and  his  numerous  followers  were  accustomed  to  declaim 
loudly  against  human  learning,  and  they  maintained  that  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  when  rightly  translated,  and  interpreted,  of 
course,  by  themselves,  comprised  a  perfect  system  of  nat4iral 
philosophy,  for  which  reason  they  objected  to  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation,  as  not  to  be  found  there.  In  1680  Leib- 
nitz published  his  theory,  the  principal  feature  of  which,  the  ori- 
ginal incandescence  of  the  whole  globe,  its  gradual  refrigeration, 
and  the  condensation  of  its  vapours  into  an  universal  ocean,  were 
adopted  by  Buifon  and  Deluc,  and,  under  different  modifications, 
have  been  reproduced  in  a  number  of  succeeding  systems  up  to 
the  present  day. 

The  geologists  of  Italy  still,  however,  maintained  their  pre- 
eminence. The  works  of  Vallisneri,  published  in  1720,  are  rich 
in  original  observations.  He  attempted  the  first  general  sketch 
of  the  marine  deposits  of  Italy,  their  geographical  extent,  and 
most  characteristic  organic  remains ;  and  was  followed  in  the 
same  studies  and  views  by  Moro,  Generelli,  Marsilli,  and 
Donati.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Italian  naturalists  bad  at 
this  time  entered  on  the  true  path  of  geological  inquiry,  while 
those  of  other  countries, —  too  many  of  them  at  least,  —  were 
soaring  in  the  regions  of  invention,  with  an  utter  disdain  for 
facts  and  existing  analogies.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  Buffon  published  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  which  be 
indulged  his*  imagination  somewhat  freely  at  the  expense  of  bis 
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judgment.  The  theologians  of  France  were  not,  however,  pre- 
pared to  allow  that  the  present  continents  are  due  to  secondary 
causes;  and  the  Sorbonne  forced  BuflFon  to  recant  formally. 
Between  1750  and  1760  Targioni  and  Arduino  contributed 
much  to  the  advancement  of  sound  ideas  on  geological  sub- 
jects :  the  former  by  his  copious  observations  and  just  con- 
clusions on  the  power  of  rivers,  floods,  and  the  bursting  of 
lakes  in  excavating  valleys,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Italy  having 
been  once  inhabited  by  the  elephant  and  other  quadrupeds,  whose 
remains  are  so  frequent  in  its  lacustrine  deposits:  the  latter 
by  his  remarks  on  the  ancient  submarine  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Vicentin,  Veronese,  and  Paduan  territory,  and  the  dis- 
tinction he  was  the  first  to  draw  between  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  rocks —  a  division  which  has  been  of  essential  service 
in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  superficial  formations.  Fortis, 
Desmarest,  and  Odoardo  followed  up  and  confirmed  these  ob- 
servations. Soldani  minutely  investigated  the  correspondence 
of  the  Mediterranean  testacea  and  zoophytes  with  the  fossil 
species,  and  was  the  first  to  remark  the  alternation  of  marine 
and  freshwater  formations  in  the  Paris  basin.  Testa,  Cortesi, 
and  Spallanzani  laboured  in  the  same  useful  line  of  study,  and 
in  the  examination  of  the  active  and  extinct  volcanos  of  Italy, 
and  the  elBFects  produced  by  earthquakes ;  while  their  contem- 
poraries in  England  and  Germany,  Calcott,  Whitehurst,  and 
VVallerius,  were  wasting  their  strength  in  endeavours  to  support 
the  exploded  hypothesis,  that  all  the  strata  were  formed  by 
the  Noachian  deluge.  Our  countryman,  Mitchell,  however, 
Woodwardian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  had  in  the  meantime 
advanced  several  original  and  philosophical  views  on  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  in  fracturing,  contorting,  and  elevating  the  strata  of 
mountain  chains ;  views  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  anti- 
cipate the  theories  established  forty  years  afterwards,  that  Mr 
Lyell  thinks  his  writings  would  probably  have  formed  an  era  in 
the  science,  if  his  retirement  on  a  college-living  had  not  put  an 
extinguisher  upon  his  researches.  Raspe  also,  a  Hanoverian, 
published  in  Latin,  in  1763,  a  work  of  great  merit  on  the  same 
subject,  and  containing  views  very  similar  to  those  of  Mitchell. 
He  adverts  to  the  apparent  indications  of  a  higher  temperature  in 
the  former  climate  of  Europe,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  changes 
in  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  inhabiting  it ;  and  urges  the 
examination  of  the  new  volcanic  islands,  for  the  sake  of  studying 
'  nature  in  the  act  of  parturition.'  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that, 
after  the  correct  views  entertained  by  the  authors  we  have  lately 
cited,  the  science  should  have  relapsed  during  the  next  half- 
century  into  the  old  errors  of  substituting  hypothetical  dogmas 
for  observation  and  analogical  reasoning. 
▼ojL.  xLiii.  MO.  86.  —  Q.B.  54  Towards 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Pallas  and 
Saussure  contributed  much  to  the  collection  of  geological  (acts, 
and  to  the  separation  of  the  mineral  masses  of  our  globe  into 
separate  groups,  bearing  many  general,  if  not  universal,  relations 
towards  each  other.  The  systematic  and  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  formations  was  soon  carried  much  further,  indeed  very 
far  beyond  its  due  limits,  by  the  celebrated  Freyberg  professor  of 
mineralogy,  Werner.  His  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  attracted 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to  the  -study  of  the  relative 
disposition  of  mineral  masses,  which  he  termed  geognosy  ;  and, 
in  the  disciples  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters,  he  excited 
a  zeal  proportionate  to  his  own,  giving  a  stimulus  to  geological 
investigations  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  the  effect  of  which  has 
scarcely  yet  subsided.  Werner,  however,  unfortunately,  knew  no 
other  country  than  the  small  district  in  which  the  Saxon  mines 
are  situated ;  and,  generalizing  from  these  narrow  data,  he  be* 
lieved,  and,  strange  to  say,  persuaded  others  to  believe,  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  all  its  mountain  chains,  were 
formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  his  own  province.  What  was 
still  more  deplorable,  when  the  ingenuity  of  his  scholars  had  tor- 
tured the  phenomena  of  distant  countries,  and  even  of  another 
hemisphere,  into  conformity  with  his  theoretical  standard,  it  was 
discovered  that  *  the  master '  had  misinterpreted  and  mistated 
many  of  the  facts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Freyberg.* 
In  theory,  Werner  was  yet  further  from  truth.  His  leading  doc- 
trine on  the  invariable  order  of  superposition,  has  been  shown,  in 
a  vast  variety  of  instances,  to  be  erroneous ;  and  his  hypothetical 
ideas  on  the  diemical  precipitation  of  universal  formations,  in- 
cluding basalt  and  pumice^  from  an  aqueous  mcnstruumy  or  ^  chaotic 
fluid,'  exceeded  in  wildness  all  the  imaginings  of  earlier  cosmogo- 
nists,  and  are  such  as  would  be  now  passed  over  as  the  dreams  of 
a  disordered  intellect,  but  for  the  extraordinary  contagion  with 
which  they  affected  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
numerous  schools  of  geology  by  which  they  were  adopted,  as 
established  principles  of  science !  This  passage,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  geology,  presents  an  interesting  problem  for  those  who 
study  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  humiliating 
lesson  on  the  danger  of  allowing  authority  and  enthusiasm  to 
supersede  rational  inquiry.  When  sound  opinions  had  for  twenty 
years  prevailed  in  Europe  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the 
ancient  trap-rocks,  Werner,  by  his  dictum,  caused  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  not  only  overturned  the  true  theory,  but  substi- 
tuted for  it  one  of  the  most  unphilosophical  ever  advanced  in  any 
science.  The  continued  ascendancy  of  his  dogmas  on  this  aub- 
ject  was  the  more  astonishing,  because  a  variety  of  new  and 

•  LyeU,  p.  97.  ' 
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striking  facts  were  daily  accumulated  in  favour  of  the  correct 
opioioDS  first  efltablisbed.  Desmarest  bad  closely  traced  tbe 
exact  analogy  of  the  volcanic  remains  of  France,  their  cones, 
craters,  and  lava-streams,  with  the  older  basaltic  rocks  of  that  and 
other  districts,  —  the  igneous  origin  of  which  was  denied  by  the 
school  of  Freyberg.  Dolomieu,  Montlosier,  and  other  writers, 
accumulated  facts  and  reasonings  in  support  of  the  same  conclu- 
sions. The  disciples  of  Werner  were  prepared,  however,  to 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  all  evidence,  the  fulness  of  their  (aith 
in  his  opinions. 

*  Blinded  by  their  veDeration  for  tbe  great  teacher,  they  were  impa- 
tient of  opposition,  and  soon  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  faction ;  and 
their  opponents,  the  Valcanlsts,  were  not  long  in  becoming  contami- 
nated with  the  same  intemperate  zeal.  Ridicule  and  irony  were 
weapons  more  frequently  employed  than  argument  by  the  rival  sects, 
till  at  last  the  controversy  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  bitterness^ 
almost  unprecedented  in  questions  of  pliysical  science.  Desmarest 
alone,  who  had  long  before  provided  ample  materials  for  refuting  such 
a  theory,  kept  aloof  from  the  strife,  and  whenever  a  zealous  Neptunist 
wished  to  draw  the  old  man  into  an  argument,  be  was  satisfied  with 
replying,  "  Go  and  see.^  *  —  p.  60. 

England,  and  more  particularly  Scotland,  shared  in  this  war  of 
opinions.  The  Yulcanists  acquired  here  a  powerful  support  in 
Dr  Hutton,  and  his  eloquent  illustrator,  Play  fair.  The  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  published  by  the  former  in  1795,  was  the  first 
general  attempt  to  give  sound  and  fixed  principles  to  geology. 
The  igneous  origin  of  granite  was  first  put  forth  by  Hutton,  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  its  analogy  to  many  crystalline 
volcanic  rocks,  and  its  sending  veins  into,  and  altering  the  stra- 
tified rocks  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  a  decisive  observa- 
tion which  button  was  also  the  first  to  make.  The  experiments 
of  Sir  James  Hall  came  in  support  of  these  conclusions,  and  they 
were  ably  illustrated  by  tbe  remarks  of  Professor  Play  fair,  on  the 
gradual  wearing  down  of  the  land  by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the 
deposition  of  its  ruins  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  as  materials  for 
future  continents  when  the  elevatory  action  of  earthquakes  should 
take  that  direction.  There  were  doubtless  some  defective  parts 
in  that  theory,  as,  for  instance,  the  reference  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  older  strata  to  the  action  of  subterranean  beat ;  but  the 
fierce. opposition  which  the  Huttonian  doctrines  excited,  and  the 
acrimonious  controversy  which  arose  upon  them,  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  of  their  militating  against  certain 
theories  which  were  then  most  rashly  supposed  to  have  the 
authority  of  Scripture  in  their  favour. 

Among  tbe  writers  by  whom  Hutton  was  most  pertinaciously 
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and  virulently  opposed,  Kirwan  and  Deluc  are  conspicuous, 
from  (he  influence  they  exercised  over  the  public  mind.  The 
former,  a  chemist  of  some  merit,  was  an  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  the  aqueous  precipitation  of  all  rocks ;  while  Deluc 
reiterated  the  charge  of  infidelity  against  Button  and  his  fol- 
lowers, objecting  most  particularly  to  the  high  antiquity  attri- 
buted by  them  to  our  present  continents,  and  the  slow  process 
by  which  valleys  are  supposed  to  have  been  excavated.  *  At  that 
time  the  numerous  successive  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
organic  life,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  existing  species,  had  not 
been  fully  recognized ;  and  without  this  class  of  proofs  in  sup- 
port of  the  immense  age  of  the  globe,  the  indefinite  periods 
demanded  by  the  Huttonian  hypothesis  appeared  visionaiy  to 
many  ;  and  some,  who  unfortunately  deemed  the  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  revealed  truths,  indulged  very  uncharitable  feelings 
and  language  towards  its  author.'  Mr  Lyell  might  have  men- 
tioned some  external  circumstances  but  too  well  fitted  to  suppoit 
and  nourish  these  unhappy  prejudices,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  contention  of  the  rival  factions  was  carried  to  such  a  height, 
as  produced  at  length  a  re-action,  in  which  all  theory  whatever 
was  forsworn.  A  new  school  arose,  who  discountenanced  specu- 
lative views,  confined  themselves  strictly  to  observation  of  facts, 
and,  carrying  their  scepticism  to  the  opposite  extreme,  scarcelj 
allowed  an  opinion  to  be  formed  where  no  reasonable  doubt 
could  exist.  To  collect  and  record  observations  was,  however, 
at  this  epoch,  the  great  desideratum,  and  to  this  end  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  founded  in  1807, 
contributed  very  powerfully.  Nor  were  the  continental  geologists 
idle.  In  particular  the  study  of  organic  remains  was  advanced 
by  them  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

'  It  was  found  that,  by  the  careful  discrimination  of  the  fossil  con- 
tents of  strata,  the  contemporary  origin  of  different  groups  could 
often  be  established,  even  where  all  identity  of  mineralogical  character 
was  wanting,  and  where  no  light  could  be  derived  from  the  order  of 
superposition.  The  minute  investigation,  moreover,  of  the  rc'ics  of 
the  animate  creation  of  former  ages,  had  a  powerful  effect  id  dis- 
pelling the  illusion  which  had  long  prevailed  concerning  the  abeeoce 
of  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  our  planet  A 
close  comparison  of  the  recent  and  fossil  species,  and  the  inferences 
drawn  in  regard  to  their  habits,  accustomed  the  geologist  to  contem- 
plate the  earth  as  having  been  at  successive  periods  the  dwelling- 
place  of  animals  and  plants  of  dlfferei^  races,  some  of  which  were 
discovered  to  have  been  terrestrial,  and  others  aquatic — some  fitted 
to  live  in  seas,  others  in  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers.  .  .  .  - 
The  adoption  of  the  same  generic,  and,  in  tome  cases,  even 
the  same  specific  names  /or  the  exuvis  ef  fossil  animals^  and  their 
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living  analogues,  was  an  important  step  towards  familiarizing  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  the  identity  and  unity  of  the  system  in  distant 
eras.  It  was  an  acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  that  a  considerahle 
part  of  the  ancient  memorials  of  nature  were  written  in  a  living  lan- 
guage. The  growing  importance,  then,  of  the  natural  history  of  or- 
g'anic  remains,  and  its  general  application  to  geology,  may  be  pointed 
out  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  progress  of  the  science  during 
the  present  century.'  —  pp.  72,  73. 

Having  arrived  at  the   era   of  living  authors,  Mr  Lyell  con- 
cludes his  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in  geology,  and  he 
then  passes  in  review  the  chief  circumstances  by  which  it  has  been 
so  strikingly  retarded.      The    strongest    and    the  most    lasting 
prejudices    against    which    geology    has    had    to    struggle,  are 
those  connected  with  the  supposed  age  of  the  world,  and  the 
date  of  the  first   creation  of  animated  beings.     Even  yet  they 
are  not    wholly  eradicated  ;   and  it   is    possible  that  there  are 
some  amongst  our  readers  who  may  be  startled  by  the  assur- 
ance, that    no  doubt  can  at   present   be  entertained,  from  the 
evidence  of  organic  fossils  alone,  exclusive  of  other  cumulative 
proofs    from  the  igneous  and    stratified    rocks,  that  before  the 
creation  of  any  of  the  existing  species  of  animals,  of  which  man 
seems  to  be  the  most  recent,  the  earth  had  been  inhabited  bj 
innumerable  other  species,  and  other  genera,  successively  created 
and  extinguished  during  a  lapse   of  time  wholly  immeasurable, 
but  which  musi  have  comprehended  millions  of  ages  rather  than 
of  years. 

'  It  must  always  have  been  evident  to  unbiassed  minds,  that  suc- 
cessive strata,  containing,  in  regular  order  of  superposition,  distinct 
beds  of  shells  and  corals,  arranged  in  families  as  they  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  could  only  have  been  formed  by  slow  and  insen- 
sible degrees  in  a  great  lapse  of  ages ;  yet,  until  organic  remains 
were  minutely  examined  and  specifically  determined,  it  was  -rarely 
possible  to  prove  that  the  series  of  deposits  met  with  in  one  country 
was  not  formed  simultaneously  with  that  found  in  another.  But  we 
are  now  able  to  determine,  in  numerous  instances,  the  relative  dates 
of  sedimentary  rocks  in  distant  regions,  and  to  show,  by  their  organic 
remains,  that  they  were  not  of  contemporary  origin,  but  formed  in 
succession.  We  often  find,  that  where  an  interruption  in  the  con- 
secutive formation  in  one  district  is  indicated  by  a  sudden  transition 
from  one  assemblage  of  fossil  species  to  another,  the  chasm  is  filled 
uP)  in  some  other  district,  by  other  important  groups  of  strata.  The  ' 
more  attentively  we  study  the  European  continent,  the  greater  we 
find  the  extension  of  the  whole  series  of  geological  formations.  No 
sooner  does  the  calendar  appear  to  be  completed,  and  the  signs  of  a 
succession  of  physical  events  arranged  in  chronological  order,  than 
we  are  called  upon  to  intercalate,  as  it  were,  some  new  periods  of 
vast  duration.     A  geologist,  whos«  obgervttions  have  been  confined 
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to  EtM^land,  is  accustomed  to  consider  the  superior  and  newer  groups 
of  marine  strata  in  our  island  as  modern,  and  such  they  are,  com- 
paratively speaking ;  but  when  he  has  travelled  through  (he  Italian 
peninsula  and  in  Sicily,  and  has  seen  strata  of  more  recent  origin 
forming  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  hsis  marked  a 
long  series  both  of  volcanic  and  submarine  operations,  all  newer  than 
any  of  the  regular  strata  which  enter  largely  into  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  he  returns  with  more  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  those  modern  deposits,  than  he  before  entertained 
of  the  oldest  of  the  British  series.' —  pp.  87,  88. 

*  There  is  not  one  great  question  relating  to  the  former  changes 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  into  which  considerations  of  time  do 
not  enter ;  and  so  long  as  the  public  mind  was  violently  prejudiced 
in  regard  to  this  important  topic,  men  of  superior  talent  alone,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  and  were  not  blinded  by  authority,  coold 
deduce  any  just  conclusions  from  geological  evidence.'  —  p.  302. 

The  part  of  our  author's  volume  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
contains  a  discussion  of  great  interest  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
physical  laws  influencing  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  which, 
perhaps,  is  introduced  rather  prematurely.  The  object  of  the 
work  being  to  account  for  geological  appearances  by  existing 
processes  of  change,  we  think  the  description  of  those  processes 
should  naturally  precede  any  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
posing former  variations  in  their  nature  or  intensity.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  our  notice  of  these  tppics, 
and  proceed  to  follow  our  author's  interesting  relations  of  the 
changes  now  actually  in  progress  on  the  earth's  surface,  by  which 
some  rocks  are  destroyed  and  others  produced  before  our  eyes. 
This  portion  of  the  subject  is  naturally  divided  into  —  1.  Changes 
wrought  by  the  action  of  water  in  motion,  as  by  rain,  springs, 
rivers,  and  currents  of  the  ocean.  2.  Changes  brought  about 
by  subterranean  forces  of  an  igneous  character,  as  volcanos  and 
earthquakes.  The  changes  in  organic  nature  are  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  volume. 

The  aqueous  and  the  igneous  agents  of  change  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  as  antagonist  forces  :  the  first  incessantly  labour- 
ing to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  the  latter  to 
restore  them,  partly  by  the  protrusion  of  new  matter,  partly  by 
upheaving  or  letting  down  portions  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe. 
Many  different  agents  frequently  combine,  so  as  to  produce  re- 
sults of  a  complicated  character,  and  this  must  be  kept  in  view 
while,  for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  they  are  separately  treated  of. 

Mr  Lyell  first  considers  the  action  of  running  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  He  justly  mentions  as  a  powerful  agent  of 
destruction,  the  enormous  expansive  force  of  water,  when,  after 
having  made  its  way  into  the  poree  and  crevices  of  ro€k3>  it  rends 
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or  shatters  them  on  freezing.    There  is  another  agent  of  super- 
ficial erosion  omitted  by  Mr  Lyell,  and  indeed  seldom  sufficiently 
noticed,  —  namely,  the  direct  descent  of  rain.     Any  one  who 
has  observed  the  waste  of  an  exposed  surface  of  clay,  sand,  or 
fine  gravel,  from  a  single  sharp  storm  of  rain,  and  considers  that 
this  effect  is  not,  like  that  of  rivers  and  torrents,  confined  within 
a  narrow  compass,  but  extended  over  the  whole  face  of  a  country, 
will  readily  believe  that,  upon  districts  composed  of  such  friable 
materials,  the  amount  of  degradation  occasioned  in  a  lapse  of  ages 
by  this  seemingly  insignificant  force  roust  be  far  from  inconsider- 
able.    We  are  inclined  to  rank  it  among  the  most  powerful  agents 
of  destruction  ;  and  we  are  led  to  this  by  two  general  observations 
that  speak  strongly  to  the  purpose.     It  is  a  universal  fact,  that 
wherever  groups  of  the  softer  strata,  as  of  clay,  sand,  marls,  &c, 
crop  out  from  below  others  of  a  harder  material,  the  former  are 
worn  down  to  a  much  lower  level  than  the  latter,  generally  so  much 
as  to  produce  a  longitudinal  valley ;  though  it  is  not  often  that 
rivers  flow  along  the  depression,  the  course  of  the  drainage  having 
been  apparently  determined  when  the  friable  strata  possessed  a 
greater  elevation.     Our  second  remark  is,  that  whenever  project- 
ing eminences  rise  from  a  district  composed  of  the  softer  forma-* 
tions,  ihey  are  almost  invariably  capped  by  a  hard  stratum  or  knot 
of  rock,  to  which  their  preservation  is  obviously  owing.    The 
well   known  aspect  of  basaltic  platforms  and  peaks  is  a  familiar 
illustration      But  the  only  erosive  force  from  which  a  vertical 
capping  can  protect  a  mass  of  strata,  is  that  of  the  direct  descent 
of  rain.     It  is  this,  then,  chiefly,  that  must  have  worn  away  the 
enormous  quantity  of  matter  by  which  such  tabular  hills  were  once 
connected.     The  most  convincing  and  beautiful  example  of  the 
powerful  agency  of  rain  is  the  spot  called  the  Pyramids,  near 
Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol,  where  a  large  ravine,  or  rather  valley,  since 
it  is  at  least  a  mile  in  width,  has  been  excavated  in  a  coarse  con- 
glonnerate.     From  the  bottom  rise  a  great  number  of  high  and 
needle-shaped  cones  of  gravel,  each  of  which  owes  its  preservation 
to  a  large  boulder,  in  most  cases  remaining  upon  the  apex,  often 
nicely  balanced  upon  a  very  narrow  point,  which  it  overhangs  on 
every  side,  almost  like  an  umbrella.     When  the  stone  at  length 
falls,  the  pyramid  soon  wastes  down  to  the  general  level  of  the 
valley.     It  is  evident  that  the  boulder  capping  can  have  been  no 
protection  against  the  erosive  force  of  a  rivulet  or  torrent,  which 
would  have  easily  undermined  it.     It  follows  that  the  whole  of 
this  great  ravine  must  owe  its  excavation  (and  it  is  evidently  but 
of   recent  formation)  to  the  force  of  vertical  rains.      But    this 
power  must  have  been  equally  active  where  the  effects  are  not  so 
obviously  refen  iWe  to  it  alone,  —  over  every  other  part  of  the  Alps, 
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and  of  all  lands,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  violence  of  the 
rain  which  annually  falls  on  them,  and  the  more  or  less  yielding 
nature  of  their  surfaces. 

With  regard  to  running  water,  no  stream,  whatever  its  size, 
from  the  smallest  rill  to  the  mightiest  river,  flows  for  any  space 
straight  onwards  in  the  direct  line  of  its  general  descent.  Its 
Has  continually  oscillates  from  one  side  to  the  other,  through  the 
necessary  inequality  of  the  lateral  resistances.  On  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  bias  or  force  of  the  current  sets,  lateral  erosioB 
takes  place,  in  proportion  to  the  momentum  of  the  stream,  and 
the  solidity  of  the  materials  of  the  bank.  The  talus  formed  by 
deposits  of  sand  or  gravel,  or  by  the  fall  of  matter  from  an  under- 
mined bank,  assists  in  deflecting  the  bias  of  the  stream,  and  tem- 
porarily shifting  its  direction.  From  this  oscillatory  mode  of  pro- 
gression all  streams  of  water  tend  to  wear  themselves  channels  in 
a  zig-zag,  or  rather  a  serpentine  form,  and  where  the  matter  ex- 
cavated is  sufficiently  uniform,  as  in  alluvial  bottoms,  the  curves 
eaten  out  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  bank,  correspond  with 
almost  geometrical  exactness,  owing  to  the  angle  at  which  each 
thread  of  water  is  deflected  everywhere  equalling  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  the  force  with  which  it  shoots  across  the  channel 
to  impinge  upon  the  one  bank  corresponding  to  that  with  which 
it  has  already  been  urged  against  the  other.  When  these  flexures 
become  extremely  deep,  the  aberration  from  the  direct  line  of 
descent  is  often  corrected  at  once  by  the  river  cutting  through  the 
isthmus  which  separates  two  neighbouring  curves  on  the  same 
bank.  But  besides  the  lateral  abrasion  exercised  by  running 
water  on  its  banks,  it  possesses  an  almost  equally  active  vertical 
force  of  abrasion,  by  which  the  channel  is  deepened  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  widened,  or  shifted  on  one  side.  When  earthy 
matter  becomes  intermixed  with  running  water,  a  new  mechanical 
power  is  obtained  by  the  attrition  of  sand  and  pebbles  borne  along 
by  the  stream,  and  impinging  with  the  momentum  they  acquire 
against  its  banks  or  bottom.  The  specific  gravity  of  many  rocks 
is  not  more  than  twice,  very  rarely  more  than  three  times,  that  of 
water ;  so  that  the  fragments  propelled  by  a  stream  lose  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  what  we  esteem  their  weight,  and  are  much  more 
easily  put  in  motion  than  we  might  imagine.  The  velocity  of  a 
stream  determines  the  size  and  weight  of  the  solid  particles  it  can 
either  keep  in  suspension,  or  drive  with  a  rolling  motion  along  its 
bottom.  It  is  by  the  latter  mode  of  action  that  running  water 
exerts  the  greatest  power  in  deepening  its  channel.  Every  stream, 
when  swollen  by  sudden  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow,  carries 
along  much  fine  matter  in  suspension,  and  drifts  coarser  particles, 
as  gravel,  pebbles,  or  boulders,  along  its  bottom.    Duriifg  floods 
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there  is  a  cootinual  travelling  of  drift ;  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream 
being  in  motion  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Stones  and  gravel  are 
propelled  in  this  way,  a  greater  or  less  distance,  stopping  at  inter- 
vals  at  the  bends  of  the  channel.  The  bias  of  the  stream  is  there 
obliqueiy  deflected  to  the  opposite  side,  while  the  superior  mo- 
mentum of  the  rolling  drift  carries  it  into  the  stiller  water  beyond, 
which  being  incapable  of  keeping  it  in  motion,  it  accumulates  in 
a  projecting  talus  exactly  corresponding  to  the  concavity  excavated 
in  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  the  momentum  they  possess  when 
once  set  in  motion  by  water  that  causes  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
to  be  rolled  by  floods,  as  we  sometimes  observe  them,  up  inclined 
banks  at  the  turnings  of  rivers.  The  heaviest  boulders  are,  from 
this  cause,  often  carried  furthest,  and  reach  the  highest  elevation. 
Part  of  the  drift  so  deposited  remains  as  a  permanent  and  increas- 
ing gravel  or  sand  bank,  the  stream  deserting  the  talus  by  eating 
its  way  still  deeper  into  the  opposite  bank  ;  part  is  taken  up  again, 
and  carried  on  fuither  by  the  next  flood.  Meantime,  by  their 
attrition  against  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  transported  fragments 
wear  it  down,  and  are  themselves  rounded  and  diminished  in  size, 
till,  if  their  course  be  sufficiently  long,  they  are  reduced  to  sand 
or  silt,  borne  into  the  sea,  and  deposited  there  to  await  still  further 
changes. 

These  laws  are  equally  exemplified  in  the  windings  of  a  petty 
brook,  and  in  those  of  a  Mississippi.  Nor  do  they  apply  only  to 
the  course  of  streams  flowing  through  valleys  composed  of  soft 
materials.  The  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and  Mouse,  among  many, 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  extreme  sinuosity  on  the  largest  scale, 
being  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  often  a  mile  or 
two  in  width,  excavated  through  an  elevated  platform  of  transition 
slate  and  limestone;  yet  these  valleys  wind  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  lavers  occasionally  return,  after  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  seventeen 
miles,  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  point  they  passed  so 
long  before.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  such  windings 
prove  valleys,  however  large,  to  have  been  entirely  excavated  by 
slow  fluviatile  erosion.  Any  great  debacle,  or  diluvial  current, 
might  produce  a  straight  trough-shaped  channel,  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent ;  but  the  idea  of  a  sudden  and  violent  rush  of  water 
excavating  a  channel  in  which  it  must  have  frequently  wound  its 
way  back,  in  lazy  flexures,  towards  the  point  from  which  it  started, 
is  absolutely  unintelligible.  We  may  mention  the  curvatures  of 
the  Wyf?,  particularly  that  beautiful  bend  which  almost  encircles 
the  promontory  of  Lancaut,  opposite  Piercefield,  as  an  instance, 
nearer  home,  of  the  same  convincing  character.  The  general 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  valleys,  which  is  still  much  disputed, 
19  one  of  a  complicated  nature,  from  the  usual  concurrence  of 
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many  distinct  causes.  But  when  we  have  considered  more  fully 
the  power  of  rain,  rivers,  and  floods,  to  wear  away  and  carry  off 
the  substance  of  the  land,  there  will  remain,  we  think,  little  doubt 
that  this,  aided  by  the  occasional  bursting  of  lake  harriers,  and 
changes  of  levels  through  earthquake,  has  been  the  main  agent  io 
effecting  whatever  alteration  valleys  have  received  from  the  force 
of  running  water,  since  the  land  rose  above  the  sea.  The  multi- 
plication of  the  lateral  shiftings  of  a  river  tends  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  its  earlier  channels,  and  reduce  the  general  excavation  to 
a  more  or  less  straight  trough  ;  for  the  instances  must  necessarily 
be  rare  in  which  the  bias  of  a  stream  has  remained  so  constant  for 
ages  to  one  direction  as  to  give  a  sinuous  form  to  the  whole  valley. 
But  in  all  cases  the  sum  of  its  lateral  workings  is  the  genpral 
width  of  every  excavated  valley  (or,  according  to  the  popular 
phrase,  valley  of  denudation),  as  its  depth  may  be  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  the  river's  vertical  erosion.  The  vast  power  of  run- 
ning water,  in  moving  stones  and  huavy  fragments  of  rock,  is  illus- 
trated by  Mr  Lyell  from  the  effect  of  the  storms  which  last  year 
devastated  the  north-east  of  Scotland.* 

'The  river  Don  forced,  on  one  point,  a  mass  of  four  or  five  hundred 
tons  of  stones,  many  of  ihem  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  ap 
an  inclined  plane  rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards.  A  large  stone, 
of  three  or  four  tons,  which  Mr  Farquharson  had  known  for  many 
years  in  a  deep  pool  of  the  river,  was  moved  about  one  hundred  yarcN 
from  its  place.  By  a  mere  rivulet  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  flowing  with  , 
a  moderate  declivity,  several  thousand  tons  of  pebbles  and  sand  yvere 
transported  to  the  plain  of  the  Till ;  and  a  bridge,  then  in  progress  of 
building,  was  carried  away,  the  arch-stones  of  which,  weighing  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  ton  each,  were  propelled  two  miles  down 
the  rivulet.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  current  tore  away  from  the 
abutment  of  a  mill-dam  a  large  block  of  green-stone,  weighing  nearly 
two  tons,  and  transported  it  to  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In- 
stances are  related,  as  occurring  repeatedly,  in  which  from  one  to 
three  thousand  tons  of  gravel  are,  in  like  manner,  removed  to  great 
distances  in  one  day.  When  we  consider  how  insignificant  are  the 
volume  and  velocity  of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  our  island,  when 
compared  to  those  of  the  Alps  and  other  lofty  chains,  and  how,  during 
the  various  changes  which  the  levels  of  difi"erent  districts  have  under- 
gone, the  contingencies  which  give  rise  to  floods  must,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  be  multiplied,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  quantity  of 
loose,  superficial  matter,  distributed  over  Europe,  must  be  very  consi- 
derable.    That  the  position,  also,  of  a  great  portion  of  these  travelled 

•  Mr  Lyell  would,  probably,  have  enlarged  more  on  this  subjert  had  ibe  wry 
lively  account  of  these  devastations  by  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Dkrk  been  sooner  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  direct  attention  in  a  passing  manner  to 
a  volume  which  will  be  found  full  of  instruction  and  interest,  and  Ulustmted  by 
spirited  etchings,  which  malte  every  statement  clear  to  the  least  scientific  reader. 
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maferiRls  shonld  now  appear  most  irregular,  and  should  often  bear  no 
relation  to  the  existing  water-drainage  of  the  country,  is  a  necessary 
consequence,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  of  the  combined  operations 
of  running  water  and  subterranean  movements/ —  p.  175. 

Sorae  proofs,  afiforded  by  the  volcanic  districts  of  central  France, 
of  the  power  recently  exerted  by  running  water  in  excavating  the 
hardest  materials,  basalt  and  granite,  were  given  in  a  former  Num- 
ber of  this  Journal.  Mr  Lyell  confirms  these  from  his  own  ob- 
servations, and  adds  some  similar  facts  from  rivers  flowing  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Etna  :  one  of  them,  the  Simeto,  has,  in  the  course 
of  about  two  centuries,  eroded  a  channel,  from  fifty  to  several 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  deep,  through  a  mass  of 
compact  lava,which  flowed  into  and  obstructed  the  valley  in  1603. 

*0n  descending  into  this  exceedingly  recent  excavation  in  a  modem 
rock,  a  geologist,'  Mr  Lyell  observes,  '  who  is  accustomed  to  associate 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  landscape  with  the  relative  age  of 
certain  rocks,  can  scarcely  dissuade  himself  from  the  belief  that  he  is 
contemplating  a  scene  in  some  rocky  gorge  of  a  primary  district.  The 
external  fo'^ms  of  the  hard,  blue  lava  are  as  massive  as  any  of  the  most 
ancient  trap-rocks  of  Scotland.  The  solid  surface  is,  in  some  parts, 
smoothed  and  almost  polished  by  attrition,  and  covered,  in  others,  with 
a  white  lichen,  which  imparts  to  it  an  air  of  extreme  antiquity,  so  at 
greatly  to  heighten  the  delusion.'  —  p.  179. 

The  fall  of  Niagara  is  an  instance  of  the  power  running  water 
may  exercise  in  altering  the  features  of  a  country.  It  is  calculated 
that,  by  the  sap  and  fall  of  the  hard  limestone  rock,  over  which 
the  river  is  precipitated  into  a  softer  shale  formation  beneath,  the 
cataract  retrogrades  towards  Lake  Erie  at  the  rate  of  fifty  yards  in 
forty  years.  The  distance  already  travelled  by  it,  from  the  lower 
opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  it  has  evidently  cut  by  this  process, 
is  seven  miles,  and  the  remaining  distance  to  be  performed,  before 
it  reaches  Lake  Erie,  is  twenty-five.  Had  the  limestone  platform 
been  less  extensive,  this  enormous  basin  might  have  been  already 
drained,  as  it  must  ultimately  be,  when  the  fall  has  receded  to 
its  margin,  its  average  depth  being  far  less  than  the  height  of  the 
cataract.  The  changes  going  on  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  action  of  that  magnificent  river,  afford  Mr  Lyell 
equally  striking  examples  in  favour  of  his  principles.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  deep  and  symmetrical  curves  of  the  river,  the  cut-offs^ 
the  immense  erosion  going  on  upon  its  borders  — '  several  acres, 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  being  precipitated  at  a  time  into  the 
stream'  —  the  islands  and  banks  formed  lower  down  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  these  materials,  and  again  washed  away,  perhaps,  by  the 
next  flood,  to  be  again  deposited  still  nearer  to  the  ocean,  confirm 
and  illustrate  our  remarks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  this  river  is  the  enormous  rafts  of  drift  timber  it  floats  towards 
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the  sea,  occasionally  depositing  them  for  a  time,  together  with  vast 
beds  of  mud  and  gravel,  in  some  of  its  deserted  channels.  One  of 
these  rafts  is  described  by  Darby,  in  1816,  as  ten  miles  in  length, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide,  and  eight  feel  deep. 
It  is  continually  increasing  by  the  addition  of  fresh  drift-wood,  and 
rises  and  falls  with  the  water  on  which  it  floats  ;  evidently  waiting 
only  an  extraordinary  flood  to  bear  it  ofi*  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  far  greater  deposits  of  the  same  kind  are  in  progress  at  the 
extremity  of  the  delta.  The  Mississippi  ofiers  an  example  of  a 
remarkable  hydrographical  law,  namely,  that  the  width  of  a  river 
is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  its  volume  of  water,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  junction  of  two  or  more  confluents,  the  united 
stream  often  occupies  less  space  than  either  of  them  did  before ; 
the  increase  of  depth  and  velocity,  caused  by  the  greater  volume, 
compensating  for  the  diminished  surface. 

^  The  Mississippi  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri,  the  latter  being  half  a  mile  wide  ;  yet  the  united  waters  have 
only,  from  their  confluence  to  that  of  the  Ohio,  a  medial  breadth  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  junction  of  the  Ohio  seems  also 
to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  a  decrease,  of  snrface.  The  St 
Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  are  also  absorbed  by  the 
main  stream,  with  scarcely  any  apparent  increase  of  its  width;  and, 
on  arriving  near  the  sea  at  New  Orleans,  it  is  scarcely  half  a  mile 
wide.' 

Its  depth  there,  however,  is  enormous,  being  no  less,  at  the 
highCwSt  water,  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet.  Those  who 
have  remarked  how  widely  streams  spread  themselves  when  they 
drift  much  fragmentary  matter  of  a  large  size  (like  the  Var,  the 
Durance,  the  Trebia,  &c),  and,  on  the  contrary,  their  habitual 
depth  and  narrowness  when  flowing  through  vales  formed  of  very 
fine  alluvium  (as  the  Garigliano,  the  Tiber,  the  Severn,  &c),  will 
attribute  the  power  possessed  by  the  Mississippi,  and  most  other 
rivers,  of  deepening  their  channel,  and,  consequently,  lessening 
their  surface,  to  the  greater  subdivision  of  the  matter  through 
which  they  flow  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  sea. 

The  basin  of  this  mighty  stream  exhibits,  also,  the  co-operation 
of  subterranean  movements  with  the  power  of  water,  in  altering 
the  surface  of  continents.  So  late  as  1 81 2,  the  whole  valley,  fiom 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  that  of  the  St  Francis,  was  convulsed 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  create  new  islands  in  the  river,  and  lakes 
in  the  alluvial  plain,  many  of  which  were  twenty  miles  in  extent. 
Yet,  however  great  the  scale  on  which  alterations  are  here  daily 
going  on  before  our  eyes  —  however  enormous  must  be  their  com- 
bined result  during  a  series  of  ages  —  there  is  no  region  more 
richly  endowed  with  the  powers  of  supporting  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

^  Innumerable 
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'  Innumerable  herds  of  wild  deer  and  bisons  feed  on  the  luxuriant 
pastures  of  the  plains.  The  jaguar,  (he  wolf,  and  the  fox,  are  amongst 
the  beasts  of  prey.  The  waters  leem  with  alligators  and  tortoises, 
and  their  surface  is  covered  with  millions  of  migratory  water-fowl, 
which  perform  their  annual  voyage  between  the  Canadian  lakes  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  The  power  of  man  begins  to  be 
sensibly  felt,  and  the  wilderness  to  be  replaced  by  towns,  orchards, 
and  gardens.  The  gilded  steam-boat,  like  a  moving  city,  now  sterna 
the  current  with  a  steady  pace  —  now  shoots  rapidly  down  the  descend- 
ing stream  through  tlie  solitudes  of  the  forests  and  prairies.  Already 
does  the  flourishing  population  of  the  great  valley  exceed  that  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  when  first  they  declared  their  independence. 
Such  is  the  state  of  a  continent  where  rocks  and  trees  are  hurried 
annually,  by  a  thousand  torrents,  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
and  where  sand  and  finer  matter  are  swept  down  by  a  vast  current  to 
the  sea,  together  with  the  wreck  of  countless  forests  and  the  bones  of 
animals  which  perish  in  the  inundations.  When  these  materials 
reach  the  Gulf,  they  do  not  render  the  waters  unfit  for  aquatic  ani- 
mals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ocean  here  swarms  with  life,  as  it 
generally  does  where  the  influx  of  a  great  river  furnishes  a  copious 
supply  of  organic  and  mineral  matter.  Yet  many  geologists,  when 
they  behold  the  spoils  of  the  land  heaped  in  successive  strata,  and 
blended  confusedly  with  the  remains  of  fishes,  or  interspersed  with 
broken  shells  and  corals,  imagine  that  they  are  viewing  the  signs  of 
a  turbulent,  instead  of  a  tranquil  and  settled  state  of  the  planet. 
They  read  in  such  phenomena  the  proof  of  chaotic  disorder,  and 
reiterated  catastrophes,  instead  of  indications  of  a  surface  as  habitable 
as  the  most  delicious  and  fertile  districts  now  tenanted  by  roan.  They 
are  not  content  with  disregarding  the  analogy  of  the  present  course 
of  Nature,  when  they  speculate  on  the  revolutions  of  past  times,  but 
they  often  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  former  state  of  things 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  to  which  a  fair  induction  from  facts 
would  infallibly  lead  them.' —  pp.  189,  190. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr  Lyell  in  his  description  of 
the  effects  produced  by  floods,  and  the  bursting  of  lakes,  caused 
through  the  damming  up  of  a  valley  by  landslips,  avalanches, 
earthquakes,  or  volcanic  ejections ;  and  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  work  itself  for  several  very  interesting  examples,  of  a  late  date, 
in  North  America,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Indeed  the  far 
greater  number  of  the  illustrations  our  author  produces  through- 
out his  whole  volume  of  the  alterations  in  progress  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  are  drawn  from  accounts  of  very  recent  occurrences, 
mostly  within  the  last  half  century  ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  one  who  rejects  all  ill-authenticated  facts,  since  it 
is  but  of  late  that  the  attention  of  men  of  science,  or  of  travellers 
competent  to  desciibe  them  correctly,  has  been  drawn  to  such 
natural  operations.     But  hence  the  reflection  continually  arises, — 
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if,  with  our  still  most  imperfect  means  of  information,  sach  is 
the  extent  of  the  changes  observed  within  so  brief  a  period,  how 
vast  must  they  have  been  even  since  the  introduction  of  man  upon 
the  earth,  and  what  ought  we  not  to  expect  of  the  same  forces 
acting  through  the  countless  ages  which  have  certainly  elapsed 
since  the  primary  elevation  of  the  continents  we  inhabit  from  the 
bosom  of  the  deep  ? 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  the  abundance  of  mineral  matter 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  springs,  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, and  precipitated,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  either  along  the 
course  of  rivers,  or  in  the  marshes,  lakes,  and  seas,  into  which 
they  are  discharged.  Mineralized  springs  abound  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  active  or  extinct  volcanos,  and  are  probably,  for  the 
most  part,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  vapours  rising  from  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  of  intensely  heated  matter,  whose  exist- 
ence is  attested  by  the  volcanic  phenomena.  Calcareous  deposits 
are  the  most  plentiful  of  any.  The  travertin  of  Italy  is  still  produc- 
ed, on  a  prodigious  scale,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  at  San  Vignone 
and  San  Filippo,  in  Tuscany,  and  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
near  Tivoli.  At  San  Filippo,  a  hard  stratum  of  stone,  about  a 
foot  in  thickness,  is  deposited  by  the  stream  every  four  months, 
and  has,  within  a  short  period,  produced  a  mass  stretching  down 
the  hill  on  which  the  baths  are  situated,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  the  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  in  some  places  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick  at  least !  This  recent  rock  is  highly 
crystalline,  and  exhibits  in  places  the  globular-concretionary, 
the  cellular,  and  the  laminated  structures,  exactly  in  the  manner 
of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Sunderland.  These  tufas,  or 
modern  limestones,  occasionally  envelop  reeds,  leaves,  shells,  and 
other  organic  matters,  and  preserve  their  impressions  when  the 
substance  decays  and  is  carried  off  by  infiltrations,  which  fre- 
quently replace  it  by  fresh  mineral  matter.  In  the  marshes  of 
Hungary,  extensive  horizontal  beds  of  such  travertin  are  continu- 
ally deposited,  and  are  quarried  largely  for  building-stone.  Near 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  Urmia,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian,  a  marble^  much  used  in  ornamental  architecture,  is 
hodie^  produced  rapidly  from  a  thermal  spring.  The  quantity  of 
calcareous  rock  deposited  by  mineral  waters  in  volcanic  districts, 
conspicuous  as  it  is,  must  be  considered  insignificant  in  compari- 
son with  that  which  is  conveyed  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  or  produced 
by  springs  issuing  out  into  the  low  levels  occupied  by  the  ocean. 

^  Our  inability  to  observe  snbaqiieons  accnmul.itions  rei^ulting^  from 
this  source,  h  one  of  many  causes  of  our  inadequate  conception  of 
the  changes  now  in  progress  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  often 
been  supposed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  coral  reeft  in  the  Indian 
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and  Pacific  oceans  were  based  on  submarine  volcanos, —  which  seems 
indicated  by  the  circular  shape  so  Irequently  assumed  l)y  them  ;  but 
perhaps  a  still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this  theory  might  be 
deduced  from  the  groat  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  required  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  zooph^'tic  and  shelly  limestones,  —  an  abundance 
which  could  only  be  looked  for  where  there  are  active  volcanos  and 
frequent  earthquakes,  as  amongst  the  isles  of  the  South  Pacific.  We 
may  confidently  infer,  that  the  development  of  organic  life  would  be 
promoted  in  corals,  sponges,  and  testaceous  mollusca,  by  the  heat, 
carbonic  acid,  lime,  silica,  and  other  mineral  ingredients  in  a  slate  of 
solution,  given  out  by  submarine  springs,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
vegetation  was  observed  by  Sir  H.  D.wy  to  be  quickened  in  the  lake 
of  the  Solfatara,  in  the  Campngna  di  Koma."* —  f)p.  21 1,  212. 

Calcareous  rocks  are  dissolved  by  spring  water  percolating 
through  thenijparticulatly  when  charged,  as  nearly  all  springs  are, 
more  or  less,  with  carbonic  acid  ;  and  to  this  cause  are  to  be 
attributed  the  innumerable  subterranean  cavities  and  winding 
passages  which  exclusively  occur  in  limestone  formations,  in  our 
own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  A  subterianean  rill  of  water 
flowing  through  the  frequent  fissures  of  such  rocks  must  gradu- 
ally have  enlarged  them  into  caverns  or  galleries,  which,  after 
the  stream  had  shifted  to  some  other  channel,  afforded  a  retreat 
to  wild  animals.  Should  any  further  change,  occasioned  by  the 
processes  of  excavation  or  elevation  going  on  in  this  district,  have 
permitted  the  waters  of  any  neighbouring  rivulet  or  river  to  find 
their  way  into  these  winding  caves,  the  animals  will  have  been 
expelled,  mud  washed  in,  and  after  the  water  had  again  drained 
off,  covered  with  the  stalagmitic  incrustation  that  drops  from 
their  roof.  Thus  simply  may  we  explain  the  bone  caves  of  lime- 
stone districts,  which  have  generated  so  many  wonderful  theories. 
Springs  which  deposit  silex  are  exclusively  thermal,  and  only  met 
with  near  active  volcanos.  Vegetable  and  animal  matter  is  not 
merely  enveloped  by  them,  but  by  degrees  completely  silicified. 
The  Geysers  of  Iceland  are  noted  and  copious  sources  of  this 
mineral.  Should  such  break  out,  as  is  probable,  in  a  region  of 
submarine  volcanos,  we  may  expect  beds  of  chert,  and  layers  and 
nodules  of  silex,  to  be  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  and  interstratified  with  shelly  and  calcareous  deposits,  or  with 
matter  derived  from  the  w  asting  of  cliffs  or  volcanic  ejections. 
Iron  is  held  in  solution  by  most  springs,  and  acts  as  a  frequent 
cementing  and  colouring  principle  in  the  subaqueous  deposits 
now  in  progress.  *  When  we  find,  therefore,  that  so  many  sand- 
stones and  other  rocks  in  the  sedimentary  strata  are  bound  toge- 
ther or  stained  by  iron,  it  presents  us  with  a  striking  point  of 
analogy  between  the  state  of  things  at  very  distant  epochs.' 
Brine  springs  are  also  common  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  rocks, 
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as  well  as  sources  of  bitumen  and  naphtha ;  and  the  bituminous 
shales  and  limestones  of  earlier  formafions  seem  to  attest  the 
former  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  seas  from  similar 
sources.  We  may,  indeed,  remark  geneially,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  finer  particles  and  the  more  crystalline  substances  found  in 
sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  are  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  are  now  held  in  solution  by  springs,  just  as  the 
coarser  materials  bear  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the  allu- 
vial matter  deposited  in  the  beds  and  deltas  of  torrents  and  rivers, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  observe  ihem,  in  the  basins  of  existing  lakes 
and  seas. 

Mr  Lyell  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  these  alluvial 
formations,  or,  according  to  his  division  of  the  subject,  the  re- 
productive effects  of  running  water.  The  formation  of  delias^ 
that  is,  deposits  of  alluvium  at  the  openings  of  rivers  into  stag- 
nant water,  goes  on  equally  in  lakes  as  in  the  ocean,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  they  tend  much  more  rapidly  to  fill  up  the 
former,  from  the  inferiority  of  their  area  and  depth.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  process  transforms  the  lake  into  an  alluvial 
plain,  watered  by  the  river,  which  previously  deposited  all  its 
drift  and  sediment  there,  but  now  carries  them  forward  into  some 
lower  lake,  which  it  proceeds  to  fill  by  the  same  process,  or,  in 
default  of  such,  into  the  sea.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  thus  being 
gradually  filled  up  by  the  deposits  of  the  Rhone,  which  have 
created  a  tract  of  land,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  between  the 
ancient  town  Port  Vallais,  once,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the 
lake,  and  its  present  margin.  Mr  Lyell's  remarks  on  the  ascer- 
tained horizontality  of  these  and  similar  alluvial  beds,  and  their 
division  into  layers  or  strata,  are  important,  but  we  cannot  find 
room  for  them.  Almost  every  transverse  valley  in  mountainous 
countries  aflfords  proofs  of  its  having  once  consisted  of  a  string  of 
lakes,  which  have  been  filled  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  this  way, 
and  now  appear  as  so  many  basins  containing  an  expanse  of  flat 
alluvial  land,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  and  rocky 
gorges,  in  which  we  trace  the  former  barriers  of  the  lakes.  At 
these  points,  the  river  is  gradually  wearing  down  the  rocks  it  runs 
over,  by  help  of  the  detritus  drifted  from  (he  plain  above;  and  as 
fast  as  the  barrier  is  cut  through,  the  lowering  of  the  river  channel 
above  takes  place,  and  remnants  of  the  alluvial  beds  of  the  former 
lake  are  left  in  a  series  of  terraces,  at  different  heights,  above  the 
actual  water  level.  This  filling  up  of  hollows,  and  cutting  through 
of  rocky  barriers,  is  the  universal  process  by  which  running  water 
ever  labours  to  produce  a  more  uniform  declivity.  Though  the 
Rhone  has  not  yet  obliterated,  as  it  sooner  or  later  will,  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  many  hundreds  of  alluvial  tracts  of  equal,  and  some  of 
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greater  area,  once  evidently  lakes  likewise,  may  be  seen  as  we 
follow  up  this  river  and  its  principal  tributaries  to  tbeir  sources.* 
Mr  Lyell  justly  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  Deluc  and  Kirwan, 
who  brought  forward  the  marine  deltas,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Rhone,  as  exact  chronological  data  for  measuring  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  our  continents.  It  is  evident, 
that  till  every  lake  along  the  course  of  a  river  has  been  filled  up, 
its  whole  transporting  power  will  not  operate  in  enlarging  the 
delta  at  its  opening  into  the  sea.  After  this  process  has  been 
accomplished,  the  stream  may  in  a  few  years  carry  to  the  sea  as 
much  matter  as  it  previously  conveyed  there  in  as  many  ages. 

The  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  still  more  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
are  rapidly  gaining  upon  those  seas  by  the  accession  of  new  land. 
To  this  gradual  shallowing  of  the  water  near  the  shore  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  the  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  whole  Baltic 
is  being  annually  lowered,  an  opinion  which,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  support  of  Von  Buch,  has  been  at  length  satisfactorily 
refuted.  The  delta  of  the  Rhone  advances  fast  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Places  which  were  islands  in  the  ninth  century  are  now 
two  leagues  from  the  sea ;  and  a  tower,  erected  as  a  lighthouse, 
on  the  shore,  so  lately  as  1737,  is  now  a  mile  from  it.  The  de- 
posit  of  this  river  consists  chiefly  of  solid  rock^  not  loose  matter. 
In  the  museum  of  Montpellier  is  a  cannon,  taken  up  from  tBe 
sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  imbedded  in  a  crystalline  lime- 
stone. An  aranaceous  rock,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  in- 
cluding multitudes  of  broken  unmineralized  shells,  is  also  taken  up 
in  lar^e  masses,  for  use  as  building  stone.  The  delta  of  the  Po 
is  pushed  forward  still  more  quickly.  Adria  was  a  seaport  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  —  it  is  now  twenty  miles  inland,  Donati,  by 
dredging  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Dalmatia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  found  the  new  deposits  to  consist  partly  of  mud 
and  partly  of  rock,  the  latter  calcareous,  and  inclosing  shells.  He 
ascertained,  also,  that  particular  species  of  testacea  are  grouped 
together  in  certain  places,  and  are  becoming  slowly  incorporated 
with  the  mud  or  calcareous  precipitates.  In  fact,  there  seems  to 
be  a  complete  identity  of  composition  between  the  beds  now  slow- 
ly forming  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  strata  of  the  sub-Apennine  hills. 
From  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  high  land  bordering  this 
gulf  rises  from  the  alluvial  flats  on  its  coast  line,  Mr  Lyell  suggests 
the  probability  that  its  basin  was  at  first  of  great  depth,  and  that 
the  sedimentary  beds  which  have  accumulated  over  its  bottom 
equal  In  mass  the  tertiary  marls  of  Parma,  or  the  conglomerates 
of  Nice,  which  measure  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness. 

♦  LyclI,  p.  m. 
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The  delta  of  the  Nile  offers  circumstances  of  equal  interest; 
but  that  of  the  Ganges  is  yet  more  remarkable,  from  the  ex- 
tensive scale  and  vast  rapidity  of  its  transformations.  Its  coast 
line  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and,  according  to  Major 
Rennell,  the  most  newly  formed  portion  of  it,  a  wilderness  of 
islands  and  creeks,  inhabited  by  tigers  and  alligators,  equals  alone 
in  area  the  whole  principality  of  Wales.  So  great  is  the  quantity 
of  mud  and  sand  poured  into  the  gulf  in  the  flood  season,  that  (be 
sea  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  the  mud  is  found,  by  soundings,  to  be  carried 
at  least  sixty  miles  further.  Here,  then,  is  a  marine  formatioa 
now  in  progress,  horizontally  disposed  ov^r  an  area  of  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  by  one  hundred  and  twenty !  In  the 
branches  and  at  the  mouth  of  this  mighty  river,  new  islands 
are  constantly  forming,  and  old  ones  swept  off.  Mr  Colebrook 
mentions  tracts  of  land  forty  square  miles  in  extenty  and  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  as  having  been  washed  away 
within  a  few  years,  in  one  locality.  Some  of  the  new  isbnds, 
says  Rennell,  formed  within  a  very  short  period,  rival  in  size  and 
fertility  the  Isle  of  Wight.  No  sooner  are  they  thrown  up  to  the 
level  of  the  highest  floods,  than  they  are  overrun  with  reeds, 
long  grass,  and  shrubs,  composing  jungles,  where  tigers,  buffalos, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals,  take  shelter.  Crocodiles  also  swarm 
on  the  mud  banks  and  islands  at  the  extremity  of  the  coast.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  remains  must  be 
continually  imbedded  in  the  sediment  which  subsides  in  the  delta. 
How  uncalled  for,  then,  are  the  general  catastrophes  and  revolu- 
tions resorted  to  by  cosmogonists,  to  account  for  the  entombing 
of  successive  races  of  animals  in  the  older  strata,  when  the  same 
process  is  obviously  going  on  at  present  amidst  the  general  tran- 
quillity and  order  that  reigns  throughout  the  rich  and  populous 
delta  of  Bengal ! 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  as  might  be  expected,  increases 
rapidly.  It  has  advanced  many  leagues  since  New  Orleans  was 
built.  Great  submarine  deposits  are  also  in  progress,  stretching 
far  and  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is  become  very 
shallow  throughout  a  vast  area.  Opposite  the  opening  of  the 
Mississippi  large  rafts  of  drift  timber  are  met  with,  matted  into  a 
network,  many  yards  in  thickness,  and  stretching  over  Atindrfds  of 
square  leagues.  They  afterwards  become  covered  with  a  fine  mud, 
on  which  other  layers  of  trees  are  deposited  the  year  ensuing,  until 
numerous  alternations  of  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  are  accumu- 
lated. The  geologist  will  recognize  in  this  relation  of  Darby 
the  type  of  the  formation  of  the  ancient  lignites  and  coal-fields. 

The  immense  deposits  of  mud  and  sand  at  or  near  the  mouths 
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of  great  rivers  will  not  astonish  us^  if  we  reflect  on  the  large  pro- 
portion of  sedimentary  matter  which  their  waters  carry  down,  and 
which  never  'finds  its  way  back  again  :  while  the  water,  on  the 
contrary,  is  eternally  raised  by  evaporation,  and  returned  in  rain 
upon  the  land.  Manfredi,  the  celebrated  hydrographer,  calculated 
the  average  proportion  of  sediment  in  all  the  running  water  on 
the  globe  to  be  i4j-  Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  in  every  175 
years  a  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  would  be  carried  into  the 
ocean,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  aggregate  volume  of  water  con- 
tributed to  it  in  a  year  by  all  the  streams  of  the  world,  which 
every  one  will  perceive  must  be  enormous.  But  the  late  Major 
Rennell  actually  reckoned  the  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suspension 
by  the  Ganges  during  floods,  as  one-fourth  of  its  bulk.  If  this 
were  true,  as  well  as  the  estimate  the  same  eminent  hydrographer 
formed  of  the  volume  of  the  Ganges,  this  river  alone,  during 
the  flood  season,  carries  down  daily  into  the  Indian  ocean  up- 
wards of  8641  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  mud  !  Even  if  we  suppose 
this  greatly  exaggerated,'there  will  remain  enough  to  prevent  our 
continuing  to  make  light  of  the  prodigious  formations  hourly 
accumulating  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  power 
of  running  water  to  excavate  and  carry  off  the  materials  of  the 
land.  Few  geologists  would  be  found  any  longer  to  speak  of  the 
actual  erosive  agency  of  water  as  insignificant,  were  the  immense 
volume  of  matter  carried  into  the  sea  in  a  given  time  duly  ascer- 
tained, since  all  must  admit  that  the  whole,  with  slight  exceptions, 
is  subtracted  from  vaUeys  ;  in  other  words,  that  ancient  valleys 
have  been  excavated,  and  new  ones  formed,  to  the  extent  of  the 
space  which  the  new  deposits,  when  consolidated,  would  occupy. 
When  torrents  floTf  directly  into  a  sea  or  lake,  as  along  all 
mountainous  coasts,  the  transported  matter  consists  of  coarse 
gravel,  pebbles,  and  boulders.  Vast  deposits  of  this  kind  are 
probably  forming  at  present  in  the  deep  sea,  at  the  base  of  the 
Lisurian  Alps,  for  example,  and  levelled  by  the  marine  currents 
and  waves  which  wear  away  this  rocky  coast.  By  periodical 
changes  in  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  rivers,  or  in  the  direction  of 
marine  currents,  such  coarse  deposits  are  often  made  to  alternate 
with  finer.  When  two  rivers  meet  in  one  mouth,  the  common 
delta  is  often  successively  the  receptacle  of  difierent  sediments 
derived  from  the  converging  streams,  whose  periods  of  flood  do 
not  always  coincide.  The  one  is  perhaps  charged  with  calcareous, 
the  other  with  argillaceous  matter,  or  one  may  sweep  down  sand 
and  pebbles,  the  other  mud.  These  differences  may  be  repeatecl 
with  considerable  regularity,  until  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet 
of  alternating  beds  is  accumulated.  Again,  among  the  infinite 
shiftings  which  occur  at  the  mouths  of  deltas,  it  must  frequently 
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happen  that  the  same  area  is  alternately,  during  a  considenUe 
period,  covered  with  salt  water,  and  with  fresh  ;  and  hence  occa- 
sional alternations  and  admixtures  of  fluviatile  and  marine  deposks 
must  be  expected  in  such  situations. 

Mr  Lyell  next  proceeds  to  give  instances  of  the  de^troyiag 
and  transporting  effect  of  marine  currents,  whether  caused  by 
tides,  or  by  the  heaping  up  of  the  surface-water  in  the  direction 
towards  which  it  is  impelled  by  constant  or  periodical  winds. 
Though  these  forces  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  they  are 
variable  in  their  direction,  depending,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
actual  configuration  of  the  land,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  chan- 
nels, the  position  of  shoals  and  banks  accumulating  at  the  bottom 
of  seas ;  in  a  word,  on  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  are 
made  to  vary  continually  by  many  igneous  and  aqueous  causes, 
and,  among  the  rest,  by  the  erosive  and  cumulative  power  of  the 
currents  themselves.  The  amount  of  excavation  and  accama- 
lation  carried  on  by  marine  currents  is  considered  by  Mr  Lyell  to 
exceed  very  greatly  that  of  running  water  on  the  land.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  his  survey  of  the  rapid  degradation  which  the 
east  and  south  coasts  of  this  island,  from  the  Shetlands  to  the 
Land's  end,  are  at  present  suffering,  full  as  it  is  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  striking  details, — many  of  them  collected  from  per- 
sonal observation.  It  is  astonishing  how  deficient  as  yet  is  our 
information  on  this  and  the  correlative  subjects,  notwithstanding 
their  importance  in  an  economical  no  less  than  in  a  scientific 
sense.  We  think  the  attention  of  some  of  those  zealous  members 
of  the  Geological  Society,  who  have  again  and  again  examined 
and  mapped,  with  praiseworthy,  though  perhaps  excessiire, 
minuteness,  the  groups  of  secondary  stratti,  with  all  their  sub- 
ordinate beds  which  compose  our  island,  might  now  be  directed 
with  the  most  beneficial  effect  to  the  collection  of  facts  as  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  upon  our  coasts  ;  —  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  the  parallel  additions  to  the  land,  to- 
gether with  the  result  of  soundings  to  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  details  on  the  rapidity,  direction,  and  variations  of  the 
tidal  currents,  which  are  the  agents  in  these  operations,  so  bs 
to  enable  us  to  refer  the  several  changes  to  their  specific  and  local 
causes. 

Proofs  of  the  great  power  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  removiog 
masses  of  rock  of  enormous  weight,  are  found  in  the  Shetland 
isles,  which  are  both  battered  by  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
ground  down  by  a  strong  current.  A  block  of  nine  feet  by  siXj 
and  four  feet  thick,  is  described  by  Dr  Hibbert  as  having  been, 
in  the  winter  of  1818,  hurried  up  an  acclivity  to  a  distance  of 
150   feet,  with  many  other  equally  striking  focts  of  the  same 
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nature.  Indeed,  the  erosive  force  acting  on  the  western  coast  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  which  attacks 
tbe  other  side  ;  though  the  coast  being  composed  of  harder  rocks, 
the  degradation  is  perhaps  not  so  rapid.  The  remarkable  ragged 
sea-line  of  the  western  isles,  the  Shetlands,  Orkneys,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Norway,  is  no  doubt 
chiefly  attributable  to  their  exposure  to  the  violence  of  the 
westerly  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  equally  powerful  n(»-th- 
west  current  that  sets  directly  against  them*  Hence  these  coasts 
are  worn  to  a  mere  skeleton,  the  hardest  rocks  offering  the  longest 
resistance,  and  projecting  in  bluff  capes  and  islands,  or  clusters 
of  needle-shaped  rocks,  the  last  shreds  of  masses  once  continaous^. 
Even  these  appear,  fi*om  the  observations  of  Dr  Hibbert,  io 
suffer  perceptible  degradation  by  almost  every  storm*  We  learn 
from  the  same  source  that  lightning  co-operates  on  this  coast 
with  the  violence  of  the  ocean  in  shattering  solid  rocks,  and  heap- 
ing them  in  piles  of  enormous  fragments  both  on  dry  land  and 
beneath  the  water. 

*  We  cannot  but  admit,'  says  Mr  Lyell,  *  that  a  region  which  shalf 
be  tbe  theatre,  for  myriads  of  ag^es,  of  the  action  of  such  disturbing- 
causes,  will  present  at  some  future  period  a  scene  of  havoc  and  ruitk 
that  may  compare  with  any  now  found  by  the  geologist  on  the  8tirfa«e' 
of  our  continents ;  raised,  as  they  all  have  been  in  former  ages,  frouk 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.' 

In  the  isle  of  Sheppey  fifty  acres  of  land,  from  sixty  to  eigbtjr 
feet  above  the  sea,  have  been  swept  away  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  church  of  Minster,  now  near  the  coast,  is  said  to 
have  been  in  tlib  middle  of  the  island  only  fifty  years  ago ;  and  it 
is  computed  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  the  whole  of 
the  island  will  be  annihilated  in  another  half  century  !  The 
tradition  that  the  Goodwin  Sands  were  once  the  estates  of 
Earl  Goodwin,  points,  no  doubt,  to  the  former  existence  of  an 
island  or  extension  of  the  coast  in  that  direction,  which,  like 
Sheppey,  has  been  washed  away  ;*  and  the  idea  of  the  former 
union  of  England  with  France  gains  an  appearance  of  probability 
from  the  proofs  of  rapid  degradation  still  occurring  on  our  coasts, 
collected  by  Mr  Lyell.  The  French  side  of  the  channel  is  equally 
corroded  by  the  violence  of  the  great  tidal  current  which  flows- 
up  this  passage  in  the  manner  of  a  vast  river. 

As  a  general  rule,  wherever  cliffs  or  steep  escarpments  form  the 
shore,  there,  we  may  be  confident,  abrasion  is,  or  has  lately  been^ 
going  on,  and  also  that  a  current  sets  along  the  coast,  by  which  its 
detritus  is  carried  into  deep  water.  The  beating  of  the  waves  alone 

**  Mr  LyeU  does  not  seem  to  know  that  one  of  the  prebends  in  St  Paul's  takes  iu 
titl«  from  these  lands  now  <  rub  mare.* 
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may  wear  awajr  and  break  up  a  rock,  but  without  a  current  to 
sweep  oflF  the  debris,  they  would  accumulate  into  a  permanent 
talus,  which  must  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  a  cliff.  But, 
by  the  shiftings  of  currents,  it  often  happens  that  the  sea  retreats, 
and  leaves  a  talus  or  a  flat  shore  of  sand  or  mud  beneath  the  clifi 
it  once  undermined  •,  towards  which  it  may  return  again,  when 
another  change  occurs  in  the  circumstances  by  which  the  direc- 
tion of  currents,  and  consequently  their  erosive  and  accumulative 
forces,  are  locally  determined. 

The  existence  of  currents  and  tides  in  the  sea  at  the  points 
where  rivers  are  discharged  into  it,  produces  a  remarkable  effect 
on  the  character  of  their  embouchures.  We  have  traced  the 
production  of  deltas,  those  flat  alluvial  projections,  by  which  the 
detritus  carried  down  by  rivers  tends  to  obstruct  their  mouths 
when  they  enter  stagnant  water,  such  as  inland  lakes,  or  CMr^eIl^ 
less  seas.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  flow  into  seas  where 
a  current  sweeps  along  the  coast,  the  transported  matter  is 
hurried  away  before  it  can  be  permanently  deposited,  and  the 
coast  line  is  prevented  from  increasing.  When,  in  addition  io  a 
current,  high  tides  ascend  the  mouths  of  rivers,  instead  of  being 
obstructed,  they  are  continually  enlarged  ;  excavation  goes  on  m 
lieu  of  accumulation,  and  an  estuary ^  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  what 
Rennell  calls  a  minus  delta,  is  produced,  in  place  of  a  projec- 
tion. U  is  easily  seen  how  a  tidal  wave,  alternately  flowing  up 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  ponding  back  its  waters^  and  then 
returning  with  double  violence  through  the  added  momentum  of 
these  waters  themselves,  must  scour  out  the  channel,  and  weir 
away  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  mouth.  ThuS*were  produced 
the  great  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Solwaf, 
of  the  Seine,  the  Gironde,  the  Tagus,  the  Elbe,  the  Delaware, 
the  Chesapeake,  and  of  numerous  other  rivers  flowing  into  tidal 
seas,  which,  but  for  this  circumstance,  would  probably  have,  long 
since,  filled  up  the  great  submarine  valleys  which  they  indicate, 
instead  of  keeping  tbem  open,  and  indeed  widening  them  daily, 
as  they  are  observed  to  do  now.  Where  a  current  flows  by  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  though  the  whole  of  the  drift  matter  is  not  per- 
manently deposited,  yet  at  the  line  of  junction  between  the  fluvia- 
tiie  and  marine  current,  where  they  neutralize  each  other,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  subsides,  and  a  bar^  or  lengthened  bank,  is  the 
result,  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  extent  and 
depth  of  this  bar,  and  the  position  it  takes  in  the  opening  of  the 
river,  are  determined  by  the  comparative  force  and  direction  of 
the  antagonist  currents  of  the  sea  and  river.  The  latter  almost 
always  preserves  an  opening  for  its  issue  through  the  bar,  at  the 
further  extremity  from  the  direction  of  the  marine  current;  but 
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where  the  force  of  the  river  is  comparatively  trifling,  the  bar  is 
completed,  and  the  stream  either  percolates  through  it,  or,  being 
dammed  up  into  a  lake  within,  overflows  it  on  one  or  more  points, 
which  are  occasionally  worn  into  channels  of  communication, 
admitting  the  sea-water,  and  then  again  closed  up,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion the  lake  to  be  alternately  salt  and  fresh.  Bars  and  shoals 
are  also  formed  at  the  conflux  of  two  marine  currents  holding 
sedimentary  matter  in  suspension,  or  of  a  current  and  an  eddy,  or 
along  the  boundary  line  of  a  current  bordered  by  stagnant  water. 
The  direction  of  every  current  depends  chiefly  on  the  form  of  the 
coast  past  which  it  flows ;  and  it  is  deflected  by  projecting  head- 
lands, banks,  and  shoals,  just  in  the  manner  of  a  river.  Hence 
behind  such  projections  the  water  is  undisturbed  except  by  the 
eddy  occasioned  in  it  through  the  friction  of  the  current  sweeping 
by.  The  boundary  line  of  the  current  and  stagnant  water  is 
determined  by  the  momentum  and  previous  direction  of  the 
former,  and  the  projecting  resistances  it  meets  with,  but  uni- 
formly assumes  a  more  or  less  regular  curvature  according  to 
these  circumstances.  It  is  along  this  sweeping  line  that  the 
matter  drifted  by  the  current  subsides,  as  the  momentum  of  its 
particles  carries  them  beyond  the  line  which  limits  the  transporting 
power  of  the  stream  ;  and  thus  every  current,  after  rushing  past 
opposing  headlands,  tends  to  form  out  of  their  detritus  a  coast- 
line corresponding  with  the  curve  they  have  impressed  on  it.  The 
Etangs  of  the  south  of  France,  the  Hafis  of  northern  Prussia, 
the  Fiords  of  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  and  the  great  Lagoons 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are  examples,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the 
stagnant  pools  of  water  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  bars  of  drifted 
matter  so  deposited  along  the  boundary  curve  of  a  great  marine 
current.  The  long  narrow  line  of  coast  and  string  of  islands 
which  skirt  the  north  of  Holland,  seem  to  have  once  formed  an 
extensive  bar  of  this  kind,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  that 
of  the  Elbe,  having  one  or  more  large  lagoons  within ;  but  the 
bias  of  the  marine  current,  for  some  time  past,  has  set  in  with 
violence  against  the  land  (owing  to  the  increase,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  the  vast  shoals  which  are  forming  in  the  German  ocean),  and 
these  islands  have  in  consequence,  for  some  centuries,  been 
rapidly  worn  away.  The  Rhine  and  the  ocean  are  here  opposed 
to  each  other,  each  disputing  the  ground  occupied  by  north 
Holland ;  the  one  striving  to  shape  out  a  curved  line  of  coast, 
the  other  to  form  a  delta. 

*  There  wa?  evidently  a  period  when  the  river  obtained  the  ascen- 
dency, and  the  greater  part  of  Holland  is  the  result  of  its  depo- 
sitioDs,  but  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  during  which  man  has 
witnessed  and  actively  participated  in  the  struggle,  the  result  has 
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been  in  faTOiir>>r  Ihe  ocean,  the  area  of  the  whole  territorj  haTiog 
become  more  and  more  circumj^cribed  ;  natural  and  artificial  barrien 
having  given  way,  one  after  another,  and  many  hundred  thoosaod 
human  beings  having  perished  in  the  waves.^  —  p.  285. 

The  details  of  the  gradual  losses  sustained  on  this  coast, 
collected  by  Mr  Ljell  from  historical  documents,  and  the 
very  useful  researches  of  Van  Hoff,  including  the  prospect  of 
the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  peninsula  of  Denmark  to  an  island, 
by  the  rapid  invasions  of  the  sea  on  its  western  coast,  are  exeeed* 
ingly  curious  and  instructive,  but  we  cannot  pause  upon  them. 

Even  the  great  gulf  of  Mexico  itself  may  be  considered  as 
approaching  to  the  condition  of  a  vast  lagoon  ;  the  flat  projecting 
headlands  of  Yucatan  and  Florida  —  together  with  the  immense 
submarine  shoals  by  which  they  are  prolonged  two-thirds  of  the 
way,  at  least,  across  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  —  being  the  extre- 
mities of  the  vast  bar  which  is  in  process  of  formation  by  the 
action  of  the  great  intertropical  current.  This  powerful  stream, 
driven  by  the  tradewinds  across  the  Atlantic,  and  along  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  where  it  becomes  charged  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  Orinoco,  the  sweepings  of  half  the  South  American  conti- 
nent,  is  heaped  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  and  deposits  there 
most  of  its  suspended  matter,  escaping  laterally  through  the  canal 
of  Bahama,  with  a  fall  which  communicates  to  it  a  rapidity  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  Much  of  the  silt  received  by  the  gulf- 
stream  from  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  is  also  thrown  up  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  where  immense  tracts  of  new  and  prodigiously 
fertile  land  are  forming ;  much  also  is  left  in  the  Carribbean  sea, 
on  the  shores  of  Trinidad  and  Honduras,  which  are   annually 

! gaining  in  extent.  When  a  lagoon  has  been  entirely  separate 
rom  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  channel  kept  open  across 
the  bar  for  the  discharge  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it,  its  subse- 
quent filling  up  must  be  the  work  of  these  rivers  alone,  and  wiU 
proceed  more  or  less  slowly,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  bring  down.  Thus  the  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
th§  Po,  the  Nile,  and  those  of  Prussia,  the  coast  of  Languedoe, 
and  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  gulf  into  which  large  rivers 
enter,  are  rapidly  filling  up ;  while  many  others  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  which  receive  very  little  water  from  the 
land,  are  not  perceptibly  diminishing  in  area. 

Winds  often  assist  in  the  formation  and  increase  of  bars,  by 
drifting  the  sand  of  the  shore  up  to  higher  levels  than  it  would 
otherwise  attain,  and  sometimes  into  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, three  hundred  feet  or  more,  as  the  Dunes  of  the  north 
coast  of  France  and  Holland,  of  Norfolk,  Cornwall  and  Moray. 

But 
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Bat  unquestionably  the  greatest  example  of  the  transporting 
power  of  winds,  is  the  sand-Jlood  of  Africa,  which,  moving 
gradually  eastwards,  has  overwhelmed  all  the  lands  capable 
of  tillage  west  of  the  Nile,  unless  sheltered  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  threatens  ultimately  to  obliterate  the  rich  plain  of 
^gJP^*  '^  would  seem  that  the  formation  of  the  vast  central 
desert  of  Africa,  the  Zahara,  may  have  been  effected  through  the 
constant  westerly  winds  drifting  along  the  sands  which  are  thrown 
up  on  the  shallow  shore  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Blanco,  by  the 
powerful  and  dangerous  current  well  known  to  set  in  upon  it. 
The  time  required  for  so  apparently  trifling  a  power  to  over- 
whelm such  an  extensive  tract,  is  as  nothing  in  the  calendar  of 
Nature,  however  great  it  may  appear  when  measured  by  the 
standard  of  human  chronicles. 

The  fragmentary  matter  carried  away  by  marine  currents  and 
spread  widely  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  must  infinitely  exceed 
the  deposits  of  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  German  ocean,  which  is 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  detritus  swept  away  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  Britain,  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Maes,  Scheld, 
and  Elbe,  and  the  shores  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  is 
encumbered  .  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  sand-banks  and 
shoals,  as  appears  from  Mr  Stevenson's  detailed  and  very  curious 
survey.  ^  The  Dogger-bank  alone  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  the  principal  shoals  united  occupy  an  area 
equal  to  one-third  of  Great  Britain.'  Their  average  height  is 
seventy -eight  feet,  according  to  Mr  Stevenson  ;  so  that,  assuming 
them  to  be  uniformly  composed  to  this  depth  of  drift  matter,  they 
would  cover  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the  thickness 
of  twenty -eight  feet !  A  great  portion  of  these  banks  consists  of 
siliceous  sand  mixed  with  fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  ground 
down,  the  proportion  of  these  calcareous  matters  being  very 
great.  The  drift  carried  eastwards  by  the  great  current  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  deposited  on  the  shores  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
as  strata  of  stonCj  not  of  loose  materiak,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  the  streams  and  rivers 
which  here  flow  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Girard, 
one  of  the  savans  who  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  were  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  ancient  canal  of 
Amrou,  communicating  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  that 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  itself  is  merely  a  bar  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  this  current  and  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  two  seas  were 
formerly  united.*  It  is  certain  that  the  isthmus  is  daily  gaining 
in  width  by  the  accession  of  fresh  deposits  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

*  Descriptioo  de  TEgypte,  M^moires,  tcm.  i,  p.  S3. 
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Icebergs  are  probably  active  instruments  in  the  transportatioD 
of  gravel  and  rocks,  from  the  mountainous  shores  against  wbkh 
they  form  in  high  latitudes,  to  the  bottom  of  the  distant  seas 
where  the  ice  is  dissolved.  '  Scoresby  counted  five  hundred  ice- 
bergs in  latitude  69°  and  70"^  north.  Many  contained  strata 
of  earth  and  stone,  or  were  loaded  with  beds  of  rock  of  great 
thickness.'  Such  ice  islands,  before  they  are  melted,  have  been 
known  to  drift  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Azores,  and  from  the 
south  pole  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape. 

At  the  openings  of  large  inland  seas  into  the  ocean,  currents 
are  sometimes  produced  by  the  influx  or  efflux  of  water  to  main- 
tain its  uniformity  of  level,  when  deranged  through  the  supply  of 
the  basins  from  tributary  rivers  exceeding  or  falling  short  of  the 
drain  upon  them  from  evaporation.  The  Baltic  may  be  given  as 
an  instance  of  excessive,  the  Mediterranean  of  deficient,  supply. 
The  former  basin  discharges  its  redundancy  into  the  Gennan 
ocean,  through  the  Sound  ;  and  hence  it  is  very  inferior  in  salt- 
ness  to  most  seas.  In  the  north  of  the  guUf  of  Bothnia,  the 
water  is  nearly  fresh,  and  the  saltnessis  very  inconsiderable  where 
it  joins  the  Baltic.  The  Mediterranean,  on  the  contrary,  receives 
a  supply  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  an  equal  quantity  is  discharged  by  a 
counter-current  below ;  but  this  is  an  unncessary  and  unwarranted 
hypothesis.  The  Mediterranean  is,  from  this  cause,  Salter  than 
the  ocean  ;  and  as  it  receives  constant  accessions  of  salt  from  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  its  own  tributaries,  and  parts  with  none, 
what  becomes  of  the  excess  ?  Mr  Lyell  suggests,  that  in  the 
enormous  depths  of  the  central  parts  of  this  sea,  it  is  probablf 
precipitated,  *  on  the  grandest  scale,  in  continuous  masses  ofpure 
rock-salt,  extending,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  in  length.' 

Where  an  inland  basin  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
receives  more  water  than  it  loses  by  evaporation,  the  surplus  is 
discharged  by  a  river,  the  water  remaining  fresh,  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  lakes.  But,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  loss  by  eva- 
poration be,  under  such  circumstances,  uncompensated  by 
the  supply  from  tributary  streams,  it  is  clear  that  the  lake 
must  gradually  shrink,  and  its  area  become  contracted,  until 
an  equilibrium  is  attained  between  the  loss  and  supply  of  water. 
This  appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  Syria,  the 
Caspian,  Aral,  Van,  Urmia,  and  many  other  lakes  in  central 
Asia,  and  not  a  few  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  bodies  of  water, 
which  have  no  outlet,  are  equally  salt,  or  still  more  so  than  the 
sea,  and  generally  surrounded  by  Aat  plains  containing  numerous 
salt  lakes,  pools,  and  springs,  saline  incrustations,  beds  of  shells, 
and  other  marks  of  the  former  extension  of  the  inland  sea.    From 
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the  relations  of  Pallas  and  other  travellers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian,  it  seems  that  there  are  distinct  traces,  not  only  of 
this  sea  and  that  of  Aral  having  been  united,  and  covering  a  sur- 
face perhaps  four  or  five  times  their  present  area,  but  also  of 
their  communication  with  the  sea  of  Azof,  by  a  wide  strait 
which  still  exists  in  the  valley  of  the  Manytsch^  full  of  salt  pools 
and  bordered  by  waterworn  cliffs.  The  great  subsidence  of  the 
Caspian  is  further  proved  by  the  well-ascertained  fact  of  its  level 
being  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  Azof.  Since  earthquakes  are  still  not  unfrequent  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Caucasus,  it  is  possible  that  the  upheaving  of  part  of 
the  bed  of  these  straits  was  the  original  cause  of  the  separation 
of  this  great  inland  sea  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  conse- 
quent shrinking  to  its  present  dimensions,  just  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean itself  would  subside,  if  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  were  cut  oflF. 

The  more   probable  explanation,    however,   is,   the    sudden 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  by  the  formation  of  the 
channel  of  the  Dardanelles.     The  ancient  tradition,  preserved  by 
Strabo,  Strato,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  the   production  of  the 
Ogyg^si"  deluge,  by  the  bursting  of  this  barrier,  is  strongly  con- 
firmed, in  spite  of  the  opposition  it  has  met  with  from  Andreossy 
and  others,  by  the   physical   conformation   of  these   straits,  at 
their  opening  into  the  Black  Sea.     Both  coasts  are  there  formed 
of  shattered  and  dislocated  rocks  of  volcanic  conglomerate,  a  for- 
mation which,  from  its  incoherence,  might  be  expected  to  give 
way  readily  before  the  rush   of  a  debacle ;    while  its  volcanic 
origin  points  out  the  extreme  probability  of  an  earthquake  having 
first  opened  a   passage,    which  the   outbursting   waters  subse- 
quently enlarged.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the 
numerous  tourists  whom    Europe,  and  especially  England,  has 
since  the  peace  annually  sent  forth,  to  stare  at  the  minarets  of 
Constantinople,   and  swim   across  the  Hellespont,  should  have 
contributed  any  information  on  the  geology  or  physical  geography 
of  that  country,  which  might  help  to  determine  this  interesting 
problem.     If  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  has  ever  been  perma- 
nently higher  than  it  is  now,  traces  of  its  former  level  should  be 
found  in  beds  of  shingle,  shells,  and  the  perforations  of  litophagi, 
along  the  European  or  Asiatic  coasts.     That  little  or  no  such  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  collected,  is  much  more  probably  owing  to 
its  never  having  been  looked  for,  than  to  its  non-existence.  Whe- 
ther this  theory  be  true  or  not,  it  serves  at  least  to  show  that  pro- 
digious alterations  in  physical  geography,  and  apparent  revolu- 
tions, afiecting  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  may  be 
rationally  accounted  for,  not  only  by  existing  causes,  but  by  some 
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BO  trifling,  as  at  first  sight  to  appear  incapable  of  producing  any 
but  equally  trifling  eSiects,  and  should  put  us  still  more  on  our 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  invent  extraordinary  causes  for  such 
revolutions. 

*  It  follows,'  says  Mr  Lyell,  *  from  ihe  observations  we  have  made 
on  the  renorating  power  of  marine  currents,  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  globe,  continuous  formations  are  now  accumulated  over  immense 
spaces  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  materials  undoobtedlj  must 
vary  in  different  regions,  yet  for  thousands  of  miles  they  may  often 
retain  some  common  characters,  and  be  simultaneously  in  progress 
throughout  a  space  stretching  30^  of  latitude  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, from  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  for  example,  to  those  of  the 
Mississippi  —  as  far  as  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Iceland.  At  the 
same  time,  great  coral  reefs  are  growing  around  the  West  India 
islands ;  and  in  some  parts,  streams  of  lava  are  occasionally  flowing 
into  the  sea,  which  become  covered  again,  in  the  intervals  between 
eruptions,  with  other  beds  of  corals.  The  various  rocks,  therefore, 
stratified  and  unstratified,  now  forming  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
may  occupy,  perhaps,  far  greater  areas  than  any  group  of  our  ancient 
secondary  series  which  has  yet  been  traced  through  Europe.'  —  p.  310. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  aqueous  agents  of  change 
now  operating  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Mr  Lyell  proceeds  to 
consider  those  of  an  igneous  character,  namely,  volcanos  and 
earthquakes.  These,  indeed,  though  it  may  be  advisable  to 
divide  them,  for  the  sake  of  classification,  are  closely  united  in 
nature,  earthquakes  being  usually  followed  by  eruptions  from 
either  a  new  or  some  neighbouring  volcano ;  and  no  volcanic 
eruption  of  any  magnitude  taking  place  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  earthquakes,  which  seem  to  be  merely  vibrations  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  when  rent  and  upheaved  by  the  expansion  of 
the  volcanic  matter,  struggling  to  find  a  vent.  After  an  issue  has 
been  formed,  and  so  long  as  it  keeps  suflBciently  open  to  allow 
of  an  easy  habitual  or  occasional  discharge,  the  convulsions  of  the 
neighbouring  soil  are  of  a  mild  and  harmless  character.  But, 
where  a  volcanic  vent  is  wanting,  or  has  been  long  obstructed  by 
the  accumulation  and  hardening  of  the  ejected  matters,  the  shocks, 
when  they  occur  at  last,  are  proportionately  violent  and  destruc- 
tive ;  so  that  it  is  not  without  justice  that  habitual  volcanos 
have  been  called  the  safety-valves  of  those  districts  which  ^re  at 
present  liable  to  subterranean  convulsions.  The  geographical 
extent  of  such  tracts  is  very  great,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  them  to  Mr  Lyell,  and  the  works  of  Hoff  and  others.  AU 
we  can  afford  space  for  on  this  interesting  subject  is  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  laws  which  appear  to  determine  the 
development  of  subterranean  energy,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  it  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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The  number  of  principal  volcanos  known  to  be  occasionally 
in  eruption  is  upwards  of  two  hundred ;  —  but  thousands  of  moun- 
tains of  similar  form  and  structure,  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
(geologically  speaking)  exceedingly  recent  activity,  are  scattered 
around  and  between  them,  the  fires  of  which,  though  to  ail  ap- 
pearance slumbering,  are  likely  in  many  instances  to  break  forth 
again,  since  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  the  renewal  of 
eruptions  from  volcanic  hills  which  had  never  been  in  activity 
within  the  range  of  tradition.  The  subterranean  fire  is  observed 
to  shift  its  outward  development  capriciously  from  one  point  to 
another,  occasionally  returning  again  to  its  earlier  vents,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  some  of  which  we  are  probably  not  yet 
acquainted,  but  which  seem  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  accumula- 
tions both  of  congealed  lava  and  ejected  fragments,  by  which 
every  habitual  vent  tends  continually  to  block  up  its  channels  of 
discharge.  One  remarkable  law  characterizes  the  geographical 
distribution  of  points  of  volcanic  eruption ;  namely,  that  they 
almost  invariably  occur  in  linear  trains^  stretching  in  some  cases 
across  a  third  of  the  globe.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  which, 
beginning  in  the  south  of  Chili,  or  rather  at  Cape  Horn,  if  we 
believe  the  reports  of  burning  mountains  in  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia,  runs  northwards  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  through  the 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  thence  across  the  provinces  of 
Paste,  Popayan,  Guatimala,  Nicaragua,  and  the  plateau  of 
Mexico,  up  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  the  west  coast  of  North  America  were  explored,  we 
should  probably  find  this  linear  series  of  volcanos  prolonged  in 
that  direction  to  unite  with  the  yet  more  remarkable  train  which 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Cook's  Harbour,  threads  the  whole 
length  of  the  Aleutian  Isles  in  an  easterly  direction  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  miles,  then  turns  southwards,  and  pursues  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  between  aixty  and  seventy  degrees  of 
latitude,  through  Kamskatchka,  the  Kurile,  Japanese,  Loochoo, 
Philippine  isles,  and  the  Moluccas,  where  it  branches  off  in 
different  directions  towards  the  east  and  north-west.  One  line 
traverses  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  turns  northwards  through  the 
Andaman  isles  to  the  west  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava ;  the 
other  is  prolonged  across  New  Guinea  into  the  Polynesian 
archipelago,  which  seems  to  be  one  vast  theatre  of  igneous 
action,  the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  islands  being 
formed  of  coralline  reefs,  interstratified  with  or  based  upon  vol- 
canic rocks.  Throughout  the  two  great  lines  we  have  noticed, 
i^hich,  if  they  prove,  as  we  suspect,  to  be  continuous  with  each 
other,  will  be  longer  than  the  whole  circunkfwence  of  the  globe, 
not  only  are  there  a  vast  number  of  volcanic  apertures,  which, 
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within  the  last  few  years,  have  been  in  eruption,  but  the  inteinls 
are  filled  by  strings  of  eminences  evidently  produced  by  similar 
phenomena,  all  of  which  have  been,  and  many  no  doubt  will 
again  be,  habitually  active.  Sometimes  points  of  eruptioo  are 
collected  in  groups,  as  those  of  Iceland,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
Azores ;  but  as  these  are  uniformly  insular,  and  only,  in  fact,  the 
aummits  of  a  group  of  submarine  volcanic  mountains,  we  canoot 
be  certain  that  they  do  not  form  a  part,  the  inosculations  pro- 
bably, of  one  or  more  lengthened  trains,  continued  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  and  not  yet  raised  above  its  surface. 

The  cause  of  the  conical  figure  so  characteristic  of  a  volcanic 
mountain  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  an  ordinary  eruption.     When  the  expansion  of 
a  subterranean  mass  of  lava  has  rent  the  overlying  crust  of  rocka, 
the  liquid  matter  boils  up  those  parts  of  the  fissure  which  offer 
least  resistance  :  and,  as  it  approaches  the  atmosphere,  discharges 
enormous  bubbles  of  elastic  fluid,  chiefly  steam,  which  project 
into  the  air  showers  of  red-hot  lava  and  fragments  torn  from 
the  sides  of  the    crevice   through  which  they  escape.    These 
ejected    matters,   on    falling,    accumulate    round   the    opening 
into  a  circular  bank,  which,  by  the  continuance  of  the  process, 
becomes  a  truncated  cone,  with  an  internal  funnel*     This  is  the 
common  form  of  a  volcanic  oowe,  thrown  up  by  the  explosions 
of  a  single  eruption.     If  lava  flows  from  the  same  orifice,  afl^ 
the  formation  of  the  cone,  it  breaks  down  the  side ;  if  hejwt^ 
the  cone  is  often  raised  upon  the  hardened  surface  of  the  li^^^' 
current,  which  flows  underneath,  in   a   sort   of  canal,  without 
damaging  the  bank  above.     Should  subsequent  eruptions  take 
place  on  the  same  point,  the  hillock  becomes  more  complicated 
in  its  structure,  but  the  conical  form  is  still  preserved  with  suffi- 
cient regularity,  the  ejected  matters  mantling  round  the  outside  of 
the  hill,  and  the  lava,  which  pours  over  the  lips  of  the  crater,  or 
forces  its  way  through  crevices  in  the  sides  of  the  cone,  harden- 
ing into  massive  ribs  or  coatings,  by  which  its  bulk  is  at  the  same 
time  increased,  and  a  durable  skeleton  supplied.     After  repeated 
eruptions  from  the  same  opening,  the  simple  cone  becomes  ib 
this  way  enlarged  into  the  volcanic  mountain. 

Vague  and  incorrect  ideas  are  often  attached  to  what  is  called 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Some  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
every  volcano  must  at  all  times  have  a  crater — confounding  it  with 
the  vent  of  the  erupted  matter,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a 
narrow  crevice,  and,  being  filled  up  by  the  products  of  the  erup- 
tion, is  not  easily  to  be  discovered  afterwards*  A  crater  is  the 
cupj-shaped  hollow  left  by  the  repeated  explosions  of  elastic  fluids 
which  usually,  but  not  always,  accompany  the  emiasion  oi  l»v* 
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from  a  crevice,  and  often  occur  without  any  overflow  of  lava. 
The  crater  of  a  simple  cone,  formed  of  fragmentary  matter  alone, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hollow  inverted  cone,  circumscribed  by  the 
talus  of  debris  heaped  up  round  the  vent.  But,  in  volcanic  moun- 
tains, after  explosions  of  paroxysmal  violence,  the  whole  solid  ^ 
centre  of  the  mountain  is  often  blown  into  the  air,  and  its  contents 
scattered  over  the  outer  slopes,  or  worn  to  powder  by  repeated 
ejection,  and  carried  by  winds  to  vast  distances.  The  crater  left 
by  such  an  irruption  is  a  deep  and  often  wide  cavity,  bordered  by 
abrupt  rocky  precipices,  in  which  sections  are  exposed  of  the 
successively-accumulated  beds  that  form  the  substance  of  the 
mountain.  Such  a  crater  is  wholly  different  in  appearance  from 
the  smooth-sided  and  regularly-sloping  funnel  of  a  simple  cone. 
The  former  deserve  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  craters  of 
paroxysmal  explosion.  Nor  are  they  broken  through  volcanic 
mountains  alone,  but  not  unfrequently  through  granite  or  stratified 
rocks,  which  may  be  seen  surrounding  them  in  steep  escarpments, 
and  supporting  the  fragments  of  those  rocks  and  scoriae  thrown 
out*  The  width  of  a  crater  seems  to  depend  on  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes  of  vapour  discharged  at  once,  and  does  not  always  corre- 
spond with  the  quantity  of  matter  ejected,  or  the  duration  of  the 
eruption.  After  the  formation  of  a  crater  of  great  size,  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  succeeding  eruptions,  from  the  same 
central  vent,  only  throw  up  secondary  cones  and  lava  streams  at 
the  bottom  of  this  gulph,  which,  accumulating  on  one  another, 
by  degrees  fill  it  up  entirely.  At  this  time  the  volcanic  mountain 
may  exhibit  no  crater  at  all ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent  condition  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanos.  But  the  weight 
and  coherence  of  these  accumulations  over  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano seem,  by  repressing,  to  increase  its  latent  energy ;  and  it 
often  again  bursts  forth  in  a  paroxysm  of  explosions,  which  blow 
off  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  leave  a  fresh  central 
cavity,  of  proportionate  dimensions,  sometimes  several  miles  in 
diameter.  Almost  every  volcanic  mountain,  habitually  eruptive, 
is  thus  undergoing^  a  succession  of  destructions  and  repairs  ;  and 
none  could  belter  illustrate  this  general  law  than  Vesuvius  during 
the  past  century.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult 
Hamilton's  plates  and  relations,  will  trace  the  process  we  have 
described  several  times  repeated,  up  to  the  publication  of  his  woric. 
The  last  phenomenon,  described  by  him,  was  the  paroxysmal 
eruption  of  1794,  which  gutted  the  cone,  and  left  a  vast  crater, 
three  miles  in  circumference.  This  cavity  was  gradually  filled  by 
the  falling  in  of  its  sides,  and  the  subsequent  minor  eruptions 
from  that  time  to  1832,  when  a  high  convexity  had  replaced  the 
hollow  on  the  summit  of  the  cone.    In  October  of  that  year,  an 
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eruption  occurred,  accompanied  bj  explosions  of  great  yiolence, 
which  lasted  twenty  days,  and  once  more  hollowed  out  the  cone, 
leaving  a  crater  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  two  thousand  feet  deep. 
Since  that  time,  fresh  eruptions  have  been  going  on  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crater  :  a  secondary  cone  is  thrown  up  there,  and 
produces  lava  and  scoriae,  which  already  have  half  filled  the  grett 
crater. 

The  cliff-range  of  Somma,  which  half  encircles  the  upper 
cone  of  Vesuvius,  is,  without  doubt,  the  remaining  segment  of  the 
walls  of  the  vast  crater  produced  by  the  explosions  of  79  a.  d., 
which  entombed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  beneath  the  fragments 
of  the  shattered  mountain.  We  have  no  room  to  dwell  on  the 
proofs  of  this  fact,  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr  Lyell's  work,  and 
those  to  which  he  refers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such 
segments  of  ancient  craters  encircling  the  recent  and  smaller  vol- 
canic cones.  We  may  instance  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  which  rises 
from  the  circular  cliflFs  of  Cahorra  ;  Santorini,  which  surrounds  the 
New  and  Little  Kameni ;  Barren  island  ;  the  volcano  of  Bourbon, 
which  is  environed  on  one  side  by  two  successive  semicircular 
.ranges  of  cliffs,  one  older  than  the  other;  Etna,  whose  highest 
cone  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  remains  of  a  circular  crater,  several 
miles  in  diameter,  known  to  have  been  produced  in  1444  — and 
many  others  might  be  added. 

We  must  here  advert  to  a  strange  notion  brought  forward  by  some 
continental  geologists  of  high  celebrity  —  we  allude  to  the  great 
names  of  Humboldt  and  Yon  Buch.  They  choose  to  attribute  to 
such  outer  cone  and  crater  a  mode  of  formation  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  internal  cone  and  crater  which  thejse  environ.  They 
admit  that  in  figure,  composition,  and  structure,  the  two  are  iden- 
tical ;  but,  while  they  allow  the  alternate  beds  of  lava  and  fragmen- 
tary matter,  which  compose  the  inner  cone,and  dip  away  on  all  sides 
from  the  central  axis,  at  an  angle  of  about  25°,  to  have  assumed 
that  disposition  from  the  mode  of  formation  we  have  described,  the 
productions  of  one  eruption  after  another  moulding  themselves  on 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  cone  first  thrown  up,  yet  they  insist  on  resort- 
ing to  a  different  cause  for  the  like  disposition  of  the  similar  beds  in 
the  outer  cone !  —  and  this,  though  it  often  happens  that  the  first 
contains,  like  Vesuvius  at  the  present  moment,  a  iMrd  cone, 
formed  in  the  interior  of  its  crater,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  two 
outer  ones ;  so  that,  if  a  difference  of  size  is  alone  to  warrant  a 
different  origin,  the  second  cone  ought,  also,  to  be  referred  to  a 
separate  cause  from  that  of  the  one  it  contains.  It  might  as  well  be 
argued  that  the  different  pieces  of  a  turner's  nest  of  boxes  could  not 
have  been  produced  from  the  same  lathe,  or  by  the  same  process. 
Smitten^  however,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  love  of  variety,  M. 
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Von  Buch  and  bis  followers  consider  the  beds,  composing  the 
outer  cones,  to  have  been  deposited  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  then  raised,  in  a  regular  manner,  ail  round  the  central 
volcano,  by  the  force  of  its  eruptions.  Mr  Lyell,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  rejects  this  most  uncalled-for  theory.  He  asks,  very  perti- 
nently, for  an  observed  instance  of  such  upheaving  in  any  of  the 
numerous  recorded  eruptions  :  or  for  a  single  example  of  strata, 
other  than  voloinic,  elevated  in  this  symmetrical  way  round  a  vol- 
cano. The  whole  of  our  continents  are  now  allowed  by  geologists, 
and  by  none  more  readily  than  Von  Buch,  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  subterranean  action  :  vast  numbers 
ofvolcanosbave  burst  through,  and  are  still  surrounded  by,  tertiary 
and  secondary  rocks ;  but  where  is  there  found  anything  like 
a  cone  and  internal  crater,  formed  of  limestones  or  sandstones 
with  a  quftqu&versal  dip  ?  If,  having  observed  the  formation 
of  a  cone  and  crater,  like  that  of  Vesuvius,  going  on  before 
our  eyes,  by  a  simple,  intelligible,  and  obvious  process,  we 
are  called  on  to  believe  that  the  precisely  analogous  cone  and 
crater  of  Somma,  merely  because  of  its  greater  size  (though  this 
is  a  trifle  to  some  recent  cones  and  craters  lately  formed  in  the 
Indian  archipelago),  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  different  and 
wholly  unexampled  process —  a  pure  effort  of  imagination,  invented 
for  the  occasion  — there  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  analogical  reasoning 
on  the  modus  operandi  of  nature.  The  theory  is  equally  prepos- 
terous when  examined  in  detail,  for  which  we  have  no  space,  and 
scents  its  German  extraction.  We  should  be  more  surprised 
by  the  general  acquiescence  it*has  met  with  amongst  the  conti- 
nental geologists,  and,  we  believe,  in  this  country  likewise,  had 
we  not  been  taught,  by  the  previous  propagation  of  the  Wemerian 
mania,  that  the  contagion  of  a  doctrine  is  often  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  simplicity  ' 
of  common  causes,  and  the  rules  of  sound  induction.  We  beg 
those  who  are  converts  to  the  theory  of  Erhebungs-crattrey  or 
crateres  de  souUvementf  to  read  Mr  Lyell's  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  while  we  take  leave  to  substitute,  for  these  phrases,  that  of 
^  craters  of  paroxysmal  explosion,'  which  sufficiently  explains  the 
origin  to  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  them.  Hum- 
boldt's hypothesis,  as  to  the  plain  of  Jorullo  having  been  raised 
by  inflation  from  below,  like  a  bladder,  (four  square  miles  in 
extent !)  is  a  similar  extravagance,  long  since  refuted,  the  facts 
being  in  ^complete  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  volcanic 
agency  ;  and,  on  this  point  likewise,  we  are  pleased  to  find  Mr 
Lyell  range  himself  on  the  side  of  existing  analogies. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  appear  how  incorrect  is  the 
popular  notion  that,  in  every  eruption,  the  crater  of  a  volcano  is 
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filled  to  the  brim  with  lava,  which  pours  thence  over  the  outer 
slope.  The  violent  explosions  of  a  single  eruption  occasionally 
blow  nearly  the  whole  mountain  into  the  air,  leaving  only  its  skirts 
as  a  low  truncated  cone,  surrounding  a  basin,  several  miles  id 
diameter.  After  such  a  paroxysm,  hundreds  of  eruptions  may  take 
place  within  this  vast  crater  before  it  is  filled,  and  a  new  mountain 
reared  in  place  of  the  old  one.  We  may  mention  here  that  we  are 
very  sceptical  as  to  the  accounts  received,  from  popular  report,  of 
the  sinking  in  of  volcanic  mountains  during  eruptions.  We  know 
the  ordinary  course  to  be  that  they  are  blown  outwards,  and  their 
fragments  scattered  on  all  sides  by  the  violence  of  the  aeriform 
explosions,  which  sometimes  continue  for  weeks,  and  reduce  the 
wreck  of  the  mountain  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  the  winds 
bear  off  to  enormous  distances.  Nor  do  we  recollect  any  relation 
of  the  disappearance  of  a  mountain,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
cavity,  perhaps  a  lake  (as  the  Peak  of  Timor,  destroyed  in  1637, 
Papandayang,  in  Java,  1772),  without  the  accompaniment  of 
tremendous  discharges  of  fragmentary  matter,  which  is  described 
as  covering  the  whole  face  of  the  country  around,  to  a  distance 
sometimes  of  hundreds^ of  miles  :  from  which  circumstances  we 
conclude  that  the  bulk  of  the  mountain  was  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  by  repeated  explosions,  not  that  it  fell  in; 
though  it  is  natural  that  the  inhabitants,  finding  on  their  return  a 
deep  cavity  in  place  of  a  mountain,  should  imagine  it  the  effect  of 
subsidence  rather  than  explosion.  In  fact,  all  the  phenomena  of 
volcanos  tend  to  show  their  origin  in  a  mass  of  matter,  confined 
at  an  intense  temperature,  and  struggling  to  escape;  and,  there* 
fore,  make  it  \ery  improbable  that  any  vast  subterranean  caverns 
can  exist,  into  which  the  mountain  could  be  precipitated.  That 
the  cliffs,  surrounding  a  deep  crater,  occasionally  fall  inwards 
during  earthquakes,  so  as  to  soften  their  declivity,  and  truncate  the 
mountain  at  a  lower  point,  is  very  true,  and  this  has  probably 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  stories  as  to  theengulphing  of  mountains. 
The  appearances  of  the  volcano  of  Kirauea,  in  Owhyhee,  described 
by  Mr  Ellis,  are  very  peculiar,  but  afford  no  countenance  to  the 
idea  of  subterranean  cavities.  It  seems  that  some  vast  and  ancient 
crater  of  this  mountain  has  been  nearly  filled  witB  a  sort  of  bath, 
or  pool,  of  liquid  lava,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  crust  forms,  but  as 
£ast  as  fresh  lava  wells  up  from  below,  the  crust  is  broken  through 
by  minor  eruptions.  As  this  mass  of  lava  rose  in  the  crater,  the 
weight  of  its  increasing  column  has,  at  intervals,  burst  a  lateral 
crevice  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  through  which  the  reservoir 
of  lava  has  been  tapped  of  its  excess,  and  circular  subsidences 
been  successively  formed  in  the  crust  above. —  the  broken  edges  of 
which  form  a  series  of  terraced  ledges,  at  different  heights,  sor- 
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rouodiDg  the  present  hollow.  This  is  a  remarkable,  but  very 
intelligible,  variation  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  their  known  laws  of  operation. 

Immense  volumes  of  aqueous  vapours  are  evolved  from  a  crater 
during  eruptions,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  discharge  of  lava 
and  scoriae  has  ceased.  They  are  condensed  in  the  cold  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  volcanic  peak,  and  heavy  rains  are  often 
caused,  even  in  countries  where,  undt;r  other  circumstances,  rain 
is  unknown.  Falling  on  a  surface  which  the  eruption  has  thickly 
coated  with  fine  ashes  and  loose  fragments  of  all  sizes,  the  rains 
sweep  them  along  in  a  flood  of  mud  and  stones,  which  often  does 
far  more  mischief  than  the  ignited  lava  or  earthquakes,  and  deposit 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  massive  beds  of  conglomerate.  If 
snow  covers  the  cone,  still  more  extensive  deluges  are  produced 
through  its  sudden  melting  by  contact  with  the  red-hot  lava. 
Etna,  as  might  be  expected,  presents  many  traces  of  such  floods ; 
but  it  is  in  Iceland  that  they  are  exhibited  on  the  most  powerful 
scale.  Conglomerates  of  immense  extent  and  thickness  have  been 
spread  in  this  manner  within  a  late  period,  over  the  plains  at  the 
base  of  Hecla.  On  Etna  itself  a  thick  bed  of  solid  ice  has  lately 
been  found  under  an  ancient  current  of  lava.  It  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  a  coating  of  sand  and  scoriae,  the  best  possible  non- 
conductors of  heat,  may  enable  snow  to  bear  a  stream  of  red-hot 
lava  over  it  without  being  melted.  It  is  probable,  that  in  Iceland 
the  circumstance  has  been  often  repeated,  and  we  may  expect  to 
find  glaciers  alternating  there  with  beds  of  lava  and  volcanic  con- 
glomerate. 

One  continuous  eruption  will  frequently  throw  up  a  number 
of  simple  cones.  Every  considerable  eruption  is  described  as 
commencing  with  the  splitting  of  the  solid  ground,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crevice  prolonged  sometimes  many  miles.  The  ex- 
plosions, as  well  as  the  lava  streams,  then  break  out  from  one,  or 
from  several  points  on  this  great  crack.  Thus,  in  the  eruption 
of  Etna  in  1811,  seven  cones  were  successively  thrown  up  in  a 
line  from  the  summit  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In 
1636,  twelve  mouths  opened  one  below  the  other,  and  threw  out 
lava  and  scoriae.  In  1669,  the  whole  flank  of  the  mountain 
was  split  open,  a  wide  fissure  showing  itself,  twelve  miles  in 
length,  from  the  top  half  way  to  the  base.  This  crevice  is 
figured  in  the  old  engravings  of  Etna,  and  is  reported  to  have 
emitted  a  vivid  light,  showing  it  to  be  filled  to  some  height  with 
incandescent  lava.  Two  cones  were  formed  upon  it.  These 
circumstances  are  not  confined  to  the  flanks  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain, but  take  place  equally  when  the  eruption  breaks  through 
horizontal  strata.    In  1730,  the  island  of  Lancerote,  one  of  the 
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Canaries,  was  split  bj  longitudiDal  fissures  nuuiing  the  nMe 
length  of  the  island,  from  which  so  much  matter  was  discharged 
during  five  successive  years,  as  formed  thirty  cones,  some  of  then 
six  hundred  feet  high,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  lin 
nearly  the  entire  island.  The  eruption  of  Jorullo,  in  1759,  threw 
up  six  cones  upon  one  line  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  plain.  Thit 
of  Skapta  Jokul,  in  178S,  was  accompanied  by  the  outburst  of 
three  copious  sources  of  lava  in  the  plain,  stretching  from  the  toot 
of  that  mountain,  about  eight  miles  apart ;  while  a  fourth,  on  t 
continuation  of  the  same  line,  but  beneath  the  sea,  created  a  new 
island,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  iin 
produced  by  the  three  inland  vents  alone  covered  a  space  of  mu 
thotisand  square  milesy  with  ^  thick  mass  of  solid  rock.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  volcanic  cones  of  Auvergne  and  the  Ydty, 
some  hundreds  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  linear  chain,  were  tbe 
product  of  continuous  eruptions.  Such  lengthened  subterraoetn 
fissures  do  not  always  show  themselves  on  the  surface,  the  loose 
earth  sinking  into,  and  concealing  them  ;  and  hence  partial  sub- 
sidences are  usually  observed  along  the  line  of  volcanic  orifiees. 
Nor  are  they  in  general  opened  at  once  throughout  their  whole 
length,  but  prolonged  by  degrees,  the  first  orifices  becoming  ob- 
structed by  the  ejections  and  the  consolidation  of  lava,  so  as  to 
cause  others  to  be  burst  in  succession  along  the  line  of  the  origintl 
cleft.  Analogy  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  linear  arrangemefit 
of  the  principal  vents  in  a  volcanic  train  or  system,  even  when 
they  stretch  across  half  the  globe,  is  owing  to  the  same  geoend 
cause  as  that  of  the  secondary  apertures,  tbe  creation,  namely,  of 
a  fissure  through  the  crust  of  the  globe.  The  law  already  notiiced, 
that  the  neighbouring  volcanos  of  a  train  or  group  are  found  in 
activity  by  turns,  the  one  serving  for  a  time  as  a  vent  for  the 
energy  of  the  whole  district,  is  as  true  on  the  small  as  on  the  large 
scale,  and  is  shown  from  a  great  body  of  concurrent  facts,  to  have 
prevailed  in  ages  preceding  any  historical  records  of  eruptions,  as 
well  as  since. 

Mr  Lyell  very  properly  draws  attention  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  new  rock  produced  at  once  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe  by  single  eruptions.  That  of  Skapta  Jokul,  for  instanee, 
already  mentioned,  discharged  two  streams  of  lava  in  opposite 
directions,  one  of  forty  ^  the  other  ^i^y  miles  in  length,  and  averag- 
ing eleven  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 
The  fragmentary  matter  ejected  at  the  same  time,  and  carried 
down  the  slopes  of  the  volcano  by  deluges  of  rain,  must  have  been 
of  proportionate  magnitude.  This  example  alone  invalidates  the 
assuniption  that  the  igneous  forces  have  been  impaired  and 
enfeebled  in  latter  times.     It  would  be  most  diflBcuIt  to  point  out 
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a  mass  of  igneous  origin  of  ancient  date,  distinctly  referrible  to  a 
single  eruption,  which  would  rival  in  volume  the  matter  poured 
out  by  Skapta  Jokul  in  1783. 

Rocks  produced  by  subaqueous  volcanic  orifices,  apparently 
differ,  but  little  frouKsuch  as  are  thrown  out  in  the  open  air*  Both 
the  lavas  and  conglomerates  will  probably  spread  over  flatter 
surfaces,  through  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fluid,  and  the 
constant  levelling  process  going  on  below  the  sea  by  the  action 
of  tides  and  currents.  They  will  also  be  interstratified  occa- 
sionally with  coral  beds  and  calcareous  sandstones;  and  infil- 
trations will  frequently  render  the  cellular  parts  of  the  lava 
amygdaloidal.  Conglomerates,  in  particular,  may  be  expected  to 
take  the  form  rather  of  flat  beds,  than  of  the  conical  hills  produced 
in  the  open  air,  being  broken  down  and  dispersed  by  the  waves 
and  currents  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  surface* 
Many,  indeed,  of  the  volcanic  islands,  recorded  as  having  been 
thrown  up  above  the  sea  level,  shortly  after  disappeared  under 
the  shock  of  the  waves.  Those  that  have  resisted  effectually 
are  found  to  possess  a  solid  frame-work  of  lava,  supporting  or 
defending  the  loose  fragmentary  materials.  Nor  is  there  any  com- 
moner feature  in  volcanic  archipelagos,  than  rocks  or  islands  com- 
posed of  a  massive  bed  of  lava,  having  the  inclination  of  2CP  or 
S(y,  usual  in  lava  streams,  that  have  flowed  down  the  outer'  side 
of  a  cone,  while  every  trace  of  the  cone  itself  and  its  crater  has 
vanished. 

Next  in  order,  our  author  discusses  the  changes  effected  by 
earthquakes.  These  are  principally  alterations  in  the  superficial 
levels,  and  the  production  of  crevices  in  solid  strata.  Unfortu- 
nately the  relations  of  earthquakes  are  usually  confined  to  the 
damage  sustained  by  towns  or  villages,  and  little  notice  is  taken 
of  phenomena  interesting  only  to  the  naturalist.  Moreover,  the 
extent  of  alterations  in  level  can  hardly  be  ascertained  at  all, 
except  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  which  supplies  a  stationary  base 
from  whence  to  measure  the  change.  Mr  Lyell  has,  however, 
collected  a  sufiicient  number  of  well-authenticated  facts,  to  prove 
that  both  subsidence  and  elevation,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
occasionally  accompany  earthquakes.  The  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  is  the  well-known  elevation,  in  1821,  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Chili,  through  a  space  of  above  one  hundred  miles,  to  a  height 
of  from  three  to  four  feet  along  the  shore,  and,  according  to  all 
appearance,  much  more  at  some  distance  inland.  Older  terraces 
of  shingle  and  shells  range  along  the  same  coast  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet,  showing  the  land  to  have  been  raised  that  much  above 
the  sea  by  preceding  shocks  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  earth- 
quake of  the  Caraccas  in  1812  is  described  as  terrific.     Th0 
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aurface  undulated  like  a  boiling  liquid,  producing  all  the  effeetfl  of 
sea-sickness.  Enormous  rocks  were  detached  from  the  moun- 
tains, one  of  which,  Silia,  lost  three  hundred  feet  of  its  height. 
The  year  before,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was  similarly  con- 
vulsed. The  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  rose  in  great  waves  ; 
and  when  they  reached  a  certain  fearful  height,  the  surface  burst, 
and  volumes  of  water,  sand,  and  coal,  the  materials  of  the  soil, 
were  discharged  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more*  The 
chasms  were  all  parallel,  and  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
{the  direction  of  the  Mleghany  chain  which  borders  the  basin  of  ths 
Mississippi)f  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  saved  themselves  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  felling  tall  trees,  laying  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  crevices,  and  stationing  themselves 
upon  them.  The  effects  of  the  earthquakes  of  Calabria,  from 
1783  to  1786,  have  been  related  more  in  detail  than  those  of  any 
similar  phenomena,  and  Mr  Lyell  adds  many  observations  of  bis 
own  on  the  traces  of  sudden  and  violent  change  still  apparent  on 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil,  of  course, 
nust  greatly  influence  the  effects  of  earthquakes.  In  this  instance 
'  it  was  composed  of  marly  and  argillaceous  strata  of  the  sub-Apeo- 
nine  formation,  full  of  recent  Mediterranean  shells.  The  crevices 
which  opened  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  admitting  all 
the  surface  water  to  these  beds,  they  became  partially  fluid,  the 
eonsequence  of  which,  coupled  with  the  continued  movement  of 
the  earth,  was  the  slipping  and  sliding  about  of  hills  and  rocks  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Vineyards,  olive  grounds,  and  even 
houses,  were  moved  unharmed  to  distances  in  some  instances 
measured  in  miles.  Valleys  were  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of 
their  sides,  above  fifty  lakes  were  formed, and  innumerable  fissures, 
ravines,  and  faults.  In  short,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
was  so  tossed  about,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  the  surviv- 
ing inhabitants. 

^  It  18  impossible  for  the  ^eolog^ist  to  consider  attentively  the  effect 
of  this  single  earthquake  of  1783,  and  to  look  forward  to  the  altera- 
tions in  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  to  which  a  continoed 
series  of  such  movements  will  hereafter  give  rise,  without  perceiving 
that  the  formation  of  valleys  by  running  water  can  never  be  under- 
stood, if  we  consider  the  question  independently  of  the  agency  of 
earthquakes.  Rivers  do  not  begin  to  act,  as  some  seem  to  imagine, 
when  a  country  is  already  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bat 
while  it  is  rising  or  sinking  by  successive  movements.  Some  specula- 
tors, indeed,  who  are  as  prodigal  of  violence  as  they  are  thrifty  of  time, 
may  suppose  that  Calabria  '^  rose  like  an  exhalation"  from  the  deep, 
after  the  manner  of  Milton's  Pandemonium.  But  such  an  hypothesis 
will  deprive  them  of  that  peculiar  removing  force  required  to  forma 
regular  system  of  deep  and  wide  valleys,  for  time  is  essential  to  the 
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operatioo.  Landslips  mast  be  cleared  away  in  the  intervals  between 
sabterranean  movements,  otherwise  fallen  masses  will  serve  as  but- 
tresses to  the  precipitous  cliffs  bordering  a  valley,  so  that  the  succeed- 
ing earthquake  will  be  unable  to  exert  its  lull  poster.  Barriers  must 
be  worn  through  and  swept  away,  and  steep  or  overhanging  cliflfo 
again  left  without  support,  before  another  shock  can  take  effect  in  the 
same  manner.'  —  p.  431. 

The  sea  shares  in  the  agitation  of  the  solid  earth.  Ships  feel 
every  shock  as  if  they  had  struck  on  a  shoal,  and  loose  articles 
lying  on  their  decks  are  often  thrown  several  feet  into  the  air, 
showing  the  violence  of  the  upward  movement  communicated  to 
the  water.  The  sea  often  deserts  the  coast,  and  returns  imme- 
diately in  a  terrific  wave  (that  of  Lisbon  and  the  coast  of  Spain 
in  1755  was  fifty  feet  high),  which  sweeps  over  the  shore,  and 
roust  leave  lasting  traces  of  its  devastating  power.  It  is  probably 
caused  by  the  sudden  upheaving  of  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise  a  body  of  water 
over  the  elevated  part,  its  momentum  carrying  it  much  above  the 
level  it  would  afterwards  assume,  and  causing  a  draught  or  re- 
ceding of  the  water  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  immediately 
followed  by  the  return  of  the  displaced  water,  which  will  be  also 
impelled  by  its  momentum  much  further  and  higher  on  the  coast 
than  its  former  level.  The  undulatory  shocks  of  the  earthquake 
of  1755  travelled  over  sea  and  land  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  in 
a  minute,  as  appears  from  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the 
first  shock  was  felt  at  Lisbon,  and  that  of  its  occurrence  at  dis- 
tant places,  in  the  West  Indies,  Scotland,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  North  Africa.  The  earthquake  felt  at  Conception  in 
1750  uplifted  the  bed  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet 
at  the  least,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  adjoining  coast  shared 
in  the  elevation,  for  an  enormous  bed  of  shells,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  now  living  in  the  bay,  is  seen  raised  above  high- 
water-mark  along  the  beach.  These  shells,  as  well  as  others 
which  cover  the  adjoining  hills  of  mica-schist,  to  the  height  even 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  have  been  identified  with  some  taken  at 
the  same  time  in  a  living  state  from  the  bay.^  There  is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  whole  extent  of  this  coast, 
so  often  visited  by  severe  earthquakes,  has  suffered  a  very  great 
amount  of  elevation  within  an  exceedingly  recent  period. 

Mr  Lyell  discusses  at  length  the  much  controverted  question 
of  the  apparent  changes  of  level  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  since  the  Roman  era,  and  brings  forward  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  was  lowered  at  least  twenty  feet  some  time  between 
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the  third  and  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re-elevated  about  as  much 
again  at  the  epoch  of  the  eruption  which  produced  the  Monte 
Nuovo.  The  circumstances  which  demonstrate  this  are  so  clearly 
legible,  that  it  would  never  perhaps  have  been  disputed  bat  for 
the  natural  repugnance  to  admit  so  remarkable  a  local  coin* 
cidence  of  depression  and  elevation  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is 
well  as  the  strong  prejudices  existing  in  regard  to  the  immobilitj 
of  the  land,  by  which  we  have  probably  been  blinded  to  the 
force  of  many  other  similar  facts.  But  it  is  time  the  geologist, 
at  least,  should  overcome  those  first  and  natural  impressions 
which  induced  the  poets  of  old  to  select  the  rock  as  the  emblem 
of  stability,  the  sea  of  mutability.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
truth  compels  us  to  reverse  the  opinion ;  and,  with  respect  to 
periods  of  long  duration,  to  attribute  invariability  of  level  to  tbe 
ocean,  fluctuation  and  inconstancy  to  the  land. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  cause  of  earthquakes  and  erup- 
tions, our  author  expresses  no  decided  opinion  :  he  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  phenomena  prove  the  existence  of  vast  bodies  of 
intensely  heated  rock,  probably  in  a  liquefied  state,  like  lava,  be- 
neath the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  also  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual transmission  of  heat  from  thence  to  the  surface,  more  or 
less  regular  or  interrupted,  according  to  the  obstacles  it  meets 
with,  or  creates,  to  its  own  development.  Now,  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  this  undeniable  evolution  of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the 
g^obe  towards  its  surface  is  alone  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  aU 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  which  seem  to  fol- 
low necessarily  from  its  action  by  the  simple  laws  of  mechanic 
and  hydrostatic  forces.  It  is  evidently  only  by  the  formation  of 
habitual  vents  or  chimneys  for  the  free  passage  of  hot  vapour, 
that  the  internal  heat  can  be  discharged  through  the  imperfectly 
conducting  superficial  strata,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  obviate 
the  more  violent  outbursts  or  expansions  of  the  matter  confined 
immediately  below  them  at  an  increasing  temperature.  But  the 
circumstances  which  allow  of  a  permanently  eruptive  vent,  as 
Stromboli,  are  extremely  rare.  The  rock  into  which  lavas  and 
beds  of  Scoriae  consolidate  over  the  mouth  of  a  vent  is,  from  its 
cellular  structure,  such  a  peculiar  nonconductor  of  caloric,  and 
their  weight  over  the  orifice  is  usually  so  great,  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if,  after  an  eruption  by  which  the  subterranean  focos 
has  discharged  its  redundant*  heat,  in  combination  with  enormous 
volumes  of  vapour,  and  so  weakened  its  force  of  expansion, 
while  the  external  force  of  repression  is  augmented,  the  latter 
should  re-acquire  the  predominance,  and  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity recur.  The*araount  of  the  combined  forces  of  repression 
and  the  ratio  in  which  that  of   expansion  increases,  influeneed 
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by  the  proximity  of  other  occasional  vents  belonging  to  the 
same  system,  will  account,  we  think,  for  the  varying  duration 
of  the  intervals  of  tranquillity,  and  for  the  violence  of  the  super- 
ficial vibrations  when  the  crust  is  at  length  broken  through,  or  of 
the  eruption  which  may  then  take  place  from  the  ancient  orifice 
or  some  new  fissure. 

Mr  Lyell  inclines  to  adopt  the  very  prevalent,  but,  we  think« 
ungrounded,  notion,  that  the  access  of  sea-water  to  the  volcanic 
focus  is  a  primary  cause  of  its  eruption.  It  is  true  that  the 
greater  number  of  volcanos  are  either  islands  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
ttie  sea.  But  this  arrangement  is  accounted  for  naturally  by  the 
continents  being  those  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  the 
forces  of  elevation  and  outward  eruption  have  been  formerly  most 
successfully  developed,  and  where,  therefore,  the  maximum  of 
repression  is  now  opposed  to  the  minimum  of  subterranean  ex- 
pansive force ;  while,  for  the  opposite  reason,  we  should  look  for 
the  actual  development  of  this  force  to  the  intervening  spaces, 
where  new  islands  and  continents  are  gradually  forming  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  exactly  because  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust  have,  in  remote  ages,  suffered  most  from  the  violence 
of  subterranean  energy,  that  they  are  the  least  exposed  to  it  at 
present.  It  is  in  those  quarters  that  the  subterranean  heat  has 
exhausted  itself,  and  arrived  at  length  at  an  equilibrium,  or  has 
been  driven  to  take  another  direction  for  its  escape,  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  forces  of  repression.  But  neither  are  all  vol- 
canos in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  nor  still  less  ail  districts  agitated 
habitually  by  earthquakes ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  even  a  single 
such  instance  is  conclusive  against  a  theory  which  makes  the  ad- 
mission of  sea-water  a  necessary  cause  of  subterranean  movements. 
The  volcano  of  Jorullo  is  in  the  centre  of  the  high  Mexican  plat- 
form, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  sea.  Two 
active  volcanic  mountains  have  lately  been  observed  in  the  Altai 
chain  of  Central  Asia  ;  Mount  Elburus,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Caucasian  range,  has  been,  at  no  very  distant  period,  in  eruption; 
and  certainly  the  midland  districts  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  suffer 
continually  from  earthquakes.  But  this  theory,  in  truth,  runs  in 
a  vicious  circle,  making  a  cause  out  of  a  consequence.  If  it  were 
true,  a  volcanic  eruption  or  earthquake  should  either  never  begin, 
or  never  cease.  Supposing  the  earth  in  a  state  of  complete  tran- 
quillity, how  are  fissures  to  be  produced,  by  which  the  water  of 
the  sea  may  be  admitted  to  the  focus  of  earthquakes  and  eruptions.' 
If  the  increase  of  subterranean  heat,  or  the  contraction  of  the  super- 
ficial crust,  or  any  other  cause,  is  allowed  to  occasion  the  rending 
and  splitting  of  the  rocks  overlying  the  reservoirs  of  lava,  then  is 
the  earthquake  and  eruption  accounted  for  without  the  introduction 
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of  sea-water.  Mr  Lyell  cannot  be  allowed  to  derive  the  steam, 
to  whose  expansive  force  he  justly  attributes  the  bursting  of  the 
earth's  crust,  from  the  sea-water  subsequently  admitted  by  these 
fissures.  Nor  can  we,  in  fact,  understand  the  e£fect  ascribed  to 
the  penetration  of  sea-water  to  heated  lava.  It  is  true  that  explo- 
sions take  place  when  water  is  poured  upon  melted  metals  or 
earths  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone ;  but  bow 
different  are  (he  circumstances  of  a  subterranean  mass  of  similar 
matter,  confined  under  an  enormous  pressure  at  an  intense  tem- 
perature* The  formation  of  fissures  in  the  overlying  rocks  by 
the  increase  of  its  temperature  and  expansive  force,  would  be 
instantly  followed,  under  such  circumstances',  not  by  the  de- 
scent of  water  or  other  fluid  from  above,  but  by  the  rapid 
and  violent  intumescence  and  escape  of  the  compressed  matter 
from  below  upwards,  just  as  the  water  confined  in  a  high  pres- 
sure boiler  rushes  with  irresistible  violence  through  any  opening 
made  for  its  escape.  And  all  the  phenomena  of  eruptions  con- 
Ifirm  this  idea.  The  elastic  vapour  which  issues  with  the  lava, 
and  explodes  in  enormous  bubbles  from  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vent,  is  evidently  disseminated  throughout  its  mass,  and  generated 
there  upon  the  sudden  diminution  of  pressure,  as  is  proved  by  the 
cells  and  bubbles  that  remain  throughout  the  lava  even  when 
cooled.  The  idea  of  a  body  of  steam,  formed  from  the  ad- 
mission of  sea-water  to  a  mass  of  subterranean  lava,  getting 
behind  it,  and  driving  it  upwards  through  the  very  fissures  by 
which  the  water  obtained  admission,  is  not  very  intelligible,  and 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  an  eruption, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
to  follow  the  sudden  intumescence  of  a  body  of  intensely  heated 
lava  on  the  giving  way  of  the  overlying  crust  of  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  products  of  volca- 
oos,  as  the  muriates  of  soda,  &c,  are  such  as  are  contained  in 
sea-water,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  probable  that  these  in- 
gredients of  the  ocean  were  originally  derived  from  the  interior 
of  the  globe  through  the  agency  of  volcanos  and  mineral  springs, 
which  we  know  to  be  daily  adding  to  them,  as  that  volcanos 
derive  them  from  the  sea. 

As  for  the  chemical  theory,  which  attributes  volcanic  fires  to 
the  penetration  of  water  or  air  to  a  nucleus  composed  of  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  earths,  we  need  only  remark,  that  its  inven- 
tor. Sir  H.  Davy,  by  the  authority  of  whose  illustrious  name  it 
has  been  propagated,  and  even  generally  received,  throu^ioat 
Europe,  was  the  first  to  renounce  it  as  far-fetched,  and  improbable, 
with  a  candour  worthy  of  his  genius,  as  well  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject read  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1828,  as  in  his  interesting  and 
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valuable  posthumous  work,*  in  both  of  which  the  hypothesis  of  an 
intensely  heated  and  partially  fluid  nucleus  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  satisfactory  and  simple  solution  of  the  volcanic  energy. 

Mr  Lyell  quotes  with  approbation  Mitchell's  illustration  of 
the  cause  of  earthquakes,  by  the  wave  produced  in  a  carpet  when 
it  is  raised  at  one  edge  and  then  brought  down  again,  so  as  to 
allow  a  body  of  air  to  pass  along  to  the  other  side.  But  this 
gives,  we  think,  an  exaggerated  and  false  idea  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  wave-like  movement  of  the  surface  of  the  land  during 
earthquakes.  Such  undulations,  though  violent,  are  on  a  very 
minute  scale,  compared  to  the  extent  of  surface  affected  and  the 
known  thickness  of  its  solid  strata,  as  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  tall  trees  whipping  their  tops  against  the  ground  on  either 
side,  the  waves  of  alluvial  matter  observed  in  the  plains  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1812,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  fissures,  the  sea- 
sickness experienced  by  spectators,  &c,  all  indicating  the  small 
dimensions  of  the  radius  of  each  superficial  curvature.  The 
sudden  fracture  of  solid  strata  by  any  disruptive  force  must  neces- 
sarily produte  a  violent  vibratory  jar  to  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  continuation  of  these  strata.  Such  vibrations  would  be 
propagated  in  undulations,  which  may  be  expected,  when  in- 
fluencing a  mass  of  rocks  several  thousand  feet  at  least  in 
thickness,  to  produce  on  the  surface  exactly  the  wave-like  motion, 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  creviaes,  the  tumbling  down  of 
cliSs  and  walls,  and  other  characteristic  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes. We  do  not,  therefore,  consider  that  these  in  any  way 
indicate  the  floating  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  upon  some  fluid, 
whose  undulations  are  communicated  to  it.  Were  the  globe 
entirely  solid  to  its  centre,  we  conceive  similar  undulatory  vibra- 
tions would  be  perceived  along  its  external  surface  whenever  a 
sudden  disruption  was  produced  in  it,  either  by  the  expansion  of 
the  nucleus  within  a  shell  of  limited  extension,  or  the  converse, 
namely,  the  contraction  of  the  crust  over  a  stationary  nucleus. 
And  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  which  would  be  identical 
in  their  effects,  we  incline  to  refer  all  the  circumstances  of  sub- 
terranean energy. 

What  proportion  exists  between  the  amount  of  elevation  and 
subsidence  in  the  surface  of  the  globe,  —  a  question  discussed  by 
Mr  Lyell  at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume,  — depends,  if  the  centre 
of  the  globe  be  taken  as  the  fixed  point  from  which  to  measure 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  surface,  upon  the  further  question,  hinted  at 
above,  whether  the  globe  is  undergoing  a  gradual  enlargement  or 
contraction,  or  maintains,  on  the  whole,  a  mean  uniformity  in  its 
dimensions.      This  is  a  problem  which  we   have    no    data  for 
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solving.  Mr  Lyell  assumes,  without  argument,  that  the  dimeo- 
sions  of  the  globe  are  invariable,  and  then  concludes  for  an  excess 
of  subsidence  over  elevation,  in  order  to  compensate  the  continual 
production  of  fresh  matter  from  the  interior  of  the  globe  in  the 
shape  of  lava,  and  the  deposits  of  mineralized  springs.  But  as 
we  consider  the  assumption  unwarranted,  the  inference  is  of 
course  equally  so.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of  great  geological 
importance.  It  is  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  globe,  with  reference  not  to  the  centre,  but  to  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  point  of  real  interest  in  a  geological  view. 
The  action  of  the  aqueous  forces  tends,  as  we  have  shown,  to 
reduce  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  a  level,  and,  consequently, 
the  globe  itself  to  the  condition  of  a  solid  sphere  enveloped  by  an 
ocean  of  uniform  depth.  The  disruptive  force  of  subterranean 
energy  is  the  antagonist  power  by  which  this  tendency  is  con- 
tinually counteracted,  and  inequalities  maintained  in  the  relief  of 
the  solid  surface.  Of  course,  with  reference  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  the  absolute  elevation  of  any  portion  of  its  bottom,  by 
submerging  land  now  dry,  would  be  tantamount  in  its  effects  to  a 
subsidence  of  the  latter  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  amount  of  ele- 
vation and  subsidence  must  compensate  each  other.  Whether 
the  proportion  of  land  and  water  remains  always,  on  the  whole, 
uniform,  or  varies  in  any  great  degree,  is  what  we  have  no  means 
for  determining.  But  if  it  is  supposed  invariable  in  the  long  run, 
it  will  be  necessarily  liable  to  variations  during  periods  of  mode- 
rate duration. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  those  earlier  chapters  in 
the  work  under  review,  which  we  purposely  passed  over  as  prema- 
ture, relative  to  the  intricate  question,  whether  the  changes  that 
take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are,  in  the  comparison  of 
lengthened  periods,  uniformly  equal,  or  that  sufficient  indications 
exist  to  Warrant  the  conclusion  of  a  diminution  or  increase  in 
the  intensity  of  the  forces  which  effect  them  ?  In  the  Hut- 
tonian  theory  there  are  two  main  propositions,  which  Mr  Lyell, 
in  adopting  them,  has  omitted  to  distinguish;  namely,  1.  That 
the  production  of  the  mineral  masses  composing  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  several  changes  which  appear  to 
have  occurred  in  them  and  in  organic  life,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  operation  of  existing  causes,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  effect  similar  changes  and  produce  similar  mineral  de- 
posits. 2.  That  there  are  no  traces  of  any  beginning  to  this  series 
of  changes  and  productions,  or  of  any  variation  in  the  ratio  of  its 
progress  as  regards  the  whole ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
existing  causes  of  change  have  apparently  operated  with  abisolute 
uniformity  from  all  eternity.     To  the  first  of  these  propositions 
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we  give,  with  Mr  Lyell,  and,  we  believe,  the  great  body  of 
European  geologists,  our  unquah'fied  concurrence  ;  and  when  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  earlier  formations  and 
destructions  with  the  important  analogous  changes  which  we  have 
already  described  as  going  on  at  present,  our  opinion  will,  we 
think,  be  fully  justified.  With  regard  to  the  latter  branch  of  the 
Huttonian  theory,  we  must,  with  all  deference  to  Mr  Lyell, 
withhold  our  assent  to  it,  until  it  is  supported  by  much  more 
decisive  proofs  than  any  which  we  have  hitherto  met  with. 

The  uniformity  of  the  laws  or  order  of  nature  is  an  assumption 
which  every  philosopher  is  bound  to  make  before  he  can  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  any  one  natural  phenomenon  —  before  he  can 
draw  a  single  rational  conclusion.     That  similar  results  follow 
similar  preceding  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  an  intuitive  feeling 
in  the  human  mind ;  but,  whether  derived  from  this  source,  or 
from   the  influence  of  habit,  it  is  plainly  the  one  prevailing  and 
universal  belief  which  governs  all  our  actions.     But  when  we  lay 
down  this  doctrine  of  constancy  in  the  laws  of  nature  as  the  great 
axiom  on  which  all  science  is  built,  all  reasoning  proceeds, the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  —  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  ?  We  cannot,  of 
course,  imagine  them  limited  to  those  processes  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted,  and  that  nothingcan  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
ages  of  creation,  or  can  take  place  in  future,  but  such  events  as  we 
are  witness  to  in  the  brief  experience  of  our  lives,  or  find  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  human  history.    The  general  invariability  of  these  laws 
is,  therefore,  in  no  way  called  in  question  by  our  supposing  the  con- 
dition of  the  whole  globe  to  have  varied  gradually  with  respect  to 
temperature  or  subterranean  forces  of  expansion,  or  to  have  been 
once  under  wholly  different  circumstances — in  a  fluid  or  nebulous 
state,  for  instance— and  to  have  passed  through  several  progressive 
stages  of  existence  previous  to  its  acquiring  the  precise  character 
in  which  we  at  present  view  it.     For  anything  that  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  such  <ihanges  in  the  general  condition  of  this  and 
other  planets  may  be  as  much  in  the  regular  order  of  nature  as 
the  changes  which  Mr  Lyell  traces  in  the  condition  of  the  terres- 
trial continents,  and  their  successive  races  of  inhabitants.    Were 
we  to  observe  the  marks  of  any  changes  of  the  former  class,  it 
would  be  as  philosophical  to  follow  them  up  to  their  causes,  and 
they  would  thenceforward  enter  as  consistently  into  the  recognised 
order  of  nature  as  the  changes  of  the  latter  kind,  which,  before 
their  occurrence  was  demonstrated,  seemed,  a  priori^  to  the  full 
as  anomalous  as  those  which    Mr  Lyell  ridicules  as  '  cosmolo- 
gical  reveries.'     The  law  of  the  successive  creation,  decay,  and 
extinction  of   genera   and    species,  as   well   as   of  individuals, 
was  not  in  tlie  order  of  nature^  as  known  to  the  naturalists 
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of  a  century  ago  ;    but   It   was   accordant  with   analogy^  and 
therefore  might  have  been  anticipated  wiihout  any  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  lules  of  philosophizing;.     And   why   may    not   the 
same  liberty  of  speculation  be  conceded  with  regard  to  the  globe 
itself?     The  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  exhibited  the   insig- 
nificance in  space  of  our  planet — a  mere  atom  in  creation.      The 
eternal  stability  of  this  speck  of  matter  in  its  present  conditioD, 
appears   to    us  as  unreasonable  an  assumption    as    the    etercal 
duration  of  its  actual  divisions  of  land  and  water,  justly  stigma- 
tised by  Mr  Lyell.     We  should  no  doubt  be  going  too  far,  wer  * 
we  to  assume,  that  the  succession  of  events  which  we  perceive  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  not  been  going  on  as  now  from  all 
eternity.     But  what  we  do  say  is,  that  all  analogy  is  in  favour  ot 
such  a  supposition,  and  that  the  contrary  assumption,  that  of  the 
eternal  permanency  of  the  actual  state  of  things  on  the  globe,  h 
decidedly  more  unphilosophical.     Why  are  we  to  presume  the 
planet  itself  to  be  exempted  from  that  great  law  of  change,  to 
which  all  its  parts  are  subject,  and  which  we  know  from  direct 
observation  to  influence  other  celestial  bodies  ?     Were  our  know- 
ledge of  creation  confined  to  the  earth,  we  might  justly  refuse  to 
attribute  a  term  to  what  we  should  in  that  case  conceive  to  con- 
stitute the  entire  universe;  we  should  not  presume  the  whole  to 
be  liable  to  the  same  law  of  integration  and  disintegration  as  its 
parts.     But  since  astronomy  has  revealed  to  us  the  pettiness  of 
this  ball  on  which  we  are  brought  info  being — this  minute  particle 
of  an  infinite  whole  —  the  really  philosophical  induction  from  the 
law  of  analogy  is,  that  our  planet  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system, 
that  system  as  a  portion  of  the  department  of  the  universe   to 
which  it  belongs,  and  perhaps  even  this  as  a  part  only  of  sonae 
larger  division  of  the  universal  creation,  are  severally  subject  to 
the  same  general  law,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  finite  existences. 
If  this  reasoning  should  be  supposed  of  too  metaphysical  a  cast, 
this  cannot  be  said  at  least  of  the  direct  fact,  that  the  peculiar 
spheroidal    form  of    the  globe    is    precisely  such    as  would   be 
assumed  by  a  fluid  body  possessing  its  actual  rotatory  motion  ; 
a  strong  and  almost  demonstrative  argument,  that  its  whole   sur- 
face was  once  fluid  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  and  therefore 
under  totally  different  circumstances  from  the  present. 

It  is  one  thing  to  afiirm  that  no  traces  can  be  observed  of 
a  beginning  or  of  any  variation  in  present  agencies,  and  quite 
another  to  assume  that  there  can  be  none,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  not  warranted  in  looking  for  or  expecting  to  meet  with 
them.  When  Mr  Lyell  asserts  the  former  proposition,  we  are 
willing  to  meet  him,  and  require  an  explanation,  on  any  other 
grounds,  of  numerous  appearances  in  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
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livbich  we  think  do  indicate  a  progressive  state  and  a  limited 
existence.  When  he  puts  forward  the  latter,  we  conceive  he  falls 
into  the  very  error  with  which,  throughout  his  whole  volume,  he 
justly  reproaches  the  successive  inventors  of  geological  theories, 
that  of  confining  the  existing  powers  of  nature  to  the  range  of 
their  experience.  It  was  the  same  fallacy  which  led  the  early 
geologists  to  assume,  that  the  mountains  and  plains,  sea  and 
land,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  had  remained  unaltered  from  their 
creation,  and  which  leads  Mr  Lyell  to  argue,  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  planet  itself  is  equally  unsusceptible  of  change. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  noticing  the  leading  argu- 
ments which  suggest  themselves  in  favour  of  the  progressive  con- 
dition of  the  globe;  one  or  two  of  which  are  combated  by  Mr 
Lyell  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  particularly  the  inference  from 
geological  data  of  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  general  temperature. 
Admitting,  and  even  taking  pains  to  establish  the  fact,  our  author 
accounts  for  it  by  a  novel  and  beautiful  theory,  in  which  extreme 
variations  of  the  general  climate  of  the  globe  are  shown  to  fol- 
low the  varying  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  elevated  land  in  the  polar  circles  producing  an  extremity 
of  cold  sufficient  perhaps  to  envelop  the  whole  earth  in  permanent 
snow,  while  a  similar  predominance  of  land  in  the  torrid  zone 
would  banish  frost  from  the  earth,  and  bring  on  the  summer  of 
the  *  annus  magnus'     From  the  comparative  excess  of  land  north 
of  the  tropics  in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  probability  of  a  great 
circumpolar  continent  in  the  southern,  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
at  present  in  a  course  of  transition  from  a  warmer  and  moister 
general  climate,  and  to  be  below  its  mean  average  temperature, 
under  the  supposition  of  constancy  in  the  proportions  of  land  and 
water. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  very  plausible  argument,  our 
author  seems  himself  to  have  been  startled  by  the  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling his  endless  succession  of  similar  physical  events  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  to  the  acknowledged  novelty  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  man.  His  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  too  wire- 
drawn, separating,  as  he  does,  the  moral  from  the  physical  agency 
of  mankind,  and  eliminating  the  former  as  irrelevant  to  the 
subject.  We  should  say  it  is  exactly  the  moral  character  of 
man  which  presents  the  greatest  anomaly  and  novelty,  and  tends 
most  strongly  to  exhibit  the  progressive  march  of  creation.  But 
the  physical  influence  of  the  human,  race  is  also  underrated  by 
Mr  Lyell,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  geological  changes  we  are 
gradually  accomplishing,  by  stripping  the  earth  of  its  forests  and 
vegetable  coating,  controlling  the  direction  and  force  of  rivers, 
quarrying  mountains,  draining  lakes  and  marshes,  subduing,  io 
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short,  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  and  marshalling  the  powers 
of  nature  to  minister  to  our  wants.  There  is  truth  in  the  well- 
known  line,  though  not  in  its  vulgar  interpretation  — 

'  Tellurem  fecere  Dei,  sua  litlora  Belga.' 
If  we  look  forward  to  the  probable  extension  of  civilization  over 
the  whole  habitable  surface  of  the  globe,  consequent  on  the  growth 
of  population,  the  progress  of  intellect,  and  institutional  improve- 
ments ;  when  every  acre  of  soil,  such  even  as  appears,  to  our  pre- 
sent agricultural  skill,  positively  barren,  shall  be  in  a  state  of  gar- 
den culture :  when  the  land  will  be  intersected  with  innumerable 
canals  and  railroads,  and  the  ocean  covered  with  the  ships  of  all 
countries  :  when  the  superficial  strata  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
ransacked  for  their  valuable  mineral  contents,  and  all  the  princi- 
pal classes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  either  extinguish- 
ed or  permitted  to  develop  themselves  only  in  subordinance  to 
the  convenience  of  the  great  human  monopoly,  —  does  it  not  ap- 
pear that  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  then  present  itself  under 
very  different  physical  circumstances  from  any  that  can  have  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  a 
moral  and  rational  inhabitant  ? 

We  may  expect,  however,  a  fuller  examination  of  this  question 
in  the  succeding  volume,  of  which  the  changes  in  organic  nature 
are  to  form  a  principal  part ;  and  must  suspend  our  judgment 
until  the  author's  great  powers  have  been  completely  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject.  Meantime  we  may  hint  that  the  early 
schistose  rocks,  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  do  not  appear  to  be  any- 
where produced  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  globe;  nor 
do  we  find,  as  we  ought,  if  the  course  of  events  had  always  been 
the  same  as  now,  organic  remains  as  frequent  under  these  rocks 
as  above  them.  A  single  instance,  if  such,  as  we  have  heard,  has 
been  very  lately  detected  in  the  Alps,  is  an  exception  confirmatory 
of  the  general  rule,  rather  than  destructive  of  it.  To  account 
for  the  greater  consolidation,  more  crystalline  structure,  and 
absence  of  animal  impressions  in  the  earlier  sedimentary  rocks, 
Dr  Hutton  was  driven  to  suppose  them  altered  by  central 
heat.  Mr  Lyell,  who  rejects  this  as  untenable  —  (many  of  these 
formations  being  interstratified  with  loose  beds  and  soft  shales, 
clearly  unaffected  by  heat)  —  refers  these  general  characters  to 
the  effects  of  time,  infiltrations,  and  mysterious  agencies,  such 
as  chemical  affinities  and  electricity.  But  besides  that  the 
exceptions  already  noticed  are  almost  as  conclusive  against  these 
causes  as  against  that  proposed  by  Hutton,  Mr  Lyell  is  in  this 
case  deserting  his  leading  principle  of  reference  to  existing  modes 
of  production.  Are  there  not  some  sandstones  and  limestones 
now  forming  as  solid  and  crystalline  as  the  older  rocks,  and,  if 
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8o,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
springs  highly  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  silex,  &c,  in 
countries  bow  or  recently  the  theatre  of  volcanic  action.  The 
just  inference,  then,  from  the  general  similitude  of  the  earlier 
rocks  to  those  now  formed  in  these  rare  cases,  would  seem  to  be, 
that  volcanic  agency  and  the  emission  of  mineralized  waters  were 
circumstances  more  frequent  and  general  to  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  ancient  times,  and  have  since  progressively  diminished  in 
energy. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  more  on  this  sub* 
ject  when  our  author  has  fully  developed  his  views  in  a  second 
volume.  Meantime  we  cannot  but  express  our  obligations  to 
him  for  the  great  addition  he  has  made  in  the  present  to  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  beneficial  influence  it  is  likely  to 
have  in  communicating  a  right  direction  and  a  philosophical 
spirit  of  induction  to  geological  inquiry. 


Art.  V.  —  The  Pilgrim^$  Progresst  with  a  Life  of  John  Bun^an* 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Illustrated  with  Engravings, 
&c.     London.    8vo.    1830. 

JLt  has  been  the  boast  of  our  ancestors  to  improve  the  consti- 
tution of  their  country  by  the  address  with  which  they  have 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  old  institutions,  like  the  skilful  archi- 
tect who  contrives  to  make  the  turrets  of  a  feudal  castle  sub- 
servient to  the  accommodations  of  modern  hospitality.  Thus  it 
is,  that  although  Gibbon  had,  with  good  reason,  stigmatized  the 
nature  of  the  task  imposed  on  the  poets  laureate  during  the 
reign  of  George  III,  and  his  predecessors,  as  the  establishment 
of  a  stipendiary  bard,  who,  every  year,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, was  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  measure  of  praise  and 
verse  such  as  might  be  sung  in  presence  of  the  monarch,  the 
taste  of  our  late  amiable  sovereign  preferred,  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  office,  substituting  for  its  old  routine  of  drudgery  the 
occasional  exercise  of  varied  talent  and  unequalled  erudition  in 
Ulustrating  the  antiquities  and  peculiarities  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. Nor  could  Mr  Southey  have  chosen  a  more  interesting 
point  for  illustration,  than  the  circumstances  under  which  John 
Bunyan,  in  spite  of  a  clownish  and  vulgar  education,  rose  into  a 
degree  of  popularity  scarce  equalled  by  any  English  writer. 

This  *•  Spenser  of  the  people,'  as  Mr  D'Israeli  happily  calls 
him,  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  His 
parents  were  the  meanest,  accoiding  to  his  own  expression,  of 
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all  families  in  the  land.  They  were  workers  in  brass^  or,  id  eon- 
moo  parlance,  iinkerSf  whose  profession  bore  to  that  of  a  brazier 
the  same  relation  which  the  cobbler's  docs  to  the  shoemaker's.  It 
was  not  followed,  however,  by  Bunyan's  father  as  an  itinerant 
calling,  which  leads  Mr  Southey  to  wonder  why  it  should  hafe 
come  to  be  esteemed  so  mean«  We  believe  the  reason  to  be  that 
the   tinkers'  craft  is,  in  Great  Britain,  commonly  practised  bj 

Spsies;  and  we  surmise  the  probability  that  Bunyan's  o«^ 
nily,  though  reclaimed  and  settled,  might  have  sprung  from  tha 
caste  of  vagabonds  ;  that  they  were  not,  at  all  erents,  originaDj 
English,  would  seem  the  most  natural  explanation  of  jcm^ 
John's  asking  his  father,  whether  he  was  not  of  Jewish  extraction? 
(expecting  thereby  to  found  on  the  promises  made  in  the  OU 
Testament  to  the  seed  of  Abraham.) 

Of  gypsey  descent  or  otherwise,  Bunyan  was  bred  up  with,  and 
speedily  forgot,  the  slender  proportion  of  schooling  then  acces- 
sible to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  England.  He  was  by  nature  of 
enthusiastic  feelings,  and  so  soon  as  the  subject  of  religion  begio 
to  fix  his  attention,  bis  mind  appears  to  have  been  agonized  with 
the  retrospect  of  a  misspent  youth.  A  quick  and  powerfol  imt 
gination  was  at  work  on  a  tender  conscience  ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  his  worst  excesses  fell  far  short  of  that  utter  reprobatim 
to  which  he  conceived  them  entitled.  The  young  tinker,  in  the 
wildest  period  of  his  life,  had  never  been  addicted  to  interoperance, 
or  to  unlawful  intercourse  with  women.  He  seems  to  have  wroo^l 
for  his  family  as  an  honest  and  industrious  man,  and  early  becaine 
the  affectionate  husband  of  a  deserving  wife.  His  looser  habits, 
in  short,  seem  only  to  have  been  those  which  every  ignorant  and 
careless  young  fellow,  of  the  lowest  ranks,  falls  into  ;  and,  pro- 
bably, profane  swearing,  sabbath-breaking,  and  a  mind  addicted 
to  the  games  and  idle  sports  of  Vanity  Fair,  were  the  most  im- 
portant stains  upon  the  character  of  his  youth  :  —  as  Mr  Soatbey 
sums  it  up,  John  Bunyan  had  been  a  blaekguartL  Bepeotance, 
however,  in  proportion  to  the  imaginative  power  of  the  wioi 
which  it  agitates,  regards  past  offences  with  a  microscopic  eye; 
nor  can  we  wonder  that  such  an  ardent  spirit,  speaking,  inhisown 
energetic  language,  of  his  youthful  faults,  should  paint  tbeoo  in 
blacker  colours  than  the  truth  authorised.  Bunyan  had  practised 
none  of  those  debaucheries  by  which  the  heart  of  the  epicurean  is 
hardened  against  all  feelings  save  those  which  can  tend  to  his  own 
gratification  ;  and  if  he  had  lost  the  valuable  time  for  instnictioB 
afforded  by  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  hours  had  been  given  to 
folly  rather  than  to  vice.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  desiring  to 
treat  these  errors  with  indifference,  —  they  are  those  with  wife" 
crime  almost  always  begins  its  career.     But  it  is  interesting  ^ 
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disco^rer  the  exact  amount  of  transgression  for  which  this  strong 
mind  was  afflicted  with  the  deepest  agonies  of  remorse. 

When  it  pleased  heaven  to  awaken  this  remarkable  man  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  iniquities,  the  great  civil  war  was  fast  approach- 
ing ;  ^  the  land  was  burning.'  The  nation  was  divided  at  once  re- 
^specting  the  best  form  of  government  for  their  protection  on  this 
side  time,  and  the  surest  means  hj  which  they  might  obtain  felicity 
hereafter.  Of  John  Bunyan's  politics  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  enrolled  for  a  short  time  in  the  Parliamentary  army ; 
—  of  his  spiritual  experience  he  has  left  an  ample  record.  A  few 
pious  persons,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  were  of  the 
sect  called  Baptists,  and  were  esteemed  by  the  new  convert,  who 
heard  them  talk  of  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  with  joy,  hope, 
and  comfort,  as  a  species  of  saints  whose  confidence  and  serenity 
argued  the  security  of  their  calling  and  election ;  while,  on  his 
own  condition  and  prospects,  he  could  look  only  with  a  sensation 
resembling  despair. 

Such  views,  natural  to  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind, 
upon  the  first  awakening  of  the  feelings  of  conscience,  were 
encouraged  by  the  strict  ideas  of  calvinistic  predestination  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  creed  of  Bunyan's  sectarian  friends. 
He  has  described  at  length  the  wild  tumult  of  his  thoughts, 
when  endeavouring  to  determine  a  point  which  all  the  school- 
men on  earth  must  be  inadequate  to  solve,  and  in  the  course  of 
this  fearful  state  of  mind  Mr  Southey  traces  the  germ  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  a  species  of  vision  or  waking  reverie  he 
compared  his  own  anxious  condition  with  the  sanctified  repose  of 
the  members  of  the  little  Baptist  congregation  which  be  had 
joined. 

* "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  as  if  they  were  on  the  sunny  side  of  some 
high  mountain,  there  refreshing  themselves  with  the  pleasant  beams 
of  the  son,  while  I  was  shivering  and  shrinking  in  the  cold,  afflicted 
with  frost,  snow  and  dark  clouds.  Met  bought  abo  betwixt  me  and 
them,  1  saw  a  wall  that  did  compass  about  this  mountain  ;  now 
through  this  wall  my  soul  did  greatly  desire  to  pass;  concluding  that 
if  I  could,  I  would  even  go  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  and  there 
also  comfort  myself  with  the  heat  of  their  sun.  About  this  wall  I 
thought  myself  to  go  again  and  again,  still  prying  as  I  went,  so  see  if 
I  could  find  some  way  or  passage,  by  which  1  might  enter  therein  ; 
but  none  could  I  find  for  some  time.  At  the  last  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a 
narrow  gap,  like  a  little  doorway  in  the  wall,  through  which  I 
attempted  to  pass.  Now  the  passage  being  very  strait  and  narrow, 
I  made  many  ofiers  to  get  in,  but  all  in  vain,  even  until  I  was  well 
nigh  quite  beat  out  by  striving  to  get  in.  At  last  with  great  striving, 
methoaght  I  at  first  did  get  in  my  head ;  and  aAer  that,  by  a  sideling 
striving,  my  stwulders,  and  my  whole  body :  then  was  I  exceeding 
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glad,  weot  aDd  sat  down  In  the  midst  of  Ibem,  apd  so  was  coeafortecl 
with  the  light  and  heat  of  their  sun.  Now  the  mountain  and  wall,  &c, 
were  thus  made  out  to  me.  The  mountain  signitied  the  Church  of  the 
living  God :  the  sun  that  shone  thereon,  the  comfortable  shining  of 
his  merciful  face  on  them  that  were  within :  the  wall,  I  thought,  was 
the  word,  that  did  make  separation  betiveen  the  Christians  and  the 
world ;  and  the  gap  which  was  in  the  wall,  I  thought,  was  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  way  to  God  the  Father.  But  forasmuch  as  the 
passage  was  wonderful  narrow,  even  so  narrow,  that  I  could  not  but 
with  great  difficulty  enter  in  thereat,  it  shewed  me  that  none  coald 
enter  into  life,  but  those  that  were  in  downwrigbt  earnest ;  and  anle« 
also  they  left  that  wicked  world  behind  them ;  for  here  was  only  room 
for  body  and  soul,  but  not  for  body  and  soul  and  sin."' '  —  p.  xix. 

Doubts,  qualms,  fears,  returned  upon  him,  notwithstandiDg  the 
metaphorical  assurance  which  this  vision  had  conveyed  to  bis  mind. 
Whatever  wild  and  wayward  shadow  streamed  across  the  restless 
region  of  his  thoughts,  was  arrested  like  a  suspicious-looking 
person  in  a  besieged  city,  brought  to  account  for  itself,  and 
treated  with  an  attention  which  the  mere  suggestion  of  casual 
fancy  could  hardly  deserve.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the 
human  heart  is  said  in  scripture  to  be  abominably  wicked,  since 
not  only  without  our  will,  but  in  positive  opposition  to  our  best 
exertions,  sinful  suggestions  profane  the  thoughts  of  the  wisest, 
and  foul  emotions  sully  the  heart  of  the  most  pure.  The  wise 
and  well-informed  shrink  with  horror  from  the  phantoms  of  guilt 
which  thus  intrude  themselves,  and  pray  to  heaven  for  strength  to 
enable  them  to  reject  such  pollution  from  their  thoughts,  and  for 
power  to  fix  their  attention  upon  better  objects.  But  the  dark  dread 
of  his  possible  exclusion  from  the  pale  of  the  righteous  rushed  ever 
and  anon  with  such  vivid  force  on  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
Bunyan,  as  to  make  him  accept  for  fatal  arguments  against  him- 
self, the  wildest  and  most  transitory  coinage  of  his  own  fancy, 
while,  to  fill  up  every  pause,  he  was  tortured  by  the  equally  ter- 
rible suspicion  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  of 
crimes,  as  an  habitual  doubter  of  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

*  In  an  evil  hour'  (says  Southey)  '  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
sophisticated  with  questions  which  should  have  been  left  in  the 
schools  for  those  who  are  unwise  enough  to  employ  themselves  in 
excogitations  of  useless  sulitlety !  Many  are  the  poor  creatures 
whom  such  questions  have  driven  to  despair  and  madness,  and  sui- 
cide ;  and  do  one  ever  more  narrowly  escaped  from  such  a  catastrophe 
than  Bunyan.' 

Id  this  state  of  anxiety  and  agony,  the  victim  of  his  own  in- 
genuity in  self-torment,  unable  to  escape  from  the  idea  that  he 
was  forsaken  of  God,  —  that  he  was  predestined  to  eternal  repro- 
bation,— that  the  scriptures,  the  source  of  joy  and  comfort  to 
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others,  were  to  him  only  as  a  roll  like  that  seen  by  Ezekiel,  full  of 
eurses  and  denunciations  of  evil  —  John  Bunyan  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  lay  his  case  open  to  the  teacher  of  the  anabaptist  con- 
gregation—  fiiifford  by  name,  a  good  man,  we  doubt  not,  but  little 
qualified  to  give  sound  advice  to  such  a  mind  so  tortured.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  among  the  royalists,  and  a  sad  profligate,  and 
was  now  settled  down  into  about  as  wild  an  enthusiastic  as  our 
tinker  himself.  He  advised  his  proselyte  to  receive  no  religious 
conviction  or  calling  as  indisputable,  which  had  not  been  con- 
firmed to  bis  individual  self  by  evidence  from  heaven  ! 

Bunyan  had  ere  now  formed  to  himself  an  hypothesis  account- 
ing for  the  blasphemous  thoughts  which  distracted  his  mind,  im- 
puting them,  in  short,  to  the  immediate  suggestion  of  the  devil  ^ 
and  how  he  clung  to  it  we  may  discover  from  one  striking  passage 
in  Christian's  progress  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
^  One^  thing  1  would  not  let  slip :  I  took  notice  that  now  poor 
Christian  was  so  confounded,  (hat  he  did  not  know  his  own  voice ; 
and  thus  1  perceived  it :  just  when  he  was  come  over  against  the 
mouth  of  the  burning  pit,  one  of  the  Wicked  ones  got  behind  him,  and 
stepped  up  softly  to  him,  and  whisperingly  suggested  many  grievous 
blasxphemies  to  him,  which  he  verily  thought  had  proceeded  from  hi» 
own  mind.  This  put  ChrL^tian  more  to  it  than  any  thing  that  he  met 
with  before,  even  to  think  that  he  should  now  blaspheme  him  that  he 
loved  so  much  before :  yet,  if  he  could  have  helped  it,  be  would  ool 
have  done  it ;  but  be  had  not  the  discretion  either  to  stop  his  ears^ 
or  to  know  from  whence  these  blasphemies  came.' —  p.  83. 

Thus  furnished  with  a  theory  to  account  for  the  black  suggestions 
which  (as  he  says)  he  dared  not  to  utter,  either  with  word  or  pen^ 
Bunyan  was  now  taught  by  his  mistaken  pastor  to  look  for  a 
counterbalance  in  the  equally  direct  inspirations  of  heaven.  So 
strong  is  the  power  of  the  human  imagination,  that  he  who 
'  seriously  expects  to  see  miracles,  does  not  long  expect  them  in 
vain.  He  spent  hours  in  debating  whether,  in  the  strength  of 
newly  adopted  faith,  he  should  not  command  the  puddles  on  the 
highway  to  be  dry,  and  the  dry  places  to  be  wet  ;  and  if  be 
shrunk  from  so  presumptuous  an  experiment,  it  was  only,  because 
he  had  not  courage  to  think  of  facing  the  despair  which  must 
have  ensued,  if  the  sign,  which  he  would  fain  have  demanded,  had 
been  refused  to  his  prayer.  Mr  Southey  thus  describes  his  con- 
dition, while  engaged  in  balancing  the  support  and  comfort  whieh 
he  received  from  heaven  with  the  discountenance  and  criminal 
suggestions  inspired  by  the  enemy  of  mankind  :  — 

^  Shaken  continually  thus  by  the  hot  and  cold  fits  of  a  spiritual 
ague,  bis  imagination  was.  wrought  to  a  state  of  excitement  in  which 
its  own  shapings  became  vivid  as  realities^  and  affected  him  mora 
forcibly  than  impressions  from  the  external  world.    He  heard  soonds 
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as  in  a  dream ;  and  as  In  a  dream  held  coDversatioDs  which  were  in- 
wardly audible,  though  no  sounds  were  uttered,  and  had  all  the 
connexion  and  coherency  of  an  actual  dialogue.  Heal  they  were 
to  him  in  the  impression  which  they  made,  and  in  th^  lasting  e& 
feet ;  and  even  afterwards,  when  bis  soul  was  at  peace,  he  beliered 
them,  in  cool  and  sober  reflection,  to  have  been  more  than  natural. 
Some  days  he  was  much  "  followed,"  he  says,  by  these  words  of 
the  Gospel,  ^^  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  hare 
you!"  He  knew  that  it  was  a  voice  from  within,  —  and  yet  it  was 
so  articulately  distinct,  so  loud,  and  called,  as  he  says,  so  strooglj 
after  him,  that  once  in  particular,  when  the  words  Simon!  Simoo! 
rung  in  his  ears,  he  verily  thought  some  man  had  called  to  him 
from  a  distance  behind,  and  though  it  was  not  his  name,  supposed 
nevertheless  that  it  was  addressed  to  him,  and  looked  round  saddeoij 
to  see  by  whom.  As  this  had  been  the  loudest,  so  it  was  the  l^t 
time  that  the  call  sounded  in  his  ears ;  and  he  imputes  it  to  his 
ignorance  and  foolishness  at  that  time,  that  he  knew  not  the  reasoo 
of  it ;  for  soon,  he  says^  he  was  feelingly  convinced  that  it  was  seot 
from  heaven,  as  an  alarm,  for  him  to  provide  against  the  coming 
storm,  —  a  storm  which^"  handled  him  twenty  times  worse  than  all 
he  had  met  with  before."  '  —  p.  xxv. 

The  hideous  apprehensions  of  unpardonable  crimes  committed, 
and  eternal  judgment  incurred,  were  from  time  to  time  dispelled 
by  texts  and  promises  of  scripture,  borne  in  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer  with  a  force  so  totally  irresistible,  as,  to  him  at  least,  had 
the  appearance  of  undoubted  inspiration ;  and  in  these  violent 
alternations  of  mood  passed  nearly  three  years  of  Bunyan's  life. 
He  attained   at  length  a  more  tranquil  state  of  spirit  from  the 
practice  which  be  finally  adopted,  of  reading  over  his  Bible  with 
the  utmost  care  and  attention,  observing  bow  the  different  pas- 
sages bore  upon  and  explained  each  other ;  and,  to  use  his  own 
expression,   '  with    careful  heart  and  watchful  eye,  with  great 
fearfulness   to    turn  over  every  leaf,  and  with  much  diligence, 
mixed  with  trembling,  to  consider  every  sentence  with  its  natural 
force  and  latitude."     The  result  of  this  minute  and  systematic 
investigation  of  the  scriptures  could  not  but  have  had  a  tranquil- 
lizing and  composing  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  man,  whose  sum  of 
guilt   consisted    rather  in  the    involuntary   intrusion  of  wicked 
thoughts,  than  in  the  breaking  of  any  known  laws  or  desertion  of 
any  acknowledged  duty  ;  for  his  youthful  sins  of  ignorance  haa 
been  long  ere  now  renounced.     He  now  looked  upon  the  gospel 
system  with  more  comprehensive  views  — '  he  saw  that  it  ^^ 
good ;'    and   although  he  retained  highly    enthusiastic  opinions 
concerning   the    earlier  part  of  his  religious   career,  the  same 
doubts  and  difficulties  do  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  his  more 
advanced  or  his  closing  life* 
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Mr  Scott,  a  former  editor  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  thought 
it  not  advisable  to  dwell  upon  the  fanaticism  which  characterises 
the  first  part  of  Bunyan's  religious  life  :  Mr  Southey,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of  oj^nion  that 

^  His  character  would  be  imperfectly  understood,  and  conld  not 
be  justly  appreciated,  if  this  part  of  his  history  were  kept  out  of 
sight.  To  respect  him  as  he  deserves,  to  admire  him  as  he  ought  to 
be  admired,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  informed  not  only  of 
the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  his  youth,  but  of  the  extreme  igno- 
rance out  of  which  he  worked  his  way,  and  the  stage  of  burning 
enthusiaim  through  which  he  passed,  —  a  passage  not  less  terrible 
than  that  of  bis  own  Pilgrim  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Peath.' 
—  p.  xiv. 

We  are  much  of  the  opinion  thus  forcibly  expressed.  The 
history  of  a  man  so  distinguished  by  natural  talents  as  Bunyan  is 
connected  with  that  of  his  age,  nor  can  we  so  well  conceive  the 
dangers  of  fanaticism,  as  when  we  behold  the  struggles  of  so  pure 
and  so  powerful  a  spirit  involved  in  its  toils.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  of  those  around  him  there  were  many  who  fell  into 
the  same  temptations,  and  struggled  with  them  in  vain  ;  and  that  in 
not  a  few  instances  the  doctrine  which  summoned  all  men  to  the 
exercise  of  the  private  judgment,  as  it  was  called,  led  the  way  to 
the  wildest,  most  blasphemous,  and  most  fatal  excesses.  Don 
Quixote's  balsam  was  not  a  more  perilous  medicine. 

Of  this  Southey  gives  one  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
man  who,  having  the  merit  of  being  amongst  the  first  whose  con- 
versation called  Bunyan  to  a  sense  of  religion,  was  himself  so 
unable  to  endure  the  illumination  of  which  he  conveyed  the  earliest 
spark  to  so  notable  a  person,  that  he  became  a  Ranter,  and  wal- 
lowed in  the  foulest  vice,  as  one  who  imagined  himself  secure 
of  his  election,  and  whom  consequently  the  grossest  sin  could 
not  debar  from  predestined  happiness.  This  unfortunate  man 
loved  to  tell  Bunyan  that  he  had  run  through  all  religions, 
and,  in  his  persuasion,  had  fallen  upon  the  right  way  at  last, 
a  way,  namely,  which,  in  assuring  to  him  an  unalienable  right 
to  heaven,  freed  him  from  observing  any  limits  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  passions  during  the  time  he  remained  on  earth.  Another 
instance  of  the  moral  danger  of  indulging  such  reveries  as  wrecked 
the  peace  of  Bunyan  for  three  years,  though,  fortunately,  they 
were  unable  either  to  corrupt  his  heart  or  to  unsettle  his  reason, 
was  seen  in  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Lawrence  Claxton  by  name, 
whose  rare  treatise,  containing  the  impudent  avowal  of  his  vicious 
life,  lies  now  before  us,  and  is  so  apposite  to  the  subject,  as  to 
claim  some  notice.  This  person  was  prevailed  upon,  so  late  as 
1660,  at  the  instigation,  he  says,  ^  of  a  man  of  no  mean  parts  or 
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parentage  in  this  Reason's  Kingdom,  who  had  much  importan^ 
him  to  that  effect,  to  publish  the  various  leadings  forth  of  his 
spirit  thiough  each  dispensation,  fiom  the  jear  1630  to  the  year 
1660;'  in  order  that,  as  Mr  Claxton  expresses  it,*  *  he  might 
appear  stripped  stark  naked  of  his  former  formal  righteousness 
and  professed  wickedness,  and  instead  thereof  clothed  with  inno- 
cency  of  life,  perfect  assurance,  and  sight  for  discerning  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Revelation.'  Our  limiis  as  well  as  our  inclinations 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  more  than  a  very  geneial 
analysis.  Some  of  Claxton's  debaucheries  are  too  coarse  and 
indecent  to  permit  ihem  being  more  than  indicated.  Vet  it  may 
not  bo' useless  to  trace  the  career  of  a  man,  who  started  under 
a  vague  apprehension  of  an  extreme  tenderness  of  conscience, 
afflicted  *  with  the  toleration  of  Maypole  dancing  and  rioting,' 
and  ascended  from  one  flight  to  another  till  he  became  in  piio- 
ciple  a  materialist,  almost  an  atheist,  and  in  practice  a  coarse 
and  profligate  latitudinarian. 

His  reformation  commenced  with  an  abhorrence  to  railed  altars, 
the  Common  Prayer-Book,  and  the  'Practice  of  Piety,'  together 
with  an  envy  of  those  of  his  own  sentiments  who  exercised  with 
credit  a  gift  of  extemporary  prayer.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  pres- 
byterian  puritan.  His  next  quarrel  was  with  the  presbyterians 
themselves,  whose  system,  he  now  perceived,  differed  only  from 
the  episcopal  in  a  few  insignificant  rites  and  ceremonies-  He 
also  was,  or  affected  to  be,  displeased  with  (heir  eagerness  in 
pressing  on  the  civil  war.  He  therefore  left  them  for  the  Inde- 
pendents, and,  attaching  himself  particularly  to  one  Dr  Crisp, 
became  an  antinomian  or  express  disciple  of  those  who  protested 
against  being  still  considered  as  under  the  law  of  the  decalogue. 
Presently,  however,  Lawrence  Claxton  discovered  that,  as  he 
phrases  it,  he  was  still  burning  bricks  in  Egypt,  and  had  not 
as  yet  come  within  view  of  that  uncircumseribed  liberty  of  con- 
science which  it  was  his  aim  to  obtain.  Hereupon  he  took  to 
the  pulpit,  where,  if  his  own  word  can  be  taken,  he  turned  out 
not  inferior  ro  any  preacher  of  that  time.  By-and-bye  he  was 
put  in  possession  of  a  parish  named  Pulem,  with  a  pension  of 
forty  shillings  weekly  ;  in,  which  position,  as  he  expresses  him- 
self, he  thought  himself  very  gallantly  provided  for ;  *  so  that,' 

•  This  rare  tract  is  termed  at  length  <  The  Lost  Sheep  Found ;  or,  the  Prodigal 
ret'irned  to  his  Father's  House,  after  many  a  sad  and  weary  Journey  through  many 
religious  Countries.  Where  now,  notwithstanding  all  his  former  Transgressions  and 
Breach  of  his  Father's  Commands,  he  is  leceived  in  all  eternal  Favours,  and  all  the 
righieous  and  wicked  Men  that  he  hath  left  behind  reserved  for  eternal  Mercy,  As 
also  every  Church  or  Dispensation  may  icad  in  bis  Travels  their  portion  alter  this 
Life.  By  Lawrence  Clasioo,  the  only  true  converted  Messenger  of  Jesuf  Christ, 
Creator  of  Heaveo  and  Ktrth,    LiondoD,  primed  for  the  Autbor,  1660.' 

says 
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says  he,  ^  I  thought  I  was  in  heaven  upon  earth,  judging  the 
priests  had  a  brave  time  in  this  world  to  have  a  house  built  for 
them,  and  means  provided  for  them  to  tell  the  people  stories  of 
other  men's  works.'  But  from  this  paradise  he  was  removed  in 
about  half  a  year — by  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  as  he 
insinuates,  who  called  him  sheep-stealer,  for  robbing  them  of 
their  flocks  by  his  superior  gifts.  His  character  had  probably 
overtaken  him,  for  his  congregation  and  he  parted  with  contempt 
on  both  sides. 

The  fifth  stage  of  his  history  exhibits  Claxton  as  leading  a 
rambling,  unsettled  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  commenced 
Dipper,  or  Anabaptist.  He  resided  at  Robert  Marchant's,  who 
had  four  daughters,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  the  hand- 
somest for  his  wife  or  concubine.  Claxton  was  now  apprehend- 
ed by  parliament ;  but  after  remaining  in  custody  six  months,  it 
appears  he  formally  renounced  the  practice  of  dipping,  and  by 
this  sacrifice  of  bis  opinions  procured  his  liberty. 

Sixthly,  he  joined  a  society  of  people  called  Seekers,  who 
worshipped  only  by  prayer  and  preaching ;  in  which  new  character 
he  sent  out  a  book,  having  something  in  the  title  analogous  to  the 
celebrated  work  of  Bunyan,  to  wit,  'The  Pilgrimage  of  Saints, 
by  Church  cast  out,  in  Christ  found  seeking  truth.'  *  This 
being,'  he  says, '  a  suitable  piece  of  work  in  these  days,  wounded 
the  churchers.'  At  length  this  unhappy  man  came  the  length  of 
affirming,  that  it  was  thought  and  not  action  which  constituted 
guilt,  and  therefore  if  one  practised  any  unlawful  act  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  no  sin,  to  him  it  became  pure  and  lawful.  He 
was  now  what  was  called  a  RanteTf  and  chief  of  a  company  who 
professed  and  practised,  always  under  an  affectation  of  religion, 
the  grossest  immorality  ;  they  had  attained,  they  thought,  in  this 
outrageous  license,  the  true  privilege  of  enlightened  minds.  The 
ground  of  Claxton's  faith  at  this  period  was,  that  all  things  being 
created  originally  good,  nothing  was  evil  but  as  the  opinion  of 
men  made  it  so  ;  under  which  belief  he  apprehended  there  was  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  theft,  a  cheat,  or  a  lie,  and  accordingly  (murder 
excepted)  this  precious  proselyte  broke  the  law  in  every  respect 
without  scruple.  If  the  least  doubt  entered  his  mind  he  washed 
it  away,  he  tells  us,  with  a  cup  of  wine.  In  London,  with  his 
female  associates,  he  spent  his  time  in  feasting  and  drinking,  ^  so 
that  taverns  I  called  the  house  of  God,  the  drawers  ministers,  and 
sack  divinity.'  This  extravagant  conduct  once  more  scandalized 
and  offended  the  parliament,  especially  the  Presbyterians  ;  Clax- 
ton was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  at  length  formally  banished 
from  the  British  islands. 

He  escaped,  however,  and  forthwith  endeavoured  to  conceal 
VOL.  xLiii.  NO.  86.  —  Q.R.  61  himself 
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himself  under  another  species  of  imposture, — he  aspired  to  the 
art  of  magic,  and  having  found,  as  he  says, — 
'  some  of  Dr  Ward's  and  Woolerd's  manuscripts,  I  improved  roj 
genius  to  fetch  back  goods  that  were  stolen  —  yea,  to  raise  spirits,  and 
fetch  treasure  out  of  the  earth.  However,  miseries  1  gained,  and  was 
up  and  down  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  man ;  and  therefore  have 
several  times  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  devil,  that  1  might  see 
what  like  he  was,  but  ail  in  vain  ;  so  that  1  judged  all  was  a  lie,  and 
that  there  was  no  devil  at  all,  nor,  indeed,  no  God  neither,  save  one. 
Nature.' 

Our  philosopher,  in  short,  had  now  found  out  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  contradictory,  that  the  world  was  eternal,  and  arrived 
at  the  point  of  believing  neither  in  revelation,  redemption,  or 
resurrection.  To  this  dreadful  result  was  he  conducted  by  the 
bewildered  principles  of  his  metaphysical  theology,  though  be 
does  not  stop  there  any  more  than  at  any  former  stage  of  his  de- 
luded journey,  but  settles  in  becoming  a  follower  of  the  prophet 
Beeves,  and,  as  he  has  the  audacity  to  call  himself,  ^  the  only 
true  converted  messenger  of  the  Deity.'  Such  were  the  effects  on 
different  men  of  the  then  prevailing  audacity  of  fanaticism.  The 
same  course  of  study  which  all  but  fixed  Bunyan  in  religious 
despair,  hurried  into  profligacy  and  atheism  the  less  favourably 
constituted  mind  of  Claxton. 

The  religious  terrors  of  Bunyan  had  been  considerably  checked 
by  his  constant  course  of  scriptural  study  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  owed  much  to  a  new  occupation,  which  neces- 
sarily fixed  his  attention  upon  the  minds  of  others,  instead 
of  permitting  him  to  indulge  in  his  own  reveries.  His  habitual 
serious  habits  and  undenied  purity  of  life  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, who  passed  a  resolution,  after  the  death  of  their  pastor, 
Gifford,  that  some  of  the  brethren,  {one  at  a  time^  as  is  not 
injudiciously  provided,)  to  whom  the  Lord  may  have  given 
a  gift,  and  among  others  John  Bunyan,  be  called  forth  to  speak 
a.  word  or  two  for  mutual  edification.  Full  of  scriptural  thoughts 
and  language,  and  having  the  Scriptures  themselves  at  command, 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was,  nevertheless,  totally 
void  of  that  confidence  which  made  so  many  in  those  days  rush 
per  saltum  on  the  task  of  the  preacher.  He  laboured  painfully 
that  he  might  speak  persuasively.  His  attention  to  his  new 
duties  seems,  in  some  degree,  to  have  relieved  his  own  dubious 
state  of  mind  ;  yet  he  flinched  not  from  the  task  of  preaching  the 
same  severely  Calvinistic  doctrine  under  the  strictness  of  which 
he  himself  still  groaned  internally.  The  following  are  his  own 
remarkable  expressions :  — 

< «  This 
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«  (&  This  part  of  my  work,''  says  he,  ^^  1  falfilled  with  great  sense  ; 
for  the  terrors  of  the  law,  and  guilt  for  my  transgressions,  lay  heavy 
upon  my  conscience.  I  preached  what  I  felt, —  what  1  smartingly  did 
feel,  —  even  that  under  which  my  poor  soul  did  groan  and  tremble  to 
astonishment.  Indeed,  I  have  been  as  one  sent  to  them  from  the 
dead.  I  went  myself  in  chains  to  preach  to  them  in  chains;  and 
carried  that  fire  in  my  own  conscience  that  I  persuaded  them  to  be 
aware  of.  I  can  truly  say,  that  when  I  have  been  to  preach,  I  have 
gone  full  of  guilt  and  terror  even  to  the  pulpit  door,  and  there  it  hath 
been  taken  off,  and  I  have  been  at  liberty  in  my  mind  until  I  have 
done  my  work;  and  then  immediately,  even  before  i  could  get  down 
the  pulpit  stairs,  I  have  been  as  bad  as  i  was  before.  Yet  God  carried 
nie  on,  but  surely  with  a  strong  hand ;  for  neither  guilt  nor  hell  could 
take  me  ofiF  my  work."  '  —  p.  xlviii. 

Besides  his  preaching,  in  which  he  seems  now  to  have  acted  as 
a  kind  of  volunteer  auxiliary  to  one  John  Burton,  he  was  also 
engaged  in  religious  controversy,  and  that  with  the  then  frantic 
Quakers,  who,  tnanks  to  time  and  toleration,  have  now  settled 
down  into  the  gentlest  and  mildest  of  religionists.  Bunyan 
accused  the  quakers  of  denying  some  of  the  most  essential  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity ;  and  Edward  Burroughs,  his  antagonist, 
objected  to  our  author  his  taking  reward  for  his  services,  and 
going  shares  with  his  principal,  Burton,  in  1501, -which  he 
affirms  was  received  as  that  pastor's  yearly  salary.  To  this  charge 
Bunyan  returned  an  explicit  denial,  alleging  that  he  wrought  with 
bis  hands  for  his  daily  living,  and  for  that  of  his  family,  and 
Solemnly  affirming  that  he  distributed  the  knowledge  which  Grod 
had  given  him  freely,  and  not  for  filthy  lucre's  sake* 

The  quakers  could  only  attack  his  principles  and  his  character ; 
but  the  persecuting  spirit  which  had,  by  a  not  unnatural  re- 
action, taken  possession  for  a  time  of  the  government,  imposed 
direct  personal  and  penal  consequences  for  nonconformity.  Con- 
siderable effi)rts  were  made  after  the  restoration  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  sectaries,  who  were  held  as  the  principal  cause  of 
the  late  civil  war,  and  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  John  Bunyan 
was  cited  before  the  justices  as  a  person  in  the  habit  of  going  about 
preaching,  although  the  charge  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
mingled  with  any  specific  impeachment  of  his  political  or  religious 
opinions.  He  refused  to  find  security  to  abstain  from  his  itinerant 
ministry,  and  he  was,  of  course,  sent  to  prison,  resigned  and  con- 
tented with  his  captivity,  so  —  Mt  might  be  the  awakening  of  the 
saints  in  the  country,  or  otherwise  serve  the  cause  of  vital  religion.' 
The  fruit  of  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God  was  probably  a  state 
of  peace  of  mind  and  contentment,  such  as  in  his  lifetime  he  had 
not  hitherto  enjoyed. 
This  persecution  was  no  sudden  storm,  which  was  to  pour  forth 

its 
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its  violence  and  then  be  hushed  to  rest.  Bunyan  dwelt  no  less 
than  twelve  years  in  Bedford  gaol  rather  than  surrender  the  liberty 
of  preaching,  which  he  considered  as  his  birth-right ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  employed  his  leisure  during  this  seclusion  con- 
stitutes his  great  distinction  as  a  benefactor  to  the  Christian 
world;  this  he  has  expressed  himself,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
his  memorable  work:— 'As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den, 
where  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep ;  and  as  I  slept  I  dreamed  a  dream.' 
The  allegorical  den  is  on  the  margin  explained  to  be  the  prison 
where  the  author  sustained  so  many  years'  confinement. 

It  is  true,  Bunyan's  captivity  was  neither  rigorous  nor  conti- 
nued. He  was,  indeed,  deprived  of  the  power  of  working  at  his 
usual  occupation  of  a  tinker  ;  '  He  was  as  effectually  taken  away 
from  his  pots  and  kettles,'  says  one  of  his  former  biographers,  'as 
the  Apostles  were  from  mending  their  nets ;'  but  he  learned  to 
make  tagged  thread  laces,  and  thus  supported  his  family  by  the 
labour  of  nis  hands.  The  gaoler  of  Bedford  was  a  '  gentle  pro- 
vost,' and  at  length  he  indulged  his  respected  prisoner  with  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  liberty  which  he  could  grant  with  safetj  to 
himself.  John  Bunyan  was  suffered  to  go  abroad  at  pleasure, 
visited  the  various  assemblies  of  his  sect,  and  was  actually  chosen 
pastor  of  the  anabaptist  congregation  in  the  town.  He  accepted 
the  office,  and  being  thus  only  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  appears 
to  have  been  able  to  exercise  its  duties  freely  and  usefully — for  as 
it  is  well  expressed  by  Mr  Southey — 'the  fever  of  his  enthusiasm 
had  spent  itself;  the  asperity  of  his  opinions  had  softened  as  his 
mind  enlarged.' 

About  sixteen  years  before  his  death,  in  1672,  he  was  at 
length  released  entirely  from  a  confinement  which,  for  at  least 
five  years,  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  nominal.  After  this 
his  life  passed  smoothly.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  stood  very 
high,  even  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  chapels  were  crowded  to 
overflowing  when  his  appearance  was  expected.  A  chapel  was 
built  for  him  near  Bedford,  and  he  often  frequented  another  at  a 
place  called  Bentick,  where  the  pulpit  which  he  used  is  still  pre- 
served with  pious  care.  We  cannot  see  in  the  sermons  which 
Bunyan  has  left  any  strong  marks  of  the  genius  which  he  really 
possessed,  but  the  fashion  of  them  is  strange  to  the  present  day. 
His  elocution  must  have  been  warm  and  fervent ;  and  he  himsdf 
even  distrusted  the  degree  of  applause  which  he  excited. 

'  One  day  when  he  had  preached  "  with  ^  peculiar  warmth  and 
enlargement,"  some  of  his  friends  came  to  shake  hands  with  him 
after  the  service,  and  obserTcd  to  him  what  "  a  sweet  sermon  "  he 
had  delivered.    "Aye!"  be  replied,  "you  need  not  remind  me  of 

that ; 
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f  ha  t ;  for  the  Devil  told  roe  of  it  before  I  was  out  of  the  palpit.^'    This 
aoecdote  authenticates  itself.' 

He  died  at  do  very  late  period  of  life,  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  labour  of  friendship.  He  had  undertaken  a  journey 
to  prevail  upon  a  friend  not  to  disinherit  his  son  ;  caught  cold 
in  returning  to  London,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  His 
epitaph  is  in  these  words  :  — 

'Mr  John  Bunyao,  Author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ob.  12  Aug. 
1688,  set.  60. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  now  is  finished, 
And  death  has  laid  him  in  his  earthly  bed.' 

Of  the  first  appearance  of  this  celebrated  parable,  Mr  Southey^s 
diligence  has  preserved  the  following  notices :  — 

*  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  first 
published,  no  copy  of  the  first  edition  having  as  yet  been  discovered: 
the  second  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  is  "  with  additions,"  and  its 
date  is  1678 :  but  as  the  book  is  known  to  have  been  written  during 
Bunyan's  imprisonment,  which  terminated  in  167?,  it  was  probably 
published  before  his  release,  or  at  latest  immediately  aAer  it.  The 
earliest  with  which  Mr  Major  has  been  able  to  supply  me,  either  by 
means  of  his  own  diligent  inquiries,  or  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  is 
that  ^^  eighth  e«di-ti-on"  so  humorously  introduced  by  Gray,  and 
printed,  —  not  for  Ni-cho-las  Bod-ding-ton,  but  for  Nathanael  Ponder, 
at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultrey,  near  the  Church,  1682;  for  whom 
also  the  ninth  was  published  in  1684,  and  the  ten'li  in  1685.  All 
these  no  doubt  were  large  impressions.' 

When  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  had 
raised  a  swarm  of  imitators,  the  author  himself,  according  to 
the  frequent  fashion  of  the  world,  was  accused  of  plagiarism, 
to  which  he  made  an  indignant  reply,  in  what  he  considered  as 
verses,  prefixed  to  his  '  Holy  War.' 

*  Some  say  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  not  mine, 

Insinuating  as  if  I  would  shine 

In  name  and  fame  by  the  worth  of  another, 

Like  some  made  rich  by  robbing  of  their  brother ; 

Or  that  so  fond  I  am  of  being  Sire, 

I'll  father  bastards ;  or  if  need  require, 

I'll  tell  a  lye  in  print,  to  get  applause.  — 

I  scorn  it ;  John  such  dirt-heap  never  was 

Since  God  converted  him.     Let  this  suffice 

To  shew  why  I  my  Pilgrim  patronize. 

It  came  from  mine  own  heart,  so  to  my  head, 

And  thence  into  my  fingers  trickled; 

Then  to  my  pen,  from  whence  immediately 

On  paper  I  did  dribble  it  daintily.'  —  p.  Ixxxix. 

Mr  Southey  has  carefully  examined  this  charge  of  supposed 

imitation, 
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imitatioDi  in  which  so  much  rests  upon  the  very  simplicitj  of  the 
conception  of  the  story,  and  has  successfully  shown  that  the  tinker 
of  Elstow  could  not  have  profited  by  one  or  two  allegories  in  the 
French  and  Flemish  languages  —works  which  he  could  have  ba^ 
hardly  a  chance  to  meet  with  ;  which,  if  thrown  in  his  way,  he 
could  not  have  read  ;  and,  finally,  which,  if  he  had  read  them, 
could  scarcely  have  supplied  him  with  a  single  hint.     Mr  Soutbej, 
however,  has  not  mentioned  a  work  in  English,  of  Bunyan's  own 
time,  and  from  which,  certainly,  the  general  notion  of  his  allegory 
might  have  been  taken.     The  work  we  allude  to  is  now  before 
us,  entitled  '  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  written  to  a  friend  by 
Symon  Patrick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Peterborough ;'  —  the  same  learned 
person,  well  known  by  his  theological   writings,  and    succes* 
sively  bishop  of  Chichester  and  Ely.    This  worthy  man's  in- 
scription   is    dated   the    14th   of   December,    1672;    and    Mr 
Southey's  widest  conjecture  will  hardly  allow  an  earlier  date  for 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  1672  being  the  very  year  in  which 
he  was  enlarged  from    prison.      The   language  of  Dr  Patrick, 
in  addressing  his  friend,  excludes  the  possibility  of  bis  having 
borrowed  from  John  Bunyan's  celebrated  work.     He  apok>gizes 
for  sending  to  his  acquaintance  one  in  the  old  fashioned  dress  of 
a  pilgrim ;  and  says  he  found  among  the  works  of  a  late  writer, 
Baker's  Sancta   Sophia,  a  short  discourse,  under  the  name  of 
a  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim  ;  '  which  was  so  agreeable  to  the  portion 
of  fancy  he  was  endowed  with,  that  he  presently  thought  that  a 
work  of  this  nature  would  be  very  grateful  to  his  friend  also.'    It 
appears  that  the  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim,  so  sketched  by  Dr  Patrick, 
remained  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  the  private  friend  for 
whom  it  was  drawn  up,  until,  it  being  supposed  by  others  that 
the  work  might  be  of  general  utility,  it  was  at  length  published  in 
1678.     Before  that  year  the  first  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
had  unquestionably  made  its  appearance ;  but  we  equally  acquit 
the  dean  of  Peterborough  and  the  tinker  of  Elstow  from  copyring 
a  thought  or  idea  from  each  other.     If  Dr  Patrick  had  seen  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  he  would,  probably,  in  the  pride  of  academic 
learning,  have  scorned  to  adopt  it  as  a  model ;  but,  at  all  events, 
as  a  man  of  worth,  he  would  never  have  denied  the  obligation  if 
he  had  incurred  one.    John  Bunyan,  on  his  part,  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  scorned,  *  with  his  very  heels,'  to  borrow  anythuf 
from  a  dean ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  he  would  have  cut  w& 
hand  off  rather  than  written  the  introductory  verses  we  ha^e 
quoted,  had  not  his  Pilgrim  been  entirely  his  own.  f 

Indeed,  whosoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  tyt 
works  which,  turning  upon  nearly  the  same  allegory,  and  beari 
very  similar  titles,  came  into  existence  at  or  about  the  vJ 
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same  time,  will  plainly  Bee  their  total  dissimilarity.     Bmijan's  is  a 
close  and  continued  allegory,  in  which  the  metaphorical  fiction  is 
sustained  with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  real  story.     In  Dr  Patrick's 
the  same  plan  is  generally  announced  as  arising  from  the  earnest 
longing  of  a  traveller,  whom  he  calls  Philotheus  or  Theophilus, 
"whose  desires  are  fixed  on  journeying  to  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim. 
After  much  disttessing  uncertainty,  caused  by  the  contentions  of 
pretended  guides,  who  recommend  difierent  routes,  he  is  at  length 
recommended  to  a  safe  and  intelligent  one.     Theophilus  hastens 
to  put  himself  under  his  pilotage,  and  the  good  man  gives  forth  his 
instructions  for  the  way,  and  in  abundant  detail,  so  that  all  the 
dangers  of  error  and  indifferent  company  may  be  securely  avoid- 
ed ;  but  in  all  this,  very  little  care  is  taken  even  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  the  allegory  —  in  a  word,  you  have,  almost  in  plain 
terms,  the  moral  and  religious  precepts  necessary  to  be  observed 
in  the  actual  course  of  a  moral  and  religious  life.     The  pilgrim,'in- 
deed,  sets  out  upon  his  journey,  but  it  is  only  in  order  again  to  meet 
iwitb  his  guide,  who  launches  further  into  whole  chapters  of  in- 
structions, with  scarcely  a  reply  from  the  passive  pupil.     It  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  extreme  difference  between  this  strain  of 
continued  didactics,  rather  encumbered  than  enlivened  by  a  start- 
ing metaphor,  which,  generally  quite  lost  sight  of,  the  author  recol- 
lects every  now  and  then,  as  if  by  accident,  —  and  the  thoroughly 
life-like  manner  in  which  John  Bunyan  puts  the  adventures  of  his 
pilgrim  before  us.     Two  circumstances  alone  strike  us  as  trench- 
ing somewhat  on  the  manner  of  him  of  Elstow  :  the  one  is  where 
the  guide  awakens  some  sluggish  pilgrims,  whom  he  finds  sleep- 
ing by  the  way  ;*  the  other,  is  where  their  way  is  crossed  by  two 
horsemen,  who  insist  upon  assuming  the  office  of  guide.  ^  The  one 
is  a  pleasing  talker,  excellent  company  by  reason  of  his  pleasant 
humour,  and  of  a  carriage  very  pleasant  and  inviting.     But  they 
observed  he  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  a  pair  of  pistols  before 
him,  together  with  another  instrument  hanging  at  his  belt,  which 
was  formed  for  pulling  out  of  eyes.'f     The  pilgrims  suspected  this 
well-armed  cavalier  to  be  one  of  that  brood  who  will  force  others 
into  their  own  path,  and  then  put  out  their  eyes  in  case  they  should 
forsake  it.     They  have  not  got  rid  of  their  dangerous  companion, 
by  whom  the  Romish  church  is  indicated,  when  they  are  accosted 
by  a  man  of  a  quite  different  shape  and  humour,  ^  more  sad  and 
melancholy,  more  rude,  and  of  a  heavier  wit  also,  who  crossed  their 
way  on  the  right-hand.'  He  also  (representing,  doubtless,  the  Pres- 
byterians or  Sectaries)  pressed  them  with  eagerness  to  accept  his 
guidance,  and  did  little  less  than  menace  them  with  total  destruction 

*  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  chapter  zxz.  t  Ibidem,  chapter  zzxiv. 

if 
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if  they  should  reject  it.  A  dagger  and  a  pocket-pistol,  thoagh 
less  openly  and  ostentatiously  disposed  than  the  arms  of  the  first 
cavalier,  seem  ready  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  he,  therefore, 
is  repulsed,  as  well  as  his  neighbour.  These  are  the  only  pas- 
sages in  which  the  church  dignitary  might  be  thought  to  have 
caught  for  a  moment  the  spirit  of  the  tinker  of  Bedford.  Througb 
the  rest  of  his  parable,  which  fills  a  well-sized  quarto  vclume,  the 
dean  no  doubt  evinces  considerable  learning,  but,  compared  to 
Bunyan,  may  rank  with  the  dullest  of  all  possible  doctors ;  ^  a 
worthy  neighbour,  indeed,  and  a  marvellous  good  bowler,  —  but 
for  Alexander,  you  see  how  'tis.'  Yet  Dr  Patrick  had  the 
applause  of  his  own  time.  The  first  edition  of  his  Parable  ap- 
peared, as  has  been  mentioned,  in  1678;  and  the  sixthj  whicit 
now  lies  before  us,  is  dated  ISS?.*^ 

Mr   Southey  introduces  the  following  just  eulogium  on  our 
classic  of  the  common  people  :  — 
^Bunyan  was  confident  in  his  own  powers  of  expression ;  he  says, 

— — thine  only  way 

Before  them  all,  is  to  say  out  thy  say 

In  thine  own  native  language,  which  no  man 

Now  useth,  nor  with  case  dissemble  can. 
And  he  might  well  be  confident  in  it.  His  is  a  homespun  style, 
not  a  manufactured  one :  and  what  a  difierence  is  there  between  its 
homeliness,  and  the  flippant  yulgarity  of  the  Roger  L'Estrange  aad 
Tom  Brown  school !  ,  If  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  undefiled  to 
which  the  poet  as  well  as  the  philologist  must  repair,  if  they  would 
drink  of  the  living  waters,  it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,  — 
the  vernacular  soeech  of  his  age,  sometimes  indeed  in  its  rusticitj 
and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its  plainness  and  its  strength.  To  this 
natural  style  Bunya  ^  js  in  some  degree  beholden  for  his  general 
popularity; —  his  lanpfuage  is  every  where  level  to  the  most  Ignorant 
reader,  and  to  the  memest  capacity :  there  is  a  homely  reality  about 
it ;  a  nursery  tale  is  not  iijore  intelligible,  in  its  manner  of  narration, 
to  a  child.  Another  cause  of  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the 
imagination  as  little  ns  the  understanding.  The  vividness  of  his 
own,  which,  as  his  history  shows,  sometimes  could  not  distingutsh 
ideal  impressions  from  actual  ones,  occasioned  this.  He  saw  the 
things  of  which  he  was  writing,  as  distinctly  with  his  mind^s  eye  as 
if  they  were  indeed  passing  before  him  in  a  dream.  And  the  reader 
perhaps  sees  them  more  satisfactorily  to  himself,  because  the  outline 
only  of  the  picture  is  presented  to  him,  and  the  author  having  made 
no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  details,  every  reader  supplies  them  according 

♦  The  Poet  Laureate  may,  perhaps,  like  to  hear  tlial  Dr  Patrick  introduces  into 
his  parable  a  very  tolerable  edition  of  that  legend  of  the  roasted  fowls  recalled  to  hfc 
by  St  James  of  Compostella,  of  which  he  himself  has  recently  given  us  so  lively  aid 
amusing  a  metrical  version. 

to 
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to   the  measure  aod  scope  of  his  own  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers.'  —  pp.  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix. 

It  may  be  added,  to  these  judicious  remarks,  that  the  most 
pleasing  occupation  of  the  fine  arts  being  to  awaken  and  excite 
the  imagination,  sketches  in  drawing,  simple  melodies  in  music, 
a   bold,  decisive,  but  light-touched  strain  of  poetry  or  narrative 
in  literary  composition,  (like  what  is  called  in  the  green-room  the 
touch  and  go  method  of  acting)  will  always  be  more  likely  to  gain 
extensive  popularity  than  any  more  highly-wrought  performance, 
ii¥hich  aspires  to  afford  the  mind  no  exercise  save  that  of  admira- 
tion, which  pretends  at  once  to  rouse  curiosity  by  the  outline, 
and   to  satiate  it  by  distinct,  accurate  circumstantiality  of  detail. 
To  understand  this,  we  need  only  remember  having  been  the 
visitor  of  some  celebrated  scene  of  natural  beauty,  under  the 
close  guardianship  of  a  pragmatical  guide,  who  will  let  you  find 
out  nothing  independent  of  him,  and  is  so  anxious  that  you  should 
leave  nothing  unseen,  that  he  makes  you  almost  wish  yourself 
both  deaf  and  blind,  that  you  may  neither  hear  his  instructions 
nor  profit  by  them.     The  true  rule  of  grace  in  description  and 
narrative  —  the  ne  quidnimis  —  is  one  which  genius  often  neglects 
in  its  pride  of  luxuriance,  and  seldom  without  paying  the  penalty 
in  popular  opinion. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  words  and  manner  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress alone  which  have  raised  that  singular  allegory  to  so  high  a 
rank  among"  our  general  readers.  The  form  and  style  of  compo- 
sition is  safely  referred  to  the  highest  authority  — 

^  Who  spake  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say, 
But  sure  He  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way.' 

And,  without  dwelling  on  the  precedent  suggested  by  the  poet, 
we  may  observe  how  often  the  allegory,  or  parable,  has  gained, 
without  suspicion,  those  passes  of  the  human  heart  which  were 
vigilantly  guarded  against  the  direct  force  of  truth  by  self-interest, 
prejudice,  or  pride.  When  the  prophet  approached  the  sinful 
monarch  with  the  intention  of  reproving  his  murder  and  adultery, 
a  direct  annunciation  of  his  purpose  might  have  awakened  the 
king  to  wrath,  instead  of  that  penitence  to  which  it  was  the  will  of 
heaven  that  he  should  be  invited.  But  David  listened  unsus- 
pectingly to  the  parable  of  the  ewe-lamb  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
awful  words  —  '  Thou  art  the  man*  —  were  uttered,  that  he  found 
the  crime  which  he  had  so  readily  condemned  was,  in  fact,  the 
tjpe  of  that  which  he  had  himself  committed.  In  this  respect, 
the  comparing  the  parable  with  the  real  facts  which  it  intimates, 
is  like  the  practice  of  the  artists  to  examine  the  reflection  of  their 
paintings  in  a  mirror,  that  they  may  get  clear  of  false  lights  and 
VOL.  xLiii.  so,  86. —  Q.R.  62  shadows. 
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shadows,  and  judge  of  their  composilioDS  more  accurately  by 
.seeing  them  presented  under  a  change  of  light  and  circumstances. 
But,  besides  the  moral  uses  of  this  species  of  composition,  it 
has  much  in  it  to  exercise  those  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
which  it  is  most  agreeable  to  keep  in  motion.  Our  judgment  is 
engaged  in  weighingand  measuring  the  points  of  similarity  between 
the  reality  and  the  metaphor  as  these  evolve  themselves,  and  fancy 
is  no  less  amused  by  the  unexpected,  surprising,  and,  we  may  even 
say,  the  witty  turns  of  thought,  through  means  of  which  asso- 
ciations are  produced  between  things  which,  in  themselves,  seemed 
diametrically  opposed  and  irreconcilable,  but  which  the  allcgorist 
has  contrived  should  nevertheless  illustrate  each  other.  In  some 
cases,  the  parable  possesses  the  interest  of  the  riddle  itself;  the 
examination  and  solution  of  which  are  so  interesting  to  the  human 
intellect,  that  the  history  and  religious  doctrines  of  ancient  nations 
were  often  at  once  preserved  and  disguised  in  the  form  of  such 
senigmata. 

In  a  style  of  composition,  rendered  thus  venerable  by  its  anti- 
quity, and  still  more  so  by  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  John  Bunyan,  however  uneducated,  was  a  distingui^ed 
master.  For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  allow  him,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  story,  and  his  very  shrewdness,  and,  if  the  reader 
pleases,  homely  bluntness  of  style,  a  superiority  over  the  great 
poet  to  whom  he  has  been  compared  by  D'Israeli,  —  which,  consi- 
dering both  writers  as  allegorists,  may,  in  some  respect,  counter- 
balance the  advantages  of  a  mind  fraught  with  education,  a  bead 
full  of  poetic  flight  and  grace — in  a  word,  the  various,  the  un- 
utterable distinction  between  the  friend  of  Sidney  and  of  Raleigh, 
the  fascinating  poet  of  fairy  land,  and  our  obscure  tinker  of 
Elstow,  the  self-erected  holder  forth  to  the  anabaptists  of  Bed- 
ford. Either  has  told  a  tale  expressive  of  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion and  morality —  Spenser's  under  the  guise  of  a  romance  of 
chivalry,  while  that  of  Bunyan  recalls  the  outline  of  a  popular 
fairy  tale,  with  its  machinery  of  giants,  dwarfs,  and  enchanters. 
So  far  they  resemble  each  other  ;  and  if  the  later  writer  must 
allow  the  earlier  the  advantage  of  a  richer  imagination,  and  a  taste 
incalculably  more  cultivated,  the  uneducated  man  of  the  people 
may,  in  return,  claim  over  Spenser  the  superiority  due  to  a  more 
simple  and  better  concocted  plan,  from  which  he  has  suffered  do 
temptation  to  lead  him  astray. 

This  will  appear  more  evident,  if  we  observe  that  Spenser  (the 
first  book,  perhaps,  excepted,  where  he  has  traced,  in  the  adven- 
tures of  theredeross  knight,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  history 
and  changes  of  the  Christian  world)  has,  in  other  cantos,  suffered 
his  story  to  lead  him  astray  from  his  moral,  and  engages  his 

knights, 
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kni gilts,  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  abstract  virtues,  in 
tiltft  and  tournaments,  not  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  expla-^ 
nation  of^the  allegory.     What  are  we  to  understand  by  Britomart* 
overthrowing  Arlhegal,  if  we  regard  the  lady  as  the  representative 
of  chastity,  and  the  knight  as  that  of  justice  ?  many  discrepancies 
of    the    same  kind  could  be    pointed  out ;  and    probably  some 
readers  may  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  those  passages  of  the 
poem  are  sometimes  not  the  least  amusing  in  which  Spenser  for- 
gets  bis  allegory,  and  becomes  a  mere  romancer  like  Ariosto. 
Bui,  besides  the  allegory  by  which  Spenser  designs  to  present  the 
pageant  of  the  moral  virtues,  assigning  a  knight  as   the  repre- 
sentative of  each  virtue,  by  whom  the  opposing  appetites  should 
be  curbed  and  overthrown  ;  he  has  embodied  in  his  story  a  second 
and   political  allegory.     Not  only  is  Gloriana  the  imaginary  con- 
centration of  the  glory  sought  by  every  true  knight  —  she  is  Queen 
Elizabeth   too ;  not  only   does  King  Arthur  present   the    spirit 
and  essence  of  pure  chivalry  —  he  is  likewise  Spenser's  (unworthy) 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  many  of  the  adventures  which 
describe  the  struggles  of  virtue  and  vice  also  shadow  forth  anec- 
dotes and  intrigues  of  the  English  court,  invisible  to  those,  as 
Spenser  himself  insinuates, 

*  Who  n'ote  without  a  hound  fine  footing  trace.' 
This  complication  of  meanings  may  render  the  Faery  Queene 
doably  valuable  to  the  antiquary  who  can  explore  its  secret  sense; 
but  it  must  always  be  an  objection  to  Spenser's  plan,  with  the 
common  reader,  that  the  attempt  at  too  much  ingenuity  has 
marred  the  simplicity  of  his  allegory,  and  deprived  it,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  consistency  and  coherence. 

In  this  essential  point  the  poet  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  prose 
allegorist :  indeed  they  write  with  very  different  notions  of  the  im- 
portance  of  their  subject.  Spenserdesired,nodoubt,toaid  the  cause 
of  virtue,  but  it  was  in  the  character  of  a  cold  and  unimpassioned 
moralist,  easily  seduced  from  that  part  of  his  task  by  the  desire  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  some  courtier,  or  some  lady,  or  the  mere 
-wish  to  give  a  wider  scope  to  his  own  fancy.  Bunyan,  on  the 
contrary,  in  recommending  his  own  religious  opinions  to  the 
readers  of  his  romance  was  impressed  throughout  with  the  sense 
of  the  sacred  importance  of  the  task  for  which  he  had  lived  through 
poverty  and  captivity,  and  was,  we  doubt  not,  prepared  to  die. 
To  gain  the  favour  of  Charles  and  all  his  court  he  would  not,  wc 
are  confident,  have  guided  Christian  one  foot  off  the  narrow  and 
fltrait  path  ;  and  his  excellence  above  Spenser's  is,  that  his  power- 
ful thoughts  were  all  directed  to  one  solemn  end,  and  his  fertile 
imagination  taxed  for  everything  which  could  give  life  and  vivacity 
to  bis  narrative,vigour  and  consistency  to  the  spirit  of  his  allegory. 

His 
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His  every  thought  is  turned  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  rea- 
soning on  which  his  argument  depends ;  and  nothing  is  more 
admirable  than  the  acuteness  of  that  fancy  with  which,  still  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  his  principal  purpose,  Bunyan  contrives  to  extraet, 
from  the  slightest  particulars,  the  means  of  extending  and  forti- 
fying its  impression. 

Let  us,  for  example,  compare  Bunyan  to  a  good  man,  but 
common-place  writer,  the  author  of  the  rival  Parable.  Dr 
Patrick's  Pilgrim,  in  the  thirty-second  chapter,  falls  in  with  *  a 
company  of  select  friends,  who  are  met  at  a  frugal,  but  hand- 
some dinner.'  This  incident  suggests  to  the  worthy  guide  the 
praises  of  sociable  mirth,  restrained  by  temperance  and  sobriety. 
When  Bunyan,  on  the  contrary,  has  occasion  to  mention  an 
entertainment,  instead  of  the  cold  generality  of  the  dean  of  Pe- 
terborough, every  dish  which  he  places  on  the  table  is  in  itself  a 
scriptural  parable  ;  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  refreshment, 
while  described  with  the  vivacious  seeming  accuracy  of  Le  Sage 
or  Cervantes,  is  found,  on  referring  to  the  texts  indicated,  to  have 
an  explicit  connexion  with  some  striking  particular  of  Holy  Writ 
At  the  House  of  Gaius,  for  example,  not  only  the  wine  red  as 
blood,  the  milk  ^  well  crumb'd,'  the  apples  and  nuts,  but  the  carv- 
ing of  the  table,  and  ordering  of  the  salt^nd  trenchers,  have  each 
their  especial  and  typical  meaning ;  and  while  the  reader  only 
hears  of  the  entertainment  of  Dr  Patrick,  he  seems  to  feed  at  that 
of  John  Bunyan,  and  sit  a  guest  to  profit  by  the  conversation.* 
Unquestionably  this  desire  to  keep  so  close  to,  and  hunt  down, 
as  it  were,  the  metaphor,  may  sometimes  be  held  trifling  and 
tedious :  but  it  is  a  far  better  fault  than  that  neglect  of  his  machi- 
nery which  is  most  likely  to  enfeeble  the  texture  of  a  less  gifted 
allegorist. 

The  parable  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is,  of  course,  tinged  with 
the  tenets  of  the  author,  who  might  be  called  a  Calvinist  in  every 
respect,  save  his  aversion  to  the  institution  of  a  regular  and 
ordained  clergy.  To  these  tenets  he  has,  of  course,  adapted  the 
pilgrimage  of  Christian,  in  the  incidents  which  occur,  and  opi- 
nions which  are  expressed.  The  final  condemnation  of  Igno- 
rance, for  instance,  who  is  consigned  to  tiie  infernal  regions  when 
asking  admittance  to  the  celestial  city,  because  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  his  calling,  conveys  the  same  severe  doctrine 
of  fatalism  which  had  well  nigh  overturned  the  reason  of  Bunyan 
himself.  But  the  work  is  not  of  a  controversial  character,  — it 
might  be  perused  without  offence  by  sober-minded  Christians  of 
all  persuasions ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  read  universally,  and 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages.     It,  indeed,  appears 

•  Hlgriurt  Progress,  p.  344. 
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Ti-om  many  passages  in  Bunyan's  writings,  that  there  was  nothing 
v%rhich  he  dreaded  so  much  as  divisions  among  sincere  Christians. 
'  "  Since  you  would  know  (he  says)  by  what  name  I  would  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others,  I  tell  you,  1  would  be,  and  hope  1  am,  a  Chris- 
t^cin  ;  and  chuse  if  God  should  count  me  worthy,  to  be  called  a  Chrii- 
tian^  a  Believer^  or  other  such  name  which  is  approved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  as  for  those  factious  titles  of  Anabaptists,  Independents, 
Presbyteriaus,  or  the  like,  I  conclude  that  they  come  neither  from 
Jerusalem  nor  from  Antioch,  but  rather  from  Hell  and  Babylon;  for 
they  naturally  tend  to  divisions.  You  may  know  them  by  their 
Traits."  '  —  p.  Ixxvii. 

Mr.  Southey,  observing  with  what  general  accuracy  this  apostle 

of  the  people  writes  the  English  language,  notwithstanding  all 

the  disadvantages  under  whch  his  youth  must  have  been  passed, 

pauses  to  notice  one  gross  and  repeated  error      '  The  vulgarism 

alluded   to,'  says  the  laureate,  ^  consists  in  the  almost  uniform 

use  of  a  for  Aarf,  —  never  marked  as  a  contraction,  e.  g.  might  a 

made  me  take  heed,  —  like  to  a  been  smothered.'     Under  favour, 

however,  this  is  a  sin  against  orthography  rather  than  grammar : 

the  tinker  of  Elstowe  only  spelt  according  to  the  pronunciation 

of  the  verb  to  have^  then  common  in  his  class  ;  and  the  same  form 

appears  a  hundred  times  in  Shakspeare.     We  must  not  here  omit 

to  mention  the  skill  with  which  Mr  Southey  has  restored  much 

of  Bunyan's  masculine  and  idiomatic  English,  which  had  been 

gradually  dropped  out  of  successive  impressions  by  careless,  or 

unfaithful,  or  what  is  as  bad,  conceited  correctors  of  the  press. 

The  speedy  popularity  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  had  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  inducing  Bunyan  again  to  indulge  the  vein  of  allegory 
in  which  his  warm  imagination  and  clear  and  forcible  expression 
bad  procured  him  such  success.  Under  this  impression,  he  pro- 
duced the  second  part  of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  and  well  says 
Mr  Southey,  that  none  but  those  who  have  acquired  the  ill  habit 
of  always  reading  critically,  can  feel  it  as  a  clog  upon  the  first. 
The  first  part  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  delightfully  simple  and 
captivating  tales  which,  as  soon  as  finished,  we  are  not  unwilling 
to  begin  again.  Even  the  adult  becomes  himself  like  the  child 
who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  repetition  of  a  favourite  tale,  but 
harasses  the  story-telling  aunt  or  nurse,  to  know  more  of  the  in- 
cidents and  characters.  In  this  respect  Bunyan  has  contrived  a 
contrast,  which,  far  from  exhausting  his  subject,  opens  new 
sources  of  attraction,  and  adds  to  the  original  impression.  The 
pilgrimage  of  Christiana,  her  friend  Mercy  and  her  children, 
commands  sympathy  at  least  as  powerful  as  that  of  Christian 
himself,  and  it  materially  adds  to  the  interest  which  we  have  taken 
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in  the  progress  of  the  husband,  to  trace  the  effects  produced  bj 
similar  events  in  the  case  of  women  and  children. 

'  There  is  a  pleasure,'  sajs  the  learned  editor,  '  in  travelling  with 
another  companion  the  same  ground  —  a  pleasure  of  reminiscence, 
neither  inferior  in  kind  or  degree  to  that  which  is  derived  from  a 
first  impression.  The  characters  are  judiciously  marked  :  that  of 
Mercy,  particularly,  is  sketched  with  an  admirable  grace  and  simpli- 
city ;  nor  do  we  read  of  any  with  equal  interest,  excepting  that  of 
Ruth  in  Scripture,  so  beautifully,  on  all  occasions,  does  the  mercj  of 
John  Bunyan  unfold  modest  humility  regarding  her  own  merits,  and 
tender  veneration  for  the  matron  Christiana.' 

The  distinctions  between  the  first  and  second  part  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  are  such  as  circumstances  render  appro- 
priate ;  and  as  John  Banyan's  strong  mother  wit  enabled  hira 
to  seize  upon  correctly.  Christian,  for  example,  a  man,  and 
a  bold  one,  is  represented  as  enduring  his  fatigues,  trials,  and 
combats,  by  his  own  stout  courage,  under  the  blessing  of  heaven  : 
but  to  express  that  species  of  inspired  heroism  by  which  women 
are  supported  in  the  path  of  duty,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
feebleness  and  timidity  of  their  nature,  Christiana  and  Mercy 
obtain  from  the  interpreter  their  guide,  called  Great-heart,  by 
whose  strength  and  valour  their  lack  of  both  is  supplied,  and  the 
dangers  and  distresses  of  the  way  repelled  and  overcome. 

The  author  hints,  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  asif  *  it  might 
be  his  lot  to  go  this  way  again  ;'  nor  was  his  mind  that  light  spe- 
cies of  soil  HTiich  could  be  exhausted  by  two  crops  But  he  left  to 
another  and  very  inferior  hand  the  task  of  composing  a  third  part, 
containing  the  adventures  of  one  Tender  Conscience,  far  un- 
worthy to  be  bound  up,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  John  Bunyan's 
matchless  parable. 

Bunyan,  however,  added  another  work  to  those  by  which 
he  was  already  distinguished  :  —  this  was  '  the  Holy  War  made 
by  King  Shaddai  upon  Diaholus  for  the  regaining  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  World  ;  or,  the  losing  and  retaking  of  Mansoul.' 
In  this  allegory  the  fall  of  man  is  figured  under  the  type  of  a 
flourishing  city,  reduced  under  the  tyranny  of  the  gianr  Diabolus, 
or  the  Prince  of  Evil ;  and  recovered,  after  a  tedious  siege,  by 
Immanuel,  the  son  of  Shaddai,  its  founder  and  true  lord.  A 
late  reverend  editor  of  this  work  has  said  that '  Mr  Bunyan  was 
hetter  qualified  than  most  ministers  to  treat  this  subject  with 
propriety,  having  been  himself  a  soldier,  and  knowing  by  expe- 
rience the  evils  and  hardships  of  war.  He  displays  throughout 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  its  distinguished  doc- 
trines ;  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  and  its 
desperate  wickedness ;  his  knowledge  of  the  devices  of  Satan, 
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|«nd  of  the  prejudices  of  the  carnal  mind  against  the  Gospel.*' 
To  this  panegyricTwe  entirely  subscribe,  except  that  we  do  not 
•ee  that  Bunyan  has  made  much  use  of  any  military  know- 
Ikdge  which  he  might  possess.  Mansoul  is  attacked  by  mounts, 
slings,  and  battering-rams  —  weapons  out  of  date  at  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars ;  and  we  can  only  trace  the  author's  soldiery  ex- 
perience in  his  referring  to  the  points  of  war  then  performed, 
as  ^  Boot  and  saddle,'  ^  Horse  and  away,'  and  so  forth.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  risk  which  he  seems  to  have  incurred,  in  his  military 
capacity,  was  one  somewhat  resembling  the  escape  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  ancestor  at  Worcester,  who  was  saved  from  the 
slaughter  of  that  action  by  having  been  absent  from  the  6eld. 
In  like  manner,  Bunyan,  having  been  appointed  to  attend  at  the 
siege  of  Leicester,  a  fellow-soldier,  volunteered  to  perform  the 
service  in  his  stead,  and  was  there  slain.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
the  Holy  War  be  a  work  of  great  ingenuity,  it  wants  the  simplicity 
and  intense  interest  which  are  the  charm  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Mr  Burder  (the  editor  last  mentioned)  remarks  that  Bunyan 
maintains  his  allegory  by  assigning  to  his  characters  such  significant 
names  as  introduce  them  with  singular  propriety.  This  was  a  qua- 
lification in  great  request  among  the  authors  of  fictitious  composi^ 
tion,  whether  narrative  or  dramatic,  in  Charles  the  Second's  days, 
and  no  doubt  many  artificers  of  plays  and  novels  in  our  own  time 
would  be  inclined  to  join  Falstaff,  though  rather  in  a  different  sense, 
in  his  earnest  wish  that  he  knew  where  *  a  commodity  of  good  names 
waste  be  purchased.'  A  happily  christened  list  of  dramatis  per- 
sonse  is  a  key  note  for  the  easy  introduction  of  the  etory,  and  saves 
the  author  the  trouble  of  tagging  his  characters  with  descriptions, 
always  somewhat  awkward,  of  person  and  disposition.  In  some 
respects  it  answers  the  purpose  which  Texierwas  wont  to  achieve 
in  another  way.  Those  who  remember,  like  ourselves,  that  dis- 
tinguished reader  of  the  French  comedians  (and  such  treats  are 
not  easily  forgotten),  cannot  but  recollect,  that  on  first  reading 
over  the  list  of  characters  with  the  author's  short  description 
annexed,  M.  Texier  assumed  in  each  the  voice  and  manner  in 
which  he  intended  to  read  the  part,  and  so  wonderful  was  his  dis- 
crimination, that  the  most  obtuse  hearer  had  never  afterwards  the 
least  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  was  speaking.  A  happy  selec- 
tion of  names  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  in  placing  the  charac- 
ters who  bear  them  before  us  in  their  original  concoction. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this  may  be  coarsely  and  inarti- 
ficially  attempted,  so  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  reality  of  the 
tale.  When  the  thrice  noble,  illustrious  and  excellent  prin- 
cess, as   the   title-page   calls   her,  the  Dutchess  of  Newcastle, 


*  Burdtfs  Edition  of  the  Holj  War,  1824. 
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produces  on  the  stage  such  personages  as  Sir  Mercorjr  Poet, 
the  Lady  Fancy,  Sir  William  Sage,  Lady  Virtue,  and  Munic 
—  the  jest  is  as  flat  and  dull  as  that  of  Snug  the  joiner, 
when  he  acts  the  lion  bare-faced.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
authors  produce  names  either  real  or  approaching  to  reality, 
which,  nevertheless,  possess  that  resemblance  to  the  character 
which  has  all  the  effect  of  wit ;  and  by  its  happy  coincidence  witfc 
the  narrative  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure  of  the  reader.  Thus, 
in  the  excellent  novel  of  Marriage,  an  elderly  dowager,  who  deals 
in  telling  her  neighbours  disagreeable  truths,  which  she  caUs 
*  speaking  her  mind,'  is  very  happily  Mrs  Downe  Wright.  Anstey, 
also,  whose  genius  in  this  line  was  particular,  gives  us  a  list  of 
company,  of  each  of  whom  we  form  a  distinct  and  individoal 
idea  from  the  name  alone  :  — 

*  With  old  Lady  Towzer, 
And  Marshal  Caronser, 
Came  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Panmouzer.^ 

We  might  also  mention  the  Widow  Quicklackit^  with  ^  little  Bob 
Jerome,  old  Chrysoslom's  son,'  or  the  parties  in  the  country- 
dance  where  the  contrasts  of  stature,  complexion,  and  age,  are 
conveyed  by  little  more  than  the  names. 

^  Miss  Curd  had  a  partner  as  black  as  Omiah  ; 
Kitty  Tit  shook  her  heels  with  old  Doctor  Goliah  j 
While  little  John  Trot,  like  a  pony  just  nicked, 
With  long  Dolly  Louderhead  scampered  and  kicked.^ 

Other,  and  those  very  distinguished  authors,  have  not  ventured 
to  push  this  resemblance  between  the  names  and  characters  of 
their  personages  so  far.  An  ominous  and  unpleasing  epithet,  a 
jarring  and  boding  collocation  of  consonants  form  the  names  of 
their  villains ;  as  for  instance,  who  could  expect  anything  good 
from  a  Blifil  ?  The  heroes  and  heroines,  on  the  contrary,  rejoice 
in  the  softest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  aristocratic  names, 
such  as  aspirants  to  the  actual  stage  select  for  a  first  appearance. 

Without  permitting  our  remarks  on  this  head  to  lead  us  further 
astray  from  the  subject,  we  shalhonly  observe  that  Bunyan  was 
indifferent  to  other  points,  so  his  names  were  expressive.  Mr 
Penny-wise-pound-foolish  is  not  a  happy  name,  and  still  leas  Mr 
Wise-in-the-hundred-and-fool-in-the-shire,  but  they  serve  to  keep 
the  allegory  before  the  reader's  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs 
Batt's-eyes,  Mr  Ready-to-halt,  and  Much-afraid  his  daughter.  Fair- 
speech,  By-ends,  and  the  rest,  without  being  very  improbable, 
have  the  same  advantage  of  maintaining  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  author's  meaning.  As  an  apology  for  the  length  and  singular 
composition  of  such  names  as  Valiant-for-the-truth,  Dare-not- 
lie,  and  the  like,  the  reader  must  remember  that  it  was  the  custom 
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of  tbat  puritanical  age  to  impose  texts  and  religious  sentences, 
for  examples  of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  rolls  of  Praise-God- 
Barebones'  parliament.* 

In  these  observations  we  have  never  touched  upon  Bunjan's 
poetry  —  an  omission  for  which  the  good  man,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  scarce  have  thanked  us,  for  he  had  a  considerable  notion 
of  his  gift  that  way,  though  his  present  editor  is  of  opinion  that 
John  modelled  his  verses  upon  those  of  Robert  Wisdom,  a  degree 
more  prosaic  than  the  effusions  of  Sternbold  and  Hopkins.  His 
mechanical  education  prevented  his  access  to  better  models ;  and 
of  verse  he  knew  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  tagging  syllables  of 
a  certain  amount  with  very  slovenly  rhymes.  Mr  Southey  has 
revived  some  specimens  of  verses  written  by  Bunyan  (with  great 
jelf-approbatioQ,  doubtless)  upon  the  leaves  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs.  These  *  Tincker's  tetrastics,*  as  Southey  calls  them, 
may  rank,  in  idea  and  expression,  with  the  basest  doggrel.  But 
his  later  poetry  excels  this  humble  model :  he  had  learned  to  soar 
beyond  Robert  Wisdom,  when  be  was  able  to  express  himself 
thus  in  recommendation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
^  Woaldst  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy? 

Woo  Ids!  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly  ? 

Wooldst  thou  read  riddles  and  their  explanation  f 

Or  else  be  drowned  in  thy  coDterapIatioo  ? 

Dost  thou  love  picking  meat  f    Or  wouldst  thou  see 

A  man  i'  the  clouds,  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee  ? 

IVouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet  not  sleep? 

Or  wouldst  thou  in  a  nrameat  laugh  and  weep  ? 

Wouldest  thou  lose  thyself  and  catch  no  harm, 

And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  ? 

Wouldst  read  thyself,  and  read  thou  know'st  not  what? 

And  yet  know  whether  thou  art  blest  or  not, 

By  reading  the  same  lines?    O  then  come  hither i 

And  lay  my  book,  thy  head,  and  heart  together.' — p.  9. 

la  these  lines,  though  carelessly  and  roughly  formed,  there  are 
both  ideas  and  powers  of  expression.  Another  little  sonnet,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  scene  of  repose,  in  the  prose  narrative,  has 
a  simplicity  which  approaches  elegance.  It  occurs  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pilgrim  into  the  valley  of  Humiliation. 

*  Now,  as  they  were  going  along  and  talking,  they  espied  a  boy 
feeding  his  father's  sheep.  The  boy  was  in  very  mean  clothes,  but 
of  a  fresh  and  well-favoured  countenance,  and  as  he  sat  by  himself, 
be  sung.  Hark,  said  Mr  Great-heart,  to  what  the  shepherd's  boy 
aaith  !     So  they  hearkened,  and  he  said, 

•  That  vi^rthy's  own  brother  may  perhaps  furnish  not  the  worst  specimen.  He 
wrote  himself  <  If-the-Lord-he)p-me-not-I-am-damned,'  but  for  shortOMs,  was  com- 
«Boniy  called  <  Damned  Bareboncs.' 

VOL.  XLiii.  NO.  86.  —  Q.R.  63  *He 
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*  He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall ; 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 
He  that  is  bumble  ever  shall 

Have  God  to  be  his  g^ide. 
^  I  am  content  with  what  1  have, 

Little  be  it  or  much  ! 
And,  Lord  !  contentment  still  I  crave, 

Because  thon  savest  such. 

*  Fulness  to  sach  a  burden  is, 

That  go  on  pilgrimage  : 
Here  little,  and  hereafter  bliss, 
U  best  from  age  to  age. 
*  Then  said  their  guide.  Do  yon  hear  him  1    I  will  dare  to  saj,  tiiif 
boj  lives  a  merrier  life,  and  wears  more  of  that  herb  called  hw(t- 
ease  in  his  bosom,  than  he  that  is  clad  in  silk  and  velvet.^ — pp.  311,31^ 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  this  edition  of  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  adorned  with  a  great  vaiietj  of  woodcuts,  de- 
signed and  executed  with  singular  felicity,  and  with  some  bigUj 
finished  engravings  after  the  rich  and  imaginative  pencil  of  Jobo 
Martin.  Thus  decorated,  and  recommended  by  the  taste  and 
criticism  of  Mr  Southey,  it  might  seem  certain  that  the  establifibed 
fiivourite  of  the  common  people  should  be  well  received  amoog 
the  upper  classes ;  as,  however,  it  contains  many  passages  eoai- 
nently  faulty  in  point  of  taste,  (as,  indeed,  from  the  origin  and 
situation  of  the  author,  was  naturally  to  be  expected)  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  were  more  coldly  accepted'  than  its  merits 
deserve.  A  dead  fly  can  corrupt  a  precious  elixir  —  an  obvioos 
fault  against  taste,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  kind  which  lies  open  to 
lively  ridicule,  may  be  enough,  in  a  critical  age  like  the  present, 
to  cancel  the  merit  of  wit,  beauty,  and  sublimity. 

In  whatever  shape  presented,  John  Bnnyan's  parable  must  be 
dear  to  many,  as  to  us,  from  the  recollection  that  in  youth  tbey 
were  endued  with  permission  to  peruse  it  at  times  wheo  all 
studies  of  a  nature  merely  entertaining  were  prohibited.  We 
remember  with  interest  the  passages  where,  in  our  childhood, 
we  stumbled  betwixt  the  literal  story  and  metaphorical  expto*' 
tion ;  and  can  even  recall  to  mind  a  more  simple  and  earlj 
period,  when  Grim  and  Slaygood,  and  even  he 

^  Whose  castle 's  Doubting,  and  whose  name 's  Despair,' 
were  to  us  as  literal  Anakim  as  those  destroyed  by  Giant-killii^ 
Jack.  Those  who  can  recollect  the  early  development  of  their 
.  own  ideas  on  such  subjects,  will  many  of  them  at  the  same  time 
remember  the  reading  of  this  work  as  the  first  task  which  gave 
exercise  to  the  mind,  before  taste,  grown  too  fastidious  for  enjoy- 
ment, taught  them  to  be  more  disgusted  with  a  single  error  than 
delighted  with  a  hundred  beauties.  Ab^* 
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Art.  VI.  —  1.  A.  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Greece.    Tro^ 

tocols  of  Conferences  held  in  London. 
8.  B.  PaperSf  ^c.  Protocols  of  Conferences  hdd  at  Constantiuoplcm 

3.  c.  Papers  relative  to  Greece. 

4.  CommnnicaOxins  with  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Lkopolo. 

5.  Further  Communications  relative  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Greece. 

6.  Protocol  of  a  Conference  held  at  Poros. 

7.  Communications  of  the  Ambassadors  of  England  and  France 
"with  the  Reis  Effendi  and  the  Baron  de  Zuylen. 

tV  ■  hope  we  shall  be  rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  our 
readers  in  submitting  to  them  the  result  of  a  patient  inyesti- 
gation  of  these  tedious  and  complicated  papers ;  an  investigation, 
iwe  can  venture  to  assure  them,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
impartiality  —  influenced  neither  by  the  phil-Hellenistie  mania,  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  by  an  excessive  horror  of  all  resistance  to  legi- 
timate government,  on  the  other.  As  an  obvious  consequence  of 
this  principle,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  the 
papers  themselves;  because,  on  the  contents  of  these  papers,  both 
government,  and  the  various  classes  of  its  opponents,  profess  to 
rest  their  respective  eases. 

In  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  this  question,  it  is  necessary  con- 
stantly to  bear  in  mind  the  real  state  of  the  case  on  which  it  has 
arisen.  This  was  not  a  case  of  interference  in  a  quarrel  between 
two  states,  but  between  a  sovereign  and  his  revolted  subjects. 
Further,  it  had  not  any  of  the  objects  usually  set  forth  to  justify 
the  interference  of  strangers  in  such  a  quarrel.  It  was  not  under- 
taken to  enforce  any  claims  of  justice  between  the  parties  —  to 
strengthen  an  injured  sovereign,  or  to  succour  an  oppressed  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  objects  were  declared  to  be  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  rights  of  either.  Further  still,  it  was  a  case,  in  which 
the  very  right  to  interfere  was,  at  one  time,  formally  disclaimed 
by  the  powers  who  afterwards  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere  so 
efficaciously.  ^  Russia  (these  are  the  words  of  its  declaration 
of  war  against  Turkey)  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  testify  its 
just  disapprobation  of  the  en  tei  prise  of  Prince  Ypsilanti,'  (A.  230) 
— which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  insurrection;  the 
congress  of  Verona  openly  testified  a  similar  feeling :  the  Greek 
deputies  were  refused  even  a  hearing  by  that  august  assembly 
—  nay,  a  formal  communication  was  made  to  the  Porte,  in 
the  name  of  the  congress,  by  one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
assisted  at  it  —  our  own  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  Lord  Strang- 
ford  —  to  the  eflfect,  that  '  the  congress  recogni%ed  the  Greek 
question  as  one  belonging  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Porte^  in 
v;hich  no  foreign  power  ought  to  intermeddle.^    Here,  to  say  the 
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least  of  il,  was  a  complete  disclaimer  of  all  right  to  interfere,  cm 
the  ground  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  In  conformity  to  this 
was  the  language  uniformly  hoiden  after  the  interference  bad 
commenced :  —  'Be  those  merits  what  they  may  —  be  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  rebellion  as  unjustifiable  as  can  be  imagined — still,  it 
has  continued  so  long,  the  suppression  of  it  by  Turkey  is  now 
so  hopeless,  that  it  has  become  the  duty  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  for  the  sake  of  objects  the  most  important  to  Che 
welfare  of  their  own  subjects,  to  insist  on  putting  an  end  to  it*'  — 
The  treaty,  by  which  the  allied  powers  bound  themselves  te 
each  other,  proclaimed  what  these  objects  were —  namely,  to  reseue 
the  peace  of  Europe  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed  bj  a 
continuance  of  the  struggle,  and  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  fiati&n$ 
from  the  interruptions  it  was  actually  experiencing  from  piraej, 
and  the  other  collateral  mischiefs  attendant  on  that  struggle. 
■  These  objects  were,  doubtless,  legitimate,  as  well  as  important : 
if  they  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  they  might  justify  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  rule,  incumbent  on  all  governments,  not 
to  interfere  between  an  independent  sovereign  and  his  subjeets^ 
Still,  at  the  best,  it  was  a  singular  and  a  painful  state  of  things; 
and  it  became  still  more  painful,  on  contemplating  the  means 
which  the  allies  deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  tben* 
purpose.  These  means  were,  in  truth,  such  as  nothing  but  tbe 
fullest  conviction  of  their  necessity  could  suggest  to  just  and 
honourable  minds.  They  were  no  other,  than  that  the  Ottoman 
emperor  should  formally  abandon  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights, 
and  the  development  of  his  own  means,  for  putting  down  an  insur- 
rection  of  his  own  subjects  —  that  he  should  admit  the  mediation 
of  the  allies  —  and  that  he  should  accept,  in  the  outset,  as  tbe  first 
fruits  of  that  mediation,  a  sentence  which  virtually  gave  to  tbe 
insurgents  the  chief  of  those  objects,  which  they  had  so  long 
striven  to  wrest  from  him  in  vain. 

Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  very  strong  proceeding-.^ 
a  proceeding  which,  unless  justified,  not  only  by  the  greatness  of 
the  object,  but  also  by  the  impossibility  of  devising  any  lessodioss 
means  of  attaining  it,  could  be  characterised  only  as  a  grose  wmd 
outrageous  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  prince,  and 
the  plainest  dictates  of  international  justice.  That  the  case  was 
so  felt  by  the  allied  sovereigns  cannot  be  doubted.  Througboot 
the  whole  of  their  protracted  negotiations,  they  earnestly  professed 
themselves  to  be  —  two  of  them  *  the  ancient  allies'  —  all  of  tbem 
*  the  friends  of  Turkey.'  Their  counsels,  however  unpleasant, 
were  dictated  by  '  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  friendship^  — 
though  compelled,  for  the  attainment  of  their  great  objects,  ^  to 
exert  themselves  in  everyway  which  circumstances  fbM  suggest 
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to  tbeir  discretion,'  they  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  *  they  had 
no  intention  of  disturbing  the  friendly  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tweeB  them  and  the  Sublime  Porte*  (A.  182).  Even  after  the 
^  untoyvard  event'  at  Navarino,  they  still  presented  themselves  in 
the  same  character  —  still  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  *  friends.* 
Nay,  so  jealous  were  they  of  this  title,  so  proudly  conscious  of 
deserving  it,  that  they  authorised  their  ambassadors  to  demand  a 
formal  recognition  of  it  by  the  Porte,  under  an  alternative  little 
short  of  a  declaration  of  war!  (B.  178.)  They  must,  therefore, 
we  repeat,  have  felt  acutely  the  hardships  of  the  conditions  they 
were  imposing  on  a  brother  sovereign,  their  '  friend'  and  their 
'  ally'  —  one,  too,  against  whom  not  a  shadow  of  charge,  of  any 
kind,  was  even  pretended.  Neither  was  this  all  they  must  have 
felt :  they  must  have  likewise  felt  the  extreme  responsibility  they 
were  taking  upon  themselves  :  they  must  have  felt  that  any  sacri- 
fice demanded  from  Turkey,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  great  objects  of  their  alliance,  would  be,pro' 
tantOf  an  act  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  In  short,  the  justice  of 
the  case  admits  of  no  dispute.  Turkey  was  not  to  be  mulcted  in 
a  single  inch  of  her  lawful  possessions,  which  was  not  indispensa- 
ble for  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  nations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  —  of  the  peace,  that  is,  of  Europe,  not  of 
^  peace  between  the  Porte  and  its  rebel  subjects ;  for  with  this 
peace,  on  it$  own  account^  the  allies  had  no  right,  and  by  their 
formal  communication  from  congress  had  told  the  Porte  that  they 
bad  no  right  whatever,  to  intermeddle. 

But  what  was  it  which  made  the  security  of  commerce  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  to  be  endangered  by  the  long-continued  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  —  which  gave,  therefore,  to  other  nations  the  right  of 
interfering  to  put  an  end  to- it  ?  Evidently,  not  the  extent  of  their 
country,  nor  the  amount  o(  its  population  ;  far  larger  and  more 
populous  provinces  might  have  continued  longer  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection against  their  government,without  exciting  any  solicitude 
in  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  It  was  simply  and  merely  be- 
cause of  the  local,  above  all,  the  maritime^  situation  of  the  Greeks* 
Their  country  lay  in  the  high  road  of  nations  trading  to  the  Le- 
vant and  the  Black  Sea.  Their  quarrel  with  their  masters  had 
engendered  a  spawn  of  buccaneers  and  pirates,  which  infested  the 
seas,  making  commerce  insecure,  demanding  armaments  and  con- 
voys for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  ships  of  every  nation, 
which  traded  thither,  even  in  times  when  no  war,  recognized  by 
the  states  of  Europe,  called  for  such  costly  and  inconvenient  pre- 
cautions. Besides  this,  it  contained  the  latent  seeds  of  a  distur- 
bance of  that  state  of  territorial  arrangement  on  which  the  general 
security  reposed :  cirilisions^wero  likely  to  ensue^  and  in  process 
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of  time  could  hardly  fail  to  ensue,  between  TuAey  and  other 
powers,  while  she  was  employing  her  naval  means  in  ineffectual 
efforts  to  quell  a  rebellion  which  had  spread  itself  through  almost 
all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  effect  of  such  colli- 
sions, and  of  the  wars  consequent  upon  them,  would  necessarily 
be,  to  endanger  that  balance  of  power  between  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope which  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  to  re-adjust,  and  to 
set  afloat  passions  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  the  civilized 
world.  These,then,being  the  dangers,  —  the  evils  to  be  apprehend- 
ed arising  only  from  maritime  Greece  —  the  security  to  be  sought 
being  only  against  that  licentious  and  lawless  course  of  maritime 
warfare,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  singular  nature  of  the  con- 
test, and  was  inseparable  from  its  continuance  —  we  see,  at  once, 
both  the  justification,  and  the  due  limit,  of  the  interference  of  the 
allies.  It  was  the  maritime  position  of  Greece  which  made  her 
disorders  mischievous  and  dangerous  to  other  nations  :  it  was  with 
her,  in  this  view,  therefore,  that  the  allies  were  concerned —  with 
her,  as  a  maritime  country.  If  her  coasts  and  her  islands  bad  been 
reduced  to  order,  or  made  to  be  no  longer  a  source  of  serious 
annoyance  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  struggle  might  have  con- 
tinued to  rage  in  the  interior,  without  leaving  to  foreigners  any 
right  to  interfere.  Not  only  so,  but  while  they  interfered,  this, 
and  this  only,  was  the  object  to  which  their  interference  m^bt 
lawfully  extend  —  the  establishment  of  such  an  order  of  things  ts 
Greece,  as  should  give  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  future  peace 
and  safety  of  the  adjoining  seas. 

To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the 
new  state  (for  we  will  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  that  which 
Turkey  herself  wisely  decided,  by  granting  unlimited  indepen* 
dence  —  we  mean  the  question  of  the  relations  which  should  sub- 
sist between  her  and  her  late  subjects) :  —  It  is  plain,  from  wh^ 
has  been  stated,  that  in  adjusting  that  boundary,  at  the  expense 
of  Turkey,  the  allies  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  might 
be  the  best  frontier  for  the  strength  or  the  security  of  the  new 
state,  much  less  for  its  future  greatness  ;  but  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  could  fairly  be  considered  by  them,  was  this ;  —  how 
little  of  territory  it  might  be  sufficient  to  demand,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  state  capable  of  going  on,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
three  powers^  without  any  reasonable  danger  of  such  collisions,  as 
might  compromise  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  nations  in  the 
Levant.  Such  was  the  m^nKest  j ustice  of  the  case ;  and  in  accord- 
ance to  it,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  must  have  been  the  original 
purpose  of  the  three  great  powers  who  were  parties  to  the  treaty. 
In  truth,  there  is  in  the  treaty  itself  nothing  to  eontradict,  and 
much  to  confirm,  this  view.    If  ^  Greece^  and  ^  the  Greeks^  are 
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there  named  vaguely  and  generally,  still  there  is  no  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  the  operation  of  the  measures  contemplated  by  the  allies 
was  designed  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  Greece^  and 
to    include  all  who  bore  the    appellation   of   Greeks.      On  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  express  stipulation,  that  ^  the  limits  of  the 
territory  on  the  continent,  and  the  designation  of  the  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  to  which  the  arrangement  shall  be  applicable, 
shall  be  settled  in  a  subsequent  negociation  between  the  high 
powers  and  the  two  contending  parties.'     Besides,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  observe,  that  the  allies  cautiously  abstained  from  using  any 
expression  which  should  involve,  even  by  remote  implication,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Greeks,  or  any  of  them,  as  a  political  body. 
£ven  the  secret  article,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  announces 
more  plainly  the  views  of  the  contracting  powers, cautiously  avoids 
all  recognition  of  anything  like  sl  politicaL  character  in  the  Greeks. 
If  the  Ottoman  Porte  does  not,  within  a  month,  accept  the  pro- 
posed mediation,  the  ambassadors  are  to  state  to  it  the  necessity, 
and  the  causes  of  the  necessity,  imposed  on  their  courts,  ^  of  taking 
immediate  measures  for  an  approximation  with  the  Greeks'  —  so 
strongly  did  they  feel  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  intermeddling 
with  the  subjects  of  another  sovereign,  without  a  real  necessity,  and 
without  previously  explaining  that  necessity  to  the  sovereign  him- 
self.    Still  more  worthy  of  remark  is  the  caution  with  which  the 
powers  limit  the  nature  of  the  ^  approximation'  which  is  to  be 
held  with  the  Greeks.    ^  It  is  to  be  understood,'  says  this  secret 
article,  ^  that  this  approximation  shall  be  brought  about  by  esta- 
blishing commercial  relations  with  the  Greeks,  by  sending  to  them 
for  that  purpose,  and  receiving  from  them  consular  agents^  so  long 
as  there  shall  exist  among  them  auiliarities  capable  of  maintaining 
such  relatioiis.^     In  all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
the  allied  courts  duly  felt,  and  were   guided    by,  those  sound 
principles  of  public  law,  which  forbid  the    interference  of  any 
power  within  the  dominions  of  another,  unless  in  case  of  manifest 
necessity,  and  which  strictly  limit  such  interference  by  the  neces- 
sity which  causes  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  treaty,  in  which 
our  own  government  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  and  which  is  even 
consigned  to  history  by  the  name  of  ^the  Treaty  of  London,' — 
whatever  difference  of  opinions  may  exist  respecting  its  alleged 
necessity, — was,  in  Us  provisions  at  least,  free  from  all  reasonable 
censure.  In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood 
as  considering  those  provisions  as  well  adapted  to  obtain  their 
object.  Not  to  mention  their  extreme  vagueness,  which  will 
come  under  notice  hereafter,  we  think  the  whole  process  therein 
devised  for  procuring  the  desired  concessions  from  the  Porte 
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marvelloudy  injudicious:  for  it  was  in  direet  oppostion  to  the 
notorious  prejudices,  and  even  religious  scruples,  of  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet.  To  require  Turks  to  submit  to  a  mediaiionj 
which  should  make  them  formally  confer  with  their  Greek  sub- 
jects, a  race  of  rayahs,  almost  as  with  equals,  —  was  to  demand 
an  infinitely  more  mortifying  concession,  than  would  have  been  the 
absolute  surrender  of  all  the  proposed  matters  of  mediation.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  the  treaty  engaged  the  contracting  parties  to 
induce,  or,  if  necessary,  to  compel  the  Porte, —  without  any  de- 
mand of  previous  negociation  with  the  Greeks,  —  to  erect,  by  its 
own  act,  a  certain  portion  of  their  country  —  such  a  portion  as  the 
interests  of  Europe  obviously  demanded  —  into  a  principality, 
similar  to  those  on  the  Danube,  and  therefore  not  liable  to 
objection  on  the  ground  of  precedent  or  principle,  we  apprehend 
that  they  would  have  found  their  object  much  more  easy  of  attain* 
tnent,  and  infinitely  less  embarrassing  to  themselves  when  at- 
tained, than  they  are  likely  to  find  the  hopeful  bantling  which  their 
treaty  has  at  length  brought  forth,  and  which  they  have,  we  are 
afraid,  undertaken  to  rear.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely  devised  as  means  for  an 
end,  are,  we  repeat,  unexceptionable  in  themselves,  \iewing 
the  matter  thus,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  do  trifling  intere^  to 
Englishmen  to  inquire  how  the  government  of  England  has  borne 
its  part  in  carrying  the  treaty  into  eflfect ;  and  what  has  been  the 
character  of  that  government's  proceedings  in  a  negociation,  ui' 
volving  so  many  high  considerations  of  justice,  generosity,  ^ 
good  faith. 

And  here  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  person  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  when  the  treaty 
was  framed,  and  who  is  understood  to  have  had  a  large  and  prio- 
eipal  share  in  framing  it,  —  to  state,  in  the  outset,  that  there  is  w 
appearance  in  any  of  the  transactions,  over  which  ^^^^^^ 
posed  to  have  had  an  influence,  of  any  departure  from  the  d*o» 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  principles  on  which  alone  such  a 
proceeding  could  be  justified.  The  various  instruments  agreed 
upon  at  the  first  conference  of  the  plenipotentiaries,— the  in- 
struction to  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;  the  decbrati^ 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  the  instructions  to  the  admirals  of  tbc 
allied  squadrons  in  the  Levant ;  the  declaration  to  the  P^J*®^ 
government  of  Greece  (A.  178-186)  —all  bear  the  sameimF^ 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty;  are  *l*^^ 
racterized  by  the  same  rigid  impartiality.  —  Cnbappilji  '^J'' 
ever,  when  the  master-mind  was  no  longer  permitted  to  waw 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  project,  and  to  regulate  ^ 
aaebineiy   employed  in   working   it,  disorder  rapidly  eom^ 
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This  is  not  said  in  derogation  of  the  zeal  or  talents  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  the  cabinet  which  succeeded.  The  mis- 
chief necessarily  grew  out  their  position.  In  truth,  what  could 
be  expected  from  a  government  so  constituted  ?  whose  various 
members  y^ere  strung  together  without  union,  and  without  any 
one  of  the  elements  of  union,— without  fiiendship,  or  even  the 
decent  simulation  of  it, — without  common  principles  of  any 
kind  ;  agreeing  only  in  the  consciousness  of  universal  discord, 
and  of  their  utter  want  of  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  of 
their  country,  and  of  each  other.  One  necessary  result  of  such 
a  state  of  things  was  the  loss  of  authority  in  our  foreign  relations. 
The  English  plenipotentiary  could  speak  no  longer  withthe 
con&dence  which  became  him.  He  could  not  resist  the  violent 
and  hostile  councils  which  might  accord  but  too  well  with  the 
fancied  interests  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  but  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  to  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  and,  above  all,  to  the  professions  with  which  that  treaty 
was  first  laid  before  the  world. 

Those  professions  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms,  taken 

from  the  instructions  to  the  admirals  of  the  combined  squadrons  :-^ 

*  You  will   be  aware  that  you  must  employ  extreme  care,  in  order 

to   prevent  the  measures  which  you  shall  adopt  against  the  Ottoman 

marine,  from  degenerating  into  hostilities.     The  express  intention  of 

the    three  powers  is   to  interpose  as  peace^makers  /' *  every 

hostile  proceeding  wotdd  be  in  contradiction  to  the  pacific  pari  which  it  is 
thHr  desire  to  sustain.  The  array  of  force  which  they  have  assem- 
bled is  designed  to  cause  that  desire  to  be  respected ;  but  they  will 
not  make  use  of  that  force,  unless  the  Turks  shall  persist  in  forcing 
the  passages  which  they  had  intercepted.'     (A.  185.) 

From  the  peaceful  and  forbearing  tone  of  this  instruction 
(issued  under  the  eye  of  Mr  Canning)  it  could  hardly  be  an- 
ticipated, that  the  very  next  conference  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
would  give  birth  to  a  proposition  little  short  of  direct  hostility. 
Yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  Russian  minister  proposed  at  once 
to  cut  the  knot,  —  to  blockade  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
(A.  187  ;)  in  short,  to  starve  the  Porte  into  compliance  with  their 
demands!  The  principle  of  this  proposition,  it  is  lamentable  to 
see,  while  it  was  distinctly  approved  by  the  French  minister,  was 
not  discountenanced  by  the  £nglish,  who  satisfied  himself  with 
reserving  it  for  ^  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.'  (A.  186.)  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  such  a  body  was  what  might  be 
expected.     On  the  Idth  of  October  it  was  formally  announced,  «— 

*  That  under  the  present  circumstances  the  English  cabinet  did  not 
consider  itself  authorized  to  adopt  the  Russian  proposition  in  its  full 
extent^  being    desirous,   before  resorting  to  the  measures  therein  fnen» 
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iioned^  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte 
by  those  which  the  three  mediating  courts  are  at  present  adoptii^ 
towards  it."»     (A.  189.) 

At  the  next  conference  matters  were  fast  advancing  to  a  crisis; 
information  had  arrived,  that  even  the  destruction  of  theiroarj 
in  the  bay  of  Navarino  had  not  made  the  Turks  sufficientlj 
tractable  ;  and  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  were  aboat  to 
leave  Constantinople.  The  plenipotentaries,  therefore,  resolved, 
^  That  the  moment  is  arrived  at  which,  notwithstanding  their 
wishes  and  their  efforts^  the  three  allied  powers  may  see  tfcein- 
selves  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte.'  (A.  190.) 
The  consequence  seemed  to  be  inevitable;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Russian  proposition  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  nor  its  executJoA 
be  deferred.  But  this  was  not  all.  Encouraged  by  the  reception 
given  to  that  proposition,  and  calculating,  doubtless,  on  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  weakness  in  the  British  councils,  Russia 
now  extended  her  views.  In  a  despatch  from  St  Petersburg, 
dated  January  6,  1828,  she  declared,  *  that  the  rupture  of  aB 
relation  between  the  three  courts  and  the  Porte,*  (by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ambassadors  from  Constantinople,'  ^  dissipates  A^ 
scruples  arising  from  the  netitralittfy  which  they  persisted  in 
observing.'  —  (A.  201 .)  She  therefore  gravely  proposed,  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  lead  her  armies  across  the  Pruth,  and  to 
occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  the  name  of  the  thru  powert. 

*  But  if  our  allies,'  emulous  no  doubt  of  so  holy  an  example, 

*  should  be  disposed  to  strike  a  bolder  blow,  to  penetrate  fta  ^ 
ConstantinopUf  and  there  to  dictate  peace  under  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio,^  (these  are  the  words  of  this  remarkable  document,)*  we 
declare  beforehand,  that  our  fleets  of  the  Black  Sea  shall  actively 
co-operate  in  the  same  enterprise  !'*  — A.  201. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  negociation  at  the  commencement  of 
1828 — such  the  practical  comment  on  the  professions  of  '  benevo- 
lence and  friendship'  with  which  the  allies,  for  many  months,  had 
been  fatiguing  the  patience  of  the  Ottoman  Porte — such  the  project, 
of  which  a  British  cabinet  had  already  countenanced  the  principle, 
and  could  hardly  refuse  to  sanction  the  execution  —  when,  happily 
for  our  national  honour,  and  most  happily  for  the  men  who  bad 
brought  it  into  jeopardy,  England  was  rescued  from  the  indeh'ble 
disgrace  of  being  a  party  to  such  an  outrage,  by  the  only  occur- 
rence which  could  then  prevent  it  —  a  change  in  the  councils  of 
her  sovereign.     At  the  very  first  conference  of  the  plenipoten- 

^  The  despatch  concluded  with  expressing  the  emperor's  <  conviction  that  hefM» 
find  in  his  allies  the  $ame  Hnceriiyy  the  iome  energy,  the  same  disinierestedne^j 
whereof  the  negoclations  of  CoDStantinople,  and  the  oceurrencet  in  the  teoi  efOrtKt 
furnisfatd  lo  strikinc  a  proot' 
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tiaries  after  this  change,  England  resumed  the  attitude  which  be- 
came her,  and  made  the  voice  of  justice  and  good  faith  to  be 
again  heard  from  the  mouth  of  her  representative.     The  proposal 
of  the  court  of  Russia  was  answered  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Dudlej 
to   the  Prince  Lieven  (A,  28) ;  a  letter  which,  while  as  a  com- 
position it  does  honour  even  to  the  highly-gifted  nobleman  whose 
signature  it  bears,  entitles  both  himself  and  those  of  whose  joint 
counsels  he  was  the  able  interpreter,  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all 
who  feel  for  the  character  of  their  country.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the  records  of  British  diplomacy  a 
document  more  highly  distinguished  by  all  which  ought  to  cha- 
racterise a  communication  from  the  minister  of  a  great  country  on 
a  question  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  public  justice  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  civilized  world.   The  firm  but  conciliatory  tone 
in  which  it  rejects  the  violent  counsels  of  Russia,  and  proposes  a 
safe.,  and  moderate,  and  honourable  mode  of  attaining  the  only 
legitimate  objects  of  the  alliance  —  its  seasonable  admonition  to 
the  combined  powers  to  beware  of  the  unknown,  unthought-of 
consequences  which  might  follow   ^the    first   march  of   great 
armies,  and  the  first  collision  of  great  empires' — its  frank  yet 
guarded  exposition  of   the  principles  which  would  henceforth 
guide  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  in  dealing  with  this  momen- 
tous question  —  its  prudent  and  equitable  consideration  for  the 
jealousies  of  some,  for  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  others,  and 
for  the  just  rights  of  all  who  might  be  affected  by  the  decision  — 
these  and  other  excellencies,  befitting  such  a  document,  constitute 
it  almost  a  manual  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  future 
statesmen. 

But  this  rejection  of  the  proposition  of  Russia  is  not  the  only 
particular  in  which  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  that  better 
spirit  which  again  actuated  our  diplomacy.  To  an  Englishman, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  England,  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  1827,  in  relation  to  the  piracies  of  the  Greeks j  affords  a  subject 
of  most  painful  retrospect.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  when 
the  duty  of  rigid  and  inflexible  impartiality  was  imposed  by  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  was  such.  The  allied 
powers  professed  to  interfere  ^  as  peace-makers,^  in  a  quarrel  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  considerations,  if  of 
certain,  still  of  not  very  obvious,  and,  at  best,  of  extreme  right, 
in  order  to  justify  their  claim  of  interfering  at  all.  By  its  very 
nature,  that  interference,  however  conducted,  could  not  but  be  of 
most  unequal  operation — could  not  but  give  countenance  to  one 

Crty  and  discouragement  to  the  other.    What,  then,  ought  to 
ve  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  allies  in  the  conduct  of  it  ? 
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The  least  that  was  demanded,  not  onlj  by  their  own  dignit j,  bat 
hj  the  homeliest  rules  of  common  honesty,  was,  that  the  party 
bene6ted  by  their  mediation  should  be  required  to  submit  to  re- 
strictions analogous  and  equivalent  to  those  imposed  on  its  adver- 
sary. Let  us  apply  this  to  the  ^  Instructions  addressed  to  the 
Admirals  commanding  the  Squadrons  of  the  Three  Powers  ia 
the  Mediterranean,*  dated  15th  of  October,  1827.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  Ttirks*  *  The  commander  of  the  British  fleet 
should  be  directed  to  intercept  all  ships,  whether  of  war  or  mer- 
chants, having  on  board  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  or 
provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  Turkish  force,  employed,  or  in- 
tended to  be  employed,  against  the  Greeks^  either  on  the  conti- 
nent or  in  the  islands.' — Again,  'He  will  concert  with  the 
commanders  of  the  allied  powers  the  most  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
venting  any  movements  by  sea^  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  or 
Egyptian  forces.^  So  much  for  the  Turks.  Let  us  now  see  the 
measures  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Greeks;  premising,  that 
these  measures  were  called  forth  by  a  remonstrance  from  the 
French  Admiral  de  Rigny,  expressed  in  the  following  strong 
terras :. 

^  With  regard  to  the  »aval  armistiGe  it  mtnt  be  remarked^  that  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  be  the  most  certain  mode  of  putting  ai^ 
end  to  piracy,  vohich  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty^  it  will,  for  that 
very  reason,  find  few  partisans  amongst  the  sailors  of  Hydra  and 
Spezzia.  You  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  naval  operations : 
under  the  pretext  of  war,  they  go  to  sea  with  papers  so  irregular,  as 
to  be  little  better  than  no  papers  at  all ;  and,  in  truth,  nearly  all  act 
a4ike.  The  prize-courts  at  JSTapoli  dare  not  restore  a  vessel ;  moreover, 
vessels  are  very  frequently  not  carried  before  the  courts  at  all ;  their 
cargoes  are  in  the  first  instance  discharged.  1  confess,  that  in  the 
state  in  which  the  Greeks  have  ever  heen  and  with  their  propensities,. 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  inconceivable^  that  they  should  not  have  been 
interdicted fr Of n  cruising^  and  from  the  right  of  search,  or  from  making 
captures  on  board  o(  neutral  vessels,  except  of  contraband  of  war.  It 
nust  be  confessed,  that  the  toleration  of  this  system  has  been  the  cause  of 
piracy^  as  it  at  present  exists.'  —  B.  1 52. 

-  Sueh  was  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  sueh  the  remedy  suggested 
by  one,  whose  station,  experience,  ond  character  entitled  it  to  the 
gravest  attention.  Let  us  now  see  the  result  of  the  attention  so 
given  by  the  conference  of  October  15,  1827  —  the  very  con- 
ference at  which  the  British  plenipotentiary  announced  his 
cabinet'is  qualified  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of  the  Russian 
proposition  for  blockading  Constantinople. 

'With  a  view  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  predatory  warfare 
by  the  Greek  cruisers,  now  the  subject  of  such  frequent  complaints  on 
ike  part  of  the  atliesj  and  of  alt  nations  trading  to  the  Levant,   he 
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(the  British  Admiral)  will  try  to  procure  from  the  Greek  govemmeni 
their  consent,  that  any  Greek  vessel  carrying  less  than  ten  guns,  which 
may  be  found  at  sea,  unless  provided  with  n  passport  for  some  speci£a 
voyage  and  from  ihe  Greek  government  itself*,  should  be  liable  ta 
detention  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  allies. 

*  In  general,  he  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the  Greek 
government  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  earnestly,  by  every  means 
they  possess,  to  check  robbery  and  plunder  by  sea,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Levant  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  troubles. 

*  He  will  represent  to  them,  that  though,  Sn  the  infancy  of  their 
power,  they  may  not  possess  the  means  of  putting  down  this  systeoif 
jet  that,  by  discountenancing  it  themselves,  and  by  sanctioning  active 
measures  on  our  part,  they  TMfiU  at  once  satisfy  the  mediating  powers, 
and  relieve  their  cause  from  a  great  weight  of  odium,  under  which  it 
has  hitherto  laboured.'  —  (A.  13.) 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  this  exquisite  specimen  of  deln 
eacy  and  tenderness  for  a  people  so  deserving  of  it,  be  it  remem* 
bered,  that,  as  Admiral  de  Rigny  suggested,  it  was  this  very 
system  of  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  which  —  because  it 
eould  not  be  put  down  by  their  lawful  masters,  —  was  made  the 
most  prominent,  as  it  was,  in  truth,  the  strongest  and  most  reason- 
tble,  of  all  the  pleas,  on  which  the  allied  powers  had  founded  their 
claim  to  interpose  in  the  struggle,  and  thus  to  deprive  an  inde- 
pendent and  friendly  sovereign  of  his  most  undoubted  rights  f 
The  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  what  might  be  expected.  It 
paralysed  ihe  efforts  which  the  admirals  had  commenced,  and  even 
the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  wished  to  make,  for  securing 
something  like  a  decent  adherence,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  to 
the  armistice  which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  observe.  (See 
B.  191.) 

From  so  mortifying  an  exhibition  of  the  weakness  of  our 
councils,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  once  more  to  a  better  page  of 
British  diplomacy.  The  same  conference  which  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  British  justice  over  the  outrageous  project  for  the 
invasion  of  Turkey,  produced  the  following  *  instruction  to  the 
admirals,'  in  respect  to  the  abuse  of  which  we  are  naw  speaking : — 

*  You  will  in  concert  with  your  colleagues,  urge  the  Greek 
government  to  draw  up  a  list,  specifying  the  names  of  their  vessels 
of  war ;  and  to  give  to  the  commanders  a  commission,  ihe  form  oj 
which  you  will  immediately  employ  yourself  in  settlings  ia  concert  with 
the  Greek  government.  Every  vessel,  which  shall  not  be  furnished 
with  such  commission,  shall  be  forthwith  seized  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
combined  squadrons.^  —  (A.  205.) 

To  return  to  the  negotiations  respecting  the  sacrifices  de- 
manded from  Turkey.  In  the  letter  already  alluded  to^  from 
Lord  Dudley  to  the  Prince  Lieven>  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the 
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demand  of  territory  to  the  Mbrea  and  the  Islands f  —  in  odier 
words  to  that  portion  of  Greece  onZy,  the  troubles  of  which  reaU^ 
endangered  the  security  of  intercourse  in  the  Levant  seas  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  this  proposal  had  been  strengthened 
by  any  indication  of  a  readiness  in  Turkey  to  acquiesce  in  it,  here 
her  sacrifices  would  have  terminated ;  and  all  the  subsequent 
events,  so  full  of  loss,  discomfiture,  and  disgrace  to  herself — so 
full  of  embarassment  and  difficulty  to  her  best  friends  —  so  preg- 
nant, it  may  be,  with  future  danger  to  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe  —  would  have  been  prevented.  Unhappily,  the  blind 
obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman  emperor,  his  incredible  rashness  in 
precipitating  a  contest  with  Russia,  under  circumstances  which 
deprived  every  other  power  of  the  right  to  forbid,  or  to  lighten 
his  overthrow,  produced  a  new  obstacle  to  the  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  his  claims  on  Greece.  But,  even  under  the  fresh  diffi- 
culty thus  imposed  on  the  British  cabinet,  it  ceased  not  to  con- 
tend most  strenuously,  and,  in  several  important  points,  most 
successfully,  for  the  observance  of  just  and  moderate  measures  in 
executing  the  treaty  of  July.  This  was,  indeed,  no  easy  tadc. 
At  the 'same  conference,  in  which  the  British  plenipotentiary  had 
so  peremptorily  rejected  the  violent  counsels  of  Russia,  and 
before Hhat  rejection  was  recorded,  the  Prince  Lieven  produced  a 
despatch  from  his  court  (reserved,  doubtless,  for  this  contingency), 
announcing  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  object  of  this 
despatch,  however  veiled  by  diplomatic  courtesies,  was,  obviously, 
to  compel  the  allies  to  adopt  the  measure,  which  England  had 
rejected,  and  so,  in  fact,  to  make  them  become  parties  with 
Russia  in  her  hostilities.  The  alternative  is  thus  expressed  :  — 
^  If  the  allies  withhold  their  assent,  Russia  will  not  the  less  execute 
the  treaty  of  London,  bj  aid  of  the  measures  of  coercion,  which  the 
Porte  forces  her  to  employ  ;  bat,  abandoned  to  herself,  and  receiving 
henceforth  no  assistance,  she  will  be  able  to  consult,  in  the  manner 
of  executing  that  act,  only  her  own  tnterats  and  convenience^* — (A. 
211.) 

In  this  new  emergency,  the  position  preserved  for  England 
was  such  as  entitles  its  government  to  the  highest  praise.  Im- 
mediately, a  note  from  Lord  Dudley  to  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary, announced  the  fixed  resolution  of  his  court  to  adhere  to 
its  former  views ;  and,  moreover,  declared  the  impossibility  of  co- 
operating any  longer  with  Russia,  after  the  pretensions  she  had 
put  forth.  (A.  44. )  He  at  the  same  time  invited  France  to  act 
in  concert  with  England,  for  obtaining  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  treaty ;  and,  as  the  first  and  most  ne- 
cessary step,  he  proposed  that  they  should  define  exactly  what 
those  objects  were.    The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  vagueneu 
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of  the  terms  id  wbich  the  treatj"  was  drawn  had,  indeed,  long 
been  felt,  and  in  various  ways.  It  had  rendered  more  intense  the 
alarm  which  such  an  act,  at  the  best,  could  not  but  excite  in  the 
Porte,  and  it  had  aggravated  the  jealousies  of  Europe  in  general. 
It  had  also  encouraged  the  most  unreasonable,  and  continually 
growing,  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  No  stronger 
proof  of  this  can  be  desired,  than  a  mere  perusal  of  the  recent 
letters  of  Count  Capo  d'lstrias  to  Prince  Leopold.  Could  such 
pretensions  have  been  even  dreamt  of,  at  the  beginning  of  these 
negotiations  ?  ^  Much  will  be  accainplishedj  if  MHca  can  be  saved, 
and  included  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.'  This  was  the 
language  of  Admiral  de  Bigny,  an  able,  honourable,  consistent 
friend  of  Greece,  —  one  who  had  long  devoted  himself  to  her 
cause.  In  a  despatch  addressed  by  him  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  in  August,  1827,  he  added,  with  a  saga- 
cious foresight,  which  proves  the  high  value  of  all  his  opinions  on 
this  subject,  — 

^  The  difficulties  on  both  sides  would  hare  soon  disappeared,  if  it  bad 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  article  of  the  treaty  which  regards 
the  boundary,  in  terms  which  would  leave  to  neither  party  any  pro- 
spect of  enlarging  or  contracting,  by  means  of  discussion,  the  limits 
of  the  territory  to  be  comprehended  in  the  arrangement.'  —  (6.  149.) 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  various  mischiefs,  the  British 
plenipotentiary  urged  the  necessity  of  defining  the  boundary 
exactly,  and  of  drawing  it  in  strict  conformity  to  the  principle  of 
the  treaty.  That  principle  was  '  the  pacification  of  the  Levant.* 
He  had  before  proposed,  (and  to  this  proposal  he  now  referred 
A.  46)  — 

*  with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  Greeks  a  clearly  defined  and  strong 
mountain  frontier,  to  confine  them  to  the  line  nearest  to  the  Morea, 
(the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Isthmus,)  as  that  to  which 
the  naval  exertions  could  be  most  easily  applied,  and  which,  after  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  had  been  carried  into  effect,  would  best  secure  the 
futore  tranquillity  of  the  Morea.' 

He  then  pointed  out  the  mode  in  which  the  evacuation  of  the 
Morea  by  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  troops  could  be  obtained,  — 

*  which  being  done,'  he  argued,  '  the  object  of  the  allies  would  be 
accomplished ;  the  settlement  of  the  country  could  go  on,  under  the 
protection  of  the  combined  fleets,  and  the  countenance  of  their  com- 
mercial agents,  who  paight  in  this  case  be  sent  to  the  Greeks ;  piracies 
would  be  put  an  end  to^  and  the  peaceful  commerce  of  nations  would 
revAe.'  — (A.  30.) 

Here,  then,  was  a  fair  expedient  proposed,  completely  fulfilling 
the  views  with  which  the  treaty  was  formed ;  for,  the  peace  of  the 
Morea  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  being  secured,  all  would  be 
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^ined  which  concerned  the  interests  of  foreign  nations.  Whether 
the  Greeks  of  Livadia  or  Rouinelia  were  on  good  or  ill  terms  with 
their  masters,  the  Turks,  was  a  question  which  might  interest  the 
feelings,  but  could  not  afiect  the  peace  or  the  commerce,  of  Europe. 
With  them,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  objects  of  the 
treaty,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  should  in  any  way  inter- 
meddle.* But,  if  not  necessary,  it  would  be  obviously  improper, 
for  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  could  justify  their  inter- 
fering at  all.  Such  was  the  wise  and  honourable  course  of  the 
British  government.  France,  in  her  reply,  first  declined  altogether 
to  separate  the  court  of  Russia  from  the  negotiations.  She  ob- 
jected, too,  to  the  definition  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  as  inex- 
pedient ;  and,  in  particular,  to  iixing  the  territorial  limit  in  the  way 
proposed  by  England  —  of  which  she  at  the  same  time  admitted, 
not  only  that  it  would  *  give  the  Greeks  a  territory  easily  defended,' 
but  also  that  it  had  been  once,  conditionally,  suggested  by  herself. 
Moreover,  she  began  to  testify  a  disposition  to  yield  to  considera- 
tions not  less  derogatory  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  allies,  than 
they  were  opposed  to  the  justice  of  the  case  : 

*  We  mast  not  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  the  Greek  question  has 
derived  Importance  from  the  domiDion  of  enrly  associations:  tkepuMie 
mind  in  Europe  has  been  excited,  and  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  resus- 
citatioQ  of  ancient  Greece.  It  has  not  been  the  object  of  the  three 
courts  to  realize  these  dreams ;  but  they  will  be  held  to  hare  done 
Dothiog  if  the  Peloponnesus  alone  is  withdrawn  from  the  Tarkisb 
yoke.  A  cry  of  grief  and  indignation  will  be  raised,  if  Athens,  still 
arrayed  in  her  glorious  and  noble  renown,  falls  again  uader  the 
humiliating  dominion  of  the  Sultana  Valide.' —  (A.  2 1 9.) 

Russia,  in  like  manner,  began  to  assume  a  tone,  in  reference 
to  the  Greek  cause,  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  her 
former  condemnation  of  it.  She,  who  had  reprobated  the  iosiu-- 
rection  as  wholly  unjustifiable,  now  spoke  of  the  treaty  of  July  as 
'  advocating  the  rights  and  wishes  of  an  unfortunate  peapUJ*  — 
(A.  231.) 

Meanwhile,  England  alone  adhered  inflexibly  to  her  honest 
purpose.  The  conferences  were,  in  consequence,  suspended; 
nor  would  she  consent  to  renew  them,  till  Russia,  departing  from 
her  demand  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  an  invasion  of 
Turkey  in  the  name  of  the  alliance,  aad  ejpressly  renouncing  the 

•  This  was  the  principle  which  the  ainbasjsadors  at  Consiamihople  themselves  bail 
put  forth  in  their  formal  interview  with  the  Reis  Effondi.  » One  part  of  the  LeTsatf" 
said  they,  '  is  in  a  state  of  disturbance :  it  is  now  a  question  of  pacifyiog  that  part,  and 
not  of  considering  the  state  of  those  parts  tchich  can  in  no  case  compromise  the  peace 
o/EuropeJ* —  (B.  215.)  In  short,  It  being  only  by  disturbance  of  the  commuiiicatioiu 
at  seUf  that  the  interests  or  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  endaneered  io  the  qvacrels 
bet\ycen  Greeks  and  Turks,  if  the  tranquillity  of  Mc  Morea  and  Sie  islands  be  secure<i, 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  ceases  to  be  necessary  for  any  legitimate  object?, 

alternative 
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alternative  which  she  had  before  stated,  of  ^  consulting,  in  the 
manner  of  executing  the  treaty,  only  her  own  interests  and  con- 
venience,' proposed  not  only  to  maintain  the  same  position,  and 
to  pursue  the  same  course  with  her  allies,  in  everything  which 
concerned  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  even  to  lay  aside 
her  belligerent  character,  and  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her 
maritime  rights  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying herself,  as  much  as  possible,  with  them.  When  this 
important  concession  had  been  made  to  England,  the  confer- 
ences were  resumed,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  accelerate,  to  the  utmost,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  With  the  view  of  contributing  most 
effectually  to  this  end,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fair  wishes  of  all, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  late  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers  at 
Constantinople  should  re-assemble  at  Corfu,  or  wherever  they 
might  deem  more  expedient,  and  should  ^  immediately  open  a 
communication  with  the  Greek  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  with  persons  duly  authorized,  the  mode  of  executing 
the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  might  affect  the  future  condition  of  Greece.' 
-(A.  74.) 

In  the  instructions  given  to  the  ambassadors,  the  question, 
relative  to  the  future  boundary,  occupied,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  very  prominent  place.  In  particular,  without  excluding  the 
consideration  of  others,  their  attention  was  drawn  to  four  specified 
lines  of  frontier,  the  most  extensive  of  which  was  one  very  nearly 
answering  to  that  which  has  been  ultimately  fixed  by  the  protocol 
of  the  3d  of  February,  differing  only  in  a  slight  degree  in  the 
north-eastern  limit,  where  the  gulf  of  Volo  was  proposed  instead 
of  Zeitoun.  This,  we  repeat,  was  the  most  extensive  of  the 
four  specified  frontiers ;  and  it  will  be  remarked,  that  it  ex- 
cluded •Bcamaniaf  Santos^  and  Candia.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  this  was  the  line  of  blockade  laid  down  by  the 
ambassadors  themselves  at  their  conference  in  Constantinople  of 
the  4th  of  September,  1827,  which  line  professed  to  include  *  all 
that  portion  of  Greece  and  of  the  adjacent  islands,  which,  havine 
taken  an  active  and  continued  part  in  the  insurrection, tiuijf*  witn 
fnoreor  less  right  and  chance  of  success^  lay  claim  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefit  of  the  arrangements  of  which  the  treaty  of 
London  has  laid  the  basis.'  This  frontier,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  was  not  only  the  largest  specified  in  the  instructions 
to  the  ambassadors,  but  the  largest  which  had  ever  been  pro- 
posed or  suggested,  in  any  of  the  conferences  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  and  it  was  first  proposed  by  that  power,  which  has 
always  been  roost  anxious  to  sustain  the  utmost  pretensions  of 
Greece  —  it  was,  in  short,  proposed  by  the  Russian  plenipotentiary, 
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iQ  that  very  docuineot  which  contained  his  most  extravagaQt pro- 
ject for  ^  dictating  peace  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio.'  Hk 
words,  when  speaking  of  this  frontier,  are  important.  'TIib 
basis  appears  to  iis  satisfactory  ;  for  it  answers  to  all  the  uMo 
whidi  the  Greeks  can  reasonably  fonn  ;'  —  (A.  202)  —  thus  ei- 
eluding  ^carnaniay  Candia^  and  SamoSy  those  three  portions  o( 
Greece,  the  exclusion  of  which  is  now  made  the  great  groandoi 
clamour  against  the  final  arrangements,  and  excluding  them  ts 
being  beyond  the  reasonable  pretensions^  way,  wishes^  o(  Greece. 
All  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  m  mind,  in  appreciating  tbe 
labours  of  the  ambassadors. 

But,  in  the  interval,  before  the  result  of  those  labours  w« 
received,  several  occasions  occurred,  on  which  the  firmness  of 
England,  and  her  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
treaty,  were  tried  and  evinced.  The  inability  of  the  Greek 
to  avail  themselves  even  of  tbe  unlooked-for  and  prodigioos 
advantage,  which  had  resulted  to  them  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  at  Navarino,  left  Ibrahim  stii 
in  the  military  occupation  of  the  Morea,  and  even  in  comrou- 
nication  with  Turkey  by  land.  Yet  it  was  quite  clear,  that,  rfwt 
out  from  all  succour  and  supplies  by  sea,  he  could  not  regain 
for  the  Porte  the  peaceful  dominion  over  that  province.  It  ^^ 
in  perfect  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  language  and  spint 
of  the  treaty  of  July,  to  have  recourse  to  '  ulterior  measures,'  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  evacuate  a  country  which  w 
could  not  conquer,  but  was  able  to  devastate.  Accordinglji  tw 
British  plenipotentiary,  while  he  placed  on  the  protocol  of  1b^ 
19th  of  July  his  declaration,  *  that  the  treaty  of  London  had  nst 
had  for  its  object  the  conquest  of  Greece^  or  the  withdrawal  o/^" 
important  province  from  the  sway  of  the  Porte^  but  tbe  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  in  the  East  on  lasting  foundations,' assentw 
to  the  proposal  of  sending  a  body  of  French  troops  into  tbe 
Morea,  which,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  hostilities,  sbooM 
cut  oflF  from  Ibrahim  all  external  communication  by  means  on 
blockade  by  land,  and  so  enforce  his  evacuation  of  the  Morea. 

At  a  subsequent  conference  on  the  16th  of  November,  it  '^ 
announced  that  the  occupation  of  the  Morea,  in  the  name  of  tb« 
allied  powers,  was  accomplished  —  that  Ibrahim,  with  bis  afJ'Jj 
had  returned  to  Egypt,—  and  that  the  Turkish  troops,  which b^ 
occupied  the  fortresses  on  his  retiring,  had  evacuated  them 
their  own  accord,  when  the  French  army  arrived  in  the  Peninsu'^ 
Congratulating  his  colleagues  on  this  result,  the  French  F"'* 
potentiary  proposed  that  the  operations  of  the  troops  should  w 
extended,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  Greeks  of  tbe  Morea  (H>f 
this  was  the  pretext)  to  defend  themselves  against  an  ^^^  ?^ 
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tbe  part  of  the  Tarks,  —  should  procure  for  tbera  a  frontier  which 
would  leave  to  an  invading  army  but  few  approaches,  and  those  of 
easj  defence.  For  (his  purpose  he  urged  the  necessitj  of  com- 
pelling the  Turks  to  evacuate  Jttica  and  Eubcta.  — (A.  258,  9.) 
To  this  proposition  the  British  plenipotentiary  peremptorily  ob- 
jected. He  again  insisted,  that  ^  the  object  of  the  treaty  was  not 
to  enable  the  contracting  parties  to  conquer  territories  from  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  with  the  view  of  extending  the  territory  of,  or 
creating  frontiers  /or,  Ch-eece^  but  to  restore  peace  to  countries 
that  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  Porte,  and  in 
which  it  was  believed,  that  the  Ottoman  government  could  not 
re-establish  its  own  authority  :'  that  ^  to  extend  to  Mtica  the 
operations  of  the  French  troops,  would  lead  to  the  invasion  of  a 
country  of  which  the  Turks  are  in  undisturbed  possessioUf  where 
the  insurrection  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Turkish  autlwritiesj 
where  it  no  tonger  exists^  and  where  it  has  not  existed  for  a  long 
period  of  time.*  The  resistance  of  England  was  successful  —  the 
extension  of  the  operations  of  the  troops  into  Attica  was  aban- 
doned —  and  the  conference  came  io  the  important  resolution,  that 
the  allied  powers  should  ^  take  the  Morea^  the  adjoining  islandSy 
and  the  Cydades,  under  their  provisional  guarantee ;'  but,  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  France  and  Russia,  a  provision  was 
added,  that  they  should  not  be  deemed  ^  thereby  to  prejudge,  in 
any  way,  the  question  of  the  definitive  limits  to  be  assigned  to 
Greece.'  — (A.  256.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  negotiation,  and  such  the  prospect  of 
En^and's  obtaining  the  just  and  honourable  object  at  which  she 
had  aimed,  —  that  of  limiting  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  the  Porte 
to  the  Morea  and  the  islands,  —  when  the  time  arrived  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  ambassadors  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  announced.  We  have  seen  what  the  duty  entrusted  to  them 
had  been  ;  and,  in  the  discharge  of  it,  they  proceeded  to  form  and 
4o  record  their  definitive  opinion  upon  the  several  points  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  upon  which  the  courts  were  called  upon  to 
decide.'  —  P.  21.)*  Of  these  the  most  important,  and,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  that  which  had  excited  the  greatest  difference 
of  sentiment  in  the  allied  courts,  was  the  question  o{ frontier.  To 
this  the  especial  attention  of  the  ambassadors  had  been  drawn, 
and  principles  laid  down  in  the  'instructions'  given  for  their  guid- 
ance by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  London :  after  full  inquiry  and 
consideration,  after  '  communicating  with  the  Greek  government^ 
receiving  their  wishes,and  weighing  their  arguments,  they  were  to 

•  This  reference  it  to  the  paper  eiititleH  *  Protorol  of  a  Conference   held  at  Porot** 

recommend' 
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recommend'  (to  the  plenipotentiaries)  ^  such  a  decision  as  flIioaU 
be  most  consistent  with  equity  and  justice.'  —  (A.  75.) 

Of  the  manner  in  which  these  ministers  executed  the  task  allotted 
to  (hem,  we  should  be  soriy  to  speak  in  harsh  or  unbecoming 
terms.  But  in  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  all  Europe,  and 
which  is  become  peculiarly  so  to  this  country  by  the  discussions  it 
is  about  to  undergo  in  parliament,  and  still  more  by  its  bearing 
on  our  national  honour,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  avowing  our 
opinion,  at  whatever  hazard  of  offending  those,  who  are,  we  doubt 
not,  deserving  of  high  respect.  We  frankly  declare,  therefore, 
that  in  our  judgment,  the  ambassadors  wholly  misconceived  the 
question  which  they  w  ere  required  to  solve,  and  departed  widely 
from  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  instructions  given  for 
their  guidance.  As  this  forms  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  our 
whole  inquiry,  —  for  the  report  made  by  these  ambassadors,  re- 
commending a  line  of  frontier  from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  thai  if 
Jirta  (a  line  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  most  extensive 
which  had  yet  been  discussed)  had,  unfortunately,  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  on  subsequent  transactions  ; — we  think  it  right  to 
examine  the  matter  with  some  minuteness. 

First,  then,  the  object  which  they  profess  to  have  bad  in  view 
was,  we  conceive,  very  far  indeed  from  being  such  as  they  ought 
to  have  proposed  to  themselves.  They  profess  to  have  considered 
it  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  courts  their  opinion  upon  '  the  line 
of  frontier  which  would  best  suit  Greece.^  (P.  31 .)  But  this,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  was  not  such  as  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
required  ;  neither,  we  will  add,  was  it  such  as  the  instructions  they 
had  received  empowered  them  to  consider.  The  aim  of  the  treaty 
of  London  was,  as  they  themselves  declare  (P.  21),  '  the  paciSea- 
tion  of  the  Levant  by  means  of  a  mediation;^  in  other  words,  by 
such  an  arrangement  as  should  be  most  accordant  with  the  rea- 
sonable views  of  both  the  contending  parties.  Does  the  designa- 
tion of  *  a  line  of  frontier^  which  would  best  suit  Greece^^  fulfil  this 
condition  ?  As  little  does  it  correspond  with  the  intructioos 
given  to  them.  Those  instructions  are,  indeed,  stated  by  the 
ambassadors  to  have  been  as  follows :  — 

'  That  they  should  make  it  their  business  to  seek  a  line,  which, 
traversing  the  continent  of  Greece^  should  offer  a  natural  pofitlon, 
clearli^  defined,  easy  of  defence^  containing  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
Greek  population^  vehich   was  really  in  a  state  of  inmrrection  *  agaiost 

the 

•  At  the  time  when  the  ambasFndors  drew  up  their  'definitive  opinion  upon  tbe 
limits  of  Greece/  they  themselves  say,  <  Tiie  only  parts  of  Greece  nciually  freed  from 
the  pretence  of  the  Turks' (ihey  should  rather  have  said,  not  binder  the  ab*ohtle and 
undisputed possrsshn  of  the  Turk$)y  *  within  the  limits  specified  by  iho  instructionSi 

art 
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be  Porte ;  lastly,  traced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  least  pos- 
it>le  risk  of  any  subjects  of  dispute  arising:  between  its  inhabitants 
LT\d   those  of  the  adjoining  Turliish  provinces/  —  P.  25. 

But    this,  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  is  an  extremely  inaccurate 
description  of  the  instructions  actually  given  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries.    It  introduces  one  important  particular,  which  made  do 
part   of  those  instructions,  and  omits  more    than    one  of  great 
rboinent.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the 
instructions,  to  say  that  the  line  of  frontier  was  to  traverse  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece.     So  far  from  it,  that  one  of  the  lines,  specially 
stated  by  the  plenipotentiaries  for  consideration,  —  of  which  line, 
we  cannot  doubt,  the  English  ambassador  must  have  known  that 
it  had  been  urgently  recommended  by  his  own  court,  —  nay,  that 
very  line,  which  had  been  made,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Cngland,  the  subject  of  the  provisional  guarantee  of  the  three 
powers,    at   the  conference  of  November  16,  1828,  —  did  not 
traverse  the  continent  of  Greece,  but  simply  cuts  off  the  Pelopon- 
nesus from  that  continent.     Secondly,  there  is  in  the  statement  of 
the  ambassadors   more    than  one   particular  of  the  instructions 
omitted.     There  is,  for  instance,  the  omission  of  no  less  a  parti- 
cular, than  that  they  should  '  recommend  such  a  decision  as  shall 
be  most  consistent  with  equity  and  justice.^     Now  this  was  not  a 
mere  vague    direction  ;  much    less  mere  words  of  course.     It 
enjoined  full  consideration,  both  of  the  rights  and  previous  rela- 
tions of  the  two  contending  parties,  and    also  of  the    reasons 
which,  by  rendering  necessary^  had  so  far,  and  so  far  only^  justi- 
fied the  high  contracting  parties  in  imposing  their  mediation  upon 
Turkey.     This,  we  affirm,  was  a  part  of  the  instructions,  which, 
instead  of  being  omitted,  ought  to  have  had  a  prominent  place  in 
the  description  of  those  instructions,  and  a  still  more  prominent 
place  in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  to  execute  them.    Unhap- 
pily, the  ambassadors  seem  to  have  entirely  overlooked  it ;  as  is 
apparent,  not  only  from  the  omission  of  it  in  their  written  descrip- 
tion, but  still  more  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the  decision 
which  they  recommend.     We  are  quite  sure,  that  three  able  and 
honourable  men,  if  they  had  applied  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice  to  the  special   circumstances  of  the  case,  both  between 
Turkey  and  the  allies^  and  also  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
could  never  have  brought  themselves  to  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion.    For  instance,  how,  on  any  principle  of '  equity  or  justice,' 
can  we  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  island  of  Euboea  is  dis- 
posed of  .^  —  much  more,  for  the  alleged  reason  for  assigning  it  to 

are  the  Mnrea^  tlit  islands^  and  some  detached  portions  of  Roumelia,^  —  P.  21.  Yet  they 
templed  not  to  recommend,  that  all  within  the  line  drawn  between  the  Gulphs  of 
Volo  and  Aria  should  be  taken  from  the  Turks  and  assigned  to  the  new  State. 
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Greece  ?  *  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  o. 
the  Greek  continent,  that  in  the  definition  of  the  frontier  most 
suitable  to  the  latter,  it  has  already  found  the  place  which  naiurt 
and  the  wants  of  Greece  assign  to  if,'  P.  23  —  a  sentence  borrow- 
ed from  the  diplomacy  of  Robespierre  or  Bonaparte. 

That  this  revolutionary  notion  had  no  authority  from  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  London,  it  is  only  due  to  them  to  say.  So  far 
otherwise,  that  they  had  actually  inserted  in  their  instructions  to 
the  ambassadors  an  especial  caution  on  this  very  subject —  a  cau- 
tion which,  we  are  proud  to  say,  must  have  been  dictated  by  the 
honest  counsels  of  our  own  country  ;  for  both  Russia  and  France 
had  testified  their  disregard  of  it,  by  including  EuboBa  in  their 
several  projects  for  a  Greek  frontier.  The  caution  is  as  follows 
(after  stattJig  that  the  required  ^  limit  might  embrace  nearly  all  the 
islands  between'  certain  '  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude'}:  — 
^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  on  either  side  of  the  line  thusarbi- 
trarily  traced,  some  deviation  may  be  necessary ;  more  espedaUj^ 
since  Ttithin  these  limits  is  sitnate  the  important  island  of  Eubcta^ 
almost  entirely  inhabited  by  a  Turkish  population,  and  which  has, 
therefore,  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection.' — A.  75. 

It  was  in  spite  of  thrs  especial  caution,  we  repeat,  that  the 
ambassadors  disposed  of  Euboea  in  the  manner  we  have  witnessed. 
They  attempted  to  justify  this  departure  from  their  instructions, 
by  saying,  first,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  were  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Turks ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Turks  were  only  as  one  to  six,*  compared  with  the 
Christians  :  secondly,  ^  that  the  inhabitants,  although  at  present 
in  subjection,  took,  at  two  periods,  an  active  share  in  the  revolo- 
tion.^  This  is  in  part  true ;  but  only,  we  apprehend,  in  part  At 
two  periods,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  insurrection,  the  Euboeaos 
were  excited,  not  by  their  own  sense  of  wrong  or  suffering,  but  by 
adventurers  from  other  quarters ;  and  as  soon  as  these  adventurers 
withdrew,  and  a  moderate  force  was  employed  to  reduce  thesi, 
they  tranquilly  subsided,  —  four  years  before  these  transactions, — 
into  a  state  of  acquiescence  under  the  domination  of  Turkey, 
rendering  abortive  every  attempt  which  was  made  to  re-excite 
them;  and  this,  although  their  number  was,  as  we  have  seen,  six- 
fold that  of  their  '  oppressors.'  So  much  for  '  the  active  share 
taken  by  the  Euboeans  in  the  Greek  revolution.^\ 

But  there  remains  the  third  and  palmary  reason  of  the  am- 
bassadors.    '  The  same  principles  and  the  same  considerationSj 

*'  '  ■  ■     ■  ■  .  ,  ,  ,     .  ..      I     a^ 

•  In  l4)e  rest  of  Greece  thpy  were  as  one  to  ten, 

t  We  must  taVe  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the  word  *  revolution'  seems  mar- 
vellously inapplicable  to  an  insurrection,  which,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Morea,  bad 
done  almost,  or  absolutely,  npthing  towards  a  resettlement. 

which 
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which  served  to  guide  them  in  their  examination  of  the  continental 
boundary,  coincide  in  establishing  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  the 
new  Greek  State  all  the  islands  which  are  included  in  the  boua- 
dary  which  that  plan  marks  out.' — p.  32.  We  have  seen,  under 
their  own  hands,  what  were  the  principles,  and  the  considerations, 
which  decided  them  on  taking  in  Euboea;  and,as  it  seems  they  were 
guided  by  the  same  in  the  rest  of  their  deliberations,  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  justice  and  the  value  of  their  whole 
work.  In  two  words,  a  more  unfair,  and,  thank  God!  a  more 
un-English  proceeding,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  But  this  is 
not  all.  We  have  seen  why  the  ambassadors  thought  it  their  duty 
to  include  Euboea  within  the  new  frontier,  in  spite  of  the  caution 
which  was  part  of  their  instructions: —  '  It  is  so  doseLy  connected 
with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Greek  continent,  that,  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  frontier  most  suitable  to  the  latter,  it  has  already 
found  the  place  which  nature  and  the  wants  of  Greece  assign  to  it  J 
Now,  there  is  another  island,  which  is  circumstanced  in  these 
respects,  with  relation  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Natolia,  exactly 
as  Euboea  is  with  relation  to  Greece — we  mean  the  island  of 
Samos:  if  there  be  any  difference,  it  is,  that  Samos  is  rather 
more  *  closely  connected  with,'  that  is,  it  is  nearer  to,  its  neigh- 
bour continent.  Obviously,  therefore,  to  men  of  plain  under- 
standing, the  principle  (since  this  word  is  to  be  profaned  by 
application  to  so  iniquitous  a  proceeding)  —  the  principle^  which 
gives  Euboea  to  Greece,  would  equally  assign  Samos  to  Natolia. 
But  this  will  not  do  for  our  ambassadors ;  they  '  consider  it  a 
sacred  duty  of  their  mission  to  devise  some  principle  which  may 
require  them  to  include  Samos  in  Greece  ;'  —  and  this,  although 
Samos  was,  in  the  strongest  manner,  expressly  excluded  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  from  forming  any  part  of  the  business  of  *  the 
mission,'  in  which  these  ambassadors  were  employed  !  In  very 
sooth,  the  elasticity  of  your  true  diplomatic  reasoning  is  something 
prodigious.  It  can  dilate  or  contract  at  pleasure ;  it  can  accommo- 
date itself  to  every  possible  contingence,  with  an  aptitude,  which, 
to  vulgar  minds,  is  quite  astonishing. 

We  proceed  to  another  part  of  their  instructions,  which  also  the 
ambassadors,  if  they  did  not  forget,  thought  proper  to  disregard. 
In  those  instructions  it  is  said,  that, '  with  a  view  of  effecting  a 
complete  separation  of  the  two  people,'  possession  should  be 
taken  by  the  Greek  State  of  all  Turkish  property,  either  on  the 
continent  or  in  the  islands,  with  the  condition  of  payment  being 
made  to  the  former  proprietors.  Now,  this  declared  object,  of 
effecting  an  entire  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  popula- 
tionSf  ought,  we  conceive,  to  have  bad  an  important  influence  on 
the  ambassadors  in  tracing  their  frontier.     It  ought  to  have 
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stopped  them  from  recommending  a  boundary,  within  which, « 
they  themselves  admit  ( P.  22),  the  object  just  mentioned  coitld  noi 
be  obtained^  without  *  the  employment  of  the  troops  of  the  allies  f 
in  other  words,  without  violating  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  alliance.  In  short,  it  ought  to  have  made  them  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  that  frontier  within  such  limits,  as  should  render 
the  entire  separation  of  the  two  populations  practicable^  on  the  fair 
principle  of  buying  out  the  interests  of  Turkish  proprietors, '  not 
losing  sight  of  the  state  of  exhaustion  of  Greece,  and  the  inability  of 
its  government  to  contract  pecuniary  engagements  of  too  onerous  a 
nature.'*  This  consideration  alone,  if  duly  attended  to,  could  not 
but  have  moderated  the  zeal  of  the  ambassadors  in  devising  a  line 
which,  according  to  their  notions,  '  would  best  suit  Greece  ;'  for 
the  treaty  of  London,  by  specially  providing  for  this  point,  as  well 
as  the  instructionis  given  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  contemplating  a  small  territory  ;  nay,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  ambassadors  themselves,  referring  to  the  treaty  of  London 
on  this  head,  actually  construe  it  as  limiting  its  views  to  the  Morea. 
The  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,  in  acknowledging  the  impossibility 
of  the  future  co-existence  in  the  Morea  of  the  Christian  and  Ma- 
hometan populations,  stipulates  that  '  the  Greeks  shall  become 
possessors  of  all  Turkish  property,  either  upon  the  continent  or 
in  the  islands  of  Greece,  on  condition  of  indemnifying  the  former 
proprietors.'  —  (P.  36.)  And  yet,  'in  contributing  to  the  due 
execution  of  this  treaty,'  they  propose  to  extend  its  operation  into 
Thessaly  and  Epirus! 

Again,  the  ambassadors  seem  to  have  set  aside  a  great  and  most 
obvious  consideration,  which  not  only  the  instructions,  but  also 
the  treaty  itself,  regarded  as  essential.  The  business  confided  to 
them  was  not  to  devise  a  frontier,  which  should  make  Greece  able 
to  defend  herself  against  Turkey  as  an  independent  state,  but  to 
exist  under  Turkey  as  a  tributary  vassal. 

'  The  arrangement  to  be  proposed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,'  says  the 
treaty,  *  shall  rest  on  the  following  bases: —  The  Greeks  shall  hold  of 
the  Sultan  as  of  a  superior  lord;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  superioritj, 
they  shall  pay  to  the  Ottoman  empire  an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of 
which  shall  be  fixed,  once  for  all,  by  a  common  agreement.  They 
shall  be  governed  by  the  authorities  whom  they  shall  themselves 
choose  and  nominate,  but  in  the  nomination  of  whom  the  Porte  shall 
have  a  determinate  voice.' 

In  short,  they  were  to  be  brought  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  Porte  as  the  principalities  of  Bulgaria  and  Wallacbia. 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  treaty  ;  and  such,  too,  was  the 
language  addressed,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  Porte  by  the 

*  Sec  iiiiditiouai  iiislructioiis  for  aiubassadors,  A.  247. 
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ambassadors  themselves.  In  particular,  in  their  joint  note  to  the 
Reis  ££fendi,  in  replj  to  the  questions  he  had  formerly  put  to 
them  in  the  name  of  his  court,  thej  state  that 
'  the  three  cabinets,  in  laying  down  beforehand  some  of  the  bases  of 
ao  agreement  between  the  Porte  and  the  Greek  papulatiofiy*  —  (so 
cantioas  were  they,  at  that  time,  of  recognising  in  the  Greeks  any 
political  character,)  —  ^  who  were  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  an  unpa- 
ralleled  devastation,  have  stipulated  nothing  in  opposition  to  her  true 
interest ;  they  have  only  agreed  among  themselves  to  decide  upon  the 
principles  of  a  pacification,  which,  far  from  pr^ttdicing  the  integrity 
of  the  empire^  would  restore  to  it  advantages  of  which  it  is  now  de- 
prived, and  would  add  the  necessary  guarantees  for  their  duration.'  — 
(B.  192.) 

Now  was  it  necessary,  in  carrying  these  objects  into  effect,  to 
create  a  power  equal  to  the  defence  of  itself  against  Turkey  ? 
Are  the  relations  between  a  suzerain  and  his  vassals  those  of  two 
independent  and  rival  powers  —  of  natural  enemies?  Yet  this  is  the 
condition  to  which  the  decision  of  the  ambassadors  evidently  looked. 
•—But  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
struction, that  the  frontier  should  be  such  as  is  ^  easily  defensible?^ 
Evidently  that  which  is  implied  in  the  words  which  immediately 
follow  :  —  *  The  precise  boundary  might  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  local  peculiarities  ;  but  it  shoidd  be 
such  as  would  be  most  likely  to  preventfuture  disputes  between  the 
inhabitants  of  conterminous  provinces.^  —  (A.  75.)  This  shows 
the  sort  of  nostilities  which  were  to  be  guarded  against ;  they 
were  the  hostilities,  not  of  their  suzerain,  but  of  those  of  their 
fellow-subjects  with  whom  they  might  be  brought  into  collision, 
and  against  which  collision  all  reasonable  precautions  were  to  be 
taken  in  defining  their  frontier. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  ambassadors,  while  they  have 
proved  themselves  so  forgetful  both  of  their  instructions  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  treaty,  with  the  execution  of  which  they  were 
now,  in  an  important  particular,  entrusted,  were  not  less  regard- 
less of  one  of  the  principles  which  they  had  themselves  laid  down 
for  their  guidance. 

'  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,'  say  they,  ^  the  representatives 
have  had  to  bear  in  mind  —  Ist,  That  the  Greek  population  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  Turkish,  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that  a 
frontier,  by  which  the  two  people*  might  be  entirely  separated,  does 

*  The  recurrence  of  this  vulgarism  is  offensive.  The  English  noun  people  has,  for 
occasions  like  this,  a  distinct  plural  no  less  than  popului^  or  popolo,  or  pet^ftle  ;  and 
*  the  two  people,'  in  the  text  is  not  a  whit  better  than  <  les  deux  canaille.'  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  and  Count  Capo  DTstrias  might  be  talked  of  (in  a  farce  or  squib) 
ts  two  clever  people;  but  the  Greeks  and  the  English  are  as  yet,  la  the  language  of 
liiitory  and  diplomacy,  two  different  peoples, 
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not  exist ;  aod  that  it  is  conseqnently  impossible  for  tbem  to  cany  Ait 
principle  into  efifect  without  qualification.'  —  (P.  26.) 
On  this  it  may  be  observed  (as  has  been  already  intimated),  thai 
the  principle  laid  down  for  them  might  have  been  carried  lUenJif 
into  effect)  if  they  had  taken  a  moderate  extent  of  territory — the 
Morea  and  the  islands.  The  few  Turks  who  inhabited  those 
parts  might  have  been  required  to  leave  them,  under  an  indemnity 
for  the  property  they  would  relinquish.  But  the  second  principle, 
^  which/  by  their  own  account,  ^  they  had  to  bear  in  mind,'  is  most 
deserving  of  our  attention  at  present. 

*2d,  That  the  necessity  of  giving  to  Greece  a  line  of  defence  crf^ 
formable  to  military  principles,  depends  partly  upon  the  greater  or  lea 
.  probability  which  there  may  be  of  the  new  order  of  things  beii^ 

?»laced  under  the  safeguard  of  a  soletnn  convention  vMi  the  Porte^  in  coa- 
brmity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  treaty  of  London.^ 

And  yet,  having  resolved  '  to  bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  in  tbe 
performance  of  their  duty,'  they  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  they 
dismiss  it  in  toto.  Every  one  of  the  frontiers  proposed  is  consi- 
dered by  them  with  reference  to  ^  defence  conformable  to  miUtary 
principles;'  and  they  make  no  conditional  recommendation, as 
their  own  principle  would  call  on  them  to  do,  saying,  ^  such  is 
the  frontier  we  recommend,  if  there  is,  —  such  other,  if  there  is 
not —  the  safeguard  of  a  solemn  convention  with  the  Porte. 

In  truth,  however,  they  had  no  business  at  all  with  any  consi- 
deration of  the  case,  of  the  Porte  not  giving  <  the  safeguard  of 
entering  into  a  solemn  convention.'  They  admit  that  sach  con- 
vention was  ^  in  conformity  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
treaty  of  London  ;'  but  it  was  this  treaty,  and  this  treaty  o«/f ,  to 
the  execution  of  which  they  were  limited  by  the  very  first  sentence 
of  their  instructions ;  ^  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  entrust 
to  your  Excellency,  in  conjunction  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
his  allies,  those  negotiations  which  are  still  necessary  to  carry  tnio 
execution  the  treatyofLondony  of  the  6th  of  July,  1827.' —  (A.  74.) 
They  were  bound,  therefore,  to  assume,  in  devising  the  frontier, 
that  the  accession  of  the.  Porte  to  the  final  arrangement  would  be 
obtained ;  for  the  treaty  was  so  framed  as,  if  necessary,  to  compel 
such  accession.  Not  only  so,  but  they  were  also  bound  to  bearin 
mind  anothef'most  important  provision  of  the  treaty,  which  yet 
they  appear  to  have  altogether  lost  sight  of,  that  the  final  arrange- 
ment would  be  guaranteed  by  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  tiu 
treaty.  Now  this  was  another  powerful  reason  against  ^  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  to  Greece  a  line  of  defence  conformable  to  mili- 
tary principles.' 

After  all,  this  fancy  for  a  military  frontier  was  one  of  very  recent 
growth  in  the  heads  of  these  ambassadors.    They  bad  held  eon- 
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versattcns  with  the  Reis  Effendi  on  this  matter,  and  bad  endea- 
voured to  tranquiilise  him  and  his  master  bj  assurances  of  the 
moderate  nature  of  their  views  in  respect  to  frontier ;  and  they 
had  succeeded,  if  not  in  tranquillising  the  Ottoman  emperor,  at 
least  iQ  convincing  him  that  the  allies  had  no  thoughts  of  asking 
for  any  part  of  continental  Greece,  except  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  ;  for  in  the  proclamation  of  the  hatti-scheriff,  dated  20th 
Deceniber,  1827,  the  Porte  thus  summed  up  the  full  extent  of 
the  injury  he  had  to  complain  of  in  this  matter.  The  ministers 
of  the  three  powers, 

^  OD  the  day  of  the  Sublime  Porte's  coDfereDce  with  them,  obetioately 
persisted  la  declariug  that  tbey  would  accept  of  nothing  short  of 
granting  to  the  Greeks  of  iht  Morea  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens^ 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Greek  islands,  the  privileges  de* 
manded  for  them  ;  and  tbej  finally  declared  that  if  this  were  not  don$ 
they  would  all  three  depart.'  —  (A.  214.) 

Whether  the  Porte  construed  their  language  accurately,  may  or 
may  not  be  disputed.*  To  say  the  truth,  if  our  own  ambassador's 
account  of  his  conference  with  the  Reis  E£fendi  be  correct,  it  could 
not  have  been  easy,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  speaker  that  it  should  be  easy,  to  collect  bis  exact  meaning. 
'  In  slightly  touching  upon  the  question  of  frontiers,  and  others 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  was  evident  that  the  Reis  Effendi  wished 
to  be  informed  of  the  extent  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  to 
them.  I  spoke  of  tlu  Morea^  of  JiticOf  of  the  territory  laid  waste 
by  the  war — of  the  country  bounded  by  the  dassic  mountains  of 
weece  —  as  being  the  immediate   object  of  our  propositions. 

SB.  203.)  Now  Siis  language  was  evidently  of  the  elastic  kind, 
t  might  be  compressed  into  the  Morea  and  Attica,  taking  the 
other  more  vague  expressions  as  descriptive  of  these  countries, — 
'  the  classic  mountains,^  being  Parnassus  and  Cithseron  — « and  so 
the  Porte,  as  we  have  already  seen,  understood  it ;  or  it  might  be 
stretched  to  a  very  wide  extent,  heaping  Pelion  on  Ossa,  and 
Olympus  on  both.  But  we  are  quite  sure,  that  at  the  time  to 
which  we  are  alluding,  the  Morea  and  the  Islands  would  have  satis- 
fied the  allies.  The  court  of  France  had  proposed  that  very  UmU  •* 
the  smallest  addition  to  it  would  have  been  niBuled  as  gdn.    ^  Much 

*  In  the  long  protocol  of  the  confereDce,  to  which  the  proclamation  refers  fB.  S09» 
J80),  there  ie  certainly  no  specific  limitation  of  country.  Yet  the  ambassadors  re- 
quired the  Porte,'two  days  afterwards,  to  declare  whether  it  would  grant  the  privileget 
demanded  to  <  the  Greek  population  of  the  countries  of  which  they  had  already 
reptatedly  marked  out  the  limiU.'  (B.  220.)  When  wei e  these  limits  marked  out  ?  — 
and  what  were  they  ?  Were  they  the  same  as  the  Turkish  proclamation  asserts?  — 
and,  if  they  were  not,  why  was  not  the  assertion  In  the  proclamation  contradicted  ? 
—  if  they  were,  why  was  that  limitation  abandoned  ?  These  are  questions  which  the 
ambassadors  ought,  we  think,  to  haTe  furnished  the  means  of  answering.  They  hate 
Mt  done  to,  but  ha^e  left  this  part  of  tbe  negotiation  in  tbe  thickest  daifcness. 

wiU 
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vnU  he  accomplished^^  says  Admiral  de  Rigny  in  a  passage  afreadj 
cited,  ^  ifdtlica  can  be  saved^  and  included  wUhin  the  temu  ef  the 
treaty.^  (B.  149.)  Uniuckilj,  indeed,  our  own  ambassador  had 
not  been  so  moderate.  '  In  fact,'  says  one  of  the  despatches  of 
the  French  court,  in  justification  of  its  subsequent  more  extended 
views,  *  in  the  conferences  at  Constantinople,  Mr  Stratford  Caa- 
ning  announced  that  the  Greek  territory  might  extend  from  At 
Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Arta  ;  and  that  declaration  became  noto- 
rious in  the  Archipelago.'  (A.  218.)  So  that,  according  to  die 
French  court,  from  this  period  must  be  dated  *  the  far  greater 
expectations  which  the  Greeks  conceived,'  than  any  they  bad  at 
first  ventured  to  form.  If  this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  a  Bn- 
tish  ambassador  has  been  the  original,  and  a  principal  (we  do 
not  say  the  sole)  cause,  of  defeating  that  course  of  just  and  ho- 
nourable policy,  which  bis  government  ought,  throughoi^,  to 
have  adopted,  and  which,  from  the  first  hour  of  the  present  na- 
nistry's  accession  to  office,  it  appears,  we  must  admit,  to  have  beea 
anxiously  pursued.  We  are  aware  of  what  may  fairly  be  urged  in 
excuse  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning ;  —  that,  at  the  time  when  be  is 
alleged  to  have  made  the  unfortunate  declaration  above  quoted,  he 
was  the  representative  of  a  government,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  him  any  definite  instructions,  and  most  probably  had  not 
formed  any  definite  opinion  for  itself,  on  the  question  of  boundary. 
But,  without  any  wish  to  offend,  we  may  be  permitted  to  lameot 
that  the  interests  of  England  in  this  negotiation  have  been  en- 
trusted to  a  gentleman  who,  however  able,  and  however  honour^ 
able,  (and  we  doubt  not  he  is  both  able  and  honourable  in  a  high 
degree,)  seems  yet  to  have  been  disqualified  from  acting  with 
impartiality  by  predilection  for  the  cause  (and  ^  classic  mouo- 
tains')  of  Greece. 

Having  thus  expressed,  without  reserve,  the  opinion  which  die 
perusal  of  the  '  Protocol  of  the  c6nference  held  at  Poros  by  the 
representatives'  of  the  three  courts,  has  forced  upon  us,  we  shoaU 
here  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject,  had  not  another,  and  a  veiy 
important  particular  of  the  conduct  of  these  representatives  beeo 
incidentally  disclosed.  It  appears,  that  on  the  1 0th  of  September, 
1828,  the  Reis  Efiendi,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  ambassadors, 
containing  two  demands,  as  conditions  of  their  returning  to  Cod- 
stantinople,  and  renewing  the  negotiations  there,  had  stated,  that 
*  one  of  them'  (that  is  to  say,  the  required  armistice)  ^exists  at 
present  by  the  force  even  of  things ;  and  that  the  other'  (that  is  to 
say,  the  mediation)  ^  is  also  obtained  in  a  manner  understood.' 
(A.  260.)  Now,  coupling  the  conduct  of  the  Porte,  in  facilitating 
the  establishment  of  an  armistice  de  fado^  by  allowing  not  only 
Ibrahim,  but  also  her  own  troops,  to  evacuate  the  Morea,  with 
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4bb  declaration,  that  the  mediation  is  also  obtained  in  a  manner 
understood,  — observing,  too,  that  the  Reis  Effendi  had,  in  the  same 
letter,  intimated  the  reason  why  the  mediation  could  not  be  con- 
ceded in  express  terms  —  because  the  Greeks,  being  still  to  con- 
tinue vassals  of  Turkey,  that  power  could  not  *  admit  nor  accept 
the  proposition,  that  the  formalities,  as  between  government  and 
government,  should  be  applied  to  this  affair ;' * — considering,  we 
say,  all  this,  and  remembering  that  the  Turkish  minister  had  be- 
fore told  them,  that  ^  the  meanest  Mussulman  would  prefer  death 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  connexion  with  the  Greeks,'  (B.  190)  —  we 
cannot  but  be  surprised  that  the  ambassadors,  having  received  a 
paper  so  indicative,  as  this  must  have  appeared  to  be,  of  a  wish, 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  to  conciliate  the  allied  powers  in  any 
manner  which  could  be  made  consistent  with  its  known  prin- 
ciples, forbore  to  refer  the  paper  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Lon- 
don.    Our  surprise  is  not  diminished  by  remembering,  that  the 
letter  to  which  this  was  an  answer  from  the  Reis  Effendi,  though 
sent  by  the  ambassadors  in  their  own  name,  was,  in  fact,  dictated 
by  the  conference  at  London.   (See  A.  77.)   It  might  have  seemed 
therefore,  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ambassadors  should 
submit  the  answer  to  the  consideration  of  the  plenipotentiaries, 
rather  than  reject  it  of  their  own  authority.      Lord  Aberdeen 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  record  the  regret  felt  by  his  government  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  which  had 
thus  presented  itself,  of  bringing  these  long  and  eventful  nego- 
tiations to  a  much  earlier,  and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  a  much 
more  satisfactory  conclusion,  than  has  since  been  obtained.     The 
ambassadors  thought  fit  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  rejecting  the  overture  ;  to  them,  therefore,  and  to  them  only, 
belongs  the  blame,  or  the  honour,  of  the  decision.     But  this  de- 
termination of  theirs,  considering  the  time  when  it  was  taken, — 
the  very  time  when  they  were  earnestly  employed  in  devising  a 
frontier  *  which  would  best  suit  Greece,'  —  strengthens  our  ap- 
prehension, that  the  oracle  Philippized — that  there  was  a  lean- 
ing in  the  conferences  of  Poros,  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  to  the 
interests  of  that  cause  which  had  ^  excited  the  public  mind  in 
Europe  ;'  in  other  words,  had  in  its  favour  the  voice  of  every 
talking  or  scribling  liberalist  of  the  day. 

To  return  to  the  negociations  at  London.  The  *  definitive 
opinion  offered  upon  the  limits  of  Greece,'  by  the  representatives 
of  the  allied  powers,  to  whom  the  question  had  been  referred, 
could  not  but  produce  a  most  serious  effect.      It   threw   back 

*  <  Communications  of  the  Ambassadors  of  England  and  France  with  the  Reis 
Effendi  and  the  Baron  de  Zuylen«' — P.  2. 
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the  British  plenipotentiary  from  die  vantage  groimd  on  wiiidilie 
before  stood  ;  it  gave  to  the  feelings,  and  wishes,  and  expressed 
opinions,  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  and  Russia,  the  wei^ 
of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  ambassadors,  one  of  whom,  it 
eould  not  be  forgotten,  was  the  representative  of  England.  StiQ, 
the  counsels  and  conduct  of  the  English  government  were  i& 
strict  accordance  with  the  course  it  had  uniformly  pursued.  The 
memorandum  of  its  minister  re-asserted  the  principles  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  contended  with  success. 

*  The  suggestion,'  he  said, '  of  a  frontier  for  the  Qreek  state,  ei- 
tending  from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  the  gulf  of  Arta,  appears  to  rest 
upon  grounds  foreign  to  the  true  considerations  which  ought  (o  decide 
this  question  ;  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  forgetfubun 
of  the  true  objects  of  the  treaty.  If  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  treat/ 
to  construct  a  state  capable  of  balancing  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
and  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of  peace  and  war  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Porte,  the  frontier  proposed  might  have  beeo  de- 
sirable ;  or  it  might  even  have  been  still  further  extended.  But,  vnUsi 
voe  are  prepared  to  neglect  the  treaty  altogether^  such  a  principle  cookf 
never  be  adopted  by  the  allies.  The  supposed  necessity  of  an  enhif* 
ed  territory,  and  extensive  resources,  in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  loi 
tranquillity  of  Greece,  is  plainly  erroneous;  and  all  the  military  rea* 
soning  in  support  of  the  frontier  recommended  is  wholly  inapplicabte 
to  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  A  state  of  legitimate  and 
recognized  war  between  the  suzerain  and  the  vassal  is  not  possible. 
The  Porte  itself  must  be  the  natural  protector  of  Greece  agaiost 
foreign  hostility ;  and  against  Turkish  oppression  oc  injustice,  the  sap- 
port  of  the  allied  powers  will  suffice. 

Such  was  the  triumphant  reasoning  of  the  British  govemmeDt. 
But  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  other  powers,  reinforced  hj 
the  protocol  of  ForoSy  could  no  longer  be  subdued  by  reasoning) 
however  powerful.  The  plenipotentiary  of  England,  therefore, 
was  obliged  to  admit  the  proposed  frontier,  as  the  basis  of  pro- 
positions to  the  Porte ;  but  he  insisted  on  an  ejcpress  reservation 
being  made,  that  this  should  not  be  the  idtimatunit  and  that  aB 
the  objections  which  Turkey  might  urge  against  it  should  be  duly 
weighed  and  examined.  (A.  127.)  The  protocol  of  the  22d^ 
March,  1829,  was  framed  accordingly.  The  line  between  the 
gulfs  of  Arto  and  Vola  was  taken  for  a  frontier,  $uljject  lo  iht 
objections  of  Turkey;  and  Turkey  was  sure  that  one  member  of 
the  alliance  would  support  her  objections  with  the  united  force  of 
reason,  magnanimity,  and  good  faith  ;  as  well  as  with  a  just  and 
warm  regard  for  the  interests  of  a  most  unfortunate  ally. 

The  same  protocol  contained  another  very  important  proviso, 
which  manifestly  was  introduced  into  it  by  the  cabinet  of  £1^ 
land.     The  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  being  ^  charged  to 
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require  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  maiDtenance  of  the  armistiee, 
which  the  Reis  Effendi,in  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  September,  had 
declared  to  exist  defacto^  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,'  it  was  alsa 
resolved  '  equally  to  require  that  the  Greeks  should  immediately 
cease  hostilities  on  all  points,  and  that  the  provisional  government 
of  Greece   should  withdraw  within  the  limits  of  ike  territory 
guaranteed  by  the  alliance^   (the  Morea  and  the  islands)   ^the 
Greek  troops  which  may  have  passed  that  frontier ;  it  being  un- 
derstood, however,  that  this  last-mentioned  step  should  not  pre-' 
judge  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  future  state  of  Greece.' 
(A.   265.)     This  provision  was  formally  announced  to   Count 
Capo  d'Istrias,  president  of  the  provisional  government,  by  the 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
that  functionary  and  his  colleagues  thought  fit  to  decline  complying 
with  the  demand.     They  grounded  their  refusal  on  divers  reasons, 
most  of  them  too  futile  to  be  noticed.     But  their  principal  plea 
is  one  of  such  incredible  hardihood,  that  it  must  not  be  silently 
passed  over.     ^  Those  provinces'  (beyond  the  Isthmus),  '  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  of  the  islands,  contracted,  in  tha 
days  of  trial  and  calamity,  the  solemn  engagement  never  to  separate 
their  cause*    Those  engagements  are  recorded  in  acts  invested 
with  a  two-fold  sanction,  —  the  sanction  of  the  national  congresses^ 
and  the  still  more  inviolable  sanction  of  an  oath.'*  (A.  297.)  Thus 
they  had  the  confidence  to  put  forwards,  rnrw  for  the  first  time,  a 
pretension,  the  effect  of  which  was  absolutely  to  tie  up  thehand» 
of  the  allies  in  the  most  important  particular  they  had  to  decide  — 
the  question  of  the  limits  of  the  new  state  ;  which  ^  limits,'  be  it 
remembered,  were  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  London  —  the  treaty 
to  which  the  Greeks  owe  their  very  existence  —  as  a  matter  to  be 
finally  settled  ^  in  a  negotiation  between  the  high  powers  and  the 
two  contending  parties.' 

So  impudent  a  plea  was  treated  as  it  deserved  by  the  British 
government.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  out  to  our  naval 
commanders  in  the  Mediterranean,   ^  not  to   acknowledge  any 

*  Tbtt  pretention,  in  such  a  case,  seems  scarcely  to  deserve  a  serious  answer. 
Tet,  considering  the  readiness  shown  in  too  many  quarters  to  insist  on  everything 
which  has  a  shadow  of  plausibility  for  the  Greeks,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  r«- 
tDarking,  — 1st,  that  if  these  Greek  provinces  had  bound  themselves  iudissolubly  one 
to  another,  it  was  their  duty  to  mentioathis  to  the  allies  at  the  outset,  and  todeclara 
the  impossibility  of  receiving  their  aid,  unless  on  condition  of  preserving  this  union  —  a, 
case,  for  which  the  treaty  had  provided  in  these  terms;  <  If  Greece  renounce  the  con- 
ditions stipulated  in  their  favour  in  the  treaty,  the  high  contracting  powers  will,  never- 
theless, continue  /•  proueuie  the  work  of  vaetfiecUion  on  the  bases  agreed  upon  by  then  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  authorize  their  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss  and  determine  /Ac 
vUerior  measures  to  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  resort.'  2nd,  it  so  happens 
that  the  Turks,  too,  had  a  religious  scruple  m  the  case  (see  B.  214, 215)  ;  a  scrupU,  fa 
tnswer  to  which  it  was  thought  quite  enough  to  say,  that  fMcetst/y  releaias  the  party 
from  such  an  obligation.    Is  this  reason  valid  only  against  Turks  f 
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blockade'  of  any  port  beyond  the  territory  guaranteed  by  fte 
allies ;  in  other  words,  to  treat  as  pirates  those  who  should  enforce 
it.  To  a  remonstrance  of  the  French  minister,  on  the  adoptioD 
of  this  measure,  a  spirited  and  resolute  reply  was  returned  by  Ldd 
Aberdeen  (C.  29) ;  a  reply  which  extorted  from  the  court  of 
France  itself,  a  reluctant  'acquiescence  in  the  reasoning  contained 
in  it.'  As,  however,  acquiescence  in  reasoning  was  the  only  mode 
in  which  that  court  thought  fit  to  testify  its  sentiments,  the  Bri- 
tish government  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  a  more  important 
step.  In  consequence,  its  plenipotentiary  '  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference' (of  the  18th  of  August,  1829)  '  the  necessity  of  ccm- 
certing  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  a  compliant 
with  the  intentions  of  the  three  powersy  as  signified  to  the  president 
of  Ch-eece.^  A.  292.)  But  France  and  Russia  had  not  the  same 
Reeling  of  what  was  due  alike  to  the  dignity  of  the  alliance,  and 
to  the  claims  of  equal  justice.  They  took  this  proposition  ad 
referendum  ;  and  before  their  determination  on  it  was  declared, 
the  adhesion  of  the  Porte  to  the  treaty  of  London,  and  to  the 
protocol  of  the  22d  of  March,  put  an  end  to  the  question. 

In  all  these  transactions,  we  see  with  pride  the  uniform  fidelity 
to  engagements,  and  the  dignified  assertion  of  the  demands  of 
justice,  which  marked  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish government. 

If,  at  length,  the  course  of  events,  and  the  necessities  which 
they  brought  in  their  train  ;  if  the  united  voices  of  the  other 
powers,  one  of  them,  it  may  be  feared,  too  much  influenced  by 
the  interests  of  a  selfish  ambition,  —  the  other  unequal  to  the 
generous  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  when 
opposed  to  the  popular  clamour  of  the  day  ;  above  all,  if  the  con- 
cessions (however  obtained)  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  itself,  made  it 
impossible  for  England  alone  to  carry  the  point  for  which  she 
had  so  earnestly  struggled,  and  to  confine  the  sacrifices  demanded 
of  the  Porte  within  the  limits  on  which  she  had  so  long  insisted  ; 
it  yet  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  history  will  record  these  con- 
tinued proofs  of  the  justice  of  our  councils.  It  is  still  more 
satisfactory  to  witness,  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, the  triumph  of  the  same  spirit  —  emanating,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  from  the  same  quarter  —  in  *  the  deference  shown  to  the 
desire  expressed  by  the  Porte,  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  fron- 
tiers fixed  by  the  protocol  of  the  22d  of  March.'  Whatever  be 
the  effect  of  that  reduction  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
new  state,  unless  it  make  that  state  incapable  of  maintaining  the 
relations  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  (and  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  affirm  that  it  does  ?)  this  concession  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  Tuik:ey,  or  rather  this  scanty  discharge  of  the  engage- 
ment 
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meat  contracted  in  the  protocol  itself)  to   ^  examine  duly  the 
objections'  *  urged  by  her  against  the  projected  measure,  could 

not 

*  The  reasons  on  which  the  Porte  giounHod  its  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
allies  are  so  powerful,  and  the  whole  paper  bears  so  forcibly  on  our  general  argument^ 
that  we  think  it  right  to  give  it  to  our  readers,  premising,  fur  the  better  understanding 
of  it,  the  following  <  extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Gordon  to  Lord  Aberdeen  :'  — 

*  Constantinople  October  1,  1829, 
<T1ie  Reis  Elfiendi  has  officially  delivered  to  Count  Guilleminot  and  myself,  at 
plenipolentiaries  of  the  alliance,  the  note  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a 
copy  to  your  Lordship.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  retract  the  engagement 
entered  into  with  us  on  the  9th  ultimo,  to  abide  in  every  respect  by  the  decision  of  the 
conference  in  London  upon  the  question  at  issue.  On  the  contrary,  this  engagement 
is  positively  renewed  in  the  present  note. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  in  explanation  of  some  of  the  passagpfi  of  this  note^ 
that  the  Forte  has  alwayti  avoided,  in  discussing  this  question,  to  cull  it  the  ^^Oreek 
question.**  The  ^^Moreot  question,*^  or  the  »*  Affairs  of  Morea,**  are  the  expressiona 
invariably  used  by  the  Reis  Eifendi,  which  creates  confusion  whenever  be  has  occa* 
sion  to  allude  to  the  Morea  in  contradistinction  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.' 

Inciosure.  ' 

*  If  the  Sublime  Porte  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  Negropont,  and  of  so  many  towna 
and  territories  situate  out  of  the  Moiea,  it  will  not  only  be  obliged  to  hold  itself  in  a 
defensive  attitude  against  its  foreign  enemies,  butit  will  then  be  impossible  for  it  to 
maintain  the  regulations  of  the  empire,  or  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  security,  so  far 
as  regar<iw  the  rayas  of  the  Greek  provinces  adjacent  to  the  Moiea.  It  is  no  lest 
evident  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dismemberment  of  so  much  territory,  its  public 
revenue  will  suffer  very  considerable  loss. 

'Moreover,  in  the  event  of  the  Mu8»ulman8  being  obliged  to  quit  their  country, 
and  the  places  of  their  abode,  the  motive  for  such  a  measure  could  not  be  compared 
with  those  which  have  rendered  a  similar  measure  necessary  in  the  Morea ;  and. 
consequently,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  subjects  of  dissension  and  heart-burnings  will 
arise  between  the  Mussulmans  and  the  Greeks,  and  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  all 
repose  and  security. 

'  Finally,  if  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  powers,  our  friends,  have  traced  the 
delimitation  contained  in  the  last  protocol,  in  consequence  of  thinking,  that  if  the 
State  of  the  Morea  were  to  consist  only  of  that  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  called 
Cycladet,  its  weakness  would  incapacitate  it  from  defending  itself  against  the  Otto- 
man empire,  —  the  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte  are  extremely  surprised  how  these 
courts,  which  are  endued  with  wisdom  and  justice,  can,  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty 
of  London,  so  far  depart  from  its  principal  object,  and  from  the  result  which  is 
expected  from  it.  Do  they  wibh  by  their  intervention  to  re-establish  safety  and 
trauquillity  in  the  Morea,  or  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  war  and  revolt?  If,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  doubt,  their  conduct  is  dictated  by  friendly  and  pacific  intentions, 
they  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  when  they  make  propositions  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Morea,  never  to  speak  of  military  force,  nor  of  their  means  of 
attacking  or  of  defending  themselves  against  the  Sublime  Porte.  •  •  •  .  The 
greater  or  less  extent  which  may  be  given  to  the  Morea  and  its  dependencies  will 
not  affect  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  regards  the  Sublime  Porte.  Wit- 
ness, among  so  many,  many  Christians  under  the  dominion  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
the  republic  of  Rugusa,  formerly  under  that  dominion.  Small  as  it  was,  that  repub- 
lic existed  under  the  beneficent  protection  of  the  Ottoman  government,  without  its 
^ministration  having  been  guaranteed  by  any  foreign  powers;  and  assuredly  it  never 
desired  to  extend  its  limits  from  motives  of  security.  To  say — we  will  have  tha 
Jl^iuof  the  Morea  to  extend  from  the  gulf  of  Zeitoun  to  that  of  Aria,  because  that 
oeliniliation  appears  the  best  adapted  to  the  defence  of  tho  country,  would  be  the  . 
something  as  saying  — all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  must  be  united  with  the 
Cyclades,  because  the  latter  are  too  weak  to  defend  themselves. 

*  la  short,  the  delimitation  of  the  Morea,  according  to  the  last  pn>toe«S    >*  '^^ 
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not  hare  been   withbolden  without  stamping  a  deep  brandl  of 

dishonour  on  the  whole  transaction. 

It  is  true  that  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianopk 
bound  the  Porte  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  Londoo, 
and  even  of  the  protocol  of  the  22d  of  March,  by  which  the  line 
of  frontier  was,  as  has  been  seen,  provisionally  fixed  to  tbe  gcik 
of  Volo  and  Arta.  But  this  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianopie, 
however  it  might  be  allowed  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  tbe 
objects  of  the  alliance,  left  the  rights  —  and  not  only  tbe  rights, 
but  the  dtities  —  of  the  allies  altogether  untouched.  To  construe 
it  otherwise  would  be  to  make  Russia  guilty  of  a  violation  of  her 
most  solemn  engagements  to  the  other  powers.  In  truth,  these 
powers  were  neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  construction  ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  the  very  first  con- 
ference, held  after  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain  and  France  demanded  to  know  from  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Russia  in  what  point  of  view  he  regarded  the 
article  in  question.  His  explanation  was  most  satisfactory, — 
^  that  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  does  not  invalidate  the  rights 
of  the  emperor's  allies,  nor  clog  their  deliberations,  nor  oppose 
any  obstacle  to  their  arrangements.'  (A.  307.)  It  was  after  this 
explanation  that  the  conference  of  February  the  3d  proceeded  to 
a  decision  of  all  the  points  which  still  remained.  But  even  bad 
it  been  otherwise,  had  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  been  recognized 
by  the  allies,  and  suffered  to  affect  their  decision,  it  would  not 
have  been  less  their  duty  to  give  due  consideration,  and  to  allow 
due  weight,  to  all  the  objections  of  the  Porte ;  for  such,  we  repeat, 
was  the  effect  of  an  express  provision  of  the  protocol  of  March 
the  22d,  to  which  the  Porte  bound  itself  to  adhere  in  sub- 
scribing to  that  treaty. 

We  have  now  brought  the  most  important  branch  of  our 
inquiry  to  a  close  ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  our  countrymen 

on  the  manner  in  which   the   national  honour  and   good   iaith^ 

■  —  -  ■ 

necessary  to  the  execution  of  tbe  Treaty  of  London  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  even  coocraiy 
to  the  spirit  and  object  of  that  treaty,  which,  according  to  the  detlaration  of  tbe 
allied  powers,  was  not  dictated  by  views  of  hostility  towards  the  Sublime  Porte,  Tbe 
delimitation  now  proposed,  without  being  of  any  real  utility  to  the  arrangemenu  in 
▼iew  respecting  the  Morea,  evidently  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  most  serious  injury  to 
tbe  Sublime  Porte. 

'Wherefore,  the  Ottoman  ministry,  convinced  of  Jhc  purity  of  the  principles,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  judgment,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  distinguished  ambassadors* 
and  having  received  numerous  proofs  of  the  sincere  and  friendly  sentiments  by  which 
they  are  animated,  requests  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  reflections  and  tbe 
observations  which  the  Sublime  Porte  has  already  made  known  to  them  both  verbally 
and  in  writing,  and  which  it  hereby  renews.  It  desires  the  ambassadors  to  write  to 
their  respective  courts,  as  well  as  to  the  conference  of  London,  and  to  commuDicata 
to  them,^fbr  their  guidance,   ita  observations  with  regard  to    tbe  delimiutioa  in 

in 
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in  negotiationB  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  and  delicacy,  have  been 
sustained  by  the  present  ministers.     We  neither  are  their  flat- 
terers, nor  their  partisans ;  and  we  may  appeal  to  our  past  con- 
duct,  when  we  assert  that  we  should  as  freely  condemn  their 
measures  where  they  might  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame,  as  we 
now  offer  our  humble  suffrage  of  commendation,  in  a  case  in 
which  we  think  they  have  largely  deserved  it.     If  we  are  right, 
their  claim  on  the  applause  of  the  country  is  not  lessened  by  the 
sotorious  fact,  not  only  that  the  treaty  of  July  was  in  no  respect 
their  measure,  but  that  it  was  even  contrary  to  the  expressed 
judgment  of  the  illustiious  individual  who  is  at  their  head.     The 
Duke  of  Wellington  declared,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  he 
disapproved  that  treaty,  —  a  treaty,  differing  from  the  protocol, 
which  had  been  negotiated  by  himself,  the  year  before,  at  St 
Petersburgh,  in  every  part  of  it,  from  the  preamble  to  the  signa- 
ture.    The  one  was  essentially  pacific.     It  was  founded  on  the 
offer  of  mediation  from  Great  Britain  alone^  a  power  which  Turkey 
could  not  but  regard  with  entire  confidence,  as  her  best  friend 
and  most  faithful  ally .     It  proceeded  on  the  supposition  of  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  that  office  by  Turkey  —  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Russia  into  the  negotiation  only  at  the  time,  and  in 
the  mode,  which  should  be  found  most  accordant  with  the  amicable 
nature  of  the  whole  proceeding.     In  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  the 
offer,  it  indicated  no  hostile,  '  no  ulterior'  views ;  but   stipulated 
merely  for  the  continued  readiness  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 
*  avail  themselves  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  exert  their 
influence  with  both  the  contending  parties  to  effect   a  recon- 
ciliation.'    Such  was  the  protocol  of  St  Petersburgh.     On  the 
broad  and  glaring  contrast  of  its  principles  and  its  provisions,  with 
those  of  the  treaty  of  London,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge. 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found,  on  his  return  to  office,  that 
the  national  faith  was  pledged  to  the  treaty  ;  and  he  redeemed  the 
pledge  by  honourable  and  zealous  co-operation  with  his  majesty's 
allies  in  fulfilling  its  provisions.  In  truth,  the  historian  of  these  trans- 
actions will  be  bound  to  record,  that  by  no  other  of  the  hieh 
contracting  powers  was  either  the  spiiit  of  the  treaty  so  faithfully 
obeyed,  or  its  letter  so  scrupulously  followed,  as  by  Great  Britain, 
at  a  time  when  her  councils  were  directed  by  a  statesman,  who 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  his  country  and  to  Europe  to  resist,  as  long 
ats  it  was  possible,  the  formation  of  the  treaty  itself —  to  resist  it  as 
a  measure  fraught  with  immediate  dangers  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  as  a  precedent  which  might  heieafter  be  made  sub- 
versive of  one  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  international  law. 

Something  must,  we  suppose,  be  said  concerning  the  unsatisfied 

claims 
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claims  of  the  Greeks;  for,  much  as  has  been  conceded  to  them— 
far  more  than,  unaided,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  —  still  larger 

Eretensions  have  been  urged  for  them  ;  and  these  pretensions 
ave  obtained  an  easy  credence  from  that  ample  portion  of  the 
community,  which  is  at  all  times  ready  to  prove  its  liberality  I7 
believing  all  that  is  bad  of  sovereigns,  and  all  that  is  good  of  in- 
surgent subjects.  We  must,  therefore,  we  fear,  inquire  into  thtf 
matter  a  little  more  largely  than  we  would  wish. 

The  Greeks  had,  it  is  allowed  on  all  sides,  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  sought  the  mediation  of  the  allies.  On  this  head,  there- 
fore, they  have  no  ground  or  shadow  of  complaint  :  thej  canDOt 
charge  the  allies  with  intermeddling  in  a  quarrel  which  did  not 
belong  to  them,  and  undertaking  to  adjust  rights  which  did  not 
lawfully  fall  within  their  cognizance.  This,  and  much  more  than 
this,  may,  we  apprehend,  be  said  (whatever  be  the  validity  of  the 
answer)  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  But  the  Greeks  called  in  the 
umpire,  and  have  no  right  to  complain  of  his  acting  as  such. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  consideration  does  not 
release  the  sovereigns  from  the  duties  either  necessarily  belonging 
to  the  character  in  which  they  acted,  or  imposed  on  them  by  re- 
strictions and  conditions  of  their  own  creating.  Let  us  see  bow 
this  part  of  the  case  really  stands.  The  Greeks  and  their  partisans 
urge,  that,  by  the  Third  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  the 
final  settlement  of  all  matters  in  question  was  reserved  to  'a 
negotiation  between  the  high  powers  and  the  two  contending 
parties.^ 

Here  let  us  pause  a  little.  Does  this  article  of  itself  give  the 
Greeks  an  absolute  right  to  a  voice  in  the  ultimate  determinatioD 
of  the  points  in  difference  between  them  and  the  Porte  ?  Clearly 
not,  we  apprehend.  The  treaty,  and  every  article  in  it,  gave  do 
right  whatever  to  any  but  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  it.  It 
defined  the  objects  of  those  parties  in  the  enterprise  they  were 
about  to  take  in  hand,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  would  con- 
duct and  conclude  it.  If,  in  the  course  of  their  operations,  they 
should  unanimously  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  from  any  or  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  there  was  nothing,  and,  in  truth, 
could  be  nothing,  in  their  own  treaty  to  tie  up  their  own  bands.* 
But  though  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  itself  which  gave  a 
right  to  others,  might  not  such  right  accrue  from  the  acts  of  the 
allies  founded  on  that  treaty  ?  Might  not,  for  instance,  a  demand 
made  on  the  Greeks,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  and  complied  with 

^  This,  of  course,  must  not  be  understood  to  recognize  the  rig^ht  of  contracting 
powers  to  deceive  other  parties  by  putting  articles  into  treaties  which  tbey  do  not 
intend  to  execute.  We  only  mean  to  say,  that  if  they  act  bondjide^  they  have  a 
rfght  to  depart  from  the  tr«aty  of  their  own  nfiakiiig, 

by 
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by  tbem,  give  them  a  right  to  all  the  benefits  stipulated  for  them 
ID  the  same  act  ?  That,  we  conceive,  must  altogether  depend 
on  the  answer  to  a  previous  question  —  Was  the  compliance  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  demand  made  upon  them,  conditionate  on 
the  promise  of  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  in  their 
favour  ?  The  answer  to  (his  question  depends  on  a  matter  of 
fact.  Let  us  look  to  the  evidence  of  that  fact.  I'he  first  con- 
ference of  the  plenipotentiaries  in  execution  of  the  treaty  autho- 
rized a  declaration  to  be  made  to  the  Greeks  in  the  name  of 
the  three  powers,  by  their  admirals  in  the  Levant.  (A.  184.)  It 
is  on  this  declaration,  and  on  it  alone,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Greeks  must  be  founded.  Now  what  does  this  declaration  say  ? 
After  first  stating  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  '  that  the  allied 
powers  should  interpose  in  their  favour,'  it  proceeds  to  announce 
that— 

*  the  courts  have  agreed,  by  a  formal  treaty,  to  ofier  their  mediation 
to  the  Porte,  to  put  a  stop  in  the  first  plnce  to  the  course  of  hostilities, 
and  to  arrive  at  length  at  a  definitive  pacification,  by  settlings  the  re- 
lations which  should  for  the  future  exist  between  that  power  and  the 
Greeks.'  *  In  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of  this  mediation,'  it  is 
^  proposed  to  the  Greek  provisional  government  to  siiTtpend,  hy  an 
armistice,  every  act  of  hostility  agfainst  the  Sublime  Porie,'  and  ^its 
immediate  assent  to  this  proposition'  is  demanded.  —  (A.  183,  184.) 

In  all  this  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  promise  of  any  specific  stipulations, —  nothing  beyond  the 
announcement  of  the  general  object  of  the  treaty.  The  Greek, 
provisional  government  immediately  — '  acknowledging  with  giat- 
itude,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
the  three  great  powers'  —  accept  the  proposed  armistice  (B.  146) ; 
and  in  order  to  show  what  their  real  feelings  on  the  occasion 
were,  they,  at  the  same  time,  transmit  a  copy  of  a  proclamation 
already  issued  by  them  to  the  people,  which  proclamation  is 
worthy  of  remark  on  several  accounts :  first,  as  testifying  the 
absolute  necessity  to  the  Greeks  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies, 
whose  '  benevolent  intentions  and  compassion'  for  them  are  loudly 
set  forth  ;  secondly,  as  recognizing  the  right  of  the  allies,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Greece ; 
for  it  expresses  the  hope  and  conviction  of  the  piovisional  govern^ 
oient,  ^  that  the  powers  will  contribute  to  support  its  measures  in 
favour  of  internal  order^  against  the  enemies  to  the  tranquillity  of 
their  country  ;'  thirdly,  and  chiefly,  as  admitting  the  principle  of 
the  treaty  itself,  —  an  admission,  in  truth,  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  withhold,  for  on  it  their  whole  case  depends,  but  which  is 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  point  in  question  ;  for  that  treaty  is 
founded  on  the  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers, 
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in  cases  where  thej  shall  deem  interference  necessarifj  and  to  the 
extent  in  which  they  shall  deem  it  so.  No  parts  of  that  treaty— 
no  stipulations  in  it,  can  be  construed  so  as  to  contradict  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  This  is  the  language  held  to 
the  Porte  in  the  very  communication  which  fixes  the  full  ezteit 
of  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  it :  — 

'  The  uodersigDcd,  at  the  commeDcement  of  the  present  notCi  re- 
capitulated the  views  by  which  the  deliberatioDS  of  the  courts  btre 
never  ceased  to  be  governed.  The  resolutions  which  they  bavefinalJj 
adopted  are  in  accordance  with  those  views.  Jt  would  be  a  vam  d- 
jection  to  urge  against  the  alliance^  that  it  had  sometimes  akered  iks 
course  which  had  previously  appeared  to  it  calculated  to  lead  to  tbe 
attainment  of  the  object  of  its  efforts.  Jt  was  necessary  to  adapt  itt 
measures  to  circumstances,^  ^  In  recognizing  the  mission  which  tkt 
alliance  has  undertaken  for  the  pacification  of  Greece^  has  not  the  Sfib- 
litne  Porte  sanctioned^  by  anticipation^  all  the  resolutions  consequent  iipM 
the  great  principles  proclaimed  by  the  courts?^ — (A.  325.) 

Now,  if  this  be  valid  reasoning  when  addressed  to  Turks,  does 
it  cease  to  be  so  when  spoken  to  Greeks  ?  If  it  justify  a  depar- 
ture from  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  make  Greece  a  free  and 
independent  state,  instead  of  being  a  tributary  vassal  to  the  Porte, 
as  professed  in  the  treaty,  does  it  not  also  justify  the  exclusion  of 
the  Greeks  from  the  final  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  neir 
state  ?  Although,  therefore,  the  stipulations  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  Greeks  to  be  heard,  or  even  to  have  an  efiectual 
negative,  in  the  decision  of  any  of  the  matters  concerned,  were 
much  stronger  and  much  plainer  than  those  of  the  third  article 
are  pretended  to  be,  still  they  must  yield  to  the  principle  itself  of 
the  treaty,  should  the  course  of  events,  or  any  other  cause,  make 
the  observance  of  them  incompatible  with  the  higher  and  prior 
claims  of  that  principle. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  pretensions  now  set  up  for  the 
Greeks.  It  is  said  that  the  allied  powers  have  exceeded  their 
right,  first,  in  deciding  on  the  form  of  government,  which  the 
Greeks  are  to  acknowledge.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  not  only  that  the  whole  case  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  the 
powers  having  a  right  to  make  such  a  settlement  as  they  shall 
judge  necessary  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  but  also,  that  the  Greek 
senate  itself  admits  the  valid  exercise  of  their  right  in  this  veij 

E articular.     After  speaking  of  the  government  which  the  Greeks 
ad  previously  chosen  for  themselves,  it  proceeds  thus  : — 
^Considerations  of 
ministration  ; 
to  possess, 
(L.  63.) 

This  is  part  of  the  very  paper  in  which  the  senate  ui^  its 
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■econd  and  main  ground  of  complaint,— the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  final  discussion  and  decision  of  the  question  of 
boundary.  This,  it  is  insisted,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty,  which  says,  that  — 

^  the  limiis  of  the  territory  oq  the  Continent,  and  the  designation  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  which  it  shall  be  applicable,  shall  be  let- 
tied  in  a  subsequent  negotiation  between  the  high  powers  and  the  two  con^ 
tending  parties,^ 

Now,  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are  these :  the  Greeks,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  consulted,  their  wishes  received,  their 
arguments  weighed,  their  every  suggestion  attended  to,  by  a  most 
patient,  a  most  favourable,  we  are  almost  justified  in  saying  a 
most  partial  auditory,  commissioned  for  that  very  purpose  by  the 
allied  powers,  and  sent  to  Greece  itself,  where  they  continued 
thus  occupied  during  many  months,  and  whence  they  sent  a  report 
of  their  proceedings,  and  a  statement  of  their  opinion,  so  inordi- 
nately advantageous  to  the  Greeks,  and  injurious  to  the  Porte, 
that  shame  itself  extorted  from  the  allies  a  slight  modification  of 
it  in  the  final  settlement.  True,  there  was  no  '  negotiation 
between  the  high  powers  and  the  two  contending  parties,'  and 
why  ?  Because  the  Turks,  from  a  feeling  of  natural  and  honour- 
able pride,  as  well  as  from  religious  scruples,  would  not  treat  with 
their  insurgent  subjects,  —  their  rayahs.  To  soothe  this  feeling, 
to  evince  some  tenderness  to  an  unoffending  power,  doomed  to 
suffer  so  much  hardship,  the  allies  consented  to  ^  waive  the  esta- 
blishment of  direct  relations  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Porte  and  those  of  Greece ;'  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  themselves  '  to 
receive  and  act  upon  the  ideas  and  desires  of  the  latter,  who 
would  thus  enjoy  the  faculty  of  being  consulted  and  heard^  which 
was  promised  to  them'  (and  all  that,  in  fair  construction,  was  pro- 
mised to  them)  '  by  the  treaty  of  July.'     (A.  257.) 

If  this  answer  be  not  deemed  sufficient,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  had  become  necessary  for  the  very  purposes  of  the  treaty^  that  the 
allies  should  take  the  final  settlement  altogether  on  themselves, — 
resting  the  proof  of  this  necessity  on  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  and 
events  which  had  created  it.  But  we  will  go  farther.  We  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  all  who  will  listen  to  that  homely  guide, 
and  ask  confidently,  whether  a  more  shameless  complaint  was  ever 
urged  by  the  most  shameless  of  suitors,  than  this  which  is  now 
advanced  by  and  for  the  Greeks  ?  Let  us  first  consider  what  to 
them  is  the  result  of  the  interference  of  the  allies,  in  their  contest 
with^their  lawful  monarch.  The  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
its  adjacent  islands,  as  also  the  Cyclades,  the  island  Eubcea,  the 
whole  of  Greece  Proper,  except  Acamania  and  part  of  iBtolia,  are 
erected  into  an  independent  sovereignty,  under  the  guarantee  of 
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the  greatest  powers  of  Europe.    Now,  at  the  time  when  the  aKet 
£rst  interposed,  could  (we  do  not  say  their  utmost  expectations,  bat 
could)  their  wildest  dreams  extend  to  anything  like  such  a  result? 
In  one  main  point,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  ;  for  the  very  treaty 
which   may  have  set  their  imaginations  aduat,  did  also    strictly 
restrain  them  to  a  state  of  tributary  vassalage.     But,  in  respect  of 
territory  J  what  may  have  been  their  fair  pretensions  ?     In  order  to 
answer  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  then  stood.     This  condition  was  perhaps  the  most 
forlorn,  the  most  abject,  the  most  hopeless,  that  history  records 
of  any  cause  which  was  not  utterly  extinguished.     The  time, 
when  the  allied  powers  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose,  was  in 
the  summer  of  1827,  when  Athens,  the  last  possession,  and  the 
last  hope  of  the  Greeks,  beyond  the  Isthmus,  had  just  fallen  and 
when,  before  its  walls,  the  last  army  they  could  raise,  led  by  our 
gallant  and  generous  countryman,  General  Church,  and  supported 
by  a    fleet    under   Lord  Cochrane,  on  whose  high    genius  and 
not  unjust  renown   they  reposed    the   most   con6dent  reliance, 
had  fallen  too  — had  been  dispersed  — annihilated.     In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, meanwhile, hardly  a  fortress  remained  to  them.     Their 
government,  (if  they  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  government^) 
conscious  of  its  insecurity,  had  transferred  its  seat  from  the  Con- 
tinent to  an  island  ;  two  victorious  armies  of  the  Turks  were 
in  the  full  career  of  triumphant  activity  ;  a  large  and  powerful 
fleet  from  Egypt  was  about  to  sweep  the  seas  of  every  bark 
which    should    dare    to    carry   the    rebel   flag,   and,   bearing  a 
numerous,  well  appointed,  and  highly  disciplined  army,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  islands  the  same  measure  of  vengeance  which  bad 
been  dealt  out  to  the  insurgents  of  the  Continent.     In  short,  the 
problem,  whether  the  Porte  could  indeed  subdue  the  insurrec- 
tion, seemed    about  to  be    solved  in  such  a   manner  as  should 
take  from  the  allies  their  only  pretence  for  interference,  when 
their  decree  went  forth.     They  commanded  the  Ottomnn  emperor 
to  stop  short  in  what  he  confidently  proclaimed,  and  they  did  not 
deny,  to  be  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a  prince,  in 
reclaiming  the  obedience  of  a  rebellious  people. 

In  truth,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  allies,  if  they  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  real  state  and  prospects  of  the  parties  at 
the  date  of  their  treaty,  would  have  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with  it.  At  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  bad 
it  been  spread  through  Europe,  could  not  have  failed  to  excite 
the  most  lively  remonstrances  from  powers  not  less  interested  in 
the  general  tranquillity,  and  in  the  fnaintenance  of  the  law  ot 
nation?,  than  England,  Russia,  or  France.  Luckily  for  the  Greeka 
this  WAS  not  the  case.     The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  actioa 
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withheld  from  western  Europe  all  accurate  knowledge  of  the  over- 
whelming losses  they  had  recently  sustained,  and  the  still  more 
overwhelming  catastrophe  which  impended  from  Egypt,  till  the 
alh'es  had  already  taken  their  part,  and  committed  themselves 
before  the  world. 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  desperate  state 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their  utter  inability  to  make 
head  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  is  evident  from  what  actually  occurred.  We  have  the 
testimony,  indeed,  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  who,  in  a  m^« 
morial,  read  at  the  conference  of  September  the  lOth,  1827, 
speaks  largely  of 

'  the  successes,  on  the  part  of  ihe  Turks,  which  have  signalized  the 
opening  of  the  present  campaign,  the  loss  which  the  Greeks  ha?e 
experienced  of  one  of  their  bravest  commanders,  the  fall  of  Athens, 
and  the  new  enterprise  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  In  the  Peloponnesus  —  above 
all,  the  destitute  condition  of  the  Greeks^  in  regard  to  arms^  itores^  and 
money^  whereby  they  are  daily  exposed  to  the  chance  of  utter  destruction.^ 
(A.  187.) 

Even  when  the  disastrous  battle  in  the  bay  of  Navarino  had  de- 
prived Ibrahim  of  his  fleet,  and,  with  it,  of  all  means  of  commu- 
nication, succour,  or  supply  by  sea — when  every  harbour  was 
sealed  against  him  by  the  victorious  squadrons  of  the  allies  —  he 
yet  was  able  to  overrun  the  Morea,  to  occupy  almost  every  for- 
tress, to  maintain  himself  in  all  his  military  positions,  and  to  brave 
the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  Greeks,  who,  with  all  the  maritime  advan- 
tages from  which  he  was  utterly  shut  out,  were  yet  too  feeble  even 
to  disturb  his  troops  in  gathering  and  carrying  off  the  harvests. 
(See  A.  242.)  In  the  following  year,  Capo  d'lstrias  himself,  who, 
as  the  faithful  officer  of  Russia,  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  the  Morea, 
was  compelled  to  solicit  their  aid  ;  and,  more  than  this,  without 
waiting  for  their  arrival,  to  address  to  the  admirals  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  procure,  through  a  convention,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Morea  by  Ibrahim  and  his  Egyptian  troops,  in  order,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it, '  to  prevent  its  entire  devastation\  (C.  4.)  Even  this 
was  not  all.  When,  by  virtue  of  that  convention,  Ibrahim  and 
his  Egyptian  force  were  withdrawn,  the  Turkish  troops  alone  were 
able  to  retain  the  fortresses  against  the  Greeks,  and  did  not,  in 
fiict,  relinquish  them  till,  by  orders  from  Constantinople,  they 
withdrew,  as  has  been  already  stated,  before  the  army  of  France. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  communications  with  Constantinople,  and 
the  supplies  from  thence,  (such  was  the  deplorable  weakness  of 
the  Greeks,)  continued  without  interruption. 
We  have  thus  seen  the  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  1827  and 
VOL.  xLin.  so.  86.— Q.R.  68  1828— 
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1828 — we  have  seen  their  humble  suit  to  the  allies  for  their  me- 
diation in  their  favour  with  the  Turks  —  we  have  heard  from  their 
own  mouths  of  the  '  gratitude,'  which  they  then  acknowledged  to 
be  due  from  them  to  the  allies  for  their  '  benevolent  intentions  awi 
compassion^ — we  have  seen  how  much  value  they  then  ascribed  to 
the  '  decision  of  the  great  powers  to  put  an  end  to  their  war  by 
their  powerful  and  efficacious  intervention.'  In  short,  as  is  truly 
stated  in  the  instructions  to  the  residents  of  the  three  courts  in 
Greece,  respecting  the  protocol  of  the  3d  of  Feburary  (A.  314), 
we  have  seen  that '  Greece  owes  her  existence  to  the  succours  of  every 
kind  which  the  three  powers  have  lavished  upon  her ;  they  have 
effected  her  deliverance^  have  taken  her  under  their  immediate  pro- 
tection^ and  have  saved  her  from  irretrievable  niin;^  and,  after  all 
this,  because  the  allies  do  not  include  in  the  limits  of  their  new 
state  — in  other  words,  do  not  take  from  the  possessions  of  their 
lawful  masters,  more  than  nineteen- twentieths  of  all  the  territory  in 
question,  they  affect  the  air  of  aggrieved  and  injured  parties,  borne 
down  by  the  iron  rule  of  oppressors,  whom  they  had  called  in  as 
friends.  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  gravely  speaks  of'  abandoning  ter- 
ritories which  they  had  conquered  at  the  price  of  their  bloo^ 
(L.  45),  because  Acarnania  and  part  of  -^tolia  are  not  assigned 
to  them.  Now,  what  is  the  plain  matter  of  fact  respecting  those 
provinces } —  That  the  allies  found  the  Greeks  actually  driven  from 
them,  and  the  Turks  in  peaceful  possession  ;  that,  even  with  all  the 
support  they  received  from  the  allies,  the  people  of  those  and  the 
other  provinces  of  continental  Greece  were,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Capo  d'Istrias  himself  (A.  297 ), '  but  j\ist  beginning  tobe 
restored  to  their  homes^*  in  the  month  of  May  of  last  year.  And  bow 
did  they  then  recover  those  homes  ?  was  it  by  the  swoid,  and  at  the 
jnice  of  their  blood? —  So  far  from  it,  that  they  stayed  patiently  in 
the  Morea  till  the  Mussulman  troops,  who  occupied  the  fortresses 
of  Roumelia,  and  formed  their  garrisons,  *  abandoned  by  their  go- 
vernment to  a  state  of  utter  destitution,'  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  of  the  allies,  ^  and  deprived  of  resources  from  without  by 
the  blockade  of  their  coasts,'  effected  by  the  same  allies, '  had  them- 
selves requested  to  return  home.'  So  much  for  '  territories  ocn- 
quered  at  the  price  of  Greek  blood  !' 

There  really  is  a  power  of  face  in  this  worthy  president  which 
sets  all  comparison  at  defiance,  and  would  not  deserve  to  be  treated 
gravely,  if  his  representations  had  not  gained  credit  in  quarters 
which  ought  to  have  known  better.  The  same  authority  has  so 
far  beguiled  Prince  Leopold,  that  his  royal  Highness  is  pleased 
to  ^protest  against  the  Greeks  being  forced  into  any  arrangements 
considered  by  them  as  contrary  to.  tlieir  wishes^  and  destructive  of 
those  rights,  which,  as  the  president  justly  observes,  their  great 
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sacrifices  gave  them  a  right  to  insist  upon.^  (L.  58.)  Whj  the 
Greeks  should  not  be  '  forced  into  an  arrangement,'  necessary  to 
the  repose  of  Europe,  as  well  as  their  late  masters,  though  it  be 
'  considered  by  them  contrary  to  their  wishes^^  is  a  question  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.     But  this  by  the  way. 

His  Royal  Highness  speaks  of  '  rights  which  their  great  sacri-* 
fices  gave  them  a  right  to  insist  upon  ;'  and  such  an  expression, 
issuing  from  so  high  a  quarter,  and  appearing  in  a  document  drawn 
up  with  no  ordinary  care,  and,  if  report  say  true,  by  no  ordinary 
penman, must  not  be  passed  altogetherwithout  notice.  These  rights, 
then,  are  what  ?  —  A  light  to  the  territory  of  Acarnania,  and  part  of 
^tolia.  The  sacrifices  what  ?  —  Simply  and  merely,  acceptance 
of  the  armistice.  This  is  the  only  demand  which  was  made  upon 
them  ;  and  what,  to  a  people  circumstanced  as  the  Greeks  were 
in  the  summer  of  1827,  was  the  demand  of  an  armistice  ?  was  it 
not,  in  truth,  a  tendering  to  them  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
utter  ruin  ?  Rather,  was  it  not  a  boon  which  they  had  themselves 
earnestly  besought  the  allies  to  obtain  for  them  ?  Strange  and 
incredible  as  it  may  now  appear  to  those  who  attend  only  to  the 
clamours  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  declamations  of  their  friends, 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  truth.  We  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Greek  government  itself,  when  it  announced 
the  armistice :  — 

'By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July,'  says  the  pro- 
clamation, *  the  powers  engage  to  insist  on  the  conclusion  of  an  armis^ 
tice,  as  a  preliminary  step.  The  Greeks  certainly  cannot  oppose 
what  they  themselves  requested  in  the  Assembly  of  Epidaurns.' 
(B.  U7.) 

Yet  this  was  the  one  solitary  sacrifice  they  were  required  to  make  ; 
and,  when  we  contemplate  the  imposing  superstructure  reared,  in 
the  name  of  Prince  Leopold,  on  this  slender  foundation,  the  mind 
of  the  sober  observer  is  lost  in  astonishment :  he  can  ascribe  so 
astounding  a  declaration  only  to  the  influence  of  those  honourable, 
but  delusive  feelings,  which  his  Royal  Highness  must  delight  to 
cherish  for  a  people  whose  future  fortunes  he  once  deigned  to 
consider  as  identified  with  his  ow^n.  The  truth  is,  that  ihe 
Greeks^  instead  of  making  sacriJiceSf  positively  refused  to  make 
any,  even  in  respect  to  the  armistice.  In  April,  1829,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  allies,  having  resolved  to  require  the  Turks, 
hoth  by  sea  and  land,  to  maintain  the  armistice  which,  on  the 
10th  of  September  preceding,  the  Reis  Efiendi  had  declared  to 
exist  defactOy  demanded  that  the  Greeks  also  should  desist  from 
all  hostilities,  and  withdraw  their  troops  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  which  the  allies  had  taken  under  their  provisional 
guarantee.     The  Greeks  having  now,  by  means  of  the  fleet  and 
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army  of  the  allies,  attained  a  position  in  which  they  tboaght  lliey 
could  pursue  hostilities  with  advantage,  declined  conapliaDcewitli 
this  demand.     (C.  25.) 

So  much  for  their  sacrifices  ;  next  for  the  right  supposed  vb 
accrue  from  them  —  the  right  to  Acarnania  and  all  ^tolia  beis; 
included  in  the  new  state.  Strenuously  as  it  is  now  asserted,  it 
was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  when  the  armistice  was  accepted 
by  the  Greeks :  so  far  from  it,  that  Admiral  de  Rigny  tells  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  a  despatch  written  at 
the  time,  that  the  armistice  was  ^  opposed  by  some  of  the  Ron- 
meliots,'  (the  people  of  the  very  districts  in  question,)  <both  in 
and  out  of  the  assemblies  ;'  mark  the  reason  —  *  they  think  that, 
because  their  prospect  of  being  included  within  the  boundaries  is  rcff 
uncertain,  ihey  have  little  risk  to  run  by  opposition.^  Again  — 
^  The  Roumeliots,  who  have  been  driven  back  in  numbers  into  the 
Morea,  and  whom  an  armistice  would  detain  there^  wish  to  retara  to 
Roumelia  —  some  to  continue  that  species  of  warfare  which  is  their 
element;  others  to  e-xcite  those  provinces  again  to  insurrection^y  hopii^ 
that  those  provinces  may,  on  tliat  account^  be  included  in  the  Umils 
which  may  hereafter  be  fixed.'*     (B.  152.) 

So  great  reason  have  they  and  Prince  Leopold  now  to  complain 
of  their  being  excluded  !  and  to  ground  that  complaint  on  the  sacri- 
fice they  made  by  accepting  the  armistice  I  —  So  great  reason,  too, 
has  their  senate  to  ask,  ^  Can  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state, 
united  as  they  are  to  them  (the  people  of  Roumelia)  by  the  ties 
of  fraternity  and  by  solemn  oatlis^  abandon  them  to  their  wretebed- 
hess  ?'  (L.  65)  a  question,  to  which  Prince  Leopold  has  been 
advised  to  give  the  following  answer  :  — '  These  people  will  never 
submit  again  to  the  Turkish  yoke  without  resistance  ;  and  the 
other  Greeks  will  not,  and  cannotf  abandon  them  to  their  fate? 
(L.  58.) 

But,  after  all,  the  special  pleaders  in  this  cause  may  still  choose 
to  rest  it  on  the  strict  construction  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  may  contend,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  people  assented  to 
the  proposition  of  an  armistice,  they  thereby  entitled  themselves  to 
a  voice  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  new  State.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  their 
conduct,  as  well  as  their  words,  in  relation  to  this  armistice.  The 
case  opens  a  little  inauspiciously  for  them  in  the  following  com- 
munication from  Admiral  de  Rigny  —  (B.  149) :  — 

*  Your  Excellency  will  doubtless  appreciate  our  motives,  in  advisiogf 
the  Greeks  to  make  a  kind  of  declaration'  [on  accepting  the  armis- 
tice] ;  Ht  is  evident,  that  it  was  necessary  to  bind  their^  [the  Greek 
Govemmeot^s]  ^  inconstancy  and  fickleness  by  some  engagement^  and 
that  a  manifesto,  properly  worded,  would  accomplish  more  than  one 
object  at  tha  same  time^' 

Of 
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Of  the  necessity  of  finding  some  means  of  binding  their  ^  fickle- 
ness and  inconstancy,'  in  other  words,  their  disiegard  of  the  most 
sacred  engagements,  subsequent  events  afford  ample  proof, — and 
not  less,  of  the  invalidity  of  the  means  devised.  We  will  state 
exactly  what  was  the  engagement  into  which  the  Greeks  had 
entered  with  the  allies,  and  on  account  of  which  they  claim  all 
the  benefit  of  the  strictest  construction  of  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  London  in  their  favour. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  addressed,  in  limine^  as  we  have  seen,  a  decla- 
ration to  the  Greek  Government,  which,  having  stated  that, 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  the  Greeks,  the  allied 
powers  had  determined  ^  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,'  thus  proceeds  : — '  In  order  to  facilitate  the  success  of 
this  mediation,  the  undersigned  have  been  ordered  to  propose  to 
the  commission  of  the  Greek  provisional  government,  to  suspend, 
by  an  armisticey  every  act  of  hoslility  against  the  Sublime 
l^orte: 

Now,  it  must  be  here  observed   (in  order  to  preclude  cavil), 
that  the  engagement  required  of  the  Greeks  was  not  made  to  be 
contingent  on  the  accession  of  the  Turks ;  it  was  absolute  and 
unconditional.     Nor  was  there  anything  unfair  in  this ;  for,  be- 
sides that  the  allies  had  a  right  to  annex  to  their  compliance  with 
the  Greek  petition  whatever  condition  they  might  tbmk  fit,  they 
undertook  to  establish    and   enforce  an    armistice  de  facto   on 
the  part  of  the  Turks  at  sea,  by  means  of  their  fleet  —  an  under- 
taking, of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  well  it  was  fulfilled. 
The  Greek  government  returned  the  following  answer  :  —  *  Ac- 
knowledging with  gratitude,  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
benevolent  disposition  of  the  three  great  powers,  we  accept  the 
proposed  armistice.^     This  answer  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1827.     A  proclamation,  calling  on  the  Greek  nation  to 
observe  the  armistice,  had  been  published  by  the  government 
some  days  earlier.     On  the  11th,  an  assurance  was  given  to  the 
Porte,  on  the  authority  of  the  ambassadors,  that  the  effect  of  the 
de  facto  armistice  was  such,  that  the  allied  squadrons  would  equally 
prevent  both  parties  from  committing  hostilities  by  sea.  —  (See 
B.  142.)     On  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Sir  Frederic  Adam 
'wrote  to  the  English  Admiral,  informing  him, 
*  That   a   Greek   squadron^  under  the  command   of  Lord    Cochrane, 
having  on  board  a  strong  division  of  troops,  was  already  at  sea,  with 
the  design  of  making  an  attack  on  some  points  of  the  provinces  of 
Albania  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Prevesa.'     [Provinces,  by  the  way, 
into  which  the  insurrection  bad  not  hitherto  spread.]     *  The  land- 
forces  were  from  two  to  three  thousand  men,  under  General  Church, 
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and  another  corps  wnder  General  Macri,  which  was  to  embark  yromAe 
Moreit^near  Cape  Papas'  [almost  nniter  the  eyes,  therefore,  of  Ibrahin 
at  Navnrino]  ;  *  and  the  object  of  this  expedition  appeared  to  be  M 
raise  the  Greeks  in  the  provinces  of  Albania  /'  —  (B.  163.) 

Such  was  —  the  perfidy,  shall  we  say?  or,  —  tbeimbecilitjofdie- 
Greek  government  ?  Admiral  de  Rigny  authorises  us  to  hope  (he 
btter  ;  for  thus  he  writes  :  — '  And  what  is  this  same  government? 
Nobody  obeys  it.  The  generals-inchief,  whom  it  has  appointed, 
almost  hold  it  in  derision.' — (B.  150.)  But,  be  the  fault  with 
the  government,  or  with  the  chiefs,  the  result  is  the  same.  They 
forfeited  any  privilege  to  which  faithfulness  to  their  engagements 
might  have  entitled  them.  Admiral  Codrington,  of  course,  pe- 
vented  the  success  of  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  good  faith,  and 
to  the  honour  of  the  allies,  as  was  this  expedition.  But  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe  that  it  produced  the  unhappy  catastrophe 
at  Navarino  ;  for  Ibrahim's  alleged  breach  of  promise  not  to  leave 
that  harbour,  which  caused  the  hostile  movement  of  the  allied 
squadrons,  seems  to  have  been  provoked  by  his  hearing  of  Lord 
Cochrane's  force  in  the  bay  of  Lepanto,  and  its  probable  desti- 
nation.* Indeed,  it  cannot  but  strike  every  fair  mind,  that  there 
was  much  — very  much  of  hardship  in  Ibrahim's  case ;  more  espe- 
cially considering  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Greeks  after  their 
acceptance  of  the  armistice,  and  tolerated  by  the  allies.  Bol 
this  is  a  matter  which  we  reserve  for  more  detailed  consideration 
by-and-bye  ;  at  present  we  pursue  our  examination  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  Greeks  in  observing  the  armistice. 

We  will  next  take  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Rigny,  who  thus 
concludes  the  very  letter,  in  which  he  gives  an  official  statement 
of  his  and  Admiral  Codrington's  success  in  obtaining  Ibrabim^s 
p  omise  not  to  leave  Navarino:  — 

'  One  work  remains,  even  more  difficult  than  that  which  we  have 
already  accomplished,  even  supposing  it  to  be  necessary  to  follow  op 
that  work  in  a  short  lime  by  the  employment  of  force  ;  it  is,  to  anni- 
hilate, if  possible,  that  piracy  which  has  become  so  inveterate  among 
the  Greeks.  It  will  not  be  heard  without  a  feeling  of  surprise,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  squadrons  of  the  allied  powers  are  on 
the  point  of  engaging  t»  a  contest  with  the  Turks  in  favour  of  the 
Greeks^  [Admiral  de  Rigny,  it  seems,  saw  matters  in  their  troe 
colours,  and  did  not  always  embarrass  himself  by  affecting  to  reconcile 
the  conduct  of  the  allies  with  their  professions  of  neutrality],  ^  mer- 
chant vessels,  English  and  French^  are  carried  off  from  the  coasts  of 
Syria  to  jEgina'  [the  seat  of  Govertiment]^  *•  seized  upon  and  pillaged, 

•  *The  Turkish  fleet  had  put  to  sea  about  the  26ih  of  September.  It  steered 
tovardt  Lepnnio,  and  it  is  coiireived  that  Us  ohjtcl  is  to  surprise  lAtrd  CoehranCy  who 
was  supposed  to  be  at  Missolonghi.'  —  Letter  from  Commander  Hothamy  of  the  ParthiOy 
to  Captain  Crofton,  of  the  Dryad.-- (^B,  170.) 
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e cause,  under  the  right  of  search  so  unfortunately  conceded,  the 
reek  pirates,  caring  little  for  the  fate  of  their  country,  have  no  other 
bjeci  in  view  than  to  make  a  livelihood  by  piracy,  and  to  bear  away  to 
lydra  their  plunder,  converted  by  the  greatest  abuse  into  lawful  prize. '* 
These  latter  words  bring  home  the  abuse  to  the  public  authorities  of 
»reece.]  *  It  would  be  shameful^  it  would  even  be  ridiculous^  to  suffer 
ny  longer  the  existence  of  such  abuses;  but  it  is  necessary  to  act  with 
ig^our,  and  adopt  decisive  measures.  I  know  of  none  others  than 
hose  I  have  so  often  proposed  to  employ.'*  —  (B.  168.) 

What  those  measures  were  has  been  already  intimated,  p.  504 ; 
md  how  the  suggestion  of  them  was  followed  by  the  conference 
it  London.     But  Greece  was,  at  that  time,  not  the  only  country, 
n  which  '  the  government'  was  an  object  of  'derision.'     Happily, 
[he  admirals  did  not  always  wait  for  instructions  from  ambassadors 
ind  plenipotentiaries,  but,  obeying  the  dictates  of  their  own  sound 
heads  and  honourable  hearts,  sometimes  acted  for  themselves.     In 
one  of  these  happy  moments,  three  days  only  after  the  battle  of 
J^Tavarino^  —  having  heard  that  the  Greeks^  in  spite  of  the  armistice 
to  rvhich  they  had  so  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  had  actnally 
prepared  an  expedition  against  4?do,  —  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
a  warning  against  persisting  in  it,  given  by  the  captain  of  a  French 
frigate  to  the  Sciot  commission,  to  the  Greek  government,  and  to 
the  commander  of  the  intended  expedition,  Colonel  Fabvier  — 
(B.  180),  but  they  also  determined  to  address  the  following  letter 
to  the  committee  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Greece: — We 
give  it  in  extenso^  because  every  word  of  it   is  '  germane  to  the 
matter'  in  hand,  and  because  the  piquancy  of  its  style  is,  we  con- 
fess, most  refreshing  to  our  palate,  after  the  dainty  dishes  of  diplo- 
matic delicacies  with  which  we  have  been  so  largely  regaled.) 

'  Messieurs, —  We  have  learned,  ivith  lively  indignation,  that,  while 

the  allied  squadrons  were  destroying  the  Ottoman  tleel,  which  refused 

compliance  with   the  armistice,  the  Greek  corsairs  did  not  cease  to 

infest  the  seas;  and  that  the  admiralty  court,  the  only  tribunal  recog- 

nizert  by  Greek  law,  sought  excuses  for  justifying  their  excesses  under 

legal  forms.     Your  provisional  government  appears  to  think  that  the 

chiefs  of  the  allied  squadrons  do  not  agree  on  the  measures  requisite 

to  put  down  such  illegal  pillage.     It  deceives  itself :  we  will  not  suffer 

these  piracies  to  continue   under  any  pretext.     We  will  not  suffer  the 

Greeks  to   make   any   expedition  or   blockade  without  the   limits   of 

Lepanto  and  Volo,  comprising  Salamis,  Egina,   Hydra,  and  Spezzia. 

We  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to  carry  insurrection  either  into  Scio  or 

Albjinia,  thereby  expo<iing  their  populations   to   the  frightful  reprisals 

of  the  Turks.     We  regard  as   void  all    letters  of  marque   given   to 

corsairs,  found  without  the   limits  above-mentioned  :  the  allied  ships- 

of-war  will  have  orders  to  arrest  them.     There  is  no  longer  remaining 

a  pretext;  the  maritime  armistice  exists  on  the  side  of  the  Turks, 

since 
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since  their  fleet  exists  no  longer.  Take  care  of  yoars,  which,  shmU 
occasion  demand  it,  we  will  serve  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  stop  a 
pillage,  which  must  eventually  finish  by  placing  you  beyond  the  bw 
of  nations.  Your  provincial  government  being  actually  deprived  d 
all  force,  it  is  to  the  legislative  body  that  we  address  these  last  iITeT^ 
cable  resolutions.  With  regard  to  the  tribunal  of  prizes  which  has 
been  instituted,  we  declare  it  incompetent  to  adjudge  any  of  our  ves- 
sels without  our  participation.' 

Mortifying  it  is  to  find,  that  even  this  plain  and  manly  assertioc 
of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereigns,  and  of  the  demands  of  justice^ 
was  made  ineffectual  by  the  weakness  of  our  diplomacy.  A 
month  before,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  (wooid 
that  we  could  say  the  English  !)  having  proposed  to  take  ste|» 
necessary  to  enforce  the  armistice  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  hjj 
brethren,  the  ambassadors  of  Russia  and  England^  did  not  eoncar 
in  his  views — (see  B.  170,  171);  and  the  protocol,  containing 
their  decision,  arrived  most  inopportunely,  just  in  time  to  paralyze 
the  proceedings  of  the  admirals.  The  following  account  is  given 
of  this  matter  by  the  French  ambassador  to  his  court,  in  a  letter 
dated  11th  of  November,  1827  :  — 

'  The  Greeks,  with  Colonel  Fabvier,  landed  at  Scio  on  the  27th  of 
October.  The  Turks  retreated  to  the  citadel,  from  whence  they  are 
reported  to  have  since  made  several  successful  sallies.  The  aduiirab 
had  written^  on  the  24/A,  a  strong  letter  to  the  legislative  body  of  Egina^  to 
prevent  this  expedition^  as  well  as  to  announce  their  determinatioo  to 
eradicate  piracy.  But  since  the,  perhaps  unseasonable,  departure  of 
his  two  colleagues  for  Malta,  and  at  the  moment  that  he  ispas  about  to 
cause  the  expedition  directed  against  Scio  to  return^  Admiral  de  Rigny  r«- 
ceived  our  protocol  of  the  17/A,  which  made  him  judge  it  necessary  not  to 
act  without  a  fresh  reference  to  the  conference  on  the  subject.  /  fl« 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  inform  him  to-morrow,  that  we  do  not  intmd  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  anangements  which  the  admirals  have  considerti 
indispensable  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  treaty  on  this  point,'*  — (.A.  192.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  excellency's  hopes,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  having  been  realized  ;  for,  '  to-morrowV  pro- 
tocol (B.  194,)  says  not  a  word  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile, 
another  expedition  had  actually  sailed  against  J^egropontj  under 
the  command  of  Grigiotti.  —  (B.  180. )  We  will  not  pursue  the 
detail.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  system  of  ptracj,  as  ex- 
plained above,  if  not  with  the  declared  approbation,  at  least  with 
the  conniv'ance  and  tacit  encouragement  of  the  Greek  authorities, 
continued  through  the  whole  time  of  the  negotiations. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  real  nature  of  the  right  of  the 
Greeks  to  complain  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  letter  of  the  third 
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ulicle  of  the  treaty  in  their  favour  ;  and  we  will  not  insult  our 
readers  by  thinking  any  further  remarks  upon  it  necessary.  But 
t  is  right  that  we  should  add  to  all  that  has  preceded,  the  account 
Incidentally  given  of  the  character  of  the  Greeks  in  the  papers 
[>efore  us.  This  will  assist  those  who  need  any  further  assistance 
in  making  up  their  minds  on  the  merit  of  this  case,  as  far  as  the 
Greeks  are  concerned.  Prince  Leopold  calls  them  ^  a  passionate 
and  ignorant  people,'  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  most  favour- 
able representation  that  can  be  made  of  them.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  favourable  which  can  be  elicited  from  the  papers  before  us. 
Count  Bulgari  tells  us  of  something  besides  ignorance,  — 

^  Greece  does  not  contain,  in  general,  among  the  most  influential 
class,  either  the  virtues  or  the  knowledge,  upon  which  well  organized 
political  societies  generally  depend.  ...  As  long  as  liberal  in- 
stltutions  are  neither  consecrated  by  the  moral  habits  of  the  people, 
nor  by  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  three  allied  courts  wouM 
destroy  with  one  hand  the  work  which  they  would  have  foimded  with 
the  other,  if  they  should  consent  to  establish  in  Greece  an  order  of 
things,  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  which  are  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  seven  years  of  anarchy,  by  the  immorality  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  more  influential  clasi^  and  of  the  higher  orders  of  this  country.''  — 
(A.  278,  280.) 

Mmiral  de  Rigny  goes  a  little  more  into  particulars :  — 

^  There  exists  in  the  interests,  the  opinions,  and  different  situations 
of  the  Greeks,  such  a  variety  of  jealousies  and  rivalries^  that  one  is 
often  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  their  pretensions  and  had  faith?  —  (B.  150.) 
'  1  do  not  think  it  possible  that  you  can  have  an  exact  idea  of  what 
these  people  are.  One  must  serve  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  It  is 
necessary,  too,  I  repeat,  to  leave  to  some  of  them^  whose  life  depends  o» 
varfare^  some  comer  to  carry  it  on^  without  bad  consequences,  and 
without  obliging  us  to  go  to  set  matters  to  rights.  On  other  occasions 
lines  of  neutrality  have  been  drawn.  I  think  that,  in  this  case,  some 
80ch  neutrcd  ground  must  be  left^  where  they  tnay  come  into  collision  with 
the  Turks  as  they  please.'*  [The  allies  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  spirit 
of  this  advice,  in  their  arrangement  respecting  Acamania.]  ^  I  shall 
not  be  surprised,  if  you  do  not  find  this  very  clear;  but  do  you  think  it 
possible  to  change  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  a  state  of  things  which  has 
existed  on  certain  frontiers  for  300  years?' — (149.) 

'  We  can  only  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  them,  as  it 
relates  to  individuals;  the  mass  of  the  population  will  undoubtedly 
feel  its  value,  but  the  majority  of  those  individuals  who  fill  different 
situations,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  who,  whether  in  or  out  of 
office,  are  always  intriguing,  only  search  in  the  treaty  for  what  affects 
ihem  personally.  ...  1  think  that  the  mass  of  the  population^  if 
they  could  be  consulted  by  some  other  intervention  than  that  of  the 
Greek  chiefs  themselves,  would  gladl]j  accept  any  arrangement  what-, 
^er. .  Ask  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  —  harassed,  de- 
spoiled, 
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spoiled,  and   plundered  alternately  by  the  Turks,   and    by  the  fcf- 
mates!     Ask  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago — in  tvery  one  of  vMAs 
band  of  land  and  sea  pirates  gives  the  law  /     Examine  what  is  pasiif 
at    Syra,  at  Naxos,  at  Poros,  at  Milo,  where  bands   of  Caodiots,  i 
Caxiots,  of  Sphactiots,  come  and  establish  themselves  as   rulers,  al 
leave  nothing  to  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  not  even  the  liberty  i 
complaining.     But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pop» 
lation  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  islands,  suffer  from  this  state  i 
things,  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  calamities  are  inflicted  ontk 
Morea  by  the  primates  and  chiefs.     ...     At  Hydra    the    cffech 
are   the  same,  though    from  different  causes.     There,  the    popolatt 
lord  it  over  the  primates ;  captains  without  ships,  sailors  without  p^ 
and  the  host  of  shopkeepers  who  traffic  in  the  daily  piracies,  ut 
there  the  governors,     t    -     •     There,  as  at  Spezzia,  1   should  thii^ 
the   primates   well   disposed  to  welcome  any  order  of  things  wbkk 
would  render  the  population  less  turbulent,  and  which  would  re-«tilK 
lish  their  authority ;  but  there  also,  the  ties  of  clanship  and  patrooa^, 
which,  before  the  insurrection,  formed  the  only  political  bond,  beo^ 
broken,  and  the  taste  for  piracy  and  its  practice  having  increased  by  «- 
pxmity  and  the  concessions  granted  to  privateers,  1  am  by  no  meEH 
certain  that  the  re-establishment  of  any  order  of  things  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  a  population  which  would  find  it  difficult  to  conform  to  the  usa- 
ges of  a  regular  maritime  system.  —  (161-)     •     •     Their  habits  and 
their  tastes  lean  more  to  the  present  state  of  things,^  [a  state  of  anarchy 
and  predatory  warfare]  'because,  as  well  in  their  own  country,  [Rob- 
melia,]  as  in  the  Morea,  it  is  by  this  very  state  of  things,  that  they  lire.^ 

Such  are  the  amiable  race  who  have  excited  the  sensibilities  of 
all  our  liberals,  in  and  out  of  Parliament  —  whose  cause  had  wdi 
nigh  kindled  a  general  conflagration  throughout  Europe,  and  has 
actually  involved  this  country  in  entanglements  of  the  most  vexa- 
tious kind.  This  reminds  us,  that  there  is  yet  one  class  of  these 
parliamentary  papers  about  which  something  must  be  said  :  —  we 
mean  those  which  relate  to  Prince  Leopold.  Here,  however,  we 
shall  be  very  brief.  His  Royal  Highness  has  strong  claims  oo 
the  forbearance  of  Englishmen  ;  and  even  if  we  were  inclined  to 
judge  him  severely,  (which  we  are  not,)  we  should  yet  think  that 
he  must  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  seeing  his  own  letters 
(particularly  those  of  Feb.  11  and  March  7,  1830),  laid  before  the 
world.  One  thing  is  quite  clear  —  he  has  had  an  escape  ;  and,  not 
less,  the  people  consigned  to  his  rule.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  least 
judicious  step  taken  by  our  government  in  all  these  transactions, 
was  the  selection,  or  the  acceptance,  of  the  intended  sovereign  oil 
Greece.  Considering  the  state  of  that  country,  past,  present,  and  to 
come  —  its  means  and  its  necessities  —  the  tastes  and  the  habits, 
the  vices  and  the  virtues  (whatever  they  be)  of  its  people  —  it 
surely  was  not  to  one  of  the  royal  or  princely  houses  of  Western 
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Surope,  that  recourse  should  have  been  had  for  supplying  them 
kvith  a  chief.  Napoleon  ordered  these  things  better :  he  would 
lave  sent  some  *  soldat  heureux*  —  a  Ney  or  an  Augereau  —  one 
IV ho  had  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortunes  —  one  who  enjoyed 
bunting  the  game,  as  well  as  eating  it  —  one,  in  short,  to  whom 
the  unceasing  activity,  the  excitements  of  every  kind,  the  hard- 
ships, and  even  the  dangers,  of  the  Greek  throne,  would  have  been 
among  its  attractions.  But  the  illustrious  personage  who  was 
chosen,  could  not,  by  possibility,  have  endured  the  multiplied 
annoyances  of  his  troublesome  elevation  for  six  months,  even  if 
he  had  not  discovered  the  utter  inaptitude  of  himself  for  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  station  for  him,  in  time  to  abandon  it  beforehand, 
with  only  a  moderate  diminution  of  his  princely  character. 

We  can,  indeed,  easily  conceive  that  the  singular  concurrence 
of  circumstances  which    combine  to  make   his  position   in   this 
country  one  of  almost  overpowering  ennui,  would  also  make  him 
fancy  himself  ready  to  exchange  it  for  any  prospect  —  while  that 
prospect  wasdistant — of  manly  enterprise  and  generous  adventure. 
The  very  estimable  qualities  which  distinguish  him  must  contribute 
to  make  him  weary  of  the  at  once  cloying  and  unsatisfying  advan- 
tages of  his  present  station.     He  is  neither  rake  nor  gamester;  he 
hastoo  much  virtue  for  vicious  occupations  —  too  much  understand- 
ing for  very  frivolous  ones  ;  but  (it  would  be  disparagement  of  few 
men  to  add)  apparently  not  quite  virtue  nor  understanding  enough 
for  great  and  exalted  action.    In  truth,  neither  nature  nor  art  seems 
to  have  formed  his  Royal  Highness  for  a  Paladin.     He  is  respect- 
ble  —  highly  respectable ;  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  romantic, 
much  less  heroic,  in  his  composition.    Although,  therefore,  he  may 
have  gratified  his  imagination,  as  well  as  soothed  a  very  natural 
self-complacency,  by  contemplating  the  coming  crown,  yet,  when 
the  crown  was  actually  come,  and  turned  out,  after  all,  not  what 
a  crown  should  be  —  a  congeries  of  costliest  gems,  set  on  a  well- 
wadded  bonnet  of  velvet  —  but  a  plain  hard  circlet  of  biting  steel ; 
when  such  a  crown  as  this  was  come,  and  it  was  time  for  its  wearer 
to  go^  it  was  quite  another  affair.     In  truth,  we  cannot  help  pic- 
turing to  ourselves  the  sovereign  elect  of  Greece,  ruminating  on 
the  arrangements  of  his  future  court  —  balancing  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  blue,  and  scarlet,  and  green,  for  the  uniform  of  his  guards, 
or  devising  some  amiable  project  for  the  improvement  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  fair  reputation  of  himself,  in  one  of  the  saloons  of 
Marlborough  House,  or  amidst  the  groves  and  lawns  of  Claremont. 
His  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  despatches  from 
"is  new  sovereignty:  he  breaks  the  seal  with  as  much  eagerness  and 
alacrity  as  even  a  sedate  and  well-regulated  mind  may  allow  itself 
to  feel  at  the  sight  of  such  a  communication  —  when,  traced  by  the 
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well-known  hand  of  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  his  eye'glances  over  Ae 
following  paragraph. 

'  1  beg  permission  once  more  to  express  to  your  Royal  Highnes 
the  hopes  which  I  entertain,  that  it  may  be  jour  determination  to  coae 

to  Greece  as  soon  as  possible.' *  From  the  moment  of  yoar  H^ 

ness'^s  accepting  the  ^mmcn^c  task  of  fulfilling  the  destinies  of  Grem^ 
the  means  of  commencing  this  great  work  under  happy  auspices  are 
only  to  be  found  in  your  own  hands.  You  cannot,  mon  Prince,  ior 
trust  it  to  other  hands  without  weakening  their  power,  and  renderiog 
it  ineffective  :  moreover,  the  establishment  of  the  boundaries  cannot 
fail  to  subject  Greece  to  a  serious  crisi§^  Why  should  not  yoor  Royal 
Highness  seize  this  first  opportunity  to  give  her  an  earnest  of  the 
paternal  feeling  with  which  you  are  animated  in  her  behalf,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  which  your  Royal  Highness  is  resolved  to  make  for  her  wel- 
fare? If  I  have  made  any  progress  in  the  good  opinion  of  this  people, 
if  they  continue  to  give  me  proofs  of  their  sincere  and  unlimited  con- 
fidence, it  is  because  th^y  see  me  constantly  sharing  in  person  tkof 
miseries  and  their  sufferings^  with  the  sole  object  of  alleviating  them. 
It  is  during  the  bivouac^  it  is  under  the  wretched  shelter  of  a  ksU — da 
matter  what  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  what  my  age  and  my  in^ 
mities — that  the  people  and  the  soldiery  have  often  discoursed  with 
me  upon  their  interests,  that  they  have  learnt  to  know  me,  and  that  I 
have  been  able  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  what  they  owe  to 
themselves,  to  their  government,  and  to  the  civilis^ed  world.  1  will 
venture  to  tell  you,  mon  Prince,  that  it  is  by  this  first  test  that  the 
Greeks  will  judge  you.  If  you  present  yourself  to  them  as  a  great 
personage,  unable  to  endure  their  poverty  and  their  privations.  Instead 
of  inspiring  them  with  respect  for  you,  you  will  voluntarily  deprive 
yourselfof  the  surest  means  of  making  an  useful  impression  on  their 
minds. 

^  The  opportunity  of  making  this  first  sacrifice  is  presented  to  you. 
Come,  then,  and  assist  in  person  at  the  difficult  and  painful  operation 
of  establishing  the  boundaries,  and  do  not  allow  others  to  undertake 
them  in  your  place.'  —  (L.  50.) 

The  efifect  on  his  Royal  Highness  was  galvanic  —  the  conclusion 
inevitable.  A  despatch  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
declining  the  perilous  honours  of  a  revolutionary  sceptre,  and  de- 
voting the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  more  congenial  duties  of 
an  exemplary  brother. 

The  throne  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  repudiated  is,  it  is  said, 
destined  to  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Wirtemburgh.  ViTbat 
may  be  the  qualifications  of  the  new  sovereign  for  the  station  to 
which  he  has  been  raised,  is  a -matter  to  us  of  very  small  interest. 
We  only  wish  that  this  country  would  fairiy  rid  itself  of  all  con- 
nexion with  the  future  fortunes  of  Greece.  If  it  be  true  that  we 
have  joined  in  the  guarantee  of  a  loan,  we  must,  of  course,  fulfil 
our  engagement ;  but,  in  the  namo  of  conunon  sense,  let  not  the 
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people  of  England  be  further  taxed,  to  feed  the  rapacity  and  re- 
ward the  perfidy,  of  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  have  all  the  yiees  of 
their  ancestors,  with  none  of  their  redeeming  virtues,  — who  are  fit 
neither  for  subjection  nor  for  freedom,  —  but  must  work  out  their 
deliverance  from  the  frightful  anarchy  in  which  they  are  plunged, 
b  J  a  course  of  strife,  and  toil,  and  sufiering,  which  the  interference 
of  foreigners  may  protract,  may  aggravate,  but  cannot  prevent. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  redeem  our  pledge  of  stating^ 
mrhat  seems  to  us  the  fair  result  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  these 
papers  respecting  the  causes  of  the  battle  of  Navarino.     It  i& 
usually  asciibed,  without  reserve,  to  the  bad  faith  of  Ibrahim ;  but 
ive  apprehend  that  this  solution  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be 
satisfactory.     In  short,  we  conceive  that  Ibrahim  is  a  personage 
much  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.     In  order  to  do  justice  to 
bis  cause,  we  ought  to  consider  who  and  what  he  was,  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  he  had  prepared  to  do.     He  was  the  son  of  the 
ablest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  pachas  —  of  one  who  had,  witb 
exemplary  fidelity,  devoted  all  his  very  ample  resources  to  the 
service  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign.     Ibrahim  himself  had  emr 
ployed  these  resources  for  two  years,  in  the  Morea,  with  great 
success  and  the  highest  glory.     He  had  already  almost  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  rebel  land,  and  was  now  armed  with  fresb 
forces  to  accomplish  what  yet  remained,  *  when,^  (as  Admiral  de 
Rigny  tells  us,)  ^at  the   moment  he  thought  of  attaining  his 
object,  and  of  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Greeks,  he  found  him* 
self  arrested  in  his  progress'  by  the  interposition  of  the  allies^ 
who,  be  it  remembered,  rested  their  right  to  interpose,  solely  on 
the  impossibility  of  that  object  being  attained,  which  Ibrahim  now 
saw  almost  within  his  grasp.     It  was  at  such  a  moment  as  thiisi^ 
to  a  great  captain,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  force  by  sea  and  land^ 
flushed  with  success,  and  elate  with  hope,  that  the  admirals  ad- 
dressed their  mandate  to  forego  his  purpose.    With  exemplary 
forbearance,  he  told  them,  that  ^  he  was  about  to  send  a  courier 
to  Constantinople  for  orders ;'  and  was  answered,  that  the  '  cou* 
rier's  vessel  might  be  taken  by  the  Greeks.'    *  So,  then,'  cried  he^ 
with  some  warmth,  ^  whilst  you  require  of  me  to  suspend  all  ope- 
rations, you  allow  the  Greeks  to  do  as  they  wish  ;  that  is  not  just' 
At  a  subsequent  interview,  in  which  the  admirals  announced 
their  orders  ^  to  establish,  de  facto,  an  armistice,  and  to  destroy 
any  Ottoman  vessels  which  should  break  it,'  the  following  con- 
versation took  place,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  French 
admiral  himself. 

^Afler  having  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  and  coolness  to 
our  declaration,  the  pacha  replied,  that  as  a  servant  of  the  Sublime 
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Porte,  he  had  recclred  orders  to  press  (he  war  In  the  Morea,  and  to 

teriniuate  it  by  a  decisive  attack  upon  Hydra  ;  that  he  had  no  autkority 
to  listen  to  communications  such  as  we  had  made  to  Aim,  nor  to  act  apoo 
his  own  responsibility  :  that,  however,  the  orders  of  the  Porte  not 
having  foreseen  the  extraordinary  case  which  presented  itself  he 
should  forthwith  send  couriers  to  Constantinople  and  into  Eygypt,  and 
that,  till  their  return,  he  gave  his  word  that  hisjleet  should  not  quit 
J^avarino^  however  hard  it  was  upon  him  to  be  thus  arrested  just  at 
the  moment  when  all  was  settled,  because  the  force  of  his  expedition^  as 
we  ourselves  saw^  was  too  strong  for  the  Greeks  to  resist.  That  if  his 
sovereign,  who  was  the  best  judge  of  his  real  interests,  still  maintained 
in  force  his  first  orders,  he  should  obey  them,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  unequal  struggle  in  which  he  should  be  en^ged. 
As  his  couriers  were  to  go  by  sea,  and  in  his  vessels,  he  asked^  if 
while  we  required  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  his  part,  we  would  leavt 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  attack  his  vessels.  Upon  this,  we  pro- 
posed to  him,  to  allow  his  vessels  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  owrs; 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  this  proposal,  which  might 
be  considered  as  derogatory  to  him  ;  and  he  preferred  to  risk  meeting 
with  the  enemy,  from  which^  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  not  secure 
Aim,  since  the  Greek  pirates^  acting  on  all  sides  without  ordcr^  and 
without  license^  always  dispersed  at  our  approach,  and  by  that  means 
escaped  us. 

*  To  reply^  as  well  as  possible^  to  some  observations  which  were  not  mani' 
ing  injustice,,  and  speaking  in  the  sense  of  a  communication  from  the 
ambassadors  dated  the  4th  of  September,  which  I  received  yesterday, 
relative  to  the  limits  within  which  the  Greek  navy  must  confine  its 
operations,  we  said  to  Ibrahim,  that"  having  been  informed  that  Lord 
Cochrane  purposed  proceeding  towards  the  coasts  of  Albania,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  a  revolt  there,  it  was  the  intention  of  Admiral 
Codrington  to  oppose,  at  once,  any  attempt  of  this  kind  (such  attempt 
being  made  in  the  Ionian  sea),  as  tending  to  enlarge  the  theatre  of 
war,  as  long  as  there  existed  any  armistice,  either  temporary  or  defi- 
nitive." I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  objections  and  arguments 
which  he  put  forward  in  addition,  when,  after  his  promise  had  been 
given,  the  conference  ceased  to  be  official ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking,  that  all  that  Ibrahim  said^  shows  an  understanding  and 
good  sense  very  superior  to  what  is  generally  *een,  and  to  the  education 
which  he  must  have  received.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  refute  all 
that  has  been  published  in  the  papers  respecting  his  pretended  cruelties^ 
and  wcj  who  have  been  on  the  spot^  must  confess  that  exaggeration  has 
been  as  busy  there  as  elsewhere,^     (B.   166,  167.) 

We  have  cited  this  long  passage,  because  it  throws  a  powerfol 
light  on  a  transaction  otherwise  obscure.  But  we  must  franklj 
confess,  that  the  elucidation  docs  not  seem  to  us  very  favourable 
to  the  admirals.  That  Ibrahim  gave  the  promise  here  stated,  and 
in  the  terms  here  stated,  may  be  true ;  and,  if  it  be,  his  subsequent 
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violation  of  that  promise  cannot  be  justified.  But  are  we  sure 
t^at  such  a  promise  was  actually  given  ?  What  is  the  evidence  of 
it  ?  These  questions  extort  answers,  which  we  would  gladly  with- 
hold. We  are  not  inclined  to  be  rigid  censors  of  honourable  men, 
intending  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  country, — but 
in  a  case  which  deeply  interests  the  honour  of  the  three  greatest 
nations  of  Europe,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  make  a  few  obvious 
remarks. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious  of  all  is,  to  express  the  astonish- 
ment we  have  felt,  in  common,  we  believe,  with  every  impartial 
observer,  that,  on  an  occasion  big  with  such  appalling  conse- 
quences, nothing  more  ostensible  exists,  in  testimony  of  Ibrahim's 
engagement,  than  a  verbal  promise  said  to  have  been  made  by 
him,  through  an  interpreter!  Why  was  this?  These  Mussul- 
mans could  write, —for  we  have  letters  to  and  from  them  exhi- 
bited in  these  very  papers,  and  Ibrahim  himself  subsequently 
entered  into  a  written  treaty  with  the  admirals.  Neither  was 
there  any  lack  of  time  and  leisure  to  draw  up  a  proper  document ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  time  of  the  ambassadors  could  not  be  employed 
more  satisfactorily,  even  to  themselves,  than  in  performing,  the 
business  of  their  mission  in  what,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  was 
the  only  business-like  manner. 

But,  secondly,  we  must  remark,  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  after 
all,  is  really  in  Ibrahim's  favour.  If  an  issue  were  tried  in  West- 
minster-hall, whether  Ibrahim  ever  gave  the  promise,  which  he 
has  been  so  confidently  charged  with  breaking,  no  good  men  and 
true,  on  the  evidence  produced,  could  pronounce  a  verdict  in  the 
affirmative.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  testimony,  not  of  the 
admirals — for  whatever  passed  between  them  and  Ibrahim  passed 
through  an  interpreter— but  of  the  interpreter  alone.  On  the  other 
side  there  are  the  declarations  of  Ibrahim  himself,  of  his  rear- 
admiral,  and  of  the  Petrona  Bey,  given  by  them  at  separate  times, 
when  they  cmild  not  communicate  with  each  other,  (though  they 
might  possibly  have  preconcerted  a  common  story ;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  evidence.)  They  all  concur  in  stating  that  the  pro- 
mise of  Ibrahim  was  merely  that  he  would  suspend  his  expedition 
against  Hydra  till  he  should  receive  orders  from  Constantinople, 
iK)t  that  he  would  kec^p  his  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Navarino,  and  forbear 
communicating  with  his  other  naval  stations  on  the  same  coast. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  rests  on  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interpreter's  translation  and  report  of  a  conversation 
which  might  easily  be  misapprehended,  without  any  fraudulent 
purpose  on  either  side  ;  and  that,  against  his  solitary  testimony, 
there  are  three  witnesses,  who  concur  in  stating  what  the  whole 
narrative  makes  highly  probable,  and  particularly  the  opening 
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bBgiMige  of  Ibrihim  in  the  very  conversation  in  which  the  ] 
is  iSleged  to  have  been  given.* 

Thirdly,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  part  of  &e 

fromise  which  Ibrahim  admits  himself  to  have  made,  and  whick 
e  faithfully  observed,  the  admirals  had  some  right  to  require^ 
they  might  require  him  to  engage  not  to  attack  Hydra,  or  to  cob- 
mit  any  other  act  of  hostility.  The  other  part,  which  he  dei^ 
to  have  made,  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  demand — thej 
had  no  right  to  ask  him  to  promise  not  to  leave  JVbvartno^  or  go  to 
any  of  his  own  harbours  ;  for  they  had  no  right  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  so,  if  he  had  chosen.  Now,  this  consideratioa 
strengthens  the  probability  that  Ibrahim,  who  is  admitted  to  hare 
a  ^  very  superior  understanding  and  good  sense,'  (B.  167,)  did  not 
foolishly  commmit  himself  by  so  idle  an  engagement. 

Lastly,  it  is  painful,  but  it  is  necessary,  to  observe,  in  req)eet 
to  our  own  very  gallant  and  very  honourable  countryman.  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,  that  there  is  indisputable  evidence  afforded 
by  his  own  communications  to  his  ambassador,  that  he  was  emi- 
nently unfortunate  in  apprehending  and  commenting  upon  the 
language  of  these  Mussulmans,  even  when  placed  in  an  En^ish 
dress  before  him.  He  had  written  to  the  Petrona  Bey,  reproach- 
ing him  and  his  brother  chiefs  with  their  breach  of  the  parole 
l^iven  by  Ibrahim  in  their  presence.  The  Bey  returned  the  folloir- 
ing  answer. 

^  From  me,  the  Bey  commanding  the  ship  Petrona^  to  the 
^  English  and  French  Admirals. 
^  When  the  two  Admirals  came  to  NavariDO  with  the  Petrona,  they 
did  not  say  at  all  that  they  would  not  allow  us  to  go  to  PatrasJ*     [Patr», 
be  it  remembered,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tarks,  and  pecoiiariy 
well  situated  for  watching  Lord  Cochrane's  fleet  in  the  Golf  of  Le- 
panto.l      *  You  must  either  not  have  said  it  to  the  interpreter^  or^  if  yom 
did^  the  interpreter  did  not  communicate  it  to  us.     You  prohibited  us 
from  going  to  Hydra^  and  for  your  sake  we  did  not  go  there.     We  hate 
written  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  an  armistice.     We  are  now  goiag 
to  oar  High  Admiral,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  whose  orders  we  shall  be 
obedient.     We  thonght  you  were  our  friends,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
expect  such  condact  on  your  part.     If  yon  allow  us  to  go,  well  and 
good ;  if  you  do  not,  it  is  still  well ;  but,  should  you  sink  os  to  the 
bottom,  we  shall  not  resist,  unless  we  receive  orders  to  that  effect ;  but 
now  that  we  are  going  to  our  commander  we  shall  execute  his  com- 
mands.    As  for  myself,  I  am  quite  indifferent  about  this  matter.    I 
have  followed  his  directions,  in  order  not  to  disobey  him.     I  am  gomg 
to  Atm,  and  what  he  shall  direct  that  will  I  do. '—  (B.  175.) 

The  Turkish  fleet  accordingly  sailed  back  to  Ibrahim.     After- 
wards.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  saw  most  of  their  largest  frigates 

*  Se0  above,  p.  Z46. 
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at  anchor  near  Cape  Papas,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  endeavouring 
to  join  them  :  and  upon  this  circumstance  he  makes  the  following 
remark:  —  'It  was  evident  to  me  that  this  was  a  trick  of  the 
Turkish  commander  to  send  supplies  into  Patras,  in  defiance  of 
the  second  agreement  of  the  Petrona  Bey  made  with  me  the  day 
preceding.^  —  (B.  173.)  Now  let  our  readers  look  back  to  the 
Bey's  letter,  just  recited  entire,  and  then  say,  if  they  can,  by  what 
process  of  the  human  mind  our  admiral  could  discover  in  that 
letter  anything  like  an  agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  anything 
whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  if  plain  words  have  any  meaning,  the 
Bey  distinctly  refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  Sir  Edward  Codrington 
at  all.  ^  I  am  going  to  my  commander,  and  what  he  shall  direct 
that  will  Ido.^  VVe  must,  therefore,  frankly  confess,  that  this 
specimen  of  the  Admiral's  accuracy  does  not  induce  us  to  place 
implicit  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  his  construction  of  the  pro- 
mise of  Ibrahim  himself. 

.^ut  supposing  that  Ibrahim  actually  gave  the  promise,  and 
brdfefr  it,  must  not  then  every  mouth  be  closed  ?  Have  not  the 
adrairats  then  a  triumphant  case  ?  Sorry  again  we  are  to  be  under 
the  necessky  of  answering,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  this  would 
be  very  far  frOt^  a  necessary  consequence.  Qur  judgment  of  what 
true  honour  demar>;s^  differs  most  widely  from  that  of  these  dis- 
tinguished oflScers,  if  t>ey  do  not,  on  reflection,  perceive  that  they 
had  precluded  themselv^^  from  all  right  to  require  good  faith  io 
Ibrahim,  or,  at  least,  to  condemn  him  for  the  want  of  it.  Had 
they  not  themselves  attempted  to  corrupt  him  ?  Did  they  not 
propose  to  him  to  desert  the  6ause  of  his  sovereign  .'*  Did  thqy 
Dot,  in  a  word,  advise  him  to  become  a  traitor  ?*     And,  having 

•  We  ground  these  questions  on  the  following  passages  of  Admiral  de  Rigny'g 
despatch,  giving  an  account  of  a  private  intervieTv 'between  Ibrahim  and  himself, 
*  What  is  required  at  present,'  said  the  Admiral  to  Ibrahim,  *  is  to  obtain  an  armis- 
tjce,  either  with  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  or  by  force,  whirh  will  compel  the  Porte  to 
treat.  In  establishing  it,  defaclOy  you  may  perhaps  save  the  Ottoman  empire;  ymi 
icilif  at  Uastj  save  yourfnther  and  your  mheriiance.  Your  father  it  old,  and  much 
burthcncd  with  cares.  Hrflect,  f''gyplj  frith  its  riches,  is  of  much  more  value  than  the 
Jlforea,  of  whirh  you  are  making  a  desert/  —  (B.  165.)  Again,  p.  167  —  *  Some  very 
eonjidentiat  communica lions  on  the  pari  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  give  me  reason  to  beUewe 
that  he  wilt  secretly  give  us  notice  when  he  is  about  to  come  out^^  —  [How  is  this  con- 
sistent with  the  allegation,  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  promise  to  this  very  admiral 
not  to  rome  out  of  Navaiino  at  all  ?]  — and  I  think  1  ran  ajffirm  brforehandy  that  a 
demonstration  will  suffice  to  send  back  this  formidable  expedition  to  Egypt  and  the  Dar^ 
danelles.* 

It  teems  from  the  despatch  as  if  similar  attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 
Admiral  Codrington.  *  The  officer  sent  by  the  British  admiral,  pursuing  his  written 
instructions,  whirh  he  held  in  his  hand,  turned  the  conversation  on  Egypt,  on  the 
desire  which  was  felt  to  respect  hisfalher^s  interests.  Sic  ;  expressions  which,  nltbough 
suppressed  or  modified  by  his  dragoman,  had,  nevertheless,  been  understood  by  one 
of  the  persons  present,  and  interpreted  and  spread  about,  as  the  result  of  an  uoder* 
standing  between  us.' 
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done  this,  having  insulted  a  brave  man,  and,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  add,  having  not  honoured  themselves,  by  making  such  a  proposal 
to  him,  were  they  at  liberty  to  torn  round  and  aflFeet  a  tone  of 
indignation,  because  he  proved  too  apt  a  disciple  in  the  school  cl 
treachery,  and  dared  to  deceive  his  teachers  ? 

But,  after  all,  this  plea,  derived  from  the  supposed  breach  of 
promise  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim,  was  not  finally  acted  upon  by 
the  allied  admirals.  It  served  them  up  to  the  t5th  of  October; 
for  on  that  day  the  Russian  admiral  (B.  177)  still  insists  opon  it> 
and  even  after  the  unhappy  conflict  on  the  20th,  the  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  persist  in  considering  it  as  justifying,  or  rather 
having  rendered  necessary,  the  hostile  entrance  into  Navarino; 
for  they  gravely  instruct  their  interpreters  to  go,  in  their  name,  to 
the  Reis  EiTendi,  to  state  to  him  Ibrahim^s  engagement,  his  vio- 
lation of  it,  '  the  necessity^  which  thence  ensued  *  of  the  squadrons 
of  the  allied  powers  employing  force^^  and  to  demand  a  categorical 
answer  to  this  question  —  Whether  the  Sublime  Porte  regards '  the 
ocairrence  between  its  fleet  and  the  fleets  of  the  three  allied  pow- 
ers as  establishing  a  state  of  war  between  them.* — (B.  178.) 

But  the  admirals,^  we  have  just  said,  seem  to  have  bad  some 
misgivings,  that  the  alleged  breach  of  a  disclaimed  and  unautben- 
ticated  promise  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sanction  the  extremity 
to  which,  at  all  events,  they  were  determined  to  proceed.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  hit  off.  The  right  of  blockade  would  not 
do  :  it  might  enable  them  to  keep  the  Turks  in  NavariBO,but  could 
not  justify  the  forcing  them  out.  Their  instructions,  too,  instead 
of  helping  them,  were  sadly  in  their  way ;  for  they  were  ordered 
to  *  employ  extreme  care  to  prevent  their  meastires  from  degene- 
rating into  hostilities  ;'  and,  especially,  they  were '  not  to  make  use 
offorcCf  unless  the  Turks  should  persist  in  forcing  the  passages 
which  they  had  intercepted.'  (A.  185.)  At  last  they  bethought 
them  of  a  plea,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  right,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  their  most  express  instructions,  they  trusted  would 
carry  them  through  — a  plea  of  humanity  !  *  They  deliberated* 
(and  in  such  a  case  to  deliberate  was  to  resolve) '  on  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  Navarino  to  summon  the  Turkish  commanders  to 
desist  from  the  devastations  they  were  committing  on  shore.''  — 
(B.  181.) 

In  this  but  too  serious  business  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  a 

smile,  bitter  as  that  smile  must  be,  at  a  proceeding  so but 

we  will  not  trust  ourselves^with  giving  it  a  character.  Be  it  only 
remembered,  that  this  affair  of  ^  the  devastations'  had  been  dis- 
posed of  already  in  the  recent  interview  with  Ibrahim  ;  and  that 
the  French  admiral  himself  had  thus  written  of  it :  — '  He  was 
especially  anxious  to  refute  all  that  has  been  published  in  the 
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I»apers  respecting  his  pretended  cruelties  ;  and  we,  wlio  have  been 
on  the  spot,  must  confess  that  exaggeration  has  been  as  busy  there 
as  elsewhere.'  — (B.  167.)  But  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some- 
thing, in  a  conference  holden  for  the  very  purpose  of  *  con- 
certing upon  the  expediency  of  compelling  Ibrahim  to  come  out 
and  proceed  to  Turkey.^  These  are  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Stratford  Canning,  on  the  14th  of 
October  (B.  175);  and  so  little  disposed  was  be  to  conceal  his 
purpose,  that  it  was  generally  known  on  board  the  Asia  on  the 
1 9th,  and  intelligence  accordingly  was  transmitted  through  another 
channel^  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  '  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  English  admiral  to  proceed  to  Navarino, 
to  compel  the  Turkish  fleet  to  come  out  of  that  harbour.^  A  similar 
communication  was  made  on  the  15th  by  the  Russian  admiral  to 
his  ambassador :  '  It  is  difficult,'  says  he,  ^  to  foresee  the  result  of 
the  efforts  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  about  to  employ  for  the 
removal  from  this  part  of  Greece  of  the  very  considerable  force 
which  the  Porte  has  unfortunately  succeeded  in  assembling  here.f 

Accordingly, 

*  Captain  Crofton,  of  the  Dryad,  transroiu  a  letter  of  Captain  Cotton,  of  the 
Zebra.  — (B.  176.) 

i  The  letters  of  the  British  and  Russian  admirals  are  both  of  them  dated  some 
dajs  before  Captain  Hamilton's  letter  of  the  18th  (annexed  to  Admiral  Codrington*t 
despatches),  on  which  l«tter  the  new  charges  of  Ibrahira^s  cruelty  are  founded.  Can 
K  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  these  charges  were  made  the  pretext  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  hostile  counsels  which  were  already  resolved  upon  ?  What  was  the  state  of 
mind  of  one  of  these  admirals,  and  how  well  it  fitted  him  for  calm  deliberation  in  a 
case  which  was,  it  must  be  owned,  not  free  from  difficulties,  is  apparent  from  his  own 
despatch.  ^When  I  found  that  the  boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  was  made  a 
sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage  devastation,  aiid  that  a  base  advantage  was  taken  of  our 
reliance  upon  Ibrahim's  good  faith,  /  own  J  fell  a  desire  lo  punish  the  offenders,^ 
(Admiral  Codrington^s  letter  to  Mr.  Croker.)  We  have  already  seen  the  modicumof 
evidence  which  exists  of  any  sacrifice  whatever  of  Ibrahim's  word  of  honour ;  —  to 
say  that  it  was  <  sacrificed  to  wanton,  savage  devastation,'  is  absurd,  and  would  be 
only  absurd,  if,  unfortunately,  the  absurdities  of  men  commanding  fleets  or  armies 
were  not  sometimes  very  mischievous.  But  surely  Admiral  Codrington  should  have 
remembered,  before  he  wrote  thus,  that  the  alleged  promise  of  Ibrahim  (that  his 
fleets  should  not  quit  the  harbour  of  Navarino^  bad  nothing  to  do  with  proceedings 
of  himself  or  his  troops  on  shore.  And  what,  after  all,  were  those  proceedings?  The 
admiral  must  produce  some  stronger  evidence  than  Captain  Hamilton's  letter,  before 
men  of  common  understanding  will  jump  with  him  to  his  conclusions.  Captain  H, 
and  a  Russian  officer,  '  on  entering  the  gulf,  observed,  by  the  clouds  of  fire  and 
smoke,  that  the  work  of  devastation  was  still  going  on.'  They  accordingly  <  went  on 
shore  to  the  Greek  quarters,  and  were'  (of  course)  <  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. The  distress  of  the  inhabitants  driven  from  the  pinin  is  shocking  in  the 
extreme  :  women  and  children  dying  every  moment  of  absolute  starealion^  and  hardly 
any  having  better  food  than  boiled  grass.'  So  writes  Captain  Hamilton,  This  is  very 
shocking,  and  very  much  to  be  deplored;  but  what  does  it  prove  against  Ibrahim f 
Are  these  things  strange  in  the  history  of  a  rebellion,  which  combined  at  once  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion?  For  more  than  seven  years  the  Morea  bad 
been  the  seat  of  these  hostilities ;  and  particularly  this  part  of  it.  That  many  deaths 
by  starvation  should  be  the  result  is,  unhappily,  too  probable.  But  where  is  the 
cvidenca  of  tba  truth  of  Admiral  Codrington't  protocol,  'that  the  troope  of  Ibrahim 
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Accordingly,  to  give  a  fair  colour  to  these  *  efforts,'  new 
cruelties  were  laid  to  Ibrahim's  charge  ;  and  as  a  peaceable  com- 
munication  might  end,  like  the  former,  in  enabling  him  to  dis- 
prove the  charge,  a  surer  and  more  effectual  course  was  resolved 
upon  —  to  take  his  guilt  for  granted,  and  ^summon  him  to  desist,' 
in  such  a  manner  as  should  leave  him  no  alternative  but  to  treat 
his  summoners  as  enemies.  With  this  ingenuous  purpose  —  with 
loud  complaints  against  Ibrahim's  '  brutal  war  of  exterminatioD,' 
—  with  humanity  for  their  battle-cry,  —  they  led  the  combined 
squadrons  within  the  bay  of  Navarino  ;  every  gun  manned,  the 
matches  lighted  —  every  ship  cleared  for  action,  the  three  English 
ships  of  the  line, '  anchoring  each  close  alongside  an  opponent  in 
the  Turkish  fleet.'  But,  keeping  up  the  farce  of  pacific  pro- 
fessions to  the  last,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  admirals 
to  write  in  their  despatches  home,  that  *  the  battle  was  brought 
on  entirely  by  their  opponents,'*  they  '  made  known  their  inten- 
tions of  awaiting  the  first  shotP  So  writes  Admiral  de  Rigny  to 
his  ambassador.  —  (B.  181.)  Had  Ibrahim,  in  his  own  harbour, 
answered  such  a  *  summons,'  through  any  other  mouth  than  the 
mouth  of  his  cannon,  he  would  almost  have  deserved  the  cruel 
fate  he  met  with.  As  it  is,  would  that  England  could  buy  off  her 
share  of  the  bloody  work  of  that  most  guilty  day,  at  the  cost  of 
all  its  laurels  ten-times  told  ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  all.     The  ministers  of  peace  at 

were  carrying  on  a  species  of  warfare  more  dcstruptive  and  exVcrm infl/ir»e  than  before, 
put tine^  women  and  children  to  the  swordy  burning  ihelr  habiiaiions/  (of  ihis  ihc  fire 
and  smoke  seen  at  sea  may  betaken  as  snnie  proof,  but  not  of  this  burning  bein|;  other 
Uian  a  result  of  legitimate  hostility,^  *  and  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots  T  This  last 
particular,  indeed,  appears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  fact  ever  reriird,  as  an 
indication  of  the  fell  destroyer's  purpose  *  to  complete  the  devai-taiion  of  the  couniry.' 
Co(ild  a  devastating  army  employ  its  time  and  labour  more  harmlesj-ly  ?  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  nothing  but  a  predetermination  to  find  a  verdict  against  Ibrnhim 
could  induce  the  admirals  to  proceed  on  such  evidence.  Now,  as  lo  Fhrahim  (of 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  the  advocate,  though  we  desiie  to  see  justice  done  to 
him,)  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  he  and  his  army  continued  in  the  Morea  for  iiearlj 
a  year  afterwards,  carrying  on  very  successful  military  operations,  but  wiihmit  in- 
curring any  fresh  charge  of  cruelty.  Admiral  Codrington  himself,  in  negotiatifipr,  at 
Alexandria,  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea  by  Ibrahim,  remarks  to  the  Pacha,  his  father, 
*Aouj  loud  the  cry  had  been  both  in  England  and  France  on  the  deportation  of  Greek 
slaves  to  Egypt;  more  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Navarino.' —  (C,  7.)  (Such,  it 
seems,  is  the  authority  on  which  an  admiral  commanding  a  fleet  in  the  Greek  seas, 
speaks  of  facts  occurring  in  Greece,  ^  the  cry  in  Eniiland  and  France  !*)  »  His  high- 
ness stated  positively,'  (and  there  is  not  even  an  insinuation  against  the  tnith  of  his 
statement,)  *  that  not  one  Wc/re  had  been  made  subsequent  to  that  battle ;  that  the 
numbers  had  been  absurdly  exagperwied  by  the  newfpapers  both  in  France  nnd 
England  ;  for  there  were  not  more  than  1900  Greeks  brouiihi  over  in  all  at  that  rime, 
of  which  nearly  1200  were  Candiotes;  thnt  the  greater  pnrt  of  them  weie  wives  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army  in  the  INloren,  who  h:id  been  married  two  or  three 
yeara,  and  who  took  that  opportunity  of  sending  them,  as  well  as  their  childien^  to 
their  own  country.' 
♦  See  Admiral  Codrington's  despatch,  addressed  to  Mr  Croker,  Oct.  21,  1ST!, 
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Oonstantinople  emulated  in  sincerity  their  brethren  of  the  sword 
at    Navarino.     Those  very  ministers  who  had  received. the  com- 
munications we   have  just  read,  —  nay,  who  had,  but  a  few  days 
tefore,  themselves  attributed  the  battle  to   the  *  necessity  of  em- 
ploying force,'  which  Ibrahim's  breach  of  promise  had  caused, 
now  sent  their  dragomans  to  the   Reis  Effendi,  proclaiming  that 
the  allied  admirals,  with  their  squadrons,  had  entered  Navarino  as 
friends  I  that  the  Turkish  commanders  were  the  aggressors  !  and, 
ID   a  tone  of  indignant   remonstrance,  delhanding  why  they  had 
l>een   so.  —  (B.  185.)     Nay,  more  than   this:  the  ambassadors, 
knowing  what  they  knew,  with  the  letters  of  the  admirals  before 
them,  felt  it  consistent  with  their  duty  as  representatives  of  the 
three  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  with  their  own  feelings 
as  men  of  honour,  to  set  their  names  to  a  formal  note,  addressed 
to  the  Reis  Effendi,  in  which  are  the  following  words  :  ^  It  is 
proved  by  all  accounts^  that  the  aggression  proceeded  from  thejleet 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.^  —  ( B.   192.)      We    will  write  no  more. 
Thank  heaven  !  this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  had  to  blush  for 
England,  in  a  matter  in  which  her  public  faith  was  concerned. 
May  it  be  the  last ! 


Art.  VII.  —  Da  J^joe  Testament  va  wi  Masra  en  Helpiman  Jesus 
Christus  Translated  into  the  JSTegro- English  Language,  by 
the  Jlissionaries  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum^  or  United  Brethren. 
Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Mission,  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.     London.     1829. 

The   Moravians,'  says  Mr    Bolingbroke,  in    his    Voyage   to 
Demerary,  *  have  translated  the    Bible  and    a    book  of   hymns 
into  the  Talkee-talkee^  or  negro  language,  of  which  they  have 
also  composed  a  grammar.     It    is  curious,'  he  adds,  that  *  this 
patois  of   the    blacks,  though  it    includes  many  African  words, 
should  have  for  its  basis  the  English  language,  pared  of  inflections 
and  softened  by  a  multitude  of  vowel  terminations.'     This  gen- 
tleman, who  was  deputy  vendue-master  at  Surinam,  and,  in  1808, 
published  his   observations  in  a    book,  which  gave  proof  of  no 
ordinary  abilities,  tells  us  that  the  Creole  ladies  speak  this  lan- 
guage  in    preference  to    any  other.     The    grammar    has    been 
printed,  according  to  Stedman  ;  '  the  words,'  he  says, '  end  mostly 
with  a  vowel,  like  the  Indian  and  Italian  ;  and  it  is   so  sweet,  so 
sonorous  and    soft,  that    the  genteelest  Europeans  in    Surinam 
speak  little  else.'     Overlooking  the  African  words  which  it  con- 
tains, Stedman  describes  the  language  as  a  compound  of  Dutch, 

French, 
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French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English  ;  the  latter,  according 
to  him,  the  negroes  like  best,  and,  consequently,  use  the  most; 
but  in  his  time,  the  words  of  English  derivation  were  beginmng 
to  grow  out  of  use  near  the  capital,  though  they  were  retained  i& 
the  distant  plantations ;  so  that,  while  the  country  dialect  remained 
negro-English,  the  talkee-talkee  of  the  towns  might  rather  have 
been  called  negro-Dutch.  Since  Demerai*a  has  become  an  Eng- 
lish colony,  there  must,  undoubtedly,  have  been  a  change  in  thb 
respect,  and  the  mixed  language  has  probably  been  Anglicized  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  manners  of  the  people.  But  it  is 
not  apparent  how  the  predominance  of  English  radicals  should 
originally  have  obtained  ;  for  the  Dutch  planters,  if  they  stocked 
themselves  with  slaves  from  the  British  islands,  would  pur- 
chase those  who  were  newly  imported  for  sale  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  while  it  was  a  Dutch  colony,  there  should  have 
been  so  many  British  overseers  and  drivers  there  as  to  produce 
this  effect.  ^  That  the  mass  of  Creole  population  here  on  the 
continent,'  says  Mr  Bolingbroke,  ^  and  under  foreign  sway, 
should  still  have  been  reared  and  taught  beneath  English  masters 
and  overseers,  is  no  slight 'proof  of  the  superior  enterprise  of  our 
colonists,  and  humanity  of  our  slave  drivers.'  The  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  the  negroes  were  never  treated  with  greater  cruelty  in  any 
part  of  the  world  than  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

Stedman  thought  the    language  ^wonderfully  expressive  and 
sentimental ;'  —  he  was  likely  to  think  it  so,  for  it  was  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  poor  mulatta  who  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress, 
whose  liberty  he  could  not  purchase,  that  he  might  bring  her  away 
with  him,  when  he  left  the  country,  and  whose  story  has  drawn 
tears  from  many  an  English  reader.     But  where  no  such  asso- 
ciations exist,  men  are  usually  disposed  to  find  beauties  in  any 
newly-acquired  language,  and  to  fancy  them  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found.     The  way  in  which  some  persons  interlard  their  dis- 
course with  the  little  French  and  less  Italian  which  they  have 
picked  up  during  a  summer's  tour,  is  proof  of  this.     They  too, 
who,  after  a  long  residence  abroad,  return  to  their  own  country, 
are  pleased  when  they  can  make  use  of  some  emphatic  expression 
or  untranslatable  idiom  of  the  tongue  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly accustomed  to  converse.     Our  naval  and  military  terms 
are  a  mingle-mangle  from  the  vocabularies  of  all  European  nations. 
East-Indians  bring  home  Indian  words  as  well  as  Indian  dishes ; 
and  poets  who  have  never  been  in  the  east  will,  in  an  eastern 
story,  call  things  by  eastern  names,  by  way  of  preserving  the 
costume,  thoueh  to  the  disfigurement  of  their  verse,  and  the  dis- 
paragement of  our  own  all-sufficient  language  : 

^  a  rose 
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*  a  rose 
By  any  other  Dame  would  smell  as  sweet — ' 

but  it  does  not  sound  as  sweet  by  the  name  of  ghuL  The  nighC- 
ingale  '  doth  charm  the  ear  of  night,'  as  well  in  Persia  as  in 
England ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  charm  the  ear  of  an  English 
reader,  when  it  is  called  hulbul  in  English  poetry. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  talkee-talkee,  which  may  more 
fitly  be  denominated  a  lingo  than  a  language,  should  be  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  have  acquired  it  under  cheerful  circum- 
stances. They  find  in  it  something  like  the  pleasure  with  which 
a  mother,  as  Donne  so  beautifully  says, 

^  delights  to  hear 
Her  early  child  mis-speak  half-uttered  words.' 

The  moral  and  instinctive  sentiment,  of  course,  is  wanting  ;  but 
there  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  of  the  same  kind  —  the  same  exer- 
cise of  the  wits,  in  listening  to  a  perpetual  riddle  of  sounds  *— 
the  same  amusement  in  detecting  familiar  words  under  their  new 
and  grotesque  disguise — the  same  sense  of  the  ridiculous  —  and  the 
same  surprise  at  unexpected  combinations  and  ludicrous  analogies. 
No  one  likes  at  first  to  exercise  himself  in  speaking  a  foreign 
language,  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot  but  commit 
many  errors ;  but  in  beginning  to  speak  a  lingo,  you  are  some- 
thing like  a  child,  who  imitates  stuttering  or  broken  English,  as 
all  children  will  do,  in  instinctive  mimicry,  if  they  are  permitted. 
A  couple  of  young  Scotchmen,  making  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the 
continent,  with  but  a  small  stock  of  French,  and  no  German, 
found  themselves  at  a  loss  in  a  part  of  Lorrain,  where  no  one  could 
understand  them.  One  of  them,  at  last,  when  they  were  at  the 
end  of  their  useless  vocabulary,  spoke  broad  Scotch  in  despair : 
what  he  meant  to  say  was  then  comprehended  ;  from  that  time 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  making  known  their  wants,  and  it  be- 
came a  sport  for  them  to  convert  their  mother  tongue  into  a 
passable  Teutonic  patois,  and  thus  speak  German,  as  if  by  inspi- 
ration. Neither  Lord  Chatham  nor  Mr  Canning  could  ever  have 
felt  half  so  much  pleasure  in  delivering  the  most  effective  of  their 
speeches,  as  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  when  he  addressed  the  free 
negroes  of  Trinidad,  in  that  harangue,  of  which  Mr  Henry 
Coleridge  has  preserved  a  sketch,  in  his  lively  account  of  Six 
Months  passed  in  the  West  Indies.  But  a  patois^  or  mingle- 
mangle  of  this  kind,  is  not  so  much  relished  by  those  who  acquire 
it  because  of  its  expressiveness  or  fancied  sentimentality,  or  for 
the  euphony  which  it  may  really  possess,  as  because  it  is  comical 
and  childish.  The  governor  of  Trinidad  knew  that  his  oration, 
while  it  was  as  authoritative  as  he  desired  to  his  black  auditors, 
would  be  as  farcical  as  he  wished  it  to  be  to  his  English  guests. 

But 
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But  negro-English  is  not  a  proper  name  for  the  language  of  (le 
Surinam  New  Testament.  Sir  Ralph's  oration  would  have  been 
unintelligible  to  the  Demarara  negroes.  So  would  the  ominous 
ditty  which,  a  traveller  tells  us,  the  blacks  sung  in  chorus  whBe 
they  rowed  him  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  West  Indies  :  — 

'  New-come  buckra, 

He  gel  sick  ; 

He  tak  fever  j 

He  be  die  !' 

The  language  of  the  slaves  in  our  sugar  islands  is  as  intelli- 
gible, when  introduced  in  books,  to  English  readers,  as  that  of 
Muns^o  in  the  farce,  and  more  so  than  the  Scotch  dialogues  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Any  one  might  speak  it,  if  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  some  half  score  words  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion which  are  most  in  use  ;  all  that  he  has  else  to  do  is  to  Wqueij 
his  English,  speak  straightforward,  in  contempt  of  case,  number, 
mood,  and  tense,  and  throw  grammar  to  the  dogs.  The  words 
of  foreign  derivation  are  but  few,  and  those  Portuguese  or 
African  :  there  seems  to  be  no  intermixture  of  Dutch  ;  indeed 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  such  a  class  must  needs  be  very  scanty. 
Such  as  their  language  is,  it  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
better  ;  it  has,  therefore,  never  been  thought  necessary  to  provide 
the  negroes  with  books  for  religious  instruction  in  it ;  the  Eng- 
lish Prayer  Book  and  English  Bible  are  intelligible  to  such  of 
them  as  can  read. 

But  the  language  of  this  New  Testament  is  said,  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, to  be  the  only  one  which  the  Surinam  negroes  speak  or 
understand.  It  is  evident  that  neither  Dutch  nor  English  men 
could  speak,  without  having  studied  it ;  nor  understand  it,  either 
when  spoken,  or  as  a  written  tongue.  There  is  enough  Dutch  in 
it  to  render  this  impossible  for  an  Englishman  —  enough  English 
to  render  it  so  for  a  Dutchman,  and  a  large  proportion  of  African 
words  —  probably  of  American  also  ( for  Indian  slavery  has  existed 
in  these  colonies)  —  which  would  be  dithcult  alike  to  both.  It  is 
equally  evident,  upon  looking  at  any  part  of  this  Testanaent,  that 
to  the  Surinam  negroes  a  Dutch  or  English  one  would  be  heathen 
Greek.  When  the  Bible  Society,  therefore,  resolved  to  print  it 
for  their  use,  they  were  assured,  in  so  doing,  they  would  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  upon  both  missionaries  and  converts.  They 
have  been  severely  censured  for  having  done  so  ; — with  what 
justice  we  shall  proceed  to  examine. 
^  Mr  Latrobe  —  who  ought  not  to  be  named  without  an  expres- 
sion of  respect,  both  for  his  father's  sake  and  his  own  — said,  when 
he  presented  the  manuscript  of  this  version  to  the  Bible  Society, 
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as  revised  at  Hembutt,  that  this  compound  of  many  tongues  formed 
^  a  strange,  and,  to  an  English  ear,  almost  offensive  mixture.'  If 
\¥e  call  to  mind  from  what  sort  of  Englishmen  the  negroes  are 
likely  to  have  derived  the  English  part  of  their  vocabulary,  we 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this.  To  a  Russian  or  a 
Greek  it  would  appear  as  decorous  as  any  other  language  which 
he  might  have  occasion  to  acquire ;  and  it  presents  nothing  to 
disturb  a  German's  gravity.  What  African  words  it  contains, 
would  originally  be  used  in  their  proper  meaning ;  the  Dutch 
ones  have  been  no  otherwise  injured,  than  by  adapting  them  to 
a  negro's  pronunciation  ;  the  debasement  and  misapplication  seem 
confined  to  the  English  part  of  the  vocabulary,  and  certainly  there 
is  enough  of  both  to  make  such  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  sometimes  ludicrous  to  an  English  reader,  and  sometimes 
irreverent.  The  reader  may  see  this  in  the  following  verses,  which 
contain  the  relation  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  feast. 

^  1  Drie  deh  na  bakka  dem  holi  wan  bruiloft  na  Cana  na  Galilea ; 
en  mamma  va  Jesus,  ben  de  dapeh. 

2  Ma  dem  ben  kali  Jesus  nanga  hem  discipel  toe,  va  kom  na  da 
bruiloft. 

3  En  teh  wieni  kaba,  mamma  va  Jesus  takki  na  hem  ;  dem  no  habi 
wieno  morro. 

4  Jesus  takki  na  hem  :  mi  mamma,  hoeworko  mi  habi  nanga  joe  ? 
Tem  va  mi  no  ben  kom  jette. 

6  Hem  mamma  takki  na  dem  foetoeboi ;  oene  doe  sanni  a  takki 
gi  oene. 

6  Ma  dem  ben  poetti  dapeh  siksi  biggi  watra-djoggo,  na  da  fasi  va 
Djoe  vo  krieni  dem :  inoiwan  djoggo  holi  toe  effi  drie  kannetjes. 

7  Jesus  takki  na  dem  [foetoeboij  :  Oene  foeloe  dem  watra-djoggo 
nanga  watra.     Ed  dem  foeloe  dem  teh  na  moeffe. 

8  En  dan  a  takki  na  dem :  Oene  poeloe  pikinso,  tjarri  go  na  grang- 
ibetoeboi.     En  dem  doe  so. 

9  Ma  teh  grangfoetoeboi  tesi  da  watra,  dissi  ben  tron  wieni,^  kaba 
a  no  sabi,  na  hoepeb  da  wieni  komotto,  (ma  dem  foetoeboi  dissi  ben 
teki  da  watra  ben  sabi)  :  a  kali  da  bruidlgom. 

10  A  takki  na  hem  :  Inniwan  somma  njoesoe  va  gi  fossi  da  morro 
switti  wieni,  en  teh  dem  dringi  noeffe  kaba,  na  bakka  da  mendre 
svrittiwan  ;  ma  joe  ben  kiebri  da  morro  boennewan. 

1 1  Datti  da  fossi  marki  dissi  Jesus  ben  doe  ;  en  datti  ben  passa  na 
Cana  na  Galilea  va  dem  somma  si  hem  glori.  En  dem  discipel  va 
bem  briebi  na  hem.' 

The  thorough  depravity  of  this  lingo  will  be  rendered  apparent 
by  presenting,  as  well  as  we  can,  a  reversion  of  it  into  English, 
or  rather  into  English  words,  preserving  its  idioms,  or  talkee- 
talkeeism  :*— 

1  Three  day  after  back,  them  hold  one  marriage  in' Cana  in 
Galilee,  and  mamma  of  Jesos  been  there.  2  But 
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2  But  them  been  call  Jeans  with  him  disciple,  for  coBie  to  Air 
marriage. 

3  And  when  wine  end,  mamma  of  Jesus  talk  to  him,  them  no  hare 
wine  more. 

4  Jesus  talk  to  him,.me  mamma  how  work  me  have  with  yoa! 
Time  of  me  no  been  come  yet. 

5  Him  mamma  talk  to  them  footboy,  ye  do  things  he  talk  to  je. 

6  But  them  been  put  there  six  big  water-jug,  aAer  the  fashioa  ei 
Jew  for  clean  them ;  every  one  jug  hold  two  or  three  firkins. 

7  Jesus  talk  to  them  (footboy) :  ye  fill  them  water  jug  with  water. 
And  them  fill  them  till  to  mouth. 

8  And  then  he  talk  to  them,  ye  pour  little,  carry  go  to  grandfoot- 
boy.     And  them  do  so. 

9  But  when  grandfootboy  taste  that  water,  this  been  turn  wine^ 
could  he  no  know  from  where  that  wine  come-out-of  Tbut  them  foot- 
boy  this  been  take  that  water  well  know) :  he  call  the  nridegroom. 

10  He  talk  to  him,  every  one  man  use  of  give  first  the  more  sweet 
wine ;  and  when  them  drink  enough  end,  after  back  the  leas  sweety 
wine :  but  you  been  cover  that  more  good  wine. 

1 1  That  the  first  miracle  that  Jesus  been  do,  and  that  been  pass 
in  Cana  in  Galilee,  for  them  men  see  him  glory.  And  them  disciple 
ef  him  believe  in  him. 

These  verses  have  been  selected,  because,  debased  as  the  fas- 
gui^e  is,  it  presents  nothing  in  this  example  that  is  othenvise  oS&t- 
mye  ;  and  it  is  sufBciently  characteristic.  A  few  speeiraeDS  from 
that  part  of  the  vocabularj  which  is  of  English  derivation,  may 
amuse  the  English  reader.  Having  once  perceived  upon  what 
principle  of  mutation  the  mixed  speech  has  been  formed,  he  will 
easily  see  that  bikasi  is  the  talkee-talkee  for  because^  pddd  for  to 
gpeaky  haksi  to  ask :  he  may  guess  that  tarra  is  the  other ^  iarra" 
ivan,  toother  one,  nebrewantem,  never  one  time ;  thiXfadom  is  to 
fall  down,  and  hoppo  to  rise  up,  Iioppo  being  also  returredion. 
Immediatelji  is  rendered  in  this  tongue  joesnoe  (just  now),  gene- 
ration of  vipers  is  snekkifamili;  and  cock  is  a  manvod  (man- 
fowl), — as  the  Chinese  call  a  boy  a  bull-child.  Jam  is  to  eat, 
jamjam  food,  and  locusts,  as  being  bush  food,  are  called  hOcM^^em- 
jnm.  For  maid  servant  we  have  oeman  foetoeboy ;  for  a  virgm 
wan  njoe  wendje,  and  even  this  is  not  the  worst  specimen  of  base 
language  that  might  be  produced. 

The  publication  of  the  New  Testament  in  such  a  language  has 
brought  upon  the  Bible  Society  a  greater  outcry  than  any  that 
has  been  raised  against  it  since  the  schism  which  the  Apocrypha 
occasioned.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  represent  such  a  version  as  at 
once  grotesque  and  irreverent,  or  even  blasphemous ;  and  to  make 
a  strain  of  relentless  ridicule  the  vehicle  for  the  heaviest  charges 
of  indiscretion  and  misconduct.    The  committee  o(  that  society 
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mighty  however,  easily  be  excused  for  an  error  of  judgment,  if 

error  it  be,  into  which  they  were  led  by  deferring  to  the  opinion 

of  those  persons  whose  opinion  upon  the  point  is  entitled  to  most 

deference.     Long  ago  a  Moravian  missionary  who  was  employed 

among  the  Demerara  negroes  made  this  version.     It  is  the  on^ 

language  understood  and  spoken  by  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  of  those 

negroes ;  and  by  printing  this  version  for  their  use,  Mr  Latrobe 

assured  the  Bible  Society  that  they  would  ^confer  both  upon 

missionaries  and  converts  an  indescribable  and  lasting  benefit.' 

While  in  manuscript  it  was  in  use  among  them,  not  only  in  private^ 

bat  in  their  church  service.    Mr  Bolingbroke  mentions  the  negro 

chapel  in  Paramaribo  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of 

'worship  in  that  town :  —  •  Service,'  he  says,  *  is  performed  there 

on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  and  three  times  on  a  Sunday. 

I  went  one  evening ;  the  place  was  elegantly  lighted  up ;  there  is 

an  organ,  and  the  rites  began  by  music.     Two  lines  of  a  hymn 

were  read  distinctly  by  the  priest,  which  the  whole  congregation 

repeated  immediately  after  in  full  chorus,  to  a  prepared  tune ; 

then  two  lines  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  poem  was  finished.    Next 

followed  lessons  from  the  Bible,  another  hymn,  a  prayer,  a  third 

hymn,  and  finally,  a  sermon,  which  terminated  in  some  devotional 

ejaculation,  during  which  all  the  people  kneeled.     The  audience, 

which  was  very  numerous  and  very  orderly,  was  dismissed  by  the 

organ's  sounding  unaccompanied.' 

The  negro  congregation  of  that  chapel  consists  at  this  time  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  members ;  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  negro  children  learn  to  read  at  the  Moravian  school,  and  on 
Sundays  a  number  of  adults,  who  have  no  other  time  for  receiving 
iustruction.     The  arrival  of  this  New  Testament  caused  great 
joy  both  to  these  people  and  their  Moravian  teachers,  —  a  clajs  of 
missionaries,  be  it  remembered,  whose  conduct  has  every  where, 
and  from  the.  very  commencement  of  their  missions,  been  free 
from  reproach.     One  of  them  says,  ^  we  distribute  copies  gratui- 
tously among  poor  and  indigent  negroes  who  are  able  to  read ; 
but  u  it  is  possible,  we  engage  them  to  pay  something,  in  order 
to  render  the  boon  more  valuable  to  them  :  at  the  same  time  they 
are  reminded  of  the  kind  interest  manifested  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls  by  Christian  friends  in  Europe,  where  poor  and  rich, 
high  and  low,  unite  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  word  of  life.     Some  give  a  florin,  aad  others  two  florins, 
Dutch  currency,  for  a  copy.' 

Here,  then,  is  a  large  and  increasing  congregation,  among  whom 
this  version  was  in  use  long  before  it  was  printed,  — ra  large  popu- 
lation speaking  and  understanding  no  other  tongue  £an  the 
talkee-talkee.     To   them  there   appears  nothing  base  in  the 
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knguage,  nothing  offensive  or  irreverent  in  the  translation,  llie 
lingo  is  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  book  they  receive  is  the 
New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  gravest  English- 
man could  not  preserve  his  gravity  at  some  things  in  this  tranda- 
tion,  and  many  would  certainly  be  disgusted,  or  even  shocked  at 
it ;  but  would  this  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  it  from 
those  persons  for  whom  alone  it  is  designed  ?  Honi  soit  qui  mat 
y  pense.  There  is  nothing  reprehensible  here  to  those  who  see 
nothing  reprehensible.  For  such  persons,  exclusively,  it  has  been 
printed ;  only  a  few  copies  have  been  reserved  in  Europe  for 
biblical  collections,  and  as  a  philological  curiosity. 

Mahommedanisra  has  been  received  by  negro  nations  with  more 
confidence,  because  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Book,  —  a  written, 
and,  as  they  believe,  an  attested  religion,  of  the  truth  of  which 
the  koran  is  the  record  and  the  proof.  The  negroes  in  slavery 
will  receive  the  New  Testament  with  the  same  respect  A 
Demerara  negro  came  several  years  ago  to  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries to  tell  them  a  story  which  he  had  heard  from  his  parents, 
and  to  ask  whether  it  was  true.  They  had  an  old  traditiiHi,  he 
said,  that  the  great  God  of  heaven,  after  he  had  created  heaven 
and  earth,  made  two  large  chests,  and  placed  them  on  the  coast, 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  newly  created  human  race.  The  black 
people,  upon  discovering  these  chests,  ran  immediately  to  examine 
them  ;  they  found  the  one  locked,  and  the  other  open ;  and  nol 
thinking  it  possible  to  open  that  which  was  locked,  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  other,  which  they  found  full  of  iron-ware  and 
tools,  such  as  hoes,  axes,  and  spades ;  every  one  took  as  many  as 
he  could  carry  of  them,  and  they  went  their  way.  A  little  while 
after  the  white  people  came  to  the  same  place,  found  the  chest 
that  was  locked,  and  knowing  how  to  open  it,  found  it  filled  with 
books  and  papers,  which  they  carried  away.  Upon  this  the 
Creator  said,  I  perceive  that  the  black  people  mean  to  till  the 
ground,  and  the  white  people  mean  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
The  negro,  therefore,  believes,  says  the  missionary  who  relates 
this,  that  it  thus  pleased  the  Almighty  to  put  mankind  to  the 
proof,  and  as  the  black  did  not  show  so  much  sense  as  the  white 
people,  he  made  them  subject  to  the  latter,  and  decreed  that  they 
should  have  a  life  of  labour  in  this  world. 

If  this  tradition  be,  indeed,  of  negro  origin,  it  would  be  no 
contemptible  specim^i  of  negro  ingenuity ;  more  probably  it 
may  be  a  fable  cunningly  devised  by  some  European,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  blacks  to  consider  slavery  as  the  state  of 
life  for  which  they  are  destined,  and  therefore  more  contentedly  to 
submit  to  it.  They  have,  indeed,  feelingly  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  knowledge  is  power ;  and  if  the  planters  bad  sought  to 
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cliscover  in  what  manner  they  might  most  effectually  be  prevented 
from  ever  attaining  it,  a  better  means  could  not  have  been  devised 
than  the  talkee-talkee  tongue.  Chance  has,  in  this  respect,  done 
more  for  perpetuating  the  ignorance  of  the  black  and  coloured 
people,  and  thereby  perpetuating  their  degradation,  than  the 
most  Machiavellian  policy  could  have  accomplished. 

Mixed  languages  have  grown  up  in  some  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  and  in  others  an  Indian  language  has  become  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  Spanish  Americans ;  but  the  missionaries, 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  civilizing  both  the  negro  and  Indian 
X>opulation  had  entirely  been  thrown,  in  no  instance,  we  believe, 
prepared  any  book  of  instructions  in  a  mingle-mangle  speech  2 
the  Indians  they  instructed  in  their  own  tongue ;  the  blacks  in 
that  of  their  masters.  The  Portuguese,  in  like  manner,  have 
Angolan  books  for  use  in  their  African  possessions ;  but  when 
slaves  from  Angola  arrive  in  Brazil,  though  they  may  receive 
their  first  instructions  in  their  own  language,  they  soon  necessarily 
acquire  that  of  their  masters  and  overseers  :  the  church  service  is 
not  more  unintelligible  to  them  than  to  the  Brazilians  ;  and  confes- 
sion,  which  is  that  part  of  the  superstition  in  which  they  are  most 
concerned,  is  carried  on  in  the  current  speech  of  the  country ; 
corrupt  as  the  language  of  the  slaves  must  needs  be,  it  neither 
prevents  them  from  understanding  pure  Portuguese,  nor  has  it 
extended  to  other  classes  of  society.  In  these  countries  none  of 
the  accidental  causes  have  existed  which  combined  to  produce 
the  talkee-talkee  of  Surinam.  There  were  no  Dutch  and 
English  residents;  and  neither  the  Spanish  nor  Portuguese 
words  require  stretching  and  liquefying  to  suit  the  negro  pro^ 
nunciation.  Indeed,  the  Spaniards  themselves  treat  English  as 
unmercifully  as  the  negroes  have  done,  when  they  convert  Crom- 
well into  Caramuel,  Oswald  into  Ossubaldo,  and  Ethelwald  into 
Etelubolde ;  and  gravely  tell  us  that  these  are  words  que  no  $e 
abrafan  Men  con  las  orejas  Espaholas. 

One  of  our  bishops  has  justly  remarked,  as  ^  the  peculiar  glory 
of  true  Christianity,  that  it  does  not  only  save  but  civilize  its  real 
professors.'  If  the  Surinam  planters  had  not  utterly  disregarded 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  unhappy  race  whom  they 
bought  like  cattle,  or  bred  as  such,  Dutch  must  have  become 
the  common  language  of  these  colonies,  for  the  children  would 
have  been  taught  to  read,  and  the  Bible  have  been  introduced ; 
and  thus  the  people  would  have  been  prepared  for  the  wholesome 
literature  of  Holland.  But  in  this  duty  the  Protestant  nations 
were  grievously  deficient,  and  the  reason  which  our  own  country- 
men in  former  times  assigned  for  it  is  sufficiently  curious.  *  The 
English,'   says   P.    Labat,  ^  never  baptise   their  slaves,  either 
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through  negfigence  or  some  other  motive ;  tbey  give  themadrM 
no  trouble  for  i>ringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  trae   Goi, 
but  let  them  live  in  the  religion  in   which   they   found    tbesi 
whether  it  be  Mahommedanism  or  idolatry.     Their  minisleni 
with  whom  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  converse  upon  tbis 
point,  say,  as   an   excuse,  "that  it   would  be  unworthy  oft 
Christian  to  keep  in  slavery  his  brother  in  Christ."    Thus   they 
explain  themselves.    But  may  we  not  say,  that  it  is  still  more 
unworthy  of  a  Christain  not  to  procure  for  souls  which  have  been 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  knowledge  of  a  Grod  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  everything  ?    I  leave  this  to  the 
reader's  ju'dgment.'    But  these  reasons  have  no  influence  when 
they  take  any  of  our  negroes ;  ^  they  well  know,' says  the  Domi- 
oican,  ^  that  those  negroes  are  Christians ;  they  see  them  perform 
the  exercises  of  their  religion,  and  even  the  marks  of  it,  as  far 
as  they  can.    They  cannot  doubt  that  these  negroes  are  their 
brothers  in  Christ,  and  yet  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  hold* 
iBg  them  in  slavery,  and  treating  them  as  those  whom  they  do  not 
consider  brothers.'    It  is  false  reasoning  to  answer  as  they  do, 
that  they  may  very  well  keep  them  as  slaves,  seeing  that  the 
French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  make  use  of  them  in 
the  same  capacity,  after  having  baptized  them :  for  if  the  Freneh 
do  ill  in  using  them  as  slaves  t^ter  having  made  them  Christians, 
they  do  still  worse  than  the  French  in  retaining  them  as  such, 
when  they  acknowledge  them,  as  by  baptism,  their  brothers  in 
Christ.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  do  well  in  baptisii^ 
them,  why  do  not  they  imitate  them  ?  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  they  have  but  a  poor  excuse  for  their  little  religioa 
and  the  negligence  of  their  ministers. 

But  the  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  English  planters  originallj 
was,  not  how  to  reconcile  slavery  with  their  religion,  but  with 
their  laws ;  this  appears  by  a  story  which  Ligon  relates  in  his 
lively  and  characteristic  account  of  Barbadoes, — one  of  the  moat 
agreeable  books  of  its  kind.  Speaking  of  the  ingenuity  which  he 
had  observed  among  the  negro  slaves  in  that  island,  he  mentions 
one  of  a  party  who  attend^  him  into  the  woods  to  cut  chureh* 
ways  /  fw,  says  he,  — 

^  1  was  employed  sometimes  upon  public  works,  and  these  men 
were  ezcelleDt  aze-men.  And  because  there  were  many  gullies  in 
the  way,  which  were  impassable,  and  by  that  means  I  was  compelled 
to  make  traverses  up  and  down  in  the  wood,  and  was  by  that  in 
danger  to  miss  of  the  point  to  which  I  was  to  make  my  passage  to 
the  church,  and  therefore  was  fain  to  take  a  compass  with  me,  which 
was  a  circumferenter,  to  make  my  traverse  the  more  exact  (and, 
indeed,  without  which  it  could  not  be  done,)  setting  up  the  circom- 
ferenter,  and  observing  the  needle,— >  This  Negro  Sambo  comes  to  me, 
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iQd  seeing^  the  needle  wa^^  dedred  to  know  the  reason  of  its  stirrinjp^ 
md  whether  it  were  alive ;  I  told  him  no ;  hat  it  stood  upon  a  point,  and 
or  a  while  it  would  stir,  hut  hjr-and-hy  stand  still ;  which  he  obsenred^ 
ind  found  it  to  be  true. 

^  The  next  question  was,  why  it  stood  one  way,  and  would  not  re- 
move to  any  other  point?  I  told  him  that  it  would  stand  no  way  but 
N'orth  and  Bouth,  and  upon  that  showed  him  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  which  he  presently  learnt  by  heart,  and  promised  me 
never  to  forget  it.  His  last  question  was,  why  it  would  stand  North  f 
I  gfave  this  reason,  because  of  the  huge  rocks  of  loadstone  that  were 
In  the  north  part  of  the  world,  which  had  a  quality  to  draf^iron  to  it ; 
and  this  needle  being  of  iron,  and  touched  with  a  loadltone,  it  would 
always  stand  that  way. 

^  This  point  of  philosophy  was  a  little  too  hard  for  him,  and  so  he 
stood  in  a  strange  muse,  which  to  put  him  out  of,  I  bade  him  reach  his 
axe,  and  put  it  near  to  the  compass,  and  remove  it  about ;  and  as  he 
did  so,  the  needle  turned  with  it,  which  put  him  in  the  greatest  admira- 
tion that  ever  I  saw  a  man,  and  so  quite  gave  over  his  questions,  and 
desired  me  that  he  might  be  made  a  Christian ;  for  he  thought  to  be 
made  a  Christian  was  to  be  endued  with  all  those  knowledges  he 
wanted. 

^1  promised  to  do  my  best  endeavours ;  and  when  I  came  home, 
spoke  to  the  master  of  the  plantation,  and  told  him  that  poor  Sambo 
desired  much  to  be  a  Christain.  But  his  answer  was,  that  the  people 
of  that  island  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  by  those 
laws  we  could  not  make  a  Christian  a  slave.  I  told  him  my  request 
was  far  different  from  that,  for  I  desired  him  to  make  a  slave  a 
Christian.  His  answer  was,  that  it  was  true  there  was  a  great  difier- 
ence  in  that ;  but,  being  once  a  Christian,  he  could  no  more  account 
him  a  slave  ;  and  so  loose  the  hold  they  had  of  them  as  slaves,  by  mak- 
ing them  Christians ;  and  by  that  means  should  open  such  a  gap,  as  all 
the  planters  in  the  island  would  curse  him.  So  i  was  struck  mote,  and 
poor  Sambo  kept  out  of  the  church,  as  honest  and  as  good-natured  a 
poor  soul  as  ever  wore  black,  or  ate  green.' 

This  characteristic  story,  which  shows  how  easily  men  play 
tricks  with  their  conscience,  setting  at  nought  the  souls  of  others^ 
and  thereby  deceiving  and  endangering  their  own,  exemplifies, 
also,  how  naturally  the  nejpc^  dissociate  the  thought  of  know- 
ledge with  power,  and y^  Christianity  with  knowledge.  The 
planters,  also,  have  ah;|^^  understood  the  connexion :  and,  indeed, 
better,  far  betterjifjgnorance  than  that  knovledge  which,  leaving 
the  conscieng^^i^gtmcted,  and  the  hearten  wickedness,  arms^ 
those  uporVv  j^  jg  bestowed  with  additio\^l  means  of  mis- 
chief. JgTi  :1;^„  and  relirion  alone,  can  be  tt^  eflFectual  cor- 
reciir^^\^^'J^f^fSe,therefore,^  itt<He  regretted, 
.l^tl^'e  ri  of  the  Demema  blacks  aijdc,^^ 
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talkee  should  become  permanently  the  language  of  the  pc^wlar 
religion,  as  well  as  of  common  life.  If  the  Moravian  version  of 
the  Bible  should  produce  this  efiFect,  it  will,  eventually,  have 
occasioned  more  evil  than  good :  for  nothing  can  correct  the 
radical  depravity  of  this  mixed  speech.  Time  and  culture  have 
softened,  and  regulated,  and  refined  the  various  languages  which 
grew  up  during  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  in  the  various 
European  kingdoms  the  conquerors  and  conquered  gradually 
became  one  people ;  and  they  are  now  nothing  inferior  to  the 
Latin  in  perspicuity,  nor  in  sweetness,  nor  in  strength.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  materials  were  good,  —  precious  metals  were 
fused  into  composites,  differing  rather  in  the  proportion  of  their 
materials  than  in  value  ;  whereas  the  talkee-talkee  is  inherently, 
ridiculously,  offensively,  and  incurably  base.  In  its  appearance 
as  a  written  tongue  there  is  nothing  unpleasing,  and  in  its  sound 
it  may  be  as  agreeable  as  it  is  described  to  be ;  but  it  has  been 
adapted  in  its  construction  by  ignorant  persons,  of  the  vulgarest 
and  coarsest  minds,  to  the  lowest  state  of  human  intellect. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  this  Moravian  version  may  be  used 
only  where  no  other  could  be  understood,  and  no  longer  than 
while  it  continues  to  be  thus  indispensable ;  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Guiana  will  gradually  make  Dutch  or  English  the 
language  of  the  schools.  This  difficulty  will  not  be  greater  than 
Oberlin  overcame  when  he  made  French  the  language  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Boche,  instead  of  the  barbarous  patois  which  he  found 
there. 


Art.  YlU.'^Jinnales  Historique  des  Sessions  des  Corps  Legis- 

latifs,  Par et   Gautier  (du  Var),  ex-membre  du  Conseil 

des  Cinq  Cents.     A  Paris.     Vols  10.     1830. 

JLt  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  events  which  have  recently 
taken  place  at  Paris  without  deep  sorrow  and  serious  appre- 
hensions; for  the  overthrow  of  aft-ancient  dynasty,  in  itself  an 
occurrence  of  no  common  magnitude^  "P^J  l^ad  to  results  still 
more  to  be  deplored,  nor  can  any  feeling  m;''^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  blood 
which  has  been  shed  i^  the  struggle  withouti(iJ?®'^^'^g  ^^^^  ^ 
horrors  of  civQ  war.  But  by  the  historian  and  t^S^^^®^*"*^^*** 
to  be  regarded  also^^nder  other  aspects  •  for  to  th^*^  matter 
of  curious  inquir  what  were  the  causes  nrnir;,^  *  ^H^mote, 
which  led  to  tH  convulsion.  A  calm  relw^^^^/''^ 
political  hist./  ?f  France  since  ISuJ^^^^^^  ^.^ 

agentsa«!^^Pnnciples  which  have  pro^J^dth^lT^'^^^  ^^ 
haTenZ^natthemoment,buthavLS^^^^^^^^ 
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the  whole  of  that  period.  It  may  also  throw  some  light  opon 
events  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  as  extraordinary  as 
they  are  important. 

Of  the  transactions  of  last  July,  however,  we  will  say  nothing,  a« 
they  are  too  recent  and  too  much  enveloped  in  mystery,  which  time 
alone  can  unravel,  to  form  the  subject  of  steady  contemplation* 
This  alone  seems  certain  —  that  the  injury  inflicted  upon  France 
by  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  Louis  XVIII,  was  too  great 
to  be  repaired  by  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  Charles  X  ;  that^ 
as  the  one  found  concessions  unavailing,  the  other  found  force 
insufficient.  The  royalists  have  been  defeated,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  liberals  is  for  a  time  complete. 

Louis  XVIII,  in  the  first  act  of  his  authority,  dated  his  reign 
from  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XVII,  —  thus  distinctly 
treating  as  invalid  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  interval  since 
the  virtual  deposition  of  Louis  XVI ;  but  although  this  was 
the  natural  and  the  just  theory,  it  evidently  could  not,  in  all 
cases,  be  practically.enforced.  Too  many  years  had  elapsed  —  too 
many  changes  taken  place — to  allow  Louis  XVIII  to  place  him'* 
self  in  the  situation  occupied  by  Louis  XVI  previous  to  1790. 
To  support,  then,  his  well-founded  pretensions,  and  yet  to  accom^ 
modate  himself  to  the  altered  situation^^sf^e  times,  some  de- 
vice was  necessary  ;  and  he  granted  (octroya)  to  the  people,  the 
present  charter,  which,  among  other  clauses  which  we  will  not  now 
consider,  recognised  as  legal  much  that  had  been  most  illegally 
done  in  the  revolution,  confirmed  the  laws  which  had  been  passed, 
and  rendered  valid  the  contracts  which  had  been  entered  into  during 
that  period ;  thus  sanctioning  those  most  unjustifiable  measures  •— 
the  universal  suppression  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  confiscation  of 
private  as  well  as  of  church  property.  Of  those  feudal  rights,  some, 
indeed,  were  highly  oppressive,  and  had  been  most  deservedly  abo* 
lished ;  but  the  sweeping  measure  which  the  National  AssemblY 
enforced  was,  in  its  operation,  infinitely  more  unjust  than  the  evils 
it  professed  to  remove.  For  example,  in  many  cases,  property 
had  been  let  at  nearly  a  rack  rent,  but  with  some  trifle,  such  as 
a  liard  ibr  five  thousand  livres,  reserved  as  feudal  right.  In  aU 
such  instances  it  was  held  that  not  only  the  claim  to  the  liard  waa 
to  be  extinguished,  which  would  have  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  the  tenant  should 
have,  as  his  freehold,  the  farm  which,  till  then,  he  had  held  on 
lease,  because  his  annual  rent  of  five  thousand  livres  was  charged 
with  this  trifle  of  droits seigneuraux.  But,  while  they  thus  deprived 
the  rich  of  their  property,  they  carefully  preserved  to  the  lower 
.  classes  those  piivileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them  in  return 
.-^  for  the  feudal  services  which  they  were  bound  to  perform.    Thus, 
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in  many  places,  the  vassals  were  to  devote  so  many  days'  laboarm 
the  year  to  the  lord  ;  for  which  they  held  land  almost  rent  free, 
and  had  certain  rights  of  pasturage  in  the  lord's  forests.  The 
Assembly,  in  its  views  of  equity,  abolished  the  claim  of  the  lord 
upon  the  services  of  his  vassals,  but  granted  the  land,  till  then 
held  at  will,  in  fee  to  the  tenant,  and  continued  to  him  his  rights 
of  pasturage  ;  thus  doubly  diminishing  the  value  of  the  lord'f 
estate ;  and  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  came  the  confiscatioD  e( 
the  church  lands,  and,  afterwards,  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants. 
To  these  evils,  the  king,  on  his  return,  found  he  could  apply  no 
sufficient  remedy  ;  and,  however  anxious  he  was  to  be  just,  be 
was  able  to  make  but  very  partial  reparation  to  the  sufferers.  He 
was  only  able  to  restore  to  the  ancient  possessors  that  portion  of 
their  estates,  consisting  principally  of  woods,  which,  after  (Confis- 
cation, not  having  been  sold,  remained  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  became  crown  lands.  This  act  was  nearly  spontaneous 
on  his  part,  as  the  administration  was  hardly  formed  at  the 
moment ;  nor,  indeed,  when  formed,  was  it  found  at  all  com- 
petent to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  its  situation.  Possessing 
neither  unity  of  purpose,  nor,  as  a  body,  firmness  of  des^, 
no  effectual  means  were  taken  either  to  aJlay  or  to  repress  the 
subsisting  discontents.  Not  only  did  some  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vail on  account  of  the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte,  but  great  jea- 
lousy existed  between  the  old  and  now  nobility.  The  former, 
reduced,  in  many  cases,  nearly  to  penury,  and,  in  all,  much  cur- 
tailed of  their  ancient  wealth,  saw,  not  without  natural  feelings 
of  sorrow  or  indignation,  their  paternal  estates  in  the  possessMm 
of  strangers— -often  of  the  very  men  who  had  murdered  their 
fathers.  Nor  was  it  less  galling  to  see  others  enjoying  the  smiles 
and  favours  of  the  crown,  to  which  they  thought  they  hsid  an 
especial  right,  as  the  sole  rewards  for  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  for  years  of  exile  and  misery  ;  while  the  persons,  who 
werethuspreferied,  were  the  very  individuals  whose  exertions  had 
so  long  kept  the  Royal  house  itself  in  banishment.  On  the  other 
hand,  these — the  new  nobility,  generally  the  offspring  of  low  fami- 
lies, whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  rough  discipline  of  camps, 
and  who  had  won  their  titles  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  were 
agitated  alike  with  scorn  and  alarm, — they  viewed  with  contempt 
men  who,  pluming  themselves  upon  heroic  descent,  had  never 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  field ;  nor  could  they  avoid  being 
somewhat  afraid  lest  their  newly-acquired  estates  should  be 
wrested  from  them,  to  be  restored  to  those  from  whose  houses 
they  had  been  wrested  by  the  brutality  of  revolutionary  injustice. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  embarrassing ;  and  nothing  was  done  to 
improve  its  complexion,  either  by  conciliating  the  Bonapaitists, 
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or  by  giving  effectual  power  to  the  royalists.     The  talents  of  Tal- 
leyrand,  and  the  treachery  of  Soult.  were  ineffectually  opposed 
by    the   presumptuous  confidence  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  and  the 
xveaknessof  the  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  — both,  indeed,  zealous  in 
the  cause,  but  utterly  unfit  for  their  offices.    Of  the  negligence  and 
misconduct  of  the  latter,  who  was  ministre  de  I'interieur,  no 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  than  that,  in  March,  1815,  there  were 
found  on  his  table,  when  Bonaparte  was  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Paris,  among  a  mass  of  unopened  letters,  several,  dated  many  days 
before,  which  gave  the  most  distinct  warning  of  the  intended  inva- 
sion.    Nor  were  these  letters  anonymous;  they  came  from  prefects, 
and  other  persons  in  authority  in  the  south  of  France,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  department  du  Var,  whose  means  of  information  and 
whose  inteUigence  were  equally  accurate.    Amid  this  extraordinary 
inattention,  and  the  general  treason,  the  20th  of  March  arrived, 
and   the  military  promenade  from  Cannes  to  Paris  took  place. 
These  events,  the  retreat*  to  Ghent, and  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
we  have  on  former  occasions  discussed  at  length  ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, passing  them  over,  come  to  the  return  of  the  king  in  July, 
1815. 

Of  the  ministry  then  formed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  but  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation.     How  the  regicide  and  double- 
dyed  traitor,  Fouche,  should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  legitimate  monarch,  we  cannot  at  this  hour  under- 
stand ;   and  the  feelings  of  the  country  soon  convincing  the  king  of 
his  error,  Fouche  was  dismissed  from  office  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, and,  to  his  great  surprise,f  found  himself  in  the  list  of  those 
proscribed  by  the  lai  8ur  l^amnistie of  Janusirj  1816.      Previous  to 
his  dismissal,  however,  he  had,  with  admirable  consistency,  on  the 
one  hand,  countersigned  an  ordonnance  du  Roi^  by  which  some  of 
the  most  culpable  were  ordered  to  be  tried  for  their  lives,  and  others 
banished  from  France  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  himself  given  to 
those  very  individuals  passports,  under  false  names, to  enable  them 

♦  The  retreat  to  Ghent,  like  everything  else  at  that  moment,  was  perplexed  by 
treachery  and  bad  arrangements.  Marmont,  who  commanded  the  army  escorting  the 
king,  discovered  that  in  his  staff  he  had  one  traitor,  but  be  could  not  fix  upon  the 
individual ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  write  his  secret  orders  himself.  His  hand- 
writing is  literally  illegible ;  and  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  who  commanded  the 
rear  guard,  received  despatches  directing  the  tine  of  march  he  was  to  follow,  he  spent 
the  whole  night  in  vain  attempts,  though  assisted  by  his  whole  staff,  to  decipher  the 
name  of  any  one  town  through  which  he  was  to  pass.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  operations  of  the  two  corps  were  not  properly  combined,  and  the  Due  de  Morte- 
mart  and  his  rear  guard  were  taken  prisoners  at  Bethune, 

t  Caruot,  included  in  the  list  banished  by  the  ordonnanet  du  Roiy  whose  political 
guilt  was  certainly  not  greater  than  Fouch^^s,  and  who  was  a  much  more  honest  man, 
applied  to  the  latter,  as  ministre  de  police,  to  know  where  he  was  to  go,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : —  *  Od  veux  tu  que  j^aille,  traStre  ?'  The  answer  was  as  laconic  -—  <  Oil  tu 
Toudras,  imb^cille.' 

to 
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to  escape  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Two  days  after, 
the  rest  of  the  ministry  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Dut 
de  Richelieu,  president  dn  conseil,  the  Due  de  Fehre,  the  Comtet 
de  Vaublanc,  Decazes,&c, — all  thought,  even  including  the  la^ 
to  be  firm  royalists.  Meantime  the  elections  were  concluded, 
for  the  king  had,  immediately  on  his  return,  dissolved  the  eban- 
bers,  regulating  the  number  of  members  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  electors  by  ordonnance.  Early  in  October  the  Chambers  met 
Among  the  deputies  there  was  but  one  feeling,  the  royalists  having 
been  universally  successful  in  the  contests.  Indeed,  so  decided 
was  their  majority,  that  this  chamber  received,  as  it  well  deserved, 
the  name  of  '  La  Chambre  Introuvable.'  The  peers  were  ani- 
mated with  similar  sentiments,  the  king  having,  by  an  ordonnance, 
excluded  from  their  chamber  twenty-nine  who  had  sat  in  Bona- 
parte's chamber  during  the  cent  jours.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
remaining  two  hundred  and  fourteen  were  ancient  royalists,  anxious 
to  support  and  preserve  legitimate  monarchy,  but  not  desirous  of 
abusing  the  power  they  possessed.  During  this  session,  the  Canrs 
PrevStales  were  temporarily  established,  various  laws  passed  to 
repress  internal  sedition,  and  a  bill  to  regulate  the  elections,  agreed 
to  by  the  deputies,  was  rejected  by  the  peers.  These  were  almost 
the  only  measures  of  importance  discussed ;  and  yet  we  have  beard 
this  chambre  introuvable  violently  arraigned  for  their  conduct — 
many  venturing  to  accuse  them  of  a  fixed  design  to  restore  abso- 
lute monarchy.  It  is  true,  that  among  them  were  some  wrong- 
headed  individuals,  who  entertained  very  idle  projects  ;*  but  (he 
vast  majority  were  too  sensible  how  impossible  it  was  to  return  to 
the  former  state  of  affairs,  to  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  so  absurd 
a  plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  conduct  of  the  royalists  in  1815-16 
was  singularly  moderate.  Being  completely  in  possession  of 
power,  supported  by  an  army  of  foreign  troops,  and  having  just 
reason  to  execrate  and  punish  the  treachery  which  had,  in  the 
spring,  again  driven  them  from  their  country,  their  return  was 
marked  by  far  fewer  punishments  than  any  preceding  great 
revolution.  No  more  than  six  individuals  were  executed,  and 
those  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  traitors ;  only  thirty-eight  were 
banished  by  the  king,  and  a  few  more  ancient  regicides,  who  bad 
accepted  the  acte  additionneUe^  by  the  law  of  January,  1816.  The 
rest  were  left  at  perfect  liberty  ;  and  Louis  XVIII,  and  even  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  submitted  to  receive  at  court  the  mur- 
derers of  a  brother  and  a  father.  With  reference  to  property, 
their  conduct  was  not  less  forbearing;  although  the  royalists 
found  their  estates  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who  had,  for  the 
most  part,  obtained  possession  of  them  for  sums  greatly  below 

•  The  chartei^  wat  by  some  called,  <  La  chaUe  merveilleuse.' 

their 
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their  real  value,  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  regain  them, 
even  under  some  equitable  arrangement.  That  these  estates 
would  be,  at  some  time  or  another,  either  wholly  or  partially- 
restored,  was  an  idea  universally  entertained  in  France  during  the 
preceding  thirty  years ;  and  the  purchasers  of  '  biens  nationauXy^ 
therefore,  up  to  the  moment  of  Bonaparte's  overthrow,  always 
gave  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  less  for  such  estates  than  they 
would  have  given,  had  they  been  *  biens  patrimonianx.^  On  the  first 
return  of  Louis,  some  few  private  agreements  were  made,  under 
which  the  old  proprietors  re-entered  into  possession,  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  sums  actually  disbursed ;  and  most  holders  of  biens 
nationaux  would  then  have  been  too  happy  to  assent  to  similar 
terms.  But  the  language  of  the  king,  and  the  conduct  of  the  cham- 
bers, soon  encouraged  them  to  higher  pretensions.  The  value  of 
this  species  of  property  rapidly  increased  ;  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
emigrants  was  finally  rewarded  by  the  nearly  total  loss  of  their 
estates.  We  affirm,  therefore,  that  our  eulogy  on  their  moderation 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts ;  for  never,  on  any  former  occasion 
of  a  similar  nature  —  not  even  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II, — 
did  a  defeated  party  regain  complete  possession  of  power,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  strictest  justice,  would  have  enabled  them 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  past  sufferings,  without,  at  all  events, 
punishing  a  considerable  number  of  their  opponents,  and  reta- 
liating, by  extensive  confiscations,  upon  those  who  had  plundered 
them  before. 

Although,  however,  the  ministry  and  the  chambers  agreed 
perfectly  in  withholding  compensation  for  pecuniary  losses,  they 
differed  occasionally  on  other  questions,  and  a  few  ultra-royalist 
deputies  used  language  certainly  too  violent,  both  during  the 
session,  and,  subsequently,  in  their  respective  departments.  The 
Due  de  Richelieu,  therefore,  guided,  as  was  generally  supposed, 
by  the  advice  of  M.  Decazes,  whose  anti-royalist  views  then  first 
displayed  themselves,  took  the  injudicious  step  of  dissolving  the 
Chambre  introuvable.  He  could  not,  it  is  true,  in  every  instance 
control  it,  but  its  intentions  were  excellent,  its  general  views  pure 
and  moderate.  With  a  little  address,  he  might  almost  always  have 
directed  it  as  he  wished,  but  by  dissolving  it  he  impaired  his  in- 
fluence with  the  royalists,  and  lost  the  golden  opportunity,  which 
never  again  presented  itself  to  him,  of  repealing  certain  demo- 
cratic laws  passed  in  the  revolution,  of  amending  some  defects  in 
the  charter,  and  of  establishing  in  France  a  powerful  and  honour- 
able aristocracy,  without  which  no  monarchy  can  hope  firmly  or 
permanently  to  exist. 

The  elections  which  took  place  in  October,  under  a  new  ordon- 
nance  containing  very  diflferent  provisions  from  the  last,  were  de- 
cidedly 
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cidedly  favourable  to  the  ministry.  Almost  the  first  use  Aej 
made  of  their  majority  was,  to  propose  a  law  on  the  eleetionft,  of 
a  much  less  royalist  tendency  than  the  preceding  plans,  lo  the 
Deputies,  it  was  carried  by  132  to  100  ;  in  the  Peers,  by  95  t« 
77  ;  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  5th  February,  1817. 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  in  the  summer  one-fifth  of  the  deputies 
went  out,  and  were  replaced  by  men  for  the  most  part  friendly  ti 
the  administration.  In  the  following  session,  the  ministers  re- 
jected a  proposition  made  by  M.  Laine  de  la  Ville  PEveqne, 
which  tended  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
emigrants  upon  the  public  debt,  because  this  would  have  giv» 
more  strength  to  the  royalists ;  but  carried  a  law  directed  against 
periodical  publications.  Another  measure,  also,  was  adopted,  re- 
specting the  recruiting  of  the  army, —  than  which  none  could  have 
been  more  contrary  to  good  order,  or  more  fatally  fiavourable  lo 
democratic  principles  ;  it  was  proposed  by  Gouvion  St  Cyr, 
then  ministre  de  la  guerre  —  a  man  notorious  for  his  anti-mo- 
narchical views.  It  is  not  for  those  clauses  which  re-established 
a  species  of  conscription  that  we  condemn  it  so  warmly,  though 
even  on  that  ground  it  must  be  considered  objectionahfe, 
but  for  the  regulations  contained  in  it  respecting  the  promo- 
tion of  officers,  and  the  restrictions  it  imposed  on  the  doe 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  It  enacted,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cadets  from  the  military  academy,  every  one  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  commissioned  officer  must  have  been 
a  non-commissioned  officer  for  two  years,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
must  also  have  served  as  long  in  the  ranks.  It  was  furtbtf 
provided,  in  order  to  prevent  cadets  from  obtaining  a  large 
majority  of  the  vacant  commissions,  that  one-third  of  the  second- 
lieutenancies  in  the  line  must  be  given  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  vacancies  in  the  superior  ranks,  ap 
to  lieutenant-colonels  inclusive,  must  be  filled  up  by  seniority  ;  and 
no  officer  should  be  promoted,  who  had  not  served  four  years  in  his 
existing  rank.  The  evil  tendency  of  these  regulations  must  be 
obvious  at  first  sight.  It  filled  the  corps  of  officers  with  persons, 
already  of  a  certain  age,  and  utterly  unfit,  from  their  education  and 
habits,  to  hold  that  distinction.  The  consequence  was,  that  it 
banished  from  among  them  young  men  of  family,  who  naturally  dis- 
liked associating  on  equal  terms  with  persons  not  in  any  respect 
suited  to  be  their  companions.  In  our  service,  indeed,  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  soldier,  by  gallantry  and  distinguished  con- 
duct,raises  himself  from  the  ranks,and  we  hardly  ever,  if  ever,koew 
an  instance  in  which  such  individuals  were  not  cordially  received 
by  their  brother  officers.  But,  with  us,  these  instances  are  the 
exception  —  in  France,  the  general  rule.     Besides^  the  regard 
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paid  to  seniority  in  so  great  a  majority  of  cases,  together  with  the 
useless  and  absurd  length  of  time  an  ofiBcer  was  compelled  to 
serve  in  each  rank,  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of  driving  from 
the  service  most  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  of  replacingthem, 
in  a  great  measure,  especially  in  the  lower  ranks,  by  men  who, 
from  birth  and  habits,  were,  if  not  democrats,  at  least  very  anti- 
aristocratical  in  their  feelings.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Royal  Guard*  and  the  Household  Troops  were  not  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  this  most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  law,  by 
ivhich  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  inducing  some  fit  men  to 
enter  the  regiments  of  the  line,  by  promise  of  promotion  in  these 
more  favourite  corps,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  any 
officers  of  sound  political  principles,  and  on  whom  the  crown 
could  really  have  depended.  That  these  consequences  were  con- 
templated by  Gouvion  St  Cyr  we  firmly  believe  —  nay,  more,  that 
had  he  thought  he  could  have  carried  a  more  undisguised  attack 
upon  aristocratical  and  royalist  principles,  he  would  have  at- 
tempted it.  It  was  warmly  opposed  in  both  Chambers ;  in  the 
Deputies,  MM.  de  Villele,  de  Corbieres,  de  Labourdonnaye, 
and  de  Bonald,  distinguished  themselves  much,  but  were  defeated 
by  147  to  92 ;  in  the  Peers,  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the 
Due  de  Bellune,  was  rejected  by  two  votes  only,  and  the  bill 
carried  by  96  to  74.  The  fears  of  its  opponents  have  already 
been  abundarUly  verified. 

In  full  accordance  with  the  apprehensions  of  the  royalists,  the 
elections,  in  the  summer  of  1818,  were  very  liberal;  that  party 
obtained  a  larger  proportion  of  the  returns  than  on  any  former 
occasion  :  and  when  the  Chambers  met,  in  December,  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  deputies  were  evidently  in  favour  of  all  its 
views.  In  less  than  ten  days  after,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  finding 
that  his  colleagues  were  inclined  to  carry  those  sentiments  farther 
than  even  he  thought  justifiable,  and  that  they,  and  not  he,  would 
be  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Deputies,  resigned  his  office. 
The  Af arquis  Dessoles,  president  —  Decazes,  ministre  de  Vinte" 
rieur  —  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  ministre  de  la  guerre  —  and  Louis, 
ministre  des  finances  —  were  pretty  strong  ^aran/ees  of  the  course 
the  new  ministry  would  pursue.  Alarmed  at  this  state  of  affairs, 
a  large  majority  of  the  peers  declared  themselves  in  opposition  ; 

•  The  Royal  Guard  was  composed  of  eighteen  French  and  six  Swiss  battalions, 
eiight  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  corps  of  artillery — fool  anil  horse.  The  House- 
hnld  Troops,  of  four  compignita  des gardes  du  corps  —  twelve  hundred  in  all, —  all 
officers;  and  one  compasnie  des  gardes  du  corps  a  pied,  ^  three  hundred  and.  fifty 
men,-— where  the  privates  were  serjennts,  the  non-commissioned  officers  lieutenants, 
and  their  captain  a  lieutenant-general.  In  the  late  melancholy  events,  we  believe 
tbe  whole  of  these  troops  who  were  engaged  behaved  with  undaunted  fidelity.  The 
conduct  of  forot  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  wesy  it  ii  needless  to  say,  widely 
diffi»reot. 

and 
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and  justly  attributing  much  of  the  evil  to  the  improvident  lav  of 
elections,  of  February  5.  1817,  they  warmly  supported  an  address 
to  the  Crown,  moved  by  the  celebrated  Barthelemy,*  prayiogthe 
king  to  propose  some  modification  of  that  law.  Violently  op- 
posed by  the  ministry  and  the  liberals,  he  was,  nevertheless,  soe- 
cessful ;  and,  after  several  divisions,  finally  prevailed,  by  a  majority 
of  98  to  55.  The  proposition  was  transmitted  to  the  Deputies, 
without  whose  assent  it  could  not  be  presented  to  the  king.  The 
same  parties  opposed  and  supported  it,  but  with  a  very  different 
result  —  it  was  rejected  by  150  to  94.  The  fate  of  this  question 
convinced  the  ministers  that  they  could  not  command  a  majority 
in  the  peers.  Decazes,  therefore,  —  for  to  him  the  measure  was 
attributed,  —  persuaded  the  king  to  take  a  strong  step;  strictly 
legal,  indeed,  but  not  for  that  the  less  unconstitutional  — ^  to  create 
sixty-seven  peers  at  once.  The  selection,  too,  of  the  individuals 
for  that  honour  greatly  augmented  the  objections  to  the  measure. 
For  out  of  twenty-nine  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  ordoo- 
nance  of  the  24th  July,  1815,  no  less  than  twenty-four  (all,  we 
believe,  who  survived)  were  in  the  number  of  the  sixty-seven. 
Of  the  remaining  forty-three,  hardly  any  were  of  the  old  nobility ; 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  were  chosen  from  those  who  had 
been  most  distinguished  as  violent  liberals,  or  for  attachment  to 
the  republican  or  imperial  governments. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session^  the  annual  elQctions  of  000- 
fifth  took  place,  and  again  added  most  materially  to  the  strength 
of  the  liberals,  who  carried  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  new  mem* 
bers.  The  ministry  now  found  themselves  in  a  most  crilkal 
situation.  Not  possessing  sufficient  force  in  their  own  ranks  to 
carry  on  the  government,  they  felt  that  they  must  ally  themselves 
with  the  c6t€  gauche  or  the  edit  droit  If  with  the  former,  they 
must  have  submitted  implicitly  to  their  dictation,  and  then,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  well-known  feelings  and  the  almost  publicly-avowed 
sentiments  of  that  party,  a  short  time  would  have  seen  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  constitution,  and  probably  the  deposition  of 
the  reigning  family.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  joined  the  cSU 
droits  they  must  have  begun  by  admitting  that  they  had  been 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  proposition  made  by  Barthelemy,  since 
their  difficulties  arose  from  the  operation  of  that  law  of  elections 
which  they  had  then  defended.  Pasquier,  who  had  then  sup- 
ported the  government,  now  felt  his  error,  and  manfully  admitting 
it,  communicated  his  change  of  opinion  to  the  king,  encouraged, 

•  Barthelemy,  when  one  ol  the  diieclors,  bad  been  unifcirmly  and  honourablj  d»- 
tinguished  for  his  mndeiation.  He  was  more  than  suspected  of  wishing  to  restore  tbe 
king,  and  his  conduct,  subsequent  to  his  return  from  Cayenne,  was  always  in  the 
highest  degree  loyal  aud  estimable. 

as 
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as  it  has  been  supposed,  by  MM.  de  Villele,  de  Corbieres,  and 
Laine.  The  king  admitted  the  justice  of  his  views,  and  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  all  his  ministers  except  those  who  were  read  j  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Among  the  latter  was  Decazes ;  whether 
convinced  that  he  had  erred,  or  preferring  place  to  principle,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  he  not  only  remained  in  office,  but 
was  made  premier.  Dessoles,  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  and  Louis  were 
replaced  by  Pasquier,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  Roy.  These  dis- 
missals, though  sufficient  to  offend  the  liberals,  were  not  enough 
to  content  the  royalists,  who  justly  viewed  with  dislike  the  pro- 
motion of  Decazes.  For  he  was  not  only  well  known  to  have 
advised  the  dissolution  of  la  Chambre  introuvabtey  and  the  creation 
of  the  sixty-seven  peers,  but  his  conduct,  after  he  had  united  the 
offices  of  interior  and  police,  was  more  than  suspected  of  being 
influenced,  if  not  guided,  by  two  eminent  members  of  the  cott 
gauche.  Hence  the  lukewarmness  with  which  this  ministry  was 
supported  by  the  cote  droity  and  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  with  reference  to  the  Chambers.  Whether  in  the 
course  of  time  those  difficulties  might  have  been  removed,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  administration  of  Decazes  was  too  short 
to  allow  a  fair  experiment.  He  was  premier  only  from  the  end 
of  November,  1819,  to  the  end  of  February,  1820.  On  the  13th 
of  that  month,  the  Due  de  Berri  fell  by  the  hand  of  Louvel.  This 
murder  roused  general  indignation  against  the  liberals ;  some  of 
iv^hom  were,  we  believe  unjustly,  supposed  to  have  been  actually 
accomplices,  while  scarcely  any  one  could  venture  to  deny  that 
their  private  and  public  language  had  been  such  as  naturally 
tended  to  arouse  the  fanatic  and  treasonable  feelings  of  the 
wretched  assassin.  This  event,  lamentable  in  every  other  respect, 
was  to  a  certain  extent  fortunate  ;  it  materially  strengthened  the 
royalists,  and  weakened  the  influence  of  their  opponents  ;  —  in 
truth,  we  believe  that  unless  it  had  occurred,  the  royalists  could 
not  have  recovered  their  power,  and  that  their  complete  defeat 
would  have  preceded,  by  a  short  space  of  time  only,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  formal  impeachment  tendered  by 
M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  against  M.  Decazes,  while  it  showed 
the  feelings  of  many,  gave  the  latter  an  excuse  for  retiring  from 
office;  and  he  was  replaced  by  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  extreme  right,  was  more  acceptable 
to  that  party  than  his  immediate  predecessor. 

The  task  of  the  new  ministry  was  by  no  means  easy.  On  the 
one  hand  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  liberals,  on  the  other  not 
very  cordially  supported  by  the  royalists,  they  further  found  them- 
selves embarrassed  with  three  laws,  presented  by  their  predeces- 
sors, but  not  discussed  :  the  first  was,  ^  8ur  la  libertiindividueUe,^ 

VOL.  XLin.  NO.  86.  —  Q.R.  73  .    which 
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which  was  equivalent  to  a  suspension  of  our  Habeas  Ccvpus. 
Nearly  all  the  proposed  amendments  having  been  rejected^  the 
law  was  adopted  in  the  Deputies  by  134  to  115,  and  in  the  Peers 
by  121  to  86.  The  second  law,  *  Stir  les  Joumatut,^  estaUiibed 
a  temporary  censorship,  and  was  passed  in  the  Peers  by  106  to 
104,  and  in  the  Deputies  by  136  to  109.  The  third  law,  by  far 
the  most  important,  on  the  elections,  was  withdrawn  by  the  nev 
ministers,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  A  most  tumultu- 
ous discussion  arose  on  this  prqfet  de  loi^  which  eontinued  for 
several  days,  and  during  which  forty-six  members  delivered  kn^ 
speeches.  The  first  division  gave  a  majority  of  one  to  the  libe* 
rals ;  but  when  an  amendment  of  Camille  Jourdan's  was  put  to 
the  vote,  which  tended  to  render  the  Chamber  more  democratic^ 
and,  therefore,  more  liberal  than  it  then  was,  it  was  rejected  by 
10—133  against  123.  Three  days  after,  the  main  question  was. 
decided ;  namely,  that  in  each  department  there  should  be  two 
descriptions  of  electoral  colleges,  the  one  of  which,  composed  of 
the  wealthier  and  more  aristocratical  portion  of  the  voters,  sbouU, 
in  some  manner  afterwards  to  be  determined,  influence  the  choice 
of  the  members;  the  ayes  were  180  —  noes,  125.  Supported  by 
so  small  a  majority,  the  ministers  thought  it  advisable  ^'^tly  to 
modify  their  former  views,  and  they  therefore  consented  to  an 
amendment,  originally  suggested  by  M.  de  Couvoisier,  the  late 
Garde  des  Sceaux^  and  moved  by  M.  Boin.  At  first,  it  wi^ 
proposed  that  the  great  departemental  college^  composed  of  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  electors,  being  those  who  paid  the 
largest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  should  select  the  deputies  out  of  the 
lists  of  candidates  presented  to  them  by  the  colleges  dParrondisse^ 
ment.  These  latter,  comprising  all  the  electors  not  forming  part 
of  the  great  college,  were  each  to  name  as  many  candidates  as 
the  departments  bad  deputies  to  return.  It  was  evident  that, 
were  this  plan  adopted,  the  royalists,  who  would  form  the  vast 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  great  colleges,  had  only  to  secure 
a  bare  majority  in  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  and  they  then 
could  return  for  the  department  deputies  entirely  of  their  party. 
They  could  hardly  be  defeated,  as  by  a  little  management  one 
arrondissement  could  always  have  been  so  limited  in  a  depart- 
ment as  to  include  within  its  bounds  a  certain  majority  of  royal- 
ists. The  amendment  of  M.  Boin  took  away  this  double  choice, 
but  allowed  the  electors  of  the  great  colleges  to  name  directly 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  deputies ;  and  gave  them,  abo, 
concurrent  votes  with  the  other  electors  in  the  small  colleges,  at 
the  election  of  the  other  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  who  made 
up  the  actual  number  of  the  Chamber.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  185  to  66,  and  the  law  passed  by  a  majority  of  154  to 
95,  and  in  the  Peers  by  141  to  56.  It 
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It  was  evident  that,  whether  the  oridnal  proposition  of  the 
ministers,  or  the  amendment  were  carried,  the  power  of  the  libe- 
rals would  be  greatly  diminished.  Accordingly,  they  endeavoured, 
by  every  means  in  their  hands,  to  resist  the  law  ;  and  finding  that 
the  two  parties  were  very  equally  balanced  in  the  Chambers,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  intimidation.  The  old 
scenes  of  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution  were,  there- 
fore, acted  over  again.  The  public  tribunes  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  were  filled  with  men  carefully  selected  for  their  known 
revolutionary  principles,  and  regicides  and  avowed  republicans 
professedly  at  their  head.  The  notorious  Garat,  and  Boulay  de 
la  Meurthe,  were  always  to  be  found  among  them;  and  the 
avenues  to  the  Chamber  were  beset  with  a  kindred  mob.  When, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  the  small  but  decisive  majority  of  five  over- 
threw the  hopes  of  the  liberals,  this  mob  proceeded  from  words  to 
actions,  and  frequent  and  violent  riots  ensued.  That  these  were 
actually  organized  and  directed  by  Foy,  B.  Constant,  Mechin, 
Chauvelin,  Corcelles,  C.  Jourdan,  Lafitte,  Manuel^,  and  others, 
the  chiefs  of  that  party,  we  will  not  positively  affirm,  for  we  are 
not  able  to  bring  forward  legal  proofs  of  such  a  statement.  But 
when  we  know  that  several  of  those  individuals  mingled  them- 
selves with  the  most  audacious  of  the  rioters  *—  that  they,  without 
being  able  to  assign  for  it  any  satisfactory  reason,  were  always 
found  in  those  streets,  however  distant  from  their  own  homes,  in 
which  the  disturbances  were  the  greatest :  and,  though  received 
with  acclamations  by  those  violators  of  the  public  peace,  never  in 
any  one  instance  endeavoured,  even  by  advice,  to  repress  their 
outrages,  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  they  were  cognizant  of 
the  intentions  of  the  mob,  and  approved  of  their  acts.  In  more 
than  one  instance,  indeed,  they  actually  avowed  such  views.  M« 
Lafitte,  on  one  occasion,  on  the  very  steps  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  publicly  applauded  their  conduct ;  and  in  the  Chamber, 
not  only  did  he  and  his  brother  liberals  defend  the  rioters,  and 
justify  their  proceedings,  but  M.  Manuel  dared  to  call  the  troops 
assassins,  while,  in  fact,  they  had  discharged  their  duty  with  the 
most  extraordinary  forbearance  and  moderation.  The  mobs,  be- 
sides, were  composed  of  persons  who  were  clearly  paid  for  their 
day's  work,  and  led  on  by  individuals  evidently  in  higher  situa- 
tions in  life ;  just  as,  on  the  occasion  of  the  iete  given  in  the 
course  of  last  spring  by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  editors  of  the 
Pandore  and  Corsair  were  the  avowed  ringleaders  of  the  rioters. 
Are  we  unjust,  then,  when  we  express  our  firm  conviction  that  the 

*  The  unfair  operation  of  the  law  of  elections  was  clearly  proTed  in  the  case  of 
tbis  member.    This  violent  democrat  and  anti-Bouibonist  was  deputy  for  La  Vend^. 

liberab 
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liberals  excited  these  disturbances,  in  order  to  maintain  their  po- 
litical  influence  ? 

The  ensuing  elections,  including  those  of  the  great  colleges, 
were,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  highly  favourable  to  the  roj- 
alists,  and  particularly  to  the  extreme  right.  The  Due  de  Hiefaie- 
lieu,  conscious  of  the  growing  strength  of  that  party,  was  anxious 
to  form  a  closer  alliance  with  them ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to 
MM.  de  Villele,  de  Corbieres,  and  Laine,  to  accept  office  under 
him.  They  acceded,  and  the  result  was,  triumphant  majorities 
for  the  government.  On  one  occasion,  the  extreme  right  carried 
an  amendment  in  opposition  to  them  ;  on  all  others,  they  appa- 
rently acted  together  with  great  cordiality,  till  near  the  close  of  the 
session.  Yet,  to  those  who  looked  accurately  at  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  what  was 
concealed  generally  from  the  public,  it  was  evident  that  M.  de 
Villele  and  his  friends  were  not  on  satisfactory  terms  with  the  rest 
of  the  government.  At  the  end  of  July  1821,  his  departure  to 
the  country,  and  the  subsequent  resignation  of  himself,  M.  de 
Corbieres,  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  left  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  annual  elections  of  one-fifth,  in  October,  increased  the 
number  of  the  extreme  right ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
bers, in  November,  a  temporary  coalition  between  them  and  the 
left,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  ministry,  left  the  latter  in 
a  minority,  on  the  Address,  of  88  against  166.  After  two  or 
three  violent  debates,  the  fate  of  the  ministry  was  sealed ;  and  the 
left  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  finding  that  their  union  with  the 
extreme  right  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
that  party,  instead  of  in  those  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  bis 
more  moderate  friends.  The  announcement  of  M.  de  ViU^e  as 
premier,  and  of  MM.  de  Corbieres,  de  Peyronnet,  le  Marechal 
de  Bellune,  de  Montmorency*,  and  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  as  his 
colleagues,  proved  to  the  royalists  the  ascendancy  of  their  cause  ; 
at  the  same  time,  there  were  among  these  no  names  which  could 
reasonably  be  offensive  to  the  right  centre. 

During  the  long  and  often  stormy  session  which  closed  on  the 
1st  May,  1822,  events  of  considerable  importance  occurred  in 
France.  Various  conspiracies  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  December,  1821,  an  attempt  Wjas  made  to  seize 
Saumur  ;  in  January,  1822,  a  similar  attack,  equally  unsuccess- 
ful, took  place  at  Belfort ;  others  at  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Brest, 
and  Nantes ;  blit  in  February,  the  most  important  occurred  again 
at  Saumur,  where  General  Berton,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body, 

*  M.  de  Montmorency  bad  in  early  life  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  French 
reTolution. 

for 
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for  a  few  hours  actually  defied  the  authorities.  His  force  was, 
however,  soon  dispersed,  and  his  retreat  being  at  length  dis- 
covered, he  was  taken  and  executed.  In  all  these  insurrectionary 
movements,  the  apparent  authors  and  prominent  agents  were, 
almost  without  exception,  officers  of  inferior  rank  —  mostly  on 
half-pay  —  and  students  of  law  and  medicine  :  and  though  the 
existence  of  an  organized  society,  bound,  like  the  Carbonari,  by 
secret  oaths,  was  satisfactorily  proved,  it  did  not  appear  that  it 
embraced  any  very  large  number  of  persons,  or  almost  any  indi- 
viduals of  importance.  These  latter  facts  came  out  on  the  trial 
of  the  conspirators  of  La  Rochelle  —  the  last  event  of  this  nature 
which  occurred,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  and  abortive  at- 
tempt, in  July,  near  Colmar. 

The  accused,  in  all  these  cases,  were  tried  by  the  regular  tribu- 
nals :  convictions  followed  in  almost  every  instance,  but  compara- 
tively few  executions  took  place.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, however,  some  of  the  prisoners  named  B.  Constant, 
Lafitte,  Foy,  and  Lafayette  as  having  been  accessary  to  the 
designs  of  Berton ;  and  as  this  charge  was  insisted  on  by  one 
king's  evidence,  who  had  given  most  important  information,  the 
procureur-general,  M.  Mangin  (prefet  de  police  at  Paris  under 
M.  de  Polignac),  embodied  it,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
in  the  acte  d^accusation^  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  parties 
implicated.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  great  body  of 
the  liberals  who  adopted  the  sentiments,  would  have  supported  the 
criminal  enterprises,  or  even  were  cognizant  of  the  plans,  of  these 
wretched  traitors ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  many  of 
the  conspiracies  broke  out  immediately  after  the  apparently  un- 
necessary visits  of  certain  liberal  deputies  to  those  very  parts  of 
France,  (to  which,  moreover,  these  gentlemen  were  perfect 
strangers  ;)  and  that  the  mysterious  predictions,  which  they  fulmi- 
nated from  the  tribune,  were- often  realised  by  some  new  explo- 
sion. Most  undeniably,  the  avowed  chiefs  of  the  conspirators 
were  frequently  the  personal  or  political  friends  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party,  and  uniformly  asserted  or  intimated  that,  from  the  c6t6 
gauche^  they  were  certain  of  support ! 

The  debates  during  the  ensuing  session  were  little  interesting 
or  important.  The  strength  of  the  royalists  was  manifested  on  an 
occasion  when  the  liberals  were  desirous  of  bringing  before  the 
chamber  M.  Mangin,  as  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, by  introducing  the  names  of  deputies  in  the  acted?  accusation  f 
at  Poitiers.  He  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only 
discharged  his  duty  ;  and  on  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for 
him,  226  —  against  him,  127.  In  November,  the  elections  took 
place.     Eighty-four  members  vacated  their  seats,  among  whom 
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the  liberals  reckoned  four  belonging  to  the  great  colleges,  and 
thirty-nine  of  the  small ;  the  royalists,  twenty-nine  of  the  first, 
and  twelve  of  the  latter.  The  result  of  the  re-elections  was, 
seven  liberals,  forty-seven  right  centre,  and  thirty  extreme  right; 
being  the  most  complete  defeat  the  liberals  had  till  then  ever 
received. 

The  close  of  the  year  teemed  with  military  movements,  and  the 
cordon  sanitaire  having  been  turned  into  an  army  of  observation, 
the  intentions  of  the  French  government  became  very  apparent. 
Supported  as  they  were,  on  the  question  of  war  with  Spain,  by 
immense  majorities  in  both  houses,  which  met  on  the  28th  January, 
an  army,  under  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  invaded  that  country.  Our 
readers  are  weU  aware  of  the  result.  The  contest  served  only  to 
display  the  extraordinary  folly,  imbecility,  and  cowardice  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  liberals,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  la 
Catalonia.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  France,  two  points 
for  discussion  arise  —  the  policy  and  the  justice  of  her  proceedings. 
As  to  the  first,  we  never  entertained  a  doubt  —  the  movement 
served  to  discourage  her  own  liberals,  and  to  improve  the  senti- 
ments of  the  army  towards  the  Bourbons.  Those  who  visited 
France  at  that  time,  or  soon  after,  can  well  remember  bow  much 
the  army  seemed  gratified  with  the  war,  and  of  what  vast  import- 
ance it  was  universally  felt  to  be,  that  a  Bourbon  prince  should 
once  more  have  led  Frenchmen  to  victory,  easy  as  that  victory 
was.  The  justice  of  the  measure  depends  entirely  upon  bow&^ 
the  conduct  of  Spain  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and 
how  far  the  former  had  encouraged  sedition  in  the  latter,  or  in- 
terfered with  her  internal  arrangements.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  strictly  to  prove  either  of  these  two  points,  but  our  de- 
cided conviction  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment in  Spain,  like  that  of  the  Cortes,  was  pregnant  with  danger 
to  France,  and  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  party  showed  an 
anxious  desire  to  revive  in  France  republican  feelings,  and  to 
overthrow  the  reigning  dynasty.  Nor  can  we  have  a  stronger  proof 
than  the  encouragement  given  to  those  traitors  who  had  escaped 
from  justice  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who  were  allowed  to 
organize  a  corps,  in  Spanish  pay,  under  the  tricolor  flag,  which 
they  ostentatiously  paraded  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa,  in  view 
of  the  French  army. 

The  intemperance  usually  displayed  in  the  Chambers  was  more 
than  equalled  in  the  following  session.  Manuel,  violent  as  he 
commonly  was,  had  hitherto  kept  sufficiently  within  bounds  to 
avoid  any  decided  punishment.  But  on  one  occasion,  he  applied 
terms  to  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  undeniably  trea- 
sonable, and  his  expulsion  was  the  consequence.    Soon   after, 
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M.  de  Villele,  availing  himself  of  the  popularity  acquired  by  the 
Spanish  war,  appealed  to  the  people  at  a  general  election.     The 
dissolution  took  place  in  the  end  of  December,  just  previous  ta 
which,  he  took  another  important  step,  of  much  more  dubious 
policy,  —  the  creation  of  twenty-seven  peers  at  one  time.     It  is 
true,  the  example  had  been  set  by  M.  Decazes,  whose  nomina* 
tions  had  been  productive  of  great  embarrassment  to  his  succes- 
sors ;  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  whether  M.  de  Villele  did  not 
ultimately  lose  much  more  than  he  gained  by  following  that  pre- 
cedent.    The  twenty-seven  peers  he  named  were,  indeed,  most- 
ly unobjectionable,  but  the  Upper  Chamber  was  sure  to  become 
at  length  unmanageable,  under  the  repetitions  of  similar  conduct. 
The  early  months  of  1824  were  occupied  with  the  general 
election,  and  the  popularity  of  the  government  and  power  of  the 
royalists  were  aided  by  means,  which,  in  England,  no  one  would 
dare  to  call  constitutional :  for  not  only  was  the  influence  of  minis- 
ters very  openly  exerted,  but  it  was  asserted,  and  in  some  cases 
with  truth  we  believe,  that  persons  entitled  to  vote  were  kept  ofif 
the  lists  by  the  prefects,  if  their  intentions  were  known  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  Cabinet  —  and  vice  versA.     The  result,  how- 
ever, was,  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  liberals.     Their  numbers 
were  so  much  reduced,  that  they  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  La 
factum  des  SdxCy  in  allusion  to  the  sixteen  chiefs  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  governed  the  different  districts  of  Paris  in  the  time  of 
the  Fronde.     Indeed,  they  deserved  that  appellation,  for  they 
could  hardly  muster  more  in  numbers,  and  they  professed  very 
similar  principles.     It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  such  a 
Chamber,  M.  de  Villele  could  meet  with  little  real  opposition^ 
and  we  consider  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  his  adminis- 
tration, that,  instead  of  forthwith  availing  himself  of  his  power  to 
carry  those  laws  which  he  knew  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  France,  he  preferred  postponing  them  to  another  year.     One 
measure  of  importance,  however,  was  introduced  and  carried  — 
the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Chamber  to  seven  years,  and  its 
renewal  in  totality,  instead  of  by  fifths.     The  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt   was   soon  after  proposed.     In  the 
Deputies,  it  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  liberals,  and  many  of  the 
nltra-royalists,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.     In 
the  Peers,  an  amendment  of  Comte  Roy  having  been  rejected  by 
114  to  112,  the  next  day  ministers  in  their  turn  were  defeated, 
and  the  law  thrown  out  by  120  to  105.     M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
who  had  in  this  instance  violently  opposed  his  colleagues,  was  im- 
mediately dismissed  from  oflBce  ;  and  the  day  the  chambers  were 
prorogued  a  new  organization  of  the  ministry  was  declared,  it  still 
preserving  its  strong  royalist  character. 

On 
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On  the  14th  September,  Louis  XVIII  died,  after  a  life  of 
great  vicissitudes,  and  a  reign  nominally  of  considerable  length, 
but  in  fact  only  of  ten  years.  In  youth,  he  was  much  inclined  to 
support  the  first  promoters  of  the  French  revolution  ;  and  at  die 
meeting  of  the  States  General,  the  bureau  presided  over  by  him, 
then  Monsieur,  was  the  only  one  in  which  those  principles  were 
allowed  to  prevail.  A  short  time  proved  to  him  how  incompatible 
were  royalty  and  revolutionary  doctrines  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  his 
more  consistent  brother,  the  Corate  d'Artois,  since  Charles  X, 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  His  great  deficiency  was  want  of 
firmness  and  political  courage  ;  he  was  easily  alarmed  by  what  was 
apparently  the  popular  cry,  and  anxious  to  adopt,  not  what  was 
ultimately  most  advisable  for  the  interests  of  France,  but  what 
might  most  tend  to  please  at  the  moment.  Neither  could  be 
endure  a  firm  and  decided  ministry ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  in 
consonance  with  such  sentiments,  a  change  of  ministry  always 
occurred  as  soon  as  his  servants  boldly  pursued  the  course  they  had 
chalked  out  for  themselves.  In  consequence  of  acting  upon  this 
^jm  de  bascule^  the  Chambre  introuvable  was  dissolved,  and  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  replaced  by  the  Marquis  Dessoles.  He,  in  his 
turn,  was  dismissed,  to  make  room  for  M.  Decazes,  succeeded  by 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  again.  Then  MM.  de  Villele  and  de  Cor- 
bieres  were  introduced  into  the  ministry,  removed,  and  replaced. 
If  we  examine  accurately  into  the  events  preceding  each  of  these 
changes,  we  shall  find,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  the  ejected 
ministry  were  beginning  to  manifest  their  desire  to  pursue  some 
decided  plan,  either  royalist  or  liberal.  The  king,  determined  to 
give  a  triumph  to  neither  party^  thought  he  could  please  all  by 
preventing  such  conduct.  The  consequence  of  such  a  course  was, 
that  confidence  was  shaken,  liberalism  encouraged,  and  the  seeds 
sown  of  the  events  which  have  since  occurred. 

The  accession  of  Charles  X  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
royalist  party.  He  had  always  shown  himself,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  firm  and  decided  in  his  political 
principles  and  conduct,  and  his  friends,  therefore,  could  rely  on  his 
support.  The  opening,  also,  of  the  Chambers,  in  December  18^, 
seemed  to  authorise  the  expectations  that  a  royalist  ministry  and  a 
resolute  king  would  be  supported  by  decisive  majorities ;  andooe 
of  the  first  propositions  submitted  to  the  chambers,  was  a  measure, 
in  some  slight  degree  indemnifying  the  emigrants  for  the  loss  of 
their  property.  Thirty  millions  of  rentes  in  the  3  per  cents  were 
assigned  for  this  purpose,  representing  at  75,  then  about  the  price 
of  that  stock,  a  capital  of  nearly  30,000,000i  —  a  sum  much  below 
what  were  the  real  claims  of  that  class  —  yet  the  liberals  objected  to 
the  plan,  as  being  anti-revolutionary.  A  commission  was  appointed 
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to  receive  and  decide  on  each  claim,  of  which  the  Due  de  Tarente 
(Macdonald)  was  president — a  distinction  which  that  honourable 
soldier  well  deserved,  for  he  had,  several  years  before,  urged  a 
similar  proposition.  The  law  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  passed  the  peers  this  year,  though  not  without 
difficulty  and  violent  discussions,  in  which  Pasquier  and  Chateau- 
briand distinguished  themselves. 

The  ensuing  year,  M.  de  Villele  brought  forward  a  plan,  which 
he  had  most  unwisely  postponed  till  then,  respecting  the  division 
of  property  by  will,  the  law  on  which  subject  he  was  desirous  to 
place  on  a  better  footing.  His  proposition  went  only  to  give  to 
the  eldest  son,  when  the  father  died  intestate,  that  portion,  of 
which,  by  the  existing  law,  the  parent  might  dispose  ;  and  to 
enable  a  legatee  to  entail  the  property  upon  the  child  of  his  child. 
The  latter  clause  was  adopted  ;  the  first,  though  agreed  to  by  the 
deputies,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  ninety-four  in  the  peers.  This  failure  may,  in  great  measure, 
be  attributed  to  the  dissension  between  Villele  and  the  ultra- 
royalists,  which  we  will  discuss  when  we  come  to  the  moment  of 
bis  fall.  The  recognition  of  Haiti,  upon  payment  of  an  indemnity, 
and  violent  discussions  respecting  the  Jesuits,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  Abbe  de  la 
Mennais,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Compte  de  Montlosier,  on  the 
other,  were  equally  absurd  and  intemperate.  The  courts  of  law 
were  invoked,  but  their  decisions  were  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

The  session  of  1827  opened  under  unpleasant  auspices.  Though 
secure  of  a  majority  in  the  deputies,  the  ministers  could  not  be 
confident  of  similar  success  in  the  peers.  The  result  of  the  debates 
proved  these  fears  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  a  law,  snr  la  police  de 
lavressCf  which  would  have  imposed  very  effective  restrictions  not 
only  on  the  licentiousness,  but,  perhaps,  upon  the  fair  liberty,  of 
the  press,  after  having  been  carried  in  the  deputies  by  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  was  so  ill 
received  in  the  peers,  that  the  ministers  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
withdraw  it,  in  order  to  avoid  a  total  defeat.  The  measure  had 
been  very  unpopular  in  Paris,  and  its  fate  was  hailed  with  violent 
acclamations.  Compulsory  illuminations  followed,  and  riots, 
which  were  not  repressed  without  bloodshed.  The  National 
Guard,  who,  as  citizens,  had  taken  part  in  these  disturbances, 
availed  themselves  of  their  being  assembled  for  a  review,  to  testify 
their  feelings,  not  only  by  cries,  indiscreet  and  even  seditious,  but 
by  resisting  the  capture  of  a  soldier,  ordered  into  arrest  by  the 
Due  de  Beggio,  who  commanded.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ebul- 
lition, as  the  regiments  marched  back  from  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
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several  halted  under  the  windows  of  the  ministers,  whom  they 
assailed  with  most  violent  language.  M.  de  Villfele  saw  the 
danger  of  permitting  troops  to  act  as  deliberative  bodies  ;  and  the 
following  morning  an  ordonnanee  appeared,  by  which  the  whole 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  forty  thousand  strong,  were  disbajided; 
a  measure  at  once  salutary  as  an  example  and  useful  in  itself; 
for,  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,  the  National  Gaard  had 
ventured  to  reason  on  orders  they  had  received  as  soldiers,  and 
declined  to  execute  the  military  commands  of  their  superior 
officers. 

M.  de  Villele  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that,  however 
advisable  this  step  may  have  been,  it  tended  much  to  increase  his 
unpopularity.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  he  took  the  bold  and 
decisive  measure  of  dissolving  the  Chambers.  Various  reasons 
induced  him  to  come  to  this  determination.  By  the  new  law 
of  elections,  the  existing  chamber,  elected  but  for  five  years, 
had  prolonged  its  own  existence  to  seven ;  and  many  deputies 
had  intimated  their  determination  not  to  sit  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  for  which  their  constituents  had  imagined  they  had 
chosen  them.  This  would  have  occasioned  numerous  vacancies ; 
and  it  was  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  elections,  in  consequence  of  this  determinaticHi, 
might,  in  addition  to  the  other  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
render  the  ministers  still  more  unpopular  than  they  actually 
were.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to  augment  the  number  oS 
peers,  in  order  that  the  royalists  might  recover  the  majority  which 
they  had  lost,  through  the  promotion  of  1819,  by  M.  Decazes. 
In  the  new  creation,  seventy-six  were  ultimately  included ;  many 
of  the  leading  deputies  were  necessarily  selected,  and  thus  other 
vacancies  would  have  been  occasioned.  M.  de  Villele  trusted, 
also,  that,  by  taking  his  opponents  by  surprise,  while  his  own 
plans  were  all  formed,  he  could  prevent  the  possibility  of  de- 
feat. Accordingly,  on  the  6th  November,  the  Chambers  were 
dissolved,  and  the  censorship  expired  the  same  day.  The  col- 
leges d'arrondissement  were  to  meet  on  the  17th,  and  de  departe- 
ment  on  the  24th  ;  thus  allowing  but  eleven  days  to  organize 
any  opposition.  He  was,  however,  utterly  mistaken  in  his  expec- 
tations. An  union  was  formed  between  the  liberals  and  a  large 
body  of  royalists,  both  ultra  and  moderate,  and  the  candidates, 
selected  by  the  combined  parties,  were  everywhere  supported 
with  their  whole  strength  :  all  the  arrangements  were  made  in 
Paris,  and  implicit  obedience  was  paid  to  the  mandates  of  the 
comite-directeur  which  sat  there.  The  result  was  the  general 
defeat  of  the  ministerial  candidates :  out  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty -two  eligible  presidents  of  colleges,  who  are  always  consi- 
dered 
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dered  as  the  government  candidates,  but  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
were  elected  ;  and  the  liberals,  who  numbered  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  in  the  last  chamber,  had  almost  a  majority  in  the  present, 
exclusive  of  the  new  auxiliaries. 

This  result  was  to  be  expected,  when  the  extraordinary  coalition 
we  have  mentioned  occurred.  That  the  liberals  should  be  hos- 
tile to  M .  de  Villele  was  natural ;  but  it  did  seem  singular  that 
he  should  meet  with  such  bitter  opponents  among  those  Who  had 
once  been  his  firmest  friends.  To  explain  this,  we  jnust  recur  to 
one  or  two  events  in  his  administration.  In  the  first  place,  he 
offended  many  of  the  ultra-royalists  by  not  choosing  to  carry  into 
execution  the  violent  measures  they  urged ;  but  what,  above  all, 
lost  him  the  support  of  many,  as  well  of  the  moderate  as  of  the 
ultras,  was  his  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Our  readers  will  reccollect  that,  when  first  pro- 
posed, it  was  rejected  in  the  peers  principally  by  a  royalist  oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  main  cause  was,  the  great  advantage  which 
Bothschild,  who  was  to  have  had  the  loan,  was  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction  ;  — it  was  stated  at  35,000,000 
francs.  The  following  year,  M.  de  VillHe  had  recourse  to  the 
liberals  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  measure ;  and  the  royalists 
were  so  much  offended,  both  at  his  success  and  at  his  conduct 
in  thus  relying  upon  his  former  opponents,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  mark  their  indignation.  Add  to  this,  the  removal  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  -^  the  creation  of  seventy-six  peers,  which  disgusted 
those  previously  invested  with  that  rank,  as  diminishing  the 
dignity  of  their  order,  and  a  crowd  of  aspirants  who  conceived 
themselves  to  have  quite  as  good  claims  to  it  as  their  more 
fortunate  competitors —  the  supposed  support  given  to  the  Jesuits, 

—  besides  many  other  minor  ^points  —  and  we  think  our  readers 
need  not  be  surprised  that  a  strong  royalist  opposition  was  formed. 
Of  itself,  indeed,  it  was  not  suflBcient  to  effect  much  ;  but,  when 
united  with  the  liberals,  the  two  parties  had  almost  overwhelming 
power.  We,  in  truth,  are  only  astonished  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  ministry  were  not  more  universally  defeated  in 
the  elections. 

M.  de  Villele,  thinking  that  he  had  no  chance  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  resolved  not  to  encounter  the  storm,  and  on  the  6th 
Jan.  1828,  he  and  most  of  his  colleagues  resigned.     The  leaders 

—  himself,  MM.  de  Corbieres  and  de  Peyronnet  —  were  created 
peers,  and  their  places  in  the  cabinet  supplied  by  MM.  Roy,  de 
Portalis,  de  la  Ferronays,  de  Martignac,  and  de  Caux.  These 
were  almost  all  taken  from  the  centre,  or  extreme  right,  and  most 
of  them  had  been  supporters  of  M.  de  Villele.  Previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  session,  various  meetings  of  the  deputies  took 
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place  :  one,  the  most  numerous,  composed  entirely  of  Uberals,  in 
the  Rue  Grange  Bateliere,  consisted  of  from  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  another,  *  La  Societe  Piet,'  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  individual  at  whose  house  it  met,  was  minb- 
terial,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  number  ;  M.  de  la  Boor- 
donnaye  was  leader  of  a  third  ;  and  a  fourth  w^as  *  La  Socittc 
Agier,'  termed  by  the  Villelists  *  La  defection,'  which  included 
those  who  followed  the  fate  of  M •  de  Chateaubriand  —  they  did 
not  exceed  thirty.  It  was  with  parties  so  various,  and  so  littk 
agreeing  with  each  other,  that  the  new  ministers  were  to  engage, 
and  the  first  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  choice  of  the  president. 
Five  candidates  were  to  be  named  by  the  Chamber,  of  whom  the 
king  was  to  select  one  ;  but  no  candidate  could  be  chosen  with- 
out a  majority  of  one  more  than  a  half  of  the  members  voting. 
On  the  first  day,  no  one  had  the  requisite  majority ;  but  M.  & 
la  Bourdonnaye  failed  only  by  a  very  few  votes.  The  scrutiny 
was  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  and  the  intervening  night 
was  spent  in  negotiations  between  different  parties.  At  last 
a  coahtion  was  formed  between  ^  La  Society  Agier'  and  ^  La 
Societe  Bue  Grange  Bateliere;'  and  the  result  the  followiag 
day  was,  that  MM.  Delalot  and  Hyde  de  Neuville,  two  altra- 
royalists,  and  Royer  Collard,  Gautier,  and  C.  Perrier  —  three 
liberals  —  were  elected  candidates  —  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  and 
the  government  candidate  being  in  a  considerable  minority.  Of 
these  the  king  chose  M.  Royer  Collard :  thus  plainly  showing  his 
feelings  as  to  the  conduct  of  ^  La  defection.'  The  address  was 
then  discussed,  which  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Delalot.  There 
was  little  in  it  offensive  to  the  existing,  but  much  that  was  hostile 
to  the  preceding,  ministry  —  especially  the  words '  systeme  deplor- 
able,' as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Yillele.  This  expresston, 
of  course,  was  violently  opposed  by  his  friends  —  particularly  by 
M.  de  Montbel,  since  ministre  des  finances — and  on  a  division, 
those  words  were  retained,  by  a  majority  only  of  187  to  173  ;  thus 
proving  the  great  remaining  strength  of  M.  de  Yillele's  party  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.*  The  government  took  little  or  no  share  in 
the  debate,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  incur  the  enmity  of  either  of 
the  two  parties  by  whom  this  expression  was  supported  or  resisted. 
The  vacancies  occasioned  by  double  returns  were  now  to  be 
filled  up,  and  the  new  members  were,  almost  without  exception, 
liberals  :  which  gave  that  party  so  great  an  advantage,  that  many 

♦  Many  persons  are  convinced  that,  had  M.  de  Villfele  not  shrunk  from  the  contest, 
he  might  have  maintained  his  ground.  Certainly  this  division  io  favour  of  an  ex- 
minister  would  appear  to  support  that  opinion,  and  his  talents,  presence,  and  official 
power,  would  have  had  additional  weight.  But  all  the  elections  on  yacancies,  occm- 
fioned  by  double  returns,  would  have  been  against  him— and  so  was  the  poiNilar 
feeling.  '^•^ 

objectionable 
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objectionable  questions  were  carried.     Flushed  with  success,  they 
ventured  upon  an  impeachment  of  the  late  ministry.     M.  de  Pom- 
pieres,  after  having  repeatedly  threatened  it,  at  last  brought  it  for- 
ward, but  in  a  manner  which  showed  utter  ignorance  of  what  we 
should  call  constitutional  proceedings ;  for,  among  his  articles, 
there  was  one  imputing  to  M.  de  Villele  high  treason  against  the 
people^  for   having  misrepresented  their  feelings  to  the  king,  a 
charge  in  its  very  nature  absurd.     M.  de  Montbel  seconded  the 
proposition  of  M.  Labbey  de  Pompieres,  to  refer  the  question  to 
a   committee,  stating,  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Villele,  that  a  full 
investigation   was  all  he  desired.     A    committee  of  nine    was 
appointed,  who,  after  a  long  interval,  presented  a  report,  in  which 
they  stated  the  thirteen  alleged  charges.     Of  these,  the  principal 
were :  —  the  war  with  Spain ;    the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Guard;    the   support  given  to  the  Jesuits  and  Trappists;    the 
creation  of  the  seventy-six  peers ;  and  the  management  of  the 
elections.      On    the  four  most  important  points  they  acquitted 
him ;  on  the  others,  by  a  majority  of  one,  they  said  there  was 
ground   for  inquiry,  but,  by  a  similar  majority,  they    doubted 
whether   there    was  cause  for  blame.      M.   de  Montbel  urged 
upon  the  Chambers  the  justice   of  coming  to  some  immediate 
decision  ;  but  the  liberals,  like  £nglish  whigs,  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing made  France  ring  for  months  with  charges  which  they  knew 
to  be  untenable,  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  question  till 
after  the  discussion  of  the  budget,  when  they  expected  that  the 
Chamber,  as  actually  did  happen,  would  not  be  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  deliberate.     Thus  ended  the  threatened  impeachment ; 
which  cast  disgrace  only  upon  those  who  shrank  from  the  investi- 
gation they  had  proposed. 

The  session  of  1829  opened  nearly*  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  1828.  Again  M.  Royer  CoUard  was  named  president,  and 
again  the  ministry  found  themselves  unable  to  command  a  majority 
composed  of  their  own  friends.  Their  weakness  too  was  in- 
creased, by  its  being  well  known  that  the  king  did  not  cordially 
support  them.  At  last  they  were  fairly  outvoted,  by  a  union  of 
the  liberals  with  other  parties  ;  notwithstanding  the  various  con- 
cessions they  had  made  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  first  of  those 
bodies.  They  had  vainly  dismissed  obnoxious  prefects —  altered 
the  law  respecting  the  election  lists*  —  and  proposed  several  other 
plans,  all  tending  to  gratify  that  party.  These,  however,  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  or  rather  of  the  weakness  of  their  oppo- 
nents, continued  to  urge  them  to  still  more  dangerous  concessions, 

*  This  was  in  1828.  M.  de  Vill&le,  in  the  peers,  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  much  less  libefftlp  which  was  lost  ovly  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  to  one  bundled  and  forty-nine. 

—  threatening 
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—  threatening  louder  and  louder,  at  every  symptom  of  hesitatioD, 
to  drive  them  from  office.  At  length  the  king,  thinking  thit 
he  should  soon  have  to  fight  the  battle  with  the  liberals  on  less 
advantageous  terms,  determined  to  try  what  might  be  done  wilh 
a  really  royalist  government.  Dismissing  his  former  ministers  gq 
the  8th  August,  he  placed  the  Prince  de  Polignac  at  the  head 
of  a  new  administration,  with  the  portefeuille  of  foreign  aflain. 
His  colleagues  were  MM.  deBourmont,  d'Haussez,  de  MontbeL 
de  Courvoisier,  de  Chabrol,  and  de  la  Bourdonnaje,  and  sood 
after,  on  the  resignation  of  the  last,  the  vacancy  was  supplied  by 
M.  Guernon  de  Ranville. 

The  name  of  Polignac  has  long  been  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  French  history.  Early  in  the  French  revolution,  the 
attachment  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Ducbesse 
Jules  de  Polignac,  drew  down  upon  her  family  the  hatred  of  tbe 
mob.  Always  faithful  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  and  his  brother,  Armand,  now  Due  de  Polignac,  en- 
gaged in  various  pland  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  king.  In- 
volved in  Georges'  conspiracy,  they  were  at  last  detected ;  and 
Bonaparte  having  been,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  spare 
their  lives,  imprisoned  them,  first  at  Yincennes,  and  afterwards 
in  a  madhouse,  whence  they  escaped,  in  1814,  and,  after  a  series 
of  romantic  adventures,  which  we  ourselves  have  heard  tfaem 
relate,  joined  the  allies.  M.  de  Polignac  is  known  to  carry  his 
religious  feelings  to  the  borders  of  bigotry,  and  his  determination 
to  follow  the  line  of  poUtics  he  had  adopted  was  bottomed  on 
the  deep  conviction,  that  a  deviation  from  it  would  be  fatal  to  tbe 
cause  of  Christianity  in  France.  His  intentions  were  good  — 
his  firmness  and  sincerity  undoubted.  M.  de  Bourmont,  ministrt 
de  la  guerre^  had  also  passed  a  singular  and  eventful  life.  He 
and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville  were  among  the  last  of  the  Vendean 
chiefs  who  submitted.  Bonaparte,  aware  of  his  talents,  \vas 
anxious  Xo  obtain  his  services,  and,  on  his  refusal,  kept  him 
for  ^me  time  in  confinement  at  Lisbon.  He  was  released, 
upon  accepting  an  important  command,  and,  wherever  he  was 
employed,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  Ney  was  de- 
spatched to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  usurper,  on  his  return 
from  Elba,  Bourmont  was  his  chef  d^itat  major ^  and  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  the  fidelity  of  his  general  and  the  aruj; 
yet  almost  immediately  afterwards  he  accepted  the  command  of  a 
division  under  Napoleon,  from  whom  again  he  fled  on  the  17th  of 
June,  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  and  joined  the  British  bivouac.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fatal  evidence  which  he  gave  against  Ney,  with 
respect  to  the  transactions  at  Lons-le-SauInier,  had  rendered 
every  liberal  hii  sworn  enemy.    We  must  confess  we  know  not 

how 
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how  to  justify  bis  quitting  the  camp  on  Mont  St  Jean,  unless 
it  be  true,  as  we  know  be  has  asserted  to  some  of  his  friends, 
that  it  was  onlj  on    actual   compulsion  he  had  again  accepted 
military  employment  under  Napoleon.     M.  d'Haussez,  ministre 
de  la  marine^  is  a    Breton  of    good  family.      Always  a  firm 
royalist,  he  also  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Georges. 
The  course  of  years  had,  perhaps,  softened  bis  enthusiasm,  and 
latterly  he  bad   been    closely  connected  with    M.  Decazes,  at 
whose  chateau  he  was  staying  when  his  appointment  was  ten- 
dered to  him.     He  had  been  acting  for  many  years  as  prefect 
in  various  departments,  often  in  most   difficult  situations,  and 
always  with  distinguished  ability  and  firmness.     M .  de  Montbel^ 
at  first  ministre  de  Vinstruction  publique^  then  ministre  de  Vinte- 
Heur^  and  ultimately  ministre desjinances^ytdisihQ  intimate  friend 
of  M.  de  Villele,  whom  he   most  ably  defended  in  1828.     He 
was  mayor  of  Toulouse  in  very  trying  times,  and  his  conduct  in, 
that  office,  and  the  powers  he  displayed  in  the  Chamber,  brought 
him  first  into  notice.  M.  de  Courvoisier,  the  late  garde  des  sceauoo 
was  procureur  geniral  at  Lyons,  where  his  father,  a  man  of  good 
family,  had  been  an  advocate  of  celebrity.     They  both  emigrated, 
fought  in  tbe  army  of  Conde,  and  only  returned  under  favour  of 
the  general  amnesty  at  the  opening  of  this  century.     Uniformly 
moderate  in  his  political  views,  he   habitually  sat  in  the  centra 
gauche^  over  which  he  had  considerable  influence.     M.  de  Cba-. 
brol,  late  ministre  des  finances^  belongs  to  a  family  which  has 
gradually  risen  from  comparative  obscurity,  during  and  since  the 
revolution.     He  has  been  almost  constantly  in  office,  whoever 
might  be  premier,  and  enjoys  tbe  reputation  of  being  a  thorough 
man  of  business.     His  brother  was  prefect  of  the  Seine  (Paris). 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  for  a  short  time  ministre  de  Vintirieur^ 
is  a  Breton.     The  part  he  has  taken  in  all  tbe  discussions  in  the 
Chambers  very  sufficiently  shows  his  political  sentiments.     Vio^ 
lent  in  his  language,  he  is  as  determined  in  his  views  ;  and  the 
Prince  de  PoUgnac  soon  found  it  impossible  to  continue  in  office 
an  individual  who  would  never  yield  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues.     M.  Guernon  de   Ranville,  ministre  de  Vin-- 
sirndion  publiquej  who  came  in  upon  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
retirement  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  was  an  advocate,  not  much 
known,  but  selected,  we  believe,  on  account  of  his  decided  prin- 
ciples, and  his  power  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  a  talent  little 
known  among  the  French.     His  speech,  on  the  opening  of  the 
session,  fully  realised  the  ideas  his  colleagues  had  entertained  of 
his  ability. 

Such  was  the  ministry  of  the  8th  August,  on  its  first  forma- 
tion ;  and  never  was  any  administration  more  violently  or  more 

universally 
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universally  assailed  by  the  press,  or  more  furiously  denounced  as 
utterly  incipable,  and  unworthy  of  support.  There  was  no  flie- 
gal  or  unconstitutional  act  which  they  were  not  charged  widi  in- 
tending to  perform  —  no  threat  against  them  spared  —  no  calamitj 
which  their  appointment  was  to  entail  upon  France  unpredktd. 
It  is,  indeed)  perfectly  true,  that  among  them  were  not  coinprised 
many  tried  statesmen,  or  men  who  had  attained  high  reputatioo; 
but  neither  were  the  members  of  the  cabinet  destitute  of  acknow- 
ledged talent,  or  undistinguished  in  the  career  which  they  had 
pursued.  Its  composition  was  certainly  royalist,  but  shades  d 
opinion  were  not  excluded,  since  M.  de  Chabrol,  who  belonged 
to  the  ministere  Martignac  ;  M.  d'Haussez,  the  friend  of  Decazes ; 
and  M.  de  Courvoisier,  a  leader  of  the  centre  gauchCy  formed 
part  of  it.  What,  then,  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  laoDcli 
forth  such  vehement  denunciations,  before  a  single  step  bad  been 
taken,  in  the  slightest  degree  tending  to  justify  the  assertions  of 
the  liberals  i  And  shall  we  pronounce  it  impossible  that  these 
predictions  have  mainly  occasioned  their  own  fulfilment  ? 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  its  first  step  was,  as  we 
had  expected,  to  select  a  liberal  president.  For  a  hostile  ad- 
dress we  were  equally  prepared,  but  we  admit  we  had  rather 
anticipated  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  carry  the 
budget,  in  preference  to  the  sudden  prorogation  which  ensued ; 
nor  can  we  yet  help  believing  that  they  would  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  supplies  they  required,  had  they  proceeded.  A 
few,  probably,  of  the  small  majority  of  forty,  might  have  been 
persuaded  to  change  sides ;  and  many,  we  are  sure,  would  have 
declined  pushing  matters  to  extremity.  From  personal  com- 
munication with  some,  we  are  able  to  state,  that  they  intended 
only  to  testify  their  disapprobation  of  the  formation  of  the  ministry, 
by  the  vote  they  gave,  but  would  not  have  carried  their  opposition 
further ;  in  other  words,  there  were  certain  firm  loyalists,  who 
thought  the  change  of  the  8th  Aueust,  1829,  too  sudden  and  too 
complete,  preferring  a  more  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  Polignac 
with  the  Martignac  ministries.  These  (as  well  as  some  of  the 
centre  gauche^  though  on  difierent  grounds)  voted  for  the  address, 
but  would  have  supported  the  budget.  As  to  the  conduct  of  M. 
Agier  and  his  party,  commonly  called  la  defectiany  it  appeared, 
and  appears,  to  us  inexplicable,  unless  they  be  ready  to  admit 
that  they  were  guided  by  personal,  and  not  public  motives,  and 
were  determined  to  oppose  till  M.  de  Chateaubriand  should  be 
made  premier,  and  they  themselves  had  all  obtained  office.  Of 
one  fact  only  are  we  certain,  —  that  liberalism  and  royalism  are 
not  more  at  variance,  than  their  language  and  conduct  in  1830 
and  in  1824. 

The 
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The  prorogation  was  of  course  followed  by  a  dissolution.  In 
the  interval,  the  ministry  endeavoured  to  ensure  success,  by 
removing  all  prefects  and  other  officers  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and 
by  impressing,  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  upon  all  persons  employed 
under  the  government,  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  ministerial 
candidates:  in  a  word,  though  adhering  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  they  did  not  scruple  to  repeat,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
manoeuvres  which  carried  a  majority  in  1824. 

At  the  moment  of  the  elections,  a  fresh  change  in  the  admi- 
nistration took  place,  which  certainly  rendered  them  more  un- 
popular. MM.  de  Courvoisier  and  de  Chabrol  resigned,  and 
were  succeeded  by  MM.  de  Chantelauze  and  de  Peyronnet. 
The  first,  the  new  garde  des  sceaux,  was,  indeed,  little  known. 
He  was  president  of  a  conr  royale^  and  only  distinguished  for  his 
very  decided  royalist  views.  But  as  to  the  other,  the  tninistre  de 
Pinterieiir^  though  there  were  few  men  in  France  of  superior 
talent,  and,  perhaps  none  more  disliked  by  the  liberals,  yet  he 
possessed  comparatively  little  authority  with  the  royalist  party. 
He  is  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  bred  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  was 
much  distinguished.  He  had  filled  important  offices,  and  had 
always  shown  great  ability  and  great  firmness. 

We  need  not  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  what  was 
the  result  of  that  election.  The  majority  of  40  was  swelled  to  at 
least  one  hundred,  and  the  only  consolation  was,  that  in  general 
the  liberal  deputies  did  not  seem  to  have  been  chosen  from  among 
the  most  violent  of  their  party.  The  government,  of  course,  per- 
ceived that  their  success  in  the  Chamber  was  hopeless,  and  they 
accordingly  took  that  most  decided  step  which  has  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  Charles  X,  his  son,  and  his  grandson.  By  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter,  the  king  "  fait  les  reglements  et  ordonnances 
necessaires  pour  Pexecution  des  lois  et  la  snrete  de  Petat.^^  The 
ministry  conceived  that,  by  this  article,  the  king  was  authorized 
to  dispense  with  existing  laws.  They,  therefore,  abolished  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  so  regulated 
the  right  of  voting  as  to  render  the  election  of  a  thoroughly 
royalist  Chamber  certain.  We  need  not  say  that  after  such  a  mea- 
sure decided  steps  were  necessary  to  be  taken  —  and  that  to  take 
such  steps  with  success  in  such  a  country  demanded  consummate 
prudence  and  firmness,  and  most  elaborate  preparation.  We 
shall  not,  at  this  moment,  enter  into  any  details  of  what  really  was 
done.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  withhold  the  expression  of 
our  deepest  sorrow  at  these  occurrences.  What  effect  they  may 
ultimately  produce  on  Europe  we  will  not  venture  to  predict,  but 
every  day  strengthens  our  fears,  that  the  seeds  of  a  fresh  war  of 
principle  are  sown. 

VOL.  XLiii.  no.  86.  —  Q.R.  76  A  new 
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A  new  king,  and  a  new  government  {induding  some,  and  optaif 
employing  many,  of  the  leading  Parisian  journalists  ! )  have  beei 
the  first  results  of  this  revolution.  In  the  authors  of  these  changn 
we  have  little  confidence,  either  from  their  past  history  er 
their  almost  avowed  intentions.  They  have  been,  in  turn,  Jaco- 
bins, Bonapartists,  and  Liberals,  —  now  advocating  the  wild  doc- 
trines of  1790,  —  now  eulogizing  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, — 
and  now  pretending  a  wish  to  support  the  charter  and  the 
Bourbons,  while,  in  fact,  they  were  deliberately  and  systematkaMy 
plotting  their  overthrow.  In  one  thing  only  have  they  been  con- 
sistent —  in  their  uniform  hatred  to  England.  As  to  their  qoali* 
fications  for  government,  few  persons  will,  we  think,  differ  from  as 
when  we  admit  that  we  do  not  rate  them  high.  With  two  excep- 
tions, the  new  ministers  are  men  destitute  of  ezperience  ;  and,  far 
the  most  part,  they  are  distinguished  only  as  the  authors  or  pfo- 
moters  of  rash  and  fanciful  theories.  They  aie,  in  fact,  the 
representatives  of  a  party  utterly  ignorant  of  what  we  should  call 
constitutional  feelings  or  constitutional  doctrines;  nor  cao  we 
assign  a  stronger  proof  to  corroborate  this  assertion,  than  their 
attempt  to  establish  by  argun^ent,  that  the  late  charter  was  aeo^ki 
by  Louis  XVIII. 

We  never  could  understand  how  that  proposition  could  be 
maintained.  Louis  XVIII,  ascended  the  throne  of  bis  ancestois, 
certainly  not  against  the  wish  of  his  people,  but  as  certainly  not 
with  their  concurrence  cither  asked  or  tendered.  Three  hundred 
thousand  foreign  bayonets,  and  the  determination  of  the  allied  m^ 
narchs  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon  or  bis  family,  left  no  option  to 
the  country,  even  had  it  been  consulted;  but  the  cannon  on  Moat- 
martre  restraining  the  seditious,  and  the  exertions  of  the  royaltft 
leaders  arousing  the  loyal,  Louis  was  replaced  in  the  Tuileriea 
without  opposition.  It  is  true  that,  on  the  14th  Aprils  1814,  the 
senate  tendered  to  Monsieur  what  they  termed  a  constitutioD, 
and  decreed  that  he  should  be  called  '  Lieutenant-General  da 
royaume,  en  attendant  que  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  de  Franee 
rappele  au  irSne  des  FranfaiSf  ait  accept^  la  charte  constilu- 
tionnelle.'  But  it  is  as  true  that  Monsieur  took  possession  of  the 
authority,  declining  to  accept  the  charter,  and  merely  stating  what 
concessions  the  king  would  probably  admit.  Nor  was  it  till  the 
2d  May  that  Louis  XVIII,  ^  king  of  France  and  Navarre/ 
by  a  proclamation  from  St  Ouen,  dated  the  nineteenth  year 
of  bis  reign,  declining  to  accept  the  charter,  and  repudiating 
many  of  the  propositions  made  by  the  senate  as  hasty,  ill- 
advised,  and  impracticable,  declared  that  be  would  appoint  a 
^mmission  to  draw  up  a  charter  such  as  he  was  wiUii^  to 
grant,  and  would  then  submit  it  to  the  Chambers^  deaifMtim 
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at  the  same  time  its  general  outlines.  On  tfae  4th  June  the 
session  opened,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  speeches  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  chancellor,  M.  Dambray,  to  prove  that  we  are 
correct  in  staling  that  Louis  XVIII  gave,  and  did  not  accept^ 
the  fatal  charter. 

Its  general  principles  were  based  upon  those  of  the  English 
constitution,  from  which,  however,  it  differed  in  several  important 
points,  including,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  a  few  enormous  errors : 
for  example  ;  1st.  To  the  king  alone  belonged  the  right  of  pro- 
posing a  law,  and  no  amendment  could  be  discussed  without  his 
approbation.     Sdly.  The  right  of  voting  depended  solely  upon  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  not  on  the  possession  of  property.     Sdly. 
The  ministers  had  a  right  to  be  present  and  to  speak  in  either 
chamber.     And,  4thly  —  by  the  14th  art.  —  *  le  roi  fait  les  rigle- 
ments  et  les  ordonnances  neqessaires  pour  I'execution  des  lois,  et 
la  surete  de  I'^tat.'     By  virtue  of  this  privilege  the  king  more  than 
once  dispensed  with  existing  laws;  and,  on  one  occasion,  allowed 
deputies  to  be  elected  of  thirty  years  of  age,  though  the  charter, 
in  the  38th  art.,  expressly  stipulated  that  they  should  be  forty. 
By  the  charter,  also,  all  laws  previously  passed  by  any  legisla- 
tive assembly,  from   the    beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  all 
decrees  and  ordonnances  whatever,  were  to  continue  in  force 
until  repealed ;  by  which  means  all  the  revolutionary  and  re- 
pubUcan  doctrines,  which  had  been    brought   forward    and  en* 
forced  during  those  times  of  turmoil,  were   maintained.     The 
most  objectionable  articles,  however,  were  those  which  struck 
at  the  just  influence,  not  of  the  nobility  only,  but  of  the  aristo- 
cracy.    Under  one,  the  power  of  a  father  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty was  limited,  not,  as  with  us,  by  entails,  but  by  being  com* 
peUed  to  divide  his  property  equally  among  all  his  children,  with 
this  exception,  that  he  may  give  to  any  one  child  a  portion  double 
what  each  of  the  others  has.     Thus  an  estate  of  50004  a-year  — 
which  is  reckoned  very  large  in  France,  would,  if  there  are  four 
children,  be  reduced  to  2000{  in  the  second  generation ;  and,  if 
flimilar  circumstances  occurred  in  the  next,  to  8004  per  annum  in 
the  third.    Marriage,  of  course,  as  females  participate  equally 
with  males,  may  sometimes  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  great 
fiimily,  but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  evils  which  this  lair 
inflicts.     Peers,  indeed,  on  creation,  ought,  by  law,  to  entail  a 
fortune  on  the  title ;  but  this  provision  was  often  dispensed  with ; 
and  even  were  it  uniformly  enforced,  the  amount  after  all  is 
but  trifling  —  only   25,000   francs  a-year   (10001)  for  a  duke, 
and  but  10,000  (4004)  a-year  for  a  baron.    The  evils  conse- 
quent upon  this  system  of  disposing  of  property  are  many  and 
evident.    Among  the  middling  and  lowef  daases  tfae  necessary 
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result  is,  that  landed  property  roust  constantly  be  sold  in  orfcr 
to  effect  the  division  ;  and  that,  whether  sold  or  not,  it  is  spGl 
into  small  portions,  enough,  as  yet,  to  give  sustenance  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  cultivate  them,  but  utterly  incapable  of  allowing  to 
the  proprietors  either  sufficient  means  of  tilling  to  advantage,  or 
any  prospect  of  accumulating  capital.  Hence,  in  great  measure 
at  least,  the  very  indifferent  state  of  agriculture  in  many  parts  of 
France  ;  the  deficiency  of  live  and  dead  stock  ;  the  slovenly  coo- 
dition  of  their  farms,  and  the  total  want  of  due  inclosures  and  ade- 
quate buildings.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the  effects  have  been 
still  more  injurious.  There  appeared,  and  necessarily  raust  have 
done  so,  an  idle  and  pauper  aristocracy,  nearly  dependent  on  the 
favours  of  the  crown  for  support ;  the  younger  branches  possess- 
ing just  enough  to  linger  on  in  utter  inactivity  —  looking  to  no 
profession  but  the  army  (from  which, even  the  existing  laws,  in  a 
considerable  measure,  exclude  them) ;  the  heads  of  families, 
though  comparatively  in  better  circumstances,  unable  to  lend, » 
in  England,  a  helping  hand  to  the  juniors ;  condemned  to  see 
their  property  melting  away  before  their  eyes — in  a  word,  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  king,  to  become,  if  successful,  servile 
courtiers,  or,  failing  in  their  expectations,  disappointed  patriots. 

The  system  under  which  the  country  has  been  governed  is  also, 
in  our  view,  not  a  little  objectionable.  The  multitude  of  offices 
existing  in  every  department  of  administration,  and  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  attached  to  them,  are  equally  in- 
jurious. To  select,  as  an  instance,  that  important  branch, 
the  taw :  there  are  at  Paris  a  Cour  de  Cassation^  consisting  of 
about  fifty  judges;  a  Cour  des  Comptes^  somewhat  resembUng 
our  Exchequer,  of  about  one  hundred,  in  three  classes ;  a  dmr 
Boyale  ( King's  Bench),  of  fifty-six ;  twenty-six  other  court 
royale$  in  different  departments,  each  on  an  average  having  thirty 
judges ;  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  tribunaux  de  premiere  in- 
stancej  averaging  at  least  ten  each ;  about  two  hundred  tribumanx 
de  commerce^  averaging  six  each ;  —  thus  making  upwards  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  judges  in  France,  besides  the  jygts  de 
paiXy  whose  numbers  are  enormous.  The  salaries  are  various,  but 
very  many  much  under  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Every  action 
brought  before  the  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance  may  be  appesJed 
against  before  the  Cour  Royale  of  that  district ;  and  a  second  apped 
lies,  in  many  cases,  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  The  consequence  of 
such  a  number  of  judges  is,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  impos- 
sibility of  expecting  unity  of  sentiment  or  of  conduct.  It  coik 
stantly  happens,  and  recently , too,  incases  of  vast  importance,  thai 
two  courts  differ  diametrically  in  their  opinion  on  points  of  law : 
Dor  is  it  possible  to  deeide  satisfactorily  upon  such  difference  ;  for 
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there  is  no  opportunity,  as  in  England,  of  any  conference  among 
the  judges ;  nor,  if  there  were,  would  there  be  any  hope  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  individuals  coming  to  any  agreement  upon 
a  disputed  point.  It  could  only  be  confusion  worse  confounded ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  each  judge  would,  of  course, 
depart  to  his  own  court  the  better  fixed  in  bis  previous  opinion. 
In  every  branch  of  the  government  a  similar  course  has  been 
pursued.  In  the  home  department  the  authority  is  frittered  away 
among  eighty-six  prefets,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  sous- 
preiets,  and  thirty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  mayors 
—  each  struggling  for  more  than  his  allotted  share  of  power,  and 
each  endeavouring  to  prove  that  his  neighbouring  colleague  is  er- 
roneous in  his  judgment  or  conduct ;  and,  if  our  limits  permitted, 
so  we  might  go  on  through  every  other  branch  of  administration 
in  France. 

Such  have  been,  and  are,  some  few  of  the  blessings  of  the 
charter ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  anticipate  no  internal 
improvements,  such  as  the  well-being  of  the  state  demands,  from 
those  who  now  hold  the  reins  of  authority  in  France.     On  the 
contrary,  our  retrospect  can  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  persons  who 
have  mainly  directed  the  recent  convulsion,  and  who  now  reap  its 
chief  profits,  had  been,  most  of  them  undisguisedly ,  the  obstinate, 
malignant,   uncompromising  enemies  of   the  royal  house,  ever 
since  its    restoration.     They  bated  royalty  all  along  with    the 
rancour  of  purely  republican  envy  and  disgust ;  they  encouraged 
and  protected,  throughout,  the  most  basely  libellous  press  that 
ever  disgraced  a  civilized  age  and  country  ;  they  spared  no  means 
of  corruption  —  they  shrunk  from  no  infamy  of  companionships 
they  saw  their  mark  clearly,  and  they  laboured  with  eager  and 
incessant  resolution  for  its  attainment.     For  the  present,  those 
invested  by  circumstances  with  the  immediate  decision  have  pre-  , 
ferred  (in  the  words  of  one  whose  character  we  need  not  draw,  M. 
de  Lafayette)  ^  I'erection  d'une  trone  populaire  en  I'amalgamant  a 
des  institutions  republicaines  ;'  but  the  young  and  ardent  spirits 
behind  are  little  likely  to  stop  short  even  here.     Nor,  indeed, 
even  if  the  Due  d'Orleans  should  be  continued  on  his  popular 
throiu,  do  we  think  it  possible  that  he  should  exert  any  efficacious 
control  over  the  elements  of  disturbance  boiling  and  fermenting 
around  its  base.     To  keep  even  the  semblance  of  a  kingly  station, 
he  must,  we  fear,  name  the  ministers  whom  others  choose  to 
designate,  and  suffer  them  to  continue,  according  to  their  own 
good   pleasure,   the   grand   process   of  ^  amalgamation.'      This 
'  viceroyship  over  him'  is  their  idea  of  a  good  and  free  govern- 
ment.    They  prate  about  democratic  principles  —  their  object  has 
been,  and  is,  a  cunning  oligarchy  of  stockbrokers  .and  newspaper 
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editors,  abhorring  ererj  source  of  authority  but  the  parse  aaithe 
pen ;  at  ooce  deluding  the  nation  by  the  cant  of  equality,  mi 
defying  it  by  such  an  organization  of  national  guards  as  isTeitf 
them  virtuaUy  with  the  whole  power  of  the  sword.  Of  sach 
machinery  has  the  Duke  of  Orleans  consented  to  be  the  puppet; 
under  circumstances  thus,  to  all  appearance,  unattractive,  has  Ikt 
throne,  which  was  the  object  of  his  father's  crimes,  become,  kt 
however  brief  a  space,  their  reward. 

Beset  as  the  exiled  house  was,  from  the  hour  of  its  restoralioB, 
with  jealousies  bitterly  conflicting,  and  perpetually  tbrealeoing  m 
explosion,  it  will  not  denied  that  France  enjoyed   under  &at 
rule  fifteen  years  of  greater  prosperity  than  had  ever  before  iaflai 
to  her  lot.     Such  is  the  fact,  ^  even  their  enemies  tbeoisetvef 
being  judges :'  never,  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  wen 
personal  liberty  and  property  so  safe ; — never  had  any  govenmest 
contended  with  greater  difficulties  ;  —  none  had  ever  exhibM 
■M>re  painfiil  temperance  in  the  reward  of  friends,  or  more  nag- 
aanimous  forbearance  towards  enemies.     Excluding  certaiii  po- 
litical evils  from  our  view,  that  fine  country  presented,  oa  the 
whole,   a  picture  of  prosperity  which  fixed  the   admiratiofl  of 
Europe.      It   is  not   usually,  under  such   circumstances,  Aat 
governments  take  the  initiative  in  political  convulsions,     ^o  mas, 
who  knows  anything  either  of  the  world  as  it  exists,  or  of  that 
^old  almanac,'  history,  will  believe  that  the  Bourbon  princes, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  an  experience  behind 
them,  rushed,  of  their  own  accord,  upon  the  fearful  chances  of  a 
new  revolution.     They  saw  that  the  faction  which  had  never 
ceased  to  labour  for  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  were  rapidlj  attain- 
ing the  utmost  height  of  rebellious  audacity  —  and  that  tlie  00I7 
question  was,  who  should  strike  the  first  blow.     They  saw  that, 
to  go  on  with  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII,  as  it   stood,  was 
inevitably  to  shipwreck  the  vessel  of  the  state,  and  they  tboogbt 
to  give  it  a  chance  by  cutting  away  the  masts.     The  evolution 
was  not  successful,  and  the  monarchy  went  down.      We  maif 
pity  the  inexperience,  or,  if  that  word  will  please  better,  the 
imbecility  of  the  hands  which  directed  the  attempt ;  but  we  eon* 
fess  we  can  discover  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  it  wai 
prompted  by  views  of  genuine  patriotism.     To  say  the  tmdi, 
however,  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  through  the  workings 
of  the  fiBital  charter,  that  we  doubt  if  any  degree  of  abilities,  er 
any  system  of  measures,  could  have  ensured  success. 

If  our  own  countrymen  have  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  ther 
will  profit  by  this  new  examine  of  the  dreadfol  uncertaii^  whid 
hangs  over  a  government  not  buttressed  by  establishments.  lo 
France  the  royal  bouse  was  isolated ;  there  was  no  aristoersfly 
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rthy  of  the  name — there  was  no  church  heartily  allied  with  the 
>^wn  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  people  on  the  other  —  there 
isted  no  influences  intermediate  between  the  monarch  and  the 
►b  ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  any  serious  difference  of 
inion  between  these  two  powers,  instead  of  reaching  through 
Liberate  discussion  some  conciliatory  compromise,  is  sure  to  be 
juced  at  once  to  blows,  and  the  immediate  issue  is  necessarily 
her  a  despotism  established,  or  a  dynasty  overthrown. 
We  certainly  wished  that,  in  the  struggle  which  we  had  long 
reseen,  the  immediate  result  might  be  the  re-establishment  of 
mething  like  despotic  power  in  the  throne  of  France ;  and  we 
d  so,  because  we  considered  a  despotism,  in  the  present  condi- 
gn of  the  world,  as  likely  to  turn  out  a  lesser  evil  in  that  mighty 
mntry  than  the  other  alternative.  The  past  had  satisfied  us  that 
Charles  X  desired  the  influence  of  a  dictator,  he  was  incapable 
*  using  that  influence  for  any  unpatriotic  purpose ;  —  that  no  fret- 
ilness  of  idle  vanity,  no  fervour  of  selfish  ambition,  had  tor- 
lented  his '  chair-days ;'  —  and  that  whatever  extraordinary  power, 
e  might  obtain,  would  be  held  conscientiously,  as  his  only  for  an 
xtraordinary  and  temporary  purpose  —  that  of  endeavouring  to 
\y  the  foundations  of  a  national  aristocracy.  As  to  the  other 
;reat  absent  element  of  national  strength  snd  security — a  church 
stablishment,  we  must  confess  we  never  indulged  in  theanticipa- 
ion  of  witnessing  anything  worthy  of  such  a  name  in  France. 
Dharles  X,  unlike  Louis  XVIII,  was  a  sincere  Catholic ;  but 
be  popish  system  had  obviously  ceased  to  have  any  substantial 
bold  on  the  nation,  and  his  very  virtues  forbade  any  expectation 
of  his  taking  a  part  in  replacing  it  with  a  better ! 

We  have  seen  the  result  of  Charles's  attempt.     It  will  not  noir 
be  denied  that  his  opponents  have  carried  everything  in  their  own 
way;    they   have    a    king   of  their  own  choosing    (whom  Mr 
Brougham  eulogizes  by  saying,  that  ^  he  knows  him  well,  and  a 
man  more  unlike  a  prince  be  never  beheld' ) ;  they  have  a  free 
press  to  their  heart's  content ;  they  have  dismissed  all  the  peers  of 
King  Charles's  creation ;  they  are  not  interfered  with  by  other 
countries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  with  promptitude ; 
— in  diort,  they  have  obtained  all  that  they,  or  their  friends  here, 
have  ever  demanded  on  their  behalf.    Now,  if  they  go  on  well»- 
if  they  do  establish  a  government  at  once  free  and  firm  —  if  they 
can,  in  practice,  enjoy  a  free  press,  without  its   running  into 
licentiousness  —  and  all  this,  without  erecting  among  themselves  a 
wealthy  hereditary  aristocracy  and  a  powerful  ehurdb  establish- 
ment,—  we  shall  freely  admit  ourselves  to  have  been  grievoudy 
mistaken;— « that  we  ^ave  been  accustomed  to  do  the  French 
peopte  gross  iBgustice  ;-*nay,  that  our  nAxeie  s/atem  (tf  political 
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faith  has  been  wrong,  and  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  come  agnn. 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  be  permitted  to  think,  that  tboogli  it 
was  the  clear  duty  of  the  British  government  to  acknowledge  mt 
prince  invested  with  the  sovereignty,  or  seeming  sovereignly,  rf 
France,  the  body  of  the  British  nation  have  done  themselv€« 
honour,  by  regarding  with  stern  suspicion  the  recent  progress  of 
events  in  that  country.  The  meetings,  and  dinners,  and  sub- 
scriptions, set  on  foot  by  our  old  established  disturbers  of  paUk 
teace,  have  been  countenanced  by  hardly  one  name  which  lay 
uman  being  will  dare  to  call  respectable.  Some  of  our  more 
influential  newspapers  were  not  unnaturally  carried  away  by  the 
first  triumph  of  what  the  Parisian  editors  told  them  was  th« 
common  cause  of  journalism ;  but  they  are  obviously  retracing 
their  steps  already,  and  simply  because  their  function  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  that  of  the  Parisian  journalists,  —  becaase  it 
is  their  business,  and  calling,  and  subsistence,  not  to  dictate,  but 
to  reflect,  the  opinions  of  the  British  public.  That  publie  is 
sound  at  core  still :  in  its  ear  the  names  of  the  '  drapeau  tricdor' 
and  '  institutions  republicaines'  excite  as  yet  no  grateful  sena- 
tions  :  in  their  eyes,  the  spectacle  Of  an  august  dynasty,  part  of 
it  confessedly  innocent,  driven  from  the  eldest  of  European  thrones 
for  the  benefit,  however  temporary,  of  the  descendant  of  dbe 
meanest  and  most  heartless  of  traitors  —  this  spectacle  is  still,  st 
the  best,  a  mournful  one.  Such  changes  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  —  they  can  never  be  otherwise  than  frightful ;  bat,  io  a 
country  like  France,  a  change  of  dynasty  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  more  darkly  perilous  experiment  than  in  any  other  ;  there  is 
no  other  great  kingdom  in  the  world  which,  in  expelling  the 
reigning  house,  would  see  itself  left  without  any  national  insti- 
tutions capable  of  lending  such  support  to  a  new  one  as  might, 
at  least,  give  it  a  tolerable  chance  of  consolidating  general  coo- 
fidence  around  it. 

Charles  X,  having  been  wholly  in  the  right,  managed  so  as  to 
put  himself  in  the  wrong;  he  saw  his  danger,  but  miscalculated 
bis  strength  ;  and  struck,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  blow  —  whieli 
no  one  now  denies  would  soon  have  come,  if  he  had  waited.  It 
is  the  part  of  Europe,  and  above  all  of  England,  honouring  bb 
intentions,  and  pitying  his  fate,  to  avoid  his  tactics,  —  to  keep 
undeniably,  as  well  as  virtually,  in  the  right ;  and  let  the  aggres- 
sion, if  aggression  there  must  be,  come  from  the  triumpbaot 
enemies  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  The  elements  of  disorder 
are  rife  in  many  quarters ;  but  the  great  Powers  of  the  continent 
know  their  strength  better  than  they  did  on  a  former  oecastoD ; 
and  England,  as  respects  the  condition  of  her  armies,  was  never 
00  well  prepared  as  now. 
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Abstract  Propositions  touching  Bank- 
ing, 34«. 

\.nnales  Historiques des  Sessions  des  Corps 

L^gislatifs,     par et     Gautier    (du 

Var),  ex-membre  du  Conseil  des  Cinq 
Genu,  564* 

Babbage  (Charles),  his  Reflections  on  the 
Decline  of  Science  in  England,  and  on 
some  of  its  Causes,  305.  See  Decline 
of  Science  in  England, 
Bank  of  England,  342 — importance  of  the 
tjuestion  of  its  exclusive  privileges,  ibid 
— mischiefs  worked  bj  the  monopoly  of 
this  establishment)>v  t6td — benefits  that 
would  result  from  tne  removal  of  the 
restrictions  which  clog  the  banking 
trade,  343 — profit  derived  by  the  Bank 
from  managing  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  nation,  ibid — advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  emancipation  of  the 
trade  of  banking  from  the  restrictions 
by  which  it  is  now  hampered,  344— be- 
nefits of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking, 
345— establishment  of  joint-stock  bank- 
ing companies,  347 — practice  of  grant- 
ing cash-credits,  349 — necessity  of  a 
sound  system  of  banking  to  our  agricul- 
turists, 354 — the  owners  of  money»  of 
land,  and  of  labour  interested  in  resist- 
ing the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter, 
365. 
Banking,  Abstract  Propositions  touching, 

342. 
Bankes(W.J.),  118. 
Barrow  (Dr  Isaac),  quoted,  182. 
Bovet  (M.  de),  des  Dynasties  Egyptiennes, 

111,  134. 
Bunyan  (John),  See  PilgHnCt  Progress. 
Btirke  (Mr),  quoted,  403. 
Butler     (Bishop),    works     of,     182 — his 
Analogy   of  religion,   natural  and  re- 
vealed, to  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature,  ibid — the  ground  on  which  he 
takes  bis  stand,  stated,  184— the  revival 
of  a  taste  for  the  Bishop's  writings  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  the  times,  198 — ^his 
description  of   the  times   in  which  he 
lived,  ibid — reason  of  the  apparent  ob- 
VOL.  XLIII.  NO.  86.  —  Q.B. 


scurity  of  his  writings,  210— bis  creed, 
214. 
Byron  (Lord),  his  <  Heaven  and  Earth' 
characterized,  391. 

Campbell  (Thomas),  his  ballad  of  <  Nel- 
son and  the  North,'  374. 

Canterbury  (Archbishop  of),  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  a  faithful  and  spirited 
poetical  version  of  the  Psalms,  396. 

ChampoUion  (J.  Fran9ois),  his  Egyptian 
researches,  116. 

ChampoUion  le  Jeune  (M.),  LeUres  iL  M. 
le  Due  de  Blacas  d'Aulps,  relatives  au 
Mus6e  Royal  Egyptian  de  Turin,  111, 
116,117.    '         ^"^  '       ' 

Claxton  (Lawrence),  a  fanatic,  corioufl 
account  of,  475. 

Colonization,  objects  of  a  society  for  ef- 
fecting systematic,  242. 

Coquerel,  (A.  L.  C.)  Lettre  &  M.  Charlei 
Coquerel  sur  le  Systeme  Hi^roglyphique 
de  M.  ChampoUion,  111,  148. 

Cottu  (M.),  de  la  N^cessitd  d'une  DicU- 
ture,  215.    See  France, 

Da  Njoe  Testament  va  wi  Masra  en 
Helpiman  Jesus  Christus;  the  New 
Testament,  translated  into  the  Negro 
English  Language,  553. 

Davy  (Sir  Humphry),  on  the  little  en- 
couragement given  to  science  in  Eng- 
land, 306. 

Decline  of  science  in  England,  305— in 
the  general  rivalry  of  skill  since  the 
peace,  England  alone  has  hesiCated  to 
take  a  part,  ibid — the  best  arts  of 
England  transmitted  to  other  nations, 
ibid — abolition  of  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, ibid — present  condition  of  Bri- 
tish science,  306 — Sir  Humphry  Davy 
on  the  small  encouragement  given  ta 
science  in  flngland,  ibid — Mr  Her- 
schel's  statement  on  the  same  subject, 
307 — whole  branches  of  Continental 
discovery  unstudied  and  almost  un- 
known, ibid^the  causes  '  obvious  and 
deep-seated,  ibid — Mr  Babbage's  ap- 
peal on  the  decline  of  science  in  Eng- 
7g  land 
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land  and  en  some  of  its  caufes,  ibid — 
his  fitness  for  the  task,  ibid^-hln  ge- 
neral opinions  on  the  subject,  906-— 
England,  with  respect  to  the  more 
difficult  sciences,  much  below  other 
nations,  ibid — patronage  extended  to 
science  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  in 
less  enlightened  ages,  ibid — the  reigns 
of  the  Ptolemies,  of  Alphonso  the 
Great,  and  of  Ulugh  Beig,  distin- 
guished by  their  patronage  of  learning, 
909 — the  history  of  Galileo  an  instance 
of  the  munificence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  ibid — ^liberality  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Denmark  to  Tycho  Brahe, 
310 — royal  kindness  and  munificence 
to  Descartes,  311— substantial  rewards 
to  Newton,  Olaus  Rccmer,  Huygens, 
Hevelius,  Leibnitz,  the  Bernouillis, 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  312 — ho- 
nours conferred  on  Volta  of  Como  by 
Bonaparte,  314— Sir  W.  Herschel, 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Dr  Wollaston,  Dr 
Young,  and  the  immortal  Watt,  in- 
stances of  national  ingratitude,  315 — 
view  of  the  state  of  science  on  the  con- 
tinent, ibid — France,  ibid — Prussia, 
318 — Russia,  ibid—Sweden^  319 — in 
every  nation  on  the  continent,  except 
Turkey  and  Spain,  scientific  acquire 
ments  conduct  their  possessors  to 
wealth  and  honours,  320 — Englaqd 
presents  the  reverse  of  the  picture, 
ibid — instanced  in  the  cases  of  Dalton, 
Ivory,  Brown,  Herschel,  Babbage, 
Eater,  Barlow,  Christie,  South, 
Thomson,  Henry,  Faraday,  Murdoch, 
Henry  Bell,  tdtdf-— examination  of  our 
scientific  establishments,  321 — the 
Board  of  Longitude   abolished,  ibid — 

the      Lighthouse     Boards,     322 the 

Scotch  Boards  all  managed  by  unpaid 
commissioners,  ignorant  of  the  subjects 
that  come  before  them,  ibid — consti- 
tution of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
324 — the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  ibid 
— the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ibid 
•—our  scientific  boards  and  institutions 
contain  no  situations  for  scientific  men, 
326— mode  in  wliich  the  Chairs  of  our 
Universities  are  filled,  ibid — way  in 
which  our  scientific  men  squeeze  out  a 
miserable  subsistence,  327 — suggestions 
for  the  revival  of  science  in  England, 

328 establishment     of  professorships 

in  our  Universities  for  ^he  mainte- 
nance of  men  of  genius,  ibid — proposed 
changes  in  the  organization  of  our 
scientific  societies,  329 — salaries  to  the  I 
most  distinguished  men  of  science,  330 
—who,  in  return  for  the  bounty,  would 


become  the  scientific  adrisen  of  tke 
Crown,  ibid — the  honours  of  the  ttite 
allowed  to  literary  and  scientific  ■£&, 
ibid — institution  of  an  order  of  mt^ 
331 — the  reign  of  George  IV  derives  w 
lustre  from  the  patronage  of  scieocc  aai 
philosophy,  332. 

Distress  of  the  Country,  2T8— one  gie« 
proximate  cause  of  the  progressive  fallii 
the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  iki 
— the  influence  of  peace,  ibid — rise  a 
the  exchangeable  value  in  the  ptecieas 
metals,  280 — extraordinary  decresse 
in  the  supply,  281 — produce  of  tht 
Mexican  mines  since  1810,  283 — io- 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  goM  aid 
silver  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  d 
luxury,  288 — actual  supply  and  de- 
mand of  the  precious  metals  fiar  the  liic 
nineteen  years,  290 — injury  sustained 
by  the  destruction  of  paper-moMj 
since  1815,  291 — rise  in  the  relative 
value  of  the  precious  metals  proved  bj 
the  average  pi  ices  of  com  in  mosey, 
292 — fall  in  the  money-price  of  ccm- 
modities  further  proved,  S96 — a  riie 
in  the  value  of  money  an  unmitigated 
evil,  297 — manner  in  which  it  operates 
on  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  299— 
the  manufacturer,  ibid — tiM  agriciil- 
tural  and  manufacturing  laboorers, 
300 — the  merchant,  ^ec,  ibid — the 
main  cause  of  the  great  declension  ia 
prices  still  in  active  operation,  though 
with  diminished  power  and  effisct,  30S 
— revival  of  trade,  ibid — ^probable  to- 
crease  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  902. 

Echevarra  (Padre),  his  '  Paseos  por  Gra- 
nada,' or  <  Walks  through  Granada,' 
quoted,  56. 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  112 — ancient  Egypt 
the  great  object  of  eager  research,  pa- 
tient hope,  and  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment, ibid — the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt,  113 — discoveries  of  Davisoa 
and  Belzoni- -predominant  character 
of  Egyptian  archttecture,  ibid — sculp- 
ture, 114 — colossal  statues,  ibid — 
paintings,  ibid — private  life  of  the 
Egyptians,      ibid — *  Description      de 

TEgypte,'       ibid Mr         Hamilton*! 

Theban  monuments,  tbid^-tht  hiero- 
glyphics sealed  up  in  the  slumber  of 
ages,  115— abandoned  to  the  reveries 
of  learned  enthusiasts,  ibid — War- 
burton  had  a  remote  vision  of  the 
truth,  ibid — a  key  to  the  treasures  of 
ancient  Egyptian  lore  discovered  by 
Dr  Young,  f6td— researches  of  M. 
Cbampoffion, 
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^hatnpollion,  116 — Marquis   Spineto'f 
Lectures,'  118 — Heeren's  'Ideas  on 
he    PolUics  and  Commerce  of  Ancient 
Vatlons,'     ibid — the     Rosetta    stone, 
hid — an   alphabet  gradually  construct- 
ed,    119 — did    civilization    ascend    or 
descend    the   Nile?  120 — earlier  chro- 
nology    of   the    post-diluvian    period, 
ibid      dates    for    the  Creation,  ibid — 
and    for    the  Deluge,    121 — authorities 
for    the  construction  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory,   122 — Herodotus,  Manetho,  Dio- 
dorus,    ibid — Ethiopian  descent  of  the 
religion  and  arts  of  Egypt,  123 — ^Zoega 
on    the  first  peopling  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  ibid — the  Shepherd  invasion, 
135 — their    expulsion,   198 — the    eigh- 
teen  Theban  kings,  140— conquests  of 
Sesostris,     141 — extraordinary     sculp- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  Nubian  cities, 
146 — connexion   between    the    Sacred 
and    Egyptian    history,  148 — to    what 
period   ih  the  Egyptian   history  is  the 
Mosaic  exodus  to  be  assigned  ?  ibid. 
LUis  (William),  his  Polynesian  Research- 
es during  a  Residence  of  Six  Years  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  1. 

Florian^s  <  Oonsalvo  of  Cordova,'  56. 
France,  political  Condition  and  Pros- 
pects of,  215 — anarchy  produced  by 
the  law  of  elections,  ibid — modifica- 
tions compatible  with  the  state  of 
society    in    France,  i6irf— danger    in 

deferring,     the    dictatorship,    ibid 

wishes  of    the    three    orders    in    the 
state  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, ibid — indiscreet  measure  of  unit- 
ing  the   three  estates,  216 — necessity 
of  distinctions  of  rank  and  property, 
217 — error    of  Montesquieu    with  re- 
gard  to  the  British   constitution,  217 
— no  country    so  ignorant  of  politics 
as    France,    218 — manner    in    which 
Frenchmen    endeavour    to    copy    the 
English  House    of  Commons,    ibid — 
difficulty    of    obtaining    a     Chamber 
which  shall  pass  enactments  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  the   monarchy, 
220 — impossibility     of    investing    the 
present  aristocracy  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  221— failure  of  the  experi- 
ment of  giving  a  constitutional  form 
of  government   to    France,  223 — true 
grounds  of  that  failure,  ibid — impossi- 
bility of   suddenly   producing    a   real 
aristocracy  in  France,  228 — want  of  a 
wealthy,  powerful,  well-educated,  and 
virtuous    church    establishment,   ibid 
-—no    resemblance     betwen     public 


opinion  in  France  and  public  opinion 
in  England,  231 — difference  between 
the  press  of  England  and  the  press  of 
France,  232 — the  French  journalists 
direct  the  public  opinion,  ibid — the 
institutions  of  England  not  likely  tx 
facie  to  be  found  suitable  to  France, 
ibid — Charles  X  must  obtain  a  greater 
share  of  power,  or  the  people  will  usurp 
the  sovereignty  and  overturn  the 
throne,  or  reduce  the  wearer  of  the 
crown  to  a  sort  of  president  of  their 
democracy,  235-^the  French  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  freedom  if,  in  the 
struggle,  the  king  shall  gain  the  day, 
ibid — the  necessity  of  the  restoration 
of  the  censorship  on  the  press,  ibid — 
inefficiency  of  free  forms  and  mere 
paper  constitutions  to  teach  freedom, 
236 — necessity  of  toverning  France 
with  a  tight  hand  for  years  to  come, 
240 — M.  Cottu's  plan  of  French  par- 
liamentary reform,  241. 

Political  History  of,  since  the  Re- 
storation, 564 — reflections  on  the  re- 
cent events  at  Paris,  ibid^ — review 
of  the  political  history  of  France 
since  1814,  ibid — charter  granted  by 
Louis  XVIII,  sanctioning  the  sup- 
pression of  feudal  rights,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  and  of  church 
property,  665— jealousy  between  the 
old    and   the    new   nubility,  566 — the 

ministry,    667 Bonaparte's    march 

from  Cannes  to  Paris,  retreat  to  Ghent, 
return  of  the  king  ia  July,  1815, 
ibid — reprobation  of  the  ministry  then 
formed,  f 6«f— Fouch6,  ibid — new  mi- 
nistry,   568 *La    Chambre    Introu- 

vable,'  ibid — Cours  Pr^votales  estab- 
lished, ibid — the  Chambre  Introuva- 
ble  dissolved,  669^improvident  law 
of  elections,  670— law  against  period- 
ical publications,  ibid — fatal  mea- 
sure   for   recruiting     the    army,    ibid 

new     ministry,    571 sixty-seven 

peers  created  at  once,  672 — new  mi- 
nistry, 673 — murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  ibid — temporary  censorship, 
674 — new  law  of  elections,  ibid^ 
cordon  sanitaire,  678-— death  of  Lours 
XVIII,  580— Charles  X,  t6irf— M.  de 
Viliaie,  681— M.  de  Polignac,  686— 
steps  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
Charles  X,  589 — the  new  king  and 
new  government,  690 — reflections  on 
the  recent  revolution,  ibid, 

Fraunhofer,  passage  from  the  Life  of,  on 
the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,  306 

Geology,  Principles  of,  by  Charles  Lvell, 

JF.R.S., 
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f  .R.S^  411— utiUty  of  tke  8ci«nc6  of, 
i^til— tba  cultlTStion  of  it  an  object  of 
the  first  importance,  412 — brings  its 
followers  acquainted  with  the  noblest 
objects  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
i^i^— the  err  which  has  been  raised 
against  it,  415— Mr  Ly ell's  work  the 
beginning  of  a  new.  era  in  geology, 
417 — satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
bas  executed  the  undertaking,  ibid — 
progress  of  geological  study,  418 — 
pre-eminence  of  the  geologists  of  Italy, 
420— Pallas,  Saussure,  Werner,  422 
— Haller  and  his  eloquent  illustrator, 
Playfair,  423— Sir  James  Hall,  ibid-^ 
Kirwan  and  Deluc,  424 — institution 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
ibid- — study  of  organic  remains,  iind 
^-circumstances  by  which  the  study  of 
geology  has  been  retarded,  425 — 
chances  actually  in  progress  on  the 
aarth's  surface,  426 — changes  wrought 
by  the  action  of  water,  t6i^->change8 
brought  about  by  subterranean  forces 
of  an  igneous  character,  as  volcanos 
and  earUiquakes,  448 — progressive  con- 
dition of  the  globe,  467— probable  effect 
of  the  extension  of  civilization  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  468. 

Georgian  Islaads,  population  of,  31. 

Gleig  (Rev.  G.  R.),  his  Life  of  Major 
General  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  K.C.B., 
late  governor  of  Madras,  81. 

Gouger  (Mr),  his  statement  of  the  objects 
of  a  Society  for  effecting  Systematic 
Colonization,  242,  271. 

Granada,  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of, 
65— one  of  the  most  classical  names  in 
the  history  of  latter  ages,  ibid — 
wrought  up  by  the  Moors  to  a  won- 
derful pitch  of  prosperity,  ibid— ^'its 
memorable  tea  years'  war,  t6ui— the 
origin  of  that  war,  68— Ferdinand  re- 
solves on  tha  couqaest,  62 — his  plan  of 
operations,  63 — outbreakuig  of  the 
war,  64 — the  fortress  of  Zahara  de- 
scribed, ibid — its  capture,  ibid — Ro- 
drigo  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz, 
65— Juan  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  ibid — capture  of  Alhama, 
66 — Muley  Aben  Hassan,  67 — the  Al- 
hambra,  68— the  king  of  Granada, 
t&t<i— his  family  feuds,  t6td— Boabdil 
el  Chico,  69 — his  inroad  into  the 
Christian  territories,  t6u2— Count  de 
Cabra,  70 — ^Boabdil  made  captive,  72 
—splendour  of  a  Spanish  camp,  ibid — 
siege  of  Loxa,  74— singular  embassy 
from  the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  75 — siege 
of  Baza,  ibid — Columbus  present 
thereaty  76— surrender  of  Baza,  ibid 


— Boabdil  el  Chico    sole 

Granada,  76 — required   by 
to  surrender  the    city    and  ctovi  a 
Granada,  77 — surrender  of  the  Max* 
ish   capital,  ibid — the    cooquesi  cd«- 
brated    by  Henry   Vlltb    of  Eog^i, 
by  a  procession  to   St  Paul's,  78— fc- 
dinand^s  goveraDieBt  of  bis  otvka(- 
doro,    ibtd — reiaainiBS   moiuaBcaii  cf 
the  conquest,  ibidm 
Greek  Question,  495 — real   sUtc  of  tti 
case   on  which  it  h&a  arisen,  ibid   ttt 
allied  sovereigns,    throughout  t^  m- 
gotiations,   professed     theouelves  ^m 
friends  of  Turkey,'    496 — the  disoidcs 
of  Greece  made  mischievous  and  dan- 
gerous to  other  countries  by  bcr  aao- 
time   position,   498 — the  provisioas  si 
the  treaty  of  Londoa   uaexceptioos^ 
in  themselves,  ibid — proposal   of  the 
court  of  Russia  *■  to  penetrau  to  Cds- 
stantinople,   and  dictate   peace  andtr 
the  walls   of   the   Seraglio,'  5«»-4k 
letter  of  Lord  Dudley  in  reply  therde 
entitles   him   to    the    lasting  gramadi 
of  the  country,   503 — Russia  dsdaici 
war  with  Turkey,  506— -positieo  Re- 
served for  England  in   this  new  eaec- 
gency,  ibid — the    ambassadors  sf  ike 
Uiree  powers  meet  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion relative  to  the  future  bousdaiy, 
509 — they  depart  from  the  spirit  asd 
letter  of  their  instructions,  612— efiect 
produced  by  the  definite  opinion  of  ike 
ambassadors  as  to  the  limits  of  Greece, 
521 — uniform  fidelity    to   eogagemeau 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  524— the    Qosati^M 
claims  of  the  Greeks,  528 — pretension 
set    up    for    the    Greeks,    530— Cmo 
d'Istrias,  534 — Prince  Leopold,  tM- 
Admiral  Codrington,  538 — catastrophe 
at  Navarino,    Snd — character  of  xb» 
Greeks,  541 — Prince  Leopold's  letters, 
542 — injudicious  selection  of  the  ia- 
tended  sovereign  of  Greece,  Hid-~iu- 
aptitude  of  the  Prince  for  the  sUtion, 
and  the  station  for  him,  5i5— causesof 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  515. 
Greppo  (J.  G.  H.)>  Es^  sur  la  Systtae 
Hi^roglyphique  de  M.  Champollioo  Is 
Jeune,  et  sur  les  advantages  quU  offie 
k  la  Critique  Sacr^,  111-148. 
Guizot  (M.),  his  Cours  dUistoire  Mo- 

derne  quoted,  378. 
Hall  (Bishop),  quoted,  214. 
Hampden  (Rev.  Renn),  bis  Essay  on  the 
Philosophical  Evidences  of  Christianity) 
182. 
Hawkins    (John    Isaac),    his    plan   for 
amending  the  patent  laws^  395. 

Heber, 
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reber  (Dr  Reginald),  Lord  Bisbop  o( 
Calcutta,  Life  of,  by  bis  widow,  366— 
last  days  of,  by  Thomas  Robinson, 
archdeacon  of  Madras,  and  late  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  his  lordship,  ibid — 
the  name  of  Heber  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  ibid — in 
the  admiration  of  him,  party  and  sec- 
tarian jealousies  have  been  forgotten, 
ilnd — enthusiasm  excited  in  America 
by  bis  Christian  character,  367 — his 
Journal  in  India  reprinted  in  New 
York,  ibid — and  a  monument  erected 
in  that  country  to  his  piety  and  vir- 
tues, ibid — his  Sermons  also  repub- 
lished in  New  York,  ibid — difficulty  of 
calculating  the  effect  they  may  pro- 
duce on  the  general  feeling,  368 — the 
high  moral  sense  displayed  in  their 
admiration  of  Bishop  Heber  not  to  be 
fbrgotteu  in  our  appreciation  of  the 
American  national  character,  ibid — 
the  popularity  of  Heber's  religious 
character  full  of  hopeful  encourage- 
ment, 369— tbe  humility  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  disposition,  ibid — ^his  stu- 
dious regard  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
ibid — a  strenuous  supporter  of  his 
own  order,  ibid — entertained  high  no- 
tions of  hie  episcopal  authority,  ibid 
—the  high-cburchman  invariably  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Christian,  t6te^total 
absence  of  fanaticism,  ibid — ^singular 
interest  of  his  Indian  journals,  371— 
striking  instances  of  his  piety  and 
gentleness  of  disposition,  ibid — his 
natural  benevolence  and  charitable- 
ness, 372 — his  inexhaustible  kindness 
of  heart,  ibid — Journal  of  bis  Northern 
Tour,  ibid — fragment  of  a  popular 
Danish  song,  373-— his  journey  to  Rus- 
sia, 374 — ^his  account  of  the  reception 
of  Alexander  in  his  capital  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  ibid — ^picture  of 
the  Russian  court,  and  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  church,  t6i<i— description 
of  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin,  375 — 
bis  history  of  the  Cossacks  a  model  of 
historical  dissertation,  377 — his  comic 
vein,  378 — graphic  description  of  his 
person  and  manner  when  at  Oxford, 
ibid — his  burlesque  imitation  of  the 
old  Fabliaux,  ibid — his  adaptation  of 
Homeric  language  to  modern  inci- 
dents, 380 — marries,  and  accepts  the 
family  living  of  Hodnet,  383 — his  ge- 
neral occupations  at  this  time,  384r— 
meditates  a  volume  of  hymns,  385 — 
projects  a  poem  to  be  called  <  The 
Desert,'  386 — his  refutation  of  a 
pamphlet    entitled    *  The    Force    of 


Truth,'  387 — his  Bampton  Lectures, 
388 — translation  from  the  Moallakat 
of  Hareth,  388 — neglect  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  Epgland,  391 — reasons 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  Eastern 
bishopric,  395 — his  deep  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  Christian  missions,  ibid — 
his  strong  predilection  for  Oriental  lite- 
rature, ibid — distinctions  of  caste,  405 
— his  visit  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  408 
— his  death,  409 — named  the  Apostle 
of  the  East,  ibid — points  of  coincidence 
between  Xavier  and  Heber,  411. 

Hebrew  literature,  neglect  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 391. 

Henry  (D.  M.  T.),  Lcttre  t  M.  Cham- 
pollion  le  Jeune  sur  Hncertitude  dcs 
monumens  Egyptiens,  112-131. 

Heeren  (A.  H.  L.),  Ween  tfber  die  Po- 
litik,  den  Verkehr,  und  den  Handel 
der  vornebmsten  Volker  der  alten  Welt, 
112— a  work  of  the  highest  rank,  118. 

Herschell  (Mr),  on  the  decay  of  science  in 
England,  307. 

Huahine  code,  48 — Doomsday-book,  ibid, 

Humboldt  (Baron),  his  opinion  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, 4. 

Inquiry  into  the  nature,  extent,  and  canses 
of  the  Distress  since  1825,  278.— See 
Ditiress  of  the  Country, 

Irving  (Washington),  bis  Chronicle  of 
the  Conquest  of  Granada,  from  the 
MSB.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  65 
— the  idea  of  the  work  suggested 
in  Spain,  56 — the  great  object  of 
the  work,  57 — the  materials,  whence 
derived,  57^wears  the  air  of  a  ro- 
mance, ibid — the  author  makes  a  tour 
in  Andalusia,  ibid — and  visits  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Alhambra,  ibid.  See  Orait' 
ado, 

James  (Bishop),  extract  from  a  memoir 
of  him,  by  his  brother,  400,  402. 

Juana  of  Castile,  singular  aad  romantic 
fortunes  of,  69. 

Klaproth  (M.),  awards  to  Dr  Young  the 
fame  of  the  discovery  of  the  key  to  the 
lost  literature  of  Egypt,  115. 

Kosegarten  (Professor)  de  prisc&  Egyp- 
tiorum  Literaturft,  120. 

La  Hita  (Gingz  Perez  de),  his  « Civil 
Wars  of  Granada,'  a  fabrication,  56. 

Le  Bas  (Mr),  his  Essay  on  Miracles  quo- 
ted, 191. 

Lyell  (Charles),  bis  Principles  of  Geology. 

being 
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being  an  attempt  to  explain  tlie  former 
ciianges  of  the  earth^s  surface,  by  a 
reference  to  causes  now  in  operation, 
411.     See  Geology, 

Michaelis,  quoted,  54. 

Montesquieu,  his  description  of  the  Je- 
suit missionaries  in  India,  4. 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas),  Life  of,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Correspondence  and 
Private  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A,,  81 — Mr  Canning^s  elo- 
quent eulogy  on  Sir  Thomas,  ibid — 
his  birth,  ihid — his  boyhood  less  dis- 
tinguished by  progress  in  learning 
than  by  ascendancy  of  character,  ibid 
— delighted  in  healthy  and  athletic 
sports,  82 — entered  at  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, ibid — makes  a  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies,  ibid — his  opinion  of  forc- 
ing metaphysics  on  very  young  minds, 
ibid — at  sixteen  learns  Spanish,  to 
read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
ibid — proceeds  to  India  as  a  cadet, 
ibid — kindly  received  at  Madras  by 
his  countrymen,  ibid — attached  as  en- 
sign to  the  Madras  native  infantry,  83 
— relates  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's 
detachment,  ibid — promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy, 84 — turns  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  Oriental  literature,  ibid 
— his  opinion  of  their  poetry,  ibid— 
his  description  of  their  histories,  ibid 
— discovers  the  story  of  Shylock  in  a 
Persian  MS.,  8fi — remits  an  annual 
supply  of  funds  to  his  parents,  ibid — 
beautiful  letter  to  his  mother  accom- 
panying the  first  contribution,  ibid — 
humorous  account  of  his  early  hard- 
ships and  privations,  ibid — his  descrip- 
tion of  the  war  with  Tippoo,  86— no- 
minated by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the 
management  of  the  ceded  district  of 
Baramahl,  87 — his  mode  of  managing 
the  natives,  ibid — gains  from  them 
the  title  of  their  <  father,'  88— instance 
of  the  familiar  and  good-humoured 
style  of  bis  intercourse  witli  them, 
ibid — his  opinion  of  Zimmerman,  89 
— cheerful  pleasantry  of  his  domestic 
correspondence,  t6ie^his  advice  to  a 
brother,  91 — promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
ibid — nominated  joint-secretary  to  ar- 
range the  partition  treaty,  ibid — de- 
tails the  fall  of  Tippoo,  ibid — his  opi- 
nion  of  the  subsidiary  system,  92 — 
appointed  to  reduce  to  order  the  new 
province  of  Canara,  t6t(f— letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Colonel  Wellesley 
(now  Duke  of  Wellington),  detailing 
the  operations  against  Dboondee,  99 — 


mutiny  at  Vellore,  96— hit  fcaub 
on  the  local  regulations,  97— tkiils  i 
revisiting  bis  native  country,  9*-ea- 
barks  for  England,  i6ui— landi ai Do!. 
ibid — visits  Glasgow,  iWrf— «mo- 
ness  of  bis  opinions  respectiaf  te 
demand  for  British  raaoDfactoTts  z 
India,  99 — appointed  a  comiiissna 
for  removing  ihe  defects  of  Ik  ji* 
cial  system  in  India,  lOl^re-eoibub 
for  India,  ibid — his  previous  mirna^ 
ibid — proceed  ini^s  of  the  coiiuDi£9«. 
102 — receives  a  brigadier's  cornvBoaeu 
ibid — his  brilliant  campaign  in  1b& 
103— testimonial  of  Sir  John  MskaH 
ibid — re-embarks  for  England,  iW- 
appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  iki^ 
the  rank  of  major-general  confcrrfd  « 
him,  101 — made  knight-commaBdcr  c{ 
the  bath,  ibid — public  tribute  of  Mi 
Canning  to  his  merits,  tfrirf— fouisf- 
cusatiou  against  him,  ibid—^\%  opisEc 
of  an  Indian  free  press,  tWrf— o«to 
frequent  journies  Into  the  remote  di- 
tricts,  105 — his  intercourse  with  tb 
natives,  106 — his  opinion  of  Sir  Jota 
Malcolm^s  work  on  Central  India,  K 
— prosecutes  the  contest  with  tbe  kJif 
dom  of  Ava,  107 — his  toucbinf  lema 
to  Lady  MunnH  iWrf— inspecu  tk 
ceded  provinces,  108 — his  death,  I€9. 
Mure  (William),  his  Brief  Remariu  « 
the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  I>r* 
nasties,  112. 

New  Testament,  translated  into  *« 
Negro-English  Language,  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  United  Brftbren,  M3 
— account  of  the  Talkee-ialkee,  or>V 
gro  langnage,  ibid — spoken  by  ^ 
Creole  ladies,  ibid — the  only  langtuge 
which  the  negroes  of  Surinnm  speai, 
656 — specimens  of  the  version  of  ^ 
New  Testament,  657 — unjust  ouJcy 
against  the  Bible  Society  forpubfisb- 
ing  it,  558. 

Oriental  Translation  Fund, valuable  worli 
sent  out  by  this  Institution,  S91 

Patent  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  «3-7» 
system  of  vicious  and  fraudulent  te?*" 
laiion,  ibid — hard  situation  of  *e 
inventor  of  new  machinery  sod  ^ 
discoverer  of  new  arts,  ibid^'^f^^ 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  inventor?, 
336— means  by  which  they  might  N 
protected,  341. 

Pauperism,  Causes  and  Remedies  of;  ^ 
the  United  Kingdom,  242— conseqeej" 
cea  of  the   ilWistribuiion  of  *^5 
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ibid — ^tb0  labouring  clan  hat  rather 
retrograded  than  adranced  in  happi- 
ness  and  comfort,  243 — causes  that 
have  brought  about  such  a  state  of 
things,  244— redundancy  of  labour, 
ibid — vast  emigrations  from  Ire- 
land, ibid — increase  of  population  in 
Ireland,  ibid — necessity  of  extending 
the  poor  law  to  Ireland,  246 — fatal 
error  in  England  of  making  up  wages 
out  of  the  poor-rate,  248 — only  remedy 
for  a  redundant  population,  249 — 
means  of  increasing  the  effective  de 
mand  for  labour,  252 — impediments 
thereto,  tfrui— system  of  taking  tithes 
in  kind,  ibid — benefits  of  a  general 
tithe-composition  act,  253 — inclosure 
of  wastes  and  common  lands,  ibid — 
Mr  John  Halfs  plan,  254— system  of 
poor  colonies  in  Holland,  ibid — law 
of  parochial  settlement,  255 — misdi- 
rection of  taxation,  ibid — premium 
given  by  the  legislature  to  brute  over 
human  labour,  256 — tax  on  ma 
chinery,  ibid — means  for  dimioif^hing 
the  pressure  of  over-population,  262 — 
necessity  of  resorting  to  fresh  markets 
for  labour,  263 — mode  of  repaying  the 
cost  of  conveying  labourers  thereto, 
265 — Australia,  267— the  Canadas, 
268— defects  in  Mr  Wilmot  Morton's 
plans  of  colonization,  ibid — objections 
to  Mr  Gouger's  plan  for  raising  an 
emigration  fund,  271 — the  first  step  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  lower  orders  the 
placing  the  poor  of  Ireland  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  parochial  relief,  277. 
Peru,  travels   in  various  parts  of,    156. 

See  Temple. 
Peter  the  Swede,  6. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  with  a  Life  of  John 
Bunyan,  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq.', 
LL.D.,  469 — the  circumstances  under 
which  Bunyan  rose  into  popularity  an 
interesting  point  for  illustration,  ibid — 
Bunyan  happily  called  by  D'Israeli  *lhe 
Spenser  of  the  people,'  ibid — bis  birth, 
ibid — his  parents  tinkers,  470 — follows 
the  same  calling,  ibid — enrolled  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  471^oins  the 
Baptists,  ibid — germ  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  ibid — beset  with  religious 
doubts  and  qualms,  472— lays  his  case 
before  an  Anabaptist  teacher,  473 — 
stage  of  burning  enthusiasm  through 
which  he  passed,  474 — becomes  a 
preacher,  478 — engages  in  religious 
controversy,  479— cited  before  the  jus- 
tices and  sent  to  prison,  ibid — remains 
twelve  years  io  Bedford  g&ol,  480*-] 


supports  his  family  by  making  tagged 
thread-laces,  Und — released  from 
prison,  ibid — a  chapel  built  for  him, 
ibid — his  death,  481 — appearance  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ibid—i\s  asto- 
nishing success,  ibid — the  author's 
reply  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  ibid 
— eulogiura  on  the  classic  of  the  people, 
484— Bunyan  and  Spenser  compared, 
486 — second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, 489— Bunyan's  « Holy  War,' 
490 — Bunyan's  poetry,  493. 

Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  six  years  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  1 — nobles  of  Polynesia  de- 
scribed, 2 — extraordinary  transition 
from  Paganism  to  Christianity,  5— 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Polynesia, 
33 — primitive  notions  of  the  nature  of 
sacrifice,  ibid — a  sober  people  in  their 
transition  of  belief,  34 — their  deep  and 
well-founded  religious  feeling,  35— de- 
crease of  infanticide,  36 — increase  of 
domestic  comfort,  38— improvement  in 
buildings,  39 — and  in  dress,  40 — the 
culture  of  cotton  introduced,  ibid, 

Pomare  the  First,  king  of  Polynesia,  de- 
scribed, 3. 

the  Second,  described,  8 — loses  his 

queen,  6 — his  spirit  subdued  and 
heart  soAened  by  affliction,  7 — receives 
the  missionaries  with  joy,  t^tV'— con- 
temns the  usages  of  idolatry,  t6t(f— 
persuades  his  friends  to  renounce  idola- 
try, 8 — returns  to  Tahiti,  t6te^— effect 
of  bis  example,  9— erects  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, 10 — addicted  to  ardent  spirits,  13 
— his  second  marriage,  14 — a  prayer 
composed  by,  23 — introduces  a  printing 
press,  24 — and  works  thereat,  ibid — 
proficiency  In  his  native  language,  28 
—erects  a  royal  mission -chapel,  29 
— the  chapel  described,  ibid — his 
death,  42— his  exertions  to  improve 
himself  and  people,  43 — bis  journal, 
ibid — prepares  a  code  of  laws,  ibid^- 
extracts  therefrom,  44 — his  widow,  49. 

the  Third,  48. 

Poor-Law,  on  the  necessity  of  extending 
it  to  Ireland,  242. 

Potosi,  a  year's  residence  in.    See  Temple, 

Richter  (Jean  Paul),  quoted,  12. 
Robinson    fThomas,    A.  M.\    his    Last 
Days  of  Bishop  Heber,  366. 

Schwartz,  the  Indian  missionary,  408 — 
his  character,  ibid — his  epitaph  by  a 
Gen  too  prince,  ibid, 

Scrope  (S«  Paulett),  on  Credit  Currency, 
342. 

Shakspeare 
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Shakspeare,  performed  by  Gentoos  and 
Mahometans,  402. 

Society  Islands,  success  of  the  mission- 
aries in,  13 — population  of,  31. 

South  Sea  Islands,  natural  aristocracy 
in,  1 — description  of  the  missionaries 
to,  4 — extraordinary  transition  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity,  5 — relent- 
less cruelty  of  the  wars  in,  ^. 

Soutbey  (Dr),  bis  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  with  a  Life  of  John  Bunyan, 
469.     bee  Pitgrim's  Progress. 

Spelman  (Sir  Henry),  his  history  and  fate 
of  Sacrilege,  quoted,  188. 

Spincto  (Marquis),  his  Lectures  on  the 
Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  111,  118, 

Tahiti,  hopeless  result  of  the  mission  to, 
1 — natural  aristocracy  in,  ibid — con- 
version to  Christianity  in,  17 — print- 
ing-press established  at,  25 — harmony 
of  the  language  of,  27 — Tahitian  songs, 
28— executions  in,  46 — Tahitian  code, 
ibid. 

Temple  (Edroond),  his  Travels  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Peru,  including  a  Year's 
Residence  in  Potosl,  155 — a  lively  and 
entertaining  writer,  ibid — secretary  to 
the  Potosi  Mining  Association,  156 — 
departure  from  London,  ibid — passage 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  ibid — ^journey  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova,  ibid — the 
postilions,  t6u^not  a  book  to  be  met 
with,  157 — no  roads,  lfl6-^no  bridges, 
«6tVf-— a  vehicle  called  a  balsa  described, 
ibid — province  of  Tucuman,  159 — 
boots  without  seam  or  stitch,  ibid — 
receipt  for  making  them,  160---civility 
and  hospitality  of  the  natives,  ibid^ 
the  South  American  ladies,  ibid — 
mode  of  living  in  Peru,  161 — Donna 
Juliana,  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  Potosi, 


fMii— mark!  of  powerty  m  tbm  afpetr^ 
ance,  dress,  and  hovels  of  the  pea^siiy, 
166 — perilous  passes,  164 — alacnty  of 
the  And  adores,  164— -eingulax  mode  cf 
making  an  intoxicating  beverage  caOad 
Cbica,  165 — j»overty  of  a  FeruviM 
post- master,  ibid — mountain  of  PotoK. 
166— town  of  Potosi,  ibid — the  grcjs 
cone  described,  167 — n>od«  of  extract- 
ing the  metal  from  the  ores,  ibid— 
produce  of  the  mines  from  their  fint 
discovery,  168 — state  of  the  mtxies  «f 
Puno,  169— capable  of  being  clcaic^ 
170 — hopeless  state  of  the  Poton  As- 
sociation's concerns,  171 — no  sopfilia 
from  England,  ibid — ^tbe  author  wradi 
up  the  mining  concerns  in  Potosi,  173 
^  — city  of  Potosi  described,  174 — «tat£ 
*  of  society,  ibid — dress  of  the  ladi^ 
ibid — price  of  luxuries  and  necessaries 
of  life,  175 — the  Peruvians  described, 
176 — their  superstitions,  1T7 — ihea 
clergy,  178— the  Chola  girls,  179— 
emigration  to  South  America,  ibid. 
Thoughts  on  the  l*resent  Distress^  fiS. 
See  Distress  of  the  Country. 

Wilmot  Horton  (Right  Hon.  J.),  his  la- 
quiry  into  the  Causes  and  Reiiie£es 
of  Pauperism,  242. 

Wilson  (Rev.  Daniel),  bis  Dtssertatioe 
prefixed  to  Butler's  Analogy,  198. 

Wordsworth  (Mr),  quoted,  362. 

Xavier  (Francis),  quoted,  410. 

Ximenes  (Cardinal^,  undertakes  the  coa- 
versiou  of  the  Moors,  78— burns  irt 
thousand  Moorish  manuscripts,  ibid. 

Young  (Dr  Thomas),  the  discoTerer  of  the 
key  to  the  lost  literature  of  Egypt,  115 
— his  rudiments  of  a  Dictionary  of  tbc 
Egyptian  Tongue,  116. 
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AbernethIt  (Mr),  curious  story  related 
by  him  of  a  dislocated  jaw,  8. 

AbseDtees,  Injury  sustained  from  the  nuni' 
ber  of  voluntary,2d8— propriety  of  a  tax 
on,  507. 

Annerica,  United  States  of;  present  state 
of  the  British  trade  with,  534. 

' ,  (North)  Head's  Forest  Scenes 

and  incidents  in  the  Wilds  of,  80— ^har- 
'dihood  of  the  horses  of,  86 — rheumatic 
diseases  not  fnequent  in,  87-^the  inha- 
bitanti  exceed  Englishmen  in  stature, 
ibid. — advantages  possessed  by  the  poor 
of,  103. 

,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mines 
of,  annual  supply  of  gold  from,  261, 

Annericans,  their  illicit  dealings  with  the 
Chinese,  157 — treatment  of,  by  the  Chi- 
nese, 165. 

Anatomical  knowledge,  increasing  sense 
of  the  necidsSity  for,  5 — deficiency  of,  in 
England,  6 — evils  arising  from  the  de- 
ficiency of,  ibid. 

Anatomy,  Bill  for  regulating  School  of,  1 
— number  of  students  of,  in  London,  3 
— impossibility  of  students  of,  procuring 
a  good  education  in  England,  6 — our 
laws  prohibit  the  study  of,  9 — faults  of 
the  bill  for  regulating  schools  of,  12. 
Xncestry,  a  regard  to  the  origin  and  fame 
of,   found  in  every  country,  285 — im- 
j^lanted  iii  the  heart  of  man,  ibid. — ex- 
emplified in  the  confession  of  Bishop 
Watson,  ibid. — arid  of  Dr Frank  1  in, i^ia. 
Antar,  curious  romance  of,  3i0. 
Arabia,  Burckhardt'^s  travels  in,  1^— rea- 
son for  the  scanty  knowledge  we  possess 
of,  19 — travels  of  Ludovico  Barthema 
ilk,  21 — travels  of  Joseph  Pitts  in,  ibid. — 
Niebuhr*s  account  of,  23 — Dr  Seetzen's 
account  of,  ibid* 
Arabs,  their  early  history  little  known,  18 
— their  pedigree  as  well  extablished  as 
that  of  the  Jew^  ibtd, — their  singular 
custom  of   assigning   to   the  stranger 
some  female  of  the  family^  20. 
Arnold,  (Dr)  his  observations  on  insanity, 
350. 

Bacon,  (Lord)  his  admirable  essay  on  an- 
cient nobility,  285 — bis  observation  on 
capital,  485. 

Badbia,  bis  account  of  Mekka  favourably 
spoken  of  by  Burckhardt,  24. 

Baillie,  (Dr)  the  two  reasons  why  he  was 
-  considered  the  first  physician  of  bis 
time,  9. 

VOL»  XLII.    NO.  84. — Q.Rt 


Ball, (Mr)  bis  clever  pamphlet  on  the  trada 
to  China,  153. 

Bank  of  England,  necessity  of  reviewing 
the  exclusive  privileges  conferred  upon^ 
498 — those  privileges  highly  injurious 
to  the  public,  500. 

Banking  system,  476— -in  Scotland,  478, 
479 — in  England,  485. 

BannatyneClub,  curious  publication  going 
on  under  the  auspices  of,  348. 

Barthema  (Ludovico)  bis  travels  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India) 
curious  and  amusing,  21. 

Battas,  the,  described,  432 — prevalence  of 
cannibalism  among,  433-«eat  their  cri- 
minals aliviB,  434--the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  coaaideted 
delicacies,  ibid. 

Battle,  (DrWilliam)  his  Treatise  on  Mad- 
ness, 350. 

Bedouin  Arabs,  portraiture  of,  27. 

Beitullab,  or  House  of  God,  at  Mekka^ 
described,  32. 

Bencoolen,  described,  421,  439. 

Blane,  (Sir  Gilbert)  his  account  of  Rod- 
ney's battle  of  12ih  April,  1782, 73. 

Breaking  the  enemy's  line,  as  practised 
in  Rodney's  battle,  50. 

Brick  wood,  (Mr)  his  plan  for  paying  off 
the  five  per  cents.,  508. 

British  Colonies,  fallacy  of  Sir  H.  Pamell't 
doctrines  concerning,  509 — difficulties 
in  ihe  way  of  their  relinquishment,  5l0 
— injustice  of  retiiring  from  them,  511 
duty  of  defending  them,  512 — part  and 
parcel  of  our  own  population,  517— an- 
nual value  of  the  trade  with,  617 — ne- 
cessity of  annually  laying  the  financial 
condition  of  before  parliament,  519. 

Burckhardt,  (John  Lewis)  his  travels  iti 
Arabia,  comprehending  the  territories 
in  Hedjaz,  18— his  high  qualifications 
for  collecting  accurate  inforroation,2^— 
arrives  at  Djedda,the  seaport  of  Mekka, 
24 — his  account  of  Djedda  and  its  inha- 
bitants, 26 — his  courteous  reception  by 
Mahomed  Ali,  28— enters  Mekka,  29— 
description  of  the  Beitullab,  or  House  of 
God,  32 — description  of  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  on  entering  Mekka,  34— 
account  of  the  pilgrimages  to,  35 — as- 
cends the  summit  of  Mount  Arafat,  37 
— ^proceeds  to  Medina,  45 — visiu  tba 
great  mosque,  46 — and  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet,i5i(/. — describes  the  people  of 
Medina,48.:^bi8  character  of  the  Turks, 
Syrians  and  Egyptians,  49. 
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Burke,  (Edmund)  on  the  revenues  of  the 
church  of  England,  133,  137 — on  the 
danger  of  turning  the  clergy  into  pen- 
sioners of  the  state,  134 — his  standard 
of  a  statesman,  138. 

Burrows,  (Dr  George  Man)  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms, 
and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  350 — a 
•  wretched  compilation  of  scraps,  full  of 
iniftcuracies,  352. 

Caabu,  high  antiquity  of,  30 — description 
of,  32. 

Cailli§,  (Rene)  bis  Journal  d^un  Voyage  k 
Tembuctoo  et  k  Jenn#,  450. 

Camden^s  Britannia,  287. 

Canadas,  causes  of  the  present  state  of 
disquiet  in,  526 — ^plan  for  fortifying  the, 
528. 

t^annibalism,  prevalence  of,  among  the 
Battas,  433. 

Canning,  (Right  Hon  George)  bis  "  Iter 
ad  Meccam  "  quoted,  33. 

Capital,  Lord  Bacon's  observation  on,  495 
— deficiency  of,  a  great  impediment  to 
agricultural  improvements,  496. 

Cash  payments,  bill  for  the  resumption  of, 
242-— petitions  against  it,  243 — argu- 
ments used  for  and  against  it,  ibid. — 
reflections  thereon,248— degree  to  which 
depreciation  has  gone,  250 — rise  in  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  251 — its  effect 
on  the  public  debt,  252 — the  introducers 
of  the  bill  not  a  ware  of  its  consequences, 
254— evils  arising  out  of  the  measure, 
266. 

Cawffor,  C^'i^O  his  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Chaiicdlar  nn  thi?  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Walo^,  181 — a  clever,  but 
highly-cdouredr  and  by  no  means  ac- 
curate stiitftnetitf  ^D5« 

Cberiii,  (M,)  Ahi^ge  Chronologique 
d'Edjt.s  Szc.  des  Bpis  d<^  France  de  la 
troisi^mis  raccj  conceniant  le  fait  de 
Noblesse,  281. 

China,  trade  and  intercourse  with,  147 — 
facts  relating  to,  ihid. — Mr  Ball's  clever 
pamphlet  on,  153 — sumptuary  law  of 
the  Chinese  a  great  bar  to  the  trade 
with,  153— -ml^cbiet^  tif  the  high  rate  of 
tutercn  in,  lui — extensive  contraband 
trade  carried  on  with,  156 — practice 
during  the  early  periods  of  our  trade 
to,  160 — wholesome  power  exercised  by 
the  East  India  company  over  the  Hong 
merchants,  162-^benefit  that  our  trade 
has  derived  from  the  resident  factory  at 
Canton,  163 — influence  which  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Company  exercise 
over  the  Canton  government,  167— im- 
policy of  opening  a  promiscuous  trade 
with,  168.  . 
Cbinese,  their  uncivil  treatment  of  stran- 
gers, 159. 


Church  of  EoglaDd,  rights  of  to  her  ts- 
dowments,vindicated,105 — its  doctnoes 
and  polity  gaining  u{>on  the  public  «i> 
roation,  109 — dependent  upon  eadiw. 
ments  set  aside  for  their  support  bj pri- 
vate benefactors,  121 — how  far  its  ten* 
niies  may  be  considered  public  propertr, 
126 — no  pecuniary  benefit  could  accm 
to  the  poor  from  the  plunder  oty  130— iQ 
dignities  open  to  fair  and  boaourable 
competition,  131 — an  essential  portioDot 
the  monarchy,  iind, — the  public  gouM 
not  gain  by  the  spoliation  of  thepropertr 
of^ibid, — fatal  consequences  thatwony 
ensue  from  the  secularization  of  ih«K- 
venues  of,  134 — on  the  eleemo^oa/r 
system  of  maintaining  the  clergy  oi^bj 
voluntary  subscription,  135. 

Church  of  Scotland,  described,  115— cod- 
dition  of  its  clergy,  ibid. 

Church  Reform,  able  pamphlet  on,  235. 

Clergy,  national  benefitof  aparochial,t4i. 

Clerk,  (John)  bis  Essay  on  Na?al  Tactics, 
51— claims  the  original  manoBuue  (rf 
breaking  the  line,  liid. — the  claim  boi 
substantiated,  58. 

Collins,  (Arthur)  an  industrious  and 
praiseworthy  genealogist.,  287. 

Common  Law  Reforms,  181 — Report  rf 
the  Commissioners  on,  ibid. — nomberof 
the  Judges,  182 — annual  quantum  ofli- 
tigation,  183— arrears  of  busioe«,165- 
remedies  proposed,  187. 

Commons,  House  of,  present  state  o^20 
— its  inefficiency,  270— its  wantoCor 
dependence,  271 — its  versatiliij,?^' 
its  character  quite  changed  within  b»tf 
a  century,  325. 

Commutation  of  taxes,  beneficial  e&c« 
of,  607. 

Cooper,  (Sir  Astley)  his  opinion  oftesai- 
rection-men,  5. 

Colonies.     See  British  Coionia, 

Coote,  (Richard  Holmes)  his  Letter « 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  General  wj* 
gistry,  no—his  objections  thereto,  m 

Coxe,  C.  D.  (470.) 

Crawfurd,  (Mr)  his  conduct  atSingap«rfi 
440 — encourages  gaming  and  cock- 
fighting,  ibid. — one  of  the  ao'mesi  « 
the  Indian  reformers,  ibid. 

Crichton,  (Sir  Alexander)  his  work  onli- 
sanity,  350.  . 

Cumberland,  (Richard)  his  account  oi 
Rodney's  battle  of  the  12th  of  Apnir 
1782,75. 

Currency  Question  freed  from  myJttTj 
476. 

Currency,  state  of  the,  240. 

Davies,  (Mr)  his  extraordinary  lu»J"J: 
case,  353— reflections  on  the  ine*«*' 
evidence  adduced  thereon,  372. 

<  Devil's  betel-box,'  an  extraordinary  ^' 
er  so  called,  430.  ^^^^ 
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D'Ghies,  (Hassuna)  465,  470,  472,  475. 

D'Ghies,  (Mohamed)  466,  468. 

Djedda,  the  sea-port  of  Mekka,  described, 
26. 

De  Lain^,  (A.  L.)  RecherchesHistoriques 
sur  rorigine  de  la  Noblesse,  ^81. 

De  PradtjOnlhe  Restorationof  Greece,622. 

Dislocated  jaw,  curious  story  related  by 
Mr  Abernethy  of  a,  8. 

Dissection,  no  evil  to  the  dead,  9, 13— po- 
pular antipathy  to,  15. 

Douglas,  (Major-General  Sir  Howard) 
statement  of  some  important  facts  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  breaking  the 
enemy's  line,  50 — his  claim  to  the  ma- 
noeuvre on  behalf  of  his  father,  61 — his 
motives  for  now  advancing  it,  62 — his 
evidence  in  support  of  it,  ibid. 

Dutch,  grasping  policy  of,  at  Sumatra, 
437,  439. 

East  India  Company's  Charter,  review  of 
the  arguments  against  the  renewal  of, 
147 — considerations  relative  to  ihe  re- 
newal of,  ibid. — Mr  Canning's  opinion 
respecting,  ibid. 

East  Indies,  flourish  of  Captain  Spiers  on 
the  free  trade  to,  150. 

Ecclesiastical  endowments,  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England  to,  105. 

Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  formation  of 
foreign  settlements,  quoted,  151. 

Elections,  for  members  of  Parliament,  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  cost  of,  273. 

Elective  franchise,  necessity  of  raising 
the,  273. 

Emigration,  mutt  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  momentous  national  concern,  104. 

Females  have  only  found  their  proper 
level  in  Christian  communities,  47. 

Fernando  Po,  523. 

Financial  Reform,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on, 
506. 

Finlay,  (Kirkman)  quoted,  as  to  the  sys- 
tem of  banking  in  Scotland,  497. 

Fox,  (Charles  James)  immovable  anti- 
pathy of  George  the  Third  to,  310— bis 
East  India  Bill,  311. 

Forsyth,  (R.)  his  Political  Fragments,  a 
singular  production,  255 — his  descrip- 
tion of  the  eflfect  of  the  cash  payment 
bill,  ibid. 

Forster,  (Rev  Charles)  Mahomedanism 
XJnveiled,  18 — his  description  of  the 
Caaba,  30. 

Fort  Marlborough,  423,  424. 

Franklin,  (Benjamin)  his  regard  to  the 
origin  and  fame  of  his  ancestry,  235. 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  description  of  the 
French  nobility,  283. 

Free  Trade  System,  260 — characterized, 
515. 

Frtind,  (Dr)  a  OMmber  of  the  Hoate  of 


Commons,  16 — distinguished  himself  by 
some  able  speeches,  ibid. — committed 
to  the  Tower,  ibid. — mode  of  passing 
his  time  there,  ibid, — his  character 
drawn  by  Dr  Mead,  17. 

George  the  Third,  effects  of  the  writings 
of  Junius  on  the  mind  of,  308 — his  im- 
movable antipathy  to  Mr  Fox,  310 — 
and  resentment  against  Lord  North, 
ibid. — memorable  words  of,  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  crown,  311. 

Gibbon,  (Mr^  defence  of  Mahomet  and 
his  creed,  42. 

Gillespie,  (Colonel)  417. 

Gower,  (Lord  Francis  Leveson)  327. 

<  Grandeur  of  the  Law,'  by  Philips,  an 
amusing  little  volume,  321. 

Greece,  future  prospects  of,  621— impolicy 
of  annexing  the  Ionian  Islands  to  the 
new  state  of,  t5irf.— De  Pradt,  on  the 
restoration  of,  522. 

Gold  and  silver,  annual  supply  of,  from 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mines  of 
America,  261. 

«  Gold-headed  Cane,'  quoted,  9,  16-a  mo- 
dest little  volume,  composed  in  a  lively, 
graceful,  and  humorous  style,  17. 

Hadj,  belief  of  the  Arabs  in  the  efficacy  of 
the,  'not  surprising,  40 — is  performed 
yearly  in  Ireland, 41 — its  tendency  to 
encourage  vice  and  idleness,  49. 

Halford,  (Sir  Henry)  his  opinion  of  rwur- 
rection-men,  5. 

Halifax,  (Nova  Scotia)  descriptioo  of  the 
climate  of,  80. 

Hastings,  (Marquis  oQ  438. 

Head,  George  his  Forest  Scenes  and 
Incidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North  Ame-i. 
rica,  80— climate  of  Halifax,  ibid.^--^ 
frozen  pigs,  81 — Nova  Scotia,  83 — ^pas- 
sage across  the  St.  Lawrence,  98—* 
Quebec,  99— Lake  Huron,  ibid. — con- 
structs a  log-house,  ibid, — his  residence 
in  the  woods.  101  • 

Harcourt,  (Lord  Chancellor)  antiquity  of 
his  family,  286. 

Hardy,  (Lieut.  R.  W.  H.)  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  Mexico,  334— engaged  ai 
agent  to  the  Pearl  and  Coral  Fishery 
Association,  ibid. — becomes  a  practi- 
tioner of  the  therapeutic  art,  341— re- 
commends charcoal  as  a  universal  ipe- 
cific,  t6tef.— becomes  a  pearl  diver,  343 
— purchases  a  child  for  a  pocket-band- 
herchief,  348 — leaves  Rio  Colorado, 
349— end  of  the  pearl  and  coral  fishery 
bubble,  ibid. 

Haslam,  (Mr.)  Observations  on  Mad* 
ness  and  Melancholy,  350— his  strange 
definition  of  insanity,  ibid. 

Hedjaz,  population  of  the,  19. 

Hill,  (Nesse)  his  extraordinary  work  on 
insanity,  352.  Hodgkip, 
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HodgkiD,  (Jphn)  on  the  proposed  esta- 
blishmciit  of  a  general  registry,  170. 

Hohenlohe,  (Prince)  40. 

Hong  Merchants,  156. 

Hosie,  (Le  Pire  Paul)  his  work  on  break- 
ing the  enemy's  line,  60. 

House  of  Commons,  present  state  of  the, 
269 — its  ineflSciency,  270 — its  want  of 
independence,  271— its  versatility,  27t 
•—its  character  quite  changed  within 
half  a  century,  325. 

Iludibrasy  a  work  in  which  Voltaire  says 
there  is  more  wit  than  any  in  existence, 

^uman  bodies,  bill  for  preventing  ilie  un- 
laiyful  disinterment  of,  ;— great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  t6trf.— surgeons 
compelled  to  procure  them  by  illegal 
means,  3 — curious  particulars  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  obtained,  4— 
increasing  demand  for,  5--resurreclion- 
men  raise  the  price  of,  iWrf— present 

?rice  of,  in  the  London  dissecting-rooms, 
— msufficiency  of  the  number  annually 
Pr?«"Ted,  10— number  9f,  unclaimed, 
lOttt— necessity  of  giving  the  unclaimed 
to  the  anatomical  schools,  ibid, 

Humboldt,  (Baron)  exaggerated  view 
given  by  him  of  the  mines  of  Mexico, 
334.  ' 

pulls,  (Jonathan)  firsl  suggested  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  navigation,  61. 

Hydrophobia,  Mexican  antidote  for,  341, 

India,  necessity  of  a  more  rapid  commu- 
nication with,  407. 

Insanity,  Dr  Burrows  on  the  causes  of, 
SfiO—observattons  on,  tW<i.— definition 
of,  t^irf.— extraordinary  case  of  Mr 
Davies,  353— proposed  reforms  in  the 
laws  relating  to,  374. 

Internal  Policy  of  the  Country,  228— how 
far  it  has  tended  to  produce  or  increase 
the  present  distress,  2t9^morals  and 

instruction  of  the  people,  ibid, greater 

pains  should  be  taken  to  promote  schools 
throughout  England,  234— religious  in- 
struction, iftid.— marked  improvement  in 
the  established  clergy,  titrf.-administra- 
tion  of  the  criminal  law,  235— imprison- 
ment stripped  of  its  terrors,  i6irf.-defects 
in  the  system  of  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, 236 — escape  of  the  guilty,  ibid.^ 
security  afifbrded  to  vicious  characters, 
ibid, — number  of  commitments  for  cri- 
minal offences,  237— number  of  absen- 
tees, S38-— state  of  the  currency,  240 

free  trade  system,  260--state  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  280. 

Ionian  Islands,  case  of  the,  520— impolicy 
of  annexing  them  to  the  new  state  of 
Greece,  521. 

Ireland,  Sketches  in  the  North  of,  an  in- 
teresting volume,  41. 


Jaw,  curious  story  of  a  diik)cated,ielaid 

by  Mr  Abernethy,  8. 
Jews  and  Arabians,  corroboration  of ifan 

common  origin,  29. 
Jomard,  (M.)  453,  455,  460. 
Junius,  effects  of  his  writings  on  dK  oin^ 

of  George  the  Third,  308. 

Koran,  itself  a  miracle,  43— iu  wppod 
author,  ibid, — a  vile  plagiarii^iD  (m 
the  Old  and  ^ew  Testameat,  iiii- 
positive  duties  enjoined  by,  ibid. 

Lain^y  (M.)  Dietionpaire  V^rWiqut  in 
Origines  des  Maisons  Nobles  oq  hf-^' 
blies  de  France,  331. 

Laing,  (Major)  451,  458,  459,  4^  «. 
472. 

Lake  Huron,  99. 

Lardier,  (A.)  Histoire  BiograpWqueifa 
Chambre  des  Paris,  dcpuis  laresucn- 
tionjusqu'i  Tepoque  actueJlr,  281. 

Laurence,  (Dr  French)  313. 

Law,  (John)  his  system  destroyed  ik 
French  nobility,  283. 

Leake,  (Colonel)  bis  Life  of  Borckfcii'ii 
quoted,  24. 

Lelande's  Itinerary,  an  authority  wbick 
cannot  deceive,  287. 

Leydeu,  (Dr)  410,  412.  ' 

Locomotive  Steam-carriageF,  377,  w- 
first  model  of,  3«I— obstadei  to  tbem- 
troductioo  of,  tW.— first  patent  gramei 
for,  387 — first  employed  oq  r^^ 
ibid, — successive  improvenieBtsiS)**" 
brilliant  success  of  recent  exp«niD»^ 
390 — prize  contests  on  the  Liwpw 
and  Manchester  rail- way,  tW^-J* 
Rocket  engine,  391— the  NoTehj,  W2 
—the  Meteor,  395— extraordioafy  re- 
sults, 396— reduction  in  the  «>pf^ 
fuel,  398— increased  speed,  40(M* 
vantages  from  the  introduction  o^  *** , 

Lodge.  (Mr)  his  Characters,  iD«J«is* 
originality,  discrimination,  josuce,*" 
beauty,  330.  ,   .     ... 

Lords,  House  of,  as  an  awembly  injf« 
great  state  questions  are  discusseV** 
cidedly  superior  to  the  Commooi,^ 
great  importance  of  its  conduct,  33^ 
the  ayes  of  the  country  direcied^^tew- 
Lotteries,  miseries  entailed  ^y^Jf*"^ 

wisdom  of  suppressing  them,  fWfl. 
Lunacy,  observations  on,  360-defin«Ma 
of,  i6td.— extraordinary  case  of,  »^ 
proposed  reforms  in  tire  laws  reiatiflj'^ 
374. 

Macraichael,  (Dr)  bis  Gold-heideiO^ 
quoted,  9,  li-i  modest  little  rolo^ 
composed  in  a  lirely^  gracduJj  «- 
humorous  style,  17.  j.^-iilM 

Madness,  Mr  Haslam's  s«*"8«i^ 
of,  360.  * 
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Mahomed  Ali  of  Egypt,  an  infidel,  49 — 
anxious  to  establish  an  independent  go- 
vernment, ibid, 
Mahomedan  women  allowed  to  have  souls, 
46 — place  assigned  them  in  paradise^47. 
Mahomedanism  Unveiled,  18. 
Mahomet,  disclaims  the  power  of  yirorking 
miracles,  41 — the  rite  of  circumcision 
does  not  belong  to,  42— abolished  idola- 
try, ibid. — bold  nature  of  his  fictions, 
ibid, — could  neither  read  nor  write  his 
own    ordinances,    ibid. — an    eloquent 
speaker,  t6t(i.— distinguished  by  beauty 
of  person,  ibid. — asserts  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Koran,  43 — his  tomb,  46. 
Mahon,  (Lord)  his  Life  of  Belisarius,  327 
— his  able  exposure  of  Gibbon^s  inaccu- 
racies, ibid. 
Malayan  forests,  described,  430. 
Malays,  character  of  the,  422. 
Man  of  the  Woods,  427. 
Mead,  (Dr)  his  character  of  Dr  Freind,  17. 
Medical  men,  vital  importance  of  their 
being  well-instructed  in  their  profession, 
1 — their  power  in  families  where  sickness 
is  going  on,  2— fatal  blunders  committed 
by,  ibui. — nine-tenths  of,  practise  both 
medicine  and  surgery,  3---compelled  to 
procure  human  bodies  by  illegal  and  re- 
pulsive means,  ibid, — liable  to  be  pro- 
secuted for  want  of  skill,  9 — benefit  that 
would  be  derived  from  having  two  or 
three  eminent  ones  in  the    House  of 
Commons,  15. 
Madina,  pilgrimage  to,  4&^^acred  temple 
of,  46— tomb  of  Mahomet  at,  ibid. — the 
women  of,  described,  ibid, — character 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  48. 
Mekka,  city  of,  20 — strictly  prohibited  to 
all  but  Mu68ulmans,i6i(2.~JosephPitts^8 
accurate  account  of,  21 — described  by 
Ludovico  Barthema,  21t— Badhia's  ac- 
count of,  24— prescribed  ceremonies  on 
entering,  34 — pilgrimage  to,   35 — the 
pilgrimage  not  performed  by  unmarried 
women,  39 — population  of,  45 — slave- 
market  in,   ibid. — the  pilgrimages  to, 
encourage  vice  and  indolence,  49. 
Menangkabu,  account  of,  431. 
Mexican  antidote  to  hydrophobia,  341. 
Mexico,  LieutenantHardy's  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of,  334 — exaggerated  view  of 
the  mines  of,  given  by  Baron  Humboldt, 
ibid, — the  city  of,   described,   336 — a 
Mexican  hotel,  ibid, — wretchedness  of 
the  inhabitants,  337 — state  of  the  roads 
and  inns,338 — great  want  of  hospitality, 
ibid, — dilapidated  state  of  the  church- 
property,  839— woful  condition  of  the 
padrte,  ibid. — their  nieces,  ibid. — pro- 
vince of  Valladolid,  340 — port  of  Gu ay- 
mas,  ibid,—t}ne  presidio  of  Pitic,  ibid,'- 
p^?ince  of  Sonora,  341 — island  of  Ti- 
puroD,   346 — Rio  Colorado,  347 — re* 


-cent  improved  condition  of  Mexico,  349 
—wants  only  a  firm  central  govern* 
ment,  in  which  ail  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments should  merge,  ibid, 

Minto,  Lord,  411,  418,  419. 

Monetary  system,  necessity  of  a  revision 
of  our,  498. 

Morpeth,  (Lord)  327. 

Morrison,  (Dr  Alexander)  outlines  of  lec- 
tures on  mental  diseases,  352. 

Mount  Arafat,  pilgrimages  to,  34,  37. 

Mundell,  (Alexander)  reasons  for  a  revi- 
sion of  our  fiscal  code,  228. 

Mussulman  faith,  celebrated  symbol  of,22. 

Mussulmans  in  Africa  and  Asia,  amount 
to  one  hundred  millions,  41. 

Nias,  account  of  the  island  of,  436. 

Nicolas,  (Nicholas  Harris^  Synopsis  of 
the  Peerage  of  England,  tSl, 

Niebuhr,  his  account  of  Arabia,  23 — in- 
teresting life  of,  by  his  son,  ibid. 

Nobility,  ancient.  Lord  Bacon's  admira- 
ble essay  on,  285. 

North  American  provincesjimportaoce  of, 
to  the  greatness  andsecurity  of  England, 
527 — policy  of  cherishing  and  protecting 
them,  529 — their  population  estimated 
at  one  million,  t^^ — the  surrender  of 
them  to  a  rival  nation  would  be  an  ac| 
of  political  suicide,  530. 

Nova  Scotia,  its  value  as  a  colonial  pos^ 
session,  83-— its  population,  ibid. 

Nutmeg-tree,  its  great  beauty,  425. 

O'Brien  (W.  S.)  Considerations  on  the 
Renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter,  147. 

Orford,  (Lord)  character  of  his  <  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,'  330. 

Panics  among  bankers  and  merdiants  in 
England,  true  cause  of,  488. 

Paper  currency,  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantiiges,  259. 

Paris,  the  greatest  school  of  anatomy  in 
the  world,  10. 

Parliament,  state  of  the  two  houses  of,268. 

Parliamentary  reform,  273 — two  altera- 
tions by  which  the  character  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  would  l>e  essentially 
benefited,  ibid, 

Parnell,  TSir  Henry)  onFinancial  Reform, 
505 — his  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt,  509 — his  doctrines  concern- 
ing our  colonial  possessions  examined 
and  reprobated,  imd. 

Passu  ma  country,  the  inhabitants  of,  de- 
scribed, 431. 

Pearl  and  Coral  Fishery  Association  of 
London,  334— ^ne  of  the  wild  and  un- 
profitable speculations  of  the  year  1825, 
ibid — total  failure  of  the  Eldorado  vi- 
sions of  the  Association,  349. 

Psel,  (Mr)  bis  bill  for  the  resumption  of 

cash 
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cash  payments,  40&—freat]y  eobances 
the  pressure  of  the  public  debt,  500. 
Peerage,  Eritish,  consists  at  present  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty -eight,be&ides 
representative  peers  and  bishops,  284— 
during  the  Tudor  dynasty  the  House  of 
Lords  did  not  exceed  from  fifty-four  to 
sixty,  ibid — James  the  First  created 
forty-five  peers,  ibid — Charles  the  First 
made  fifty-six,  ibid — in  the  year  1715 
the  total  number  of  peers  was  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  ibid — in  1768, 
the  total  number  was  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  ibid — importance  of  an  in- 
ijuiry  into  the  ingredients  of  which  the 
House  of  Lords  is  formed,  ibid — origin 
of  the  influence  of  birth  on  the  minds  of 
4he  people,  285 — a  clear  and  intelligible 
history  of  our  peerage  a  great  desidera- 
tum in  English  literature,  286— the  ma- 
terials for  such  a  history  pointed  out, 
ibid — state  of  the  peerage  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  288— the  great 
house  of  Stafford,  dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham, ibid — the  Howards,  ibid — the 
Seymours,  289— the  Dudleys,  293 — the 
preys,  295— the  Percies,  296— the  Ne- 
iiles,  298— the  Courtenays,  t6irf— the 
Cliffords,  299— Queen  Elizabeth's  re- 
serve in  conferring  the  peerage,  300 — 
James  the  First  profuse  in  granting  the 
peerage,  301— Charles  the  First  be- 
stowed fifty-six  peerages,  of  which  all 
hut  six  are  extinct,  302 — Charles  the 
Second  created  forty-eight,  ibid — James 
the  Second  elevated  only  one  family  of 
Itonsequence,  303 — William  created 
twenty-four  peers,  ibid — Queen  Anne 
created  about  twenty-three,  ibid — a  bill 
in  1718,  passed  the  Lords,  for  limiting 
the  House  of  Peers  to  its  actual  number, 
303 — rejected  by  the  Commons,  304 — 
reflections  on  its  rejection,  i6t(/— George 
theFixst  createdabout  twenty -fourpeers, 
^A — George  the  Second  made  thirty- 
two,  ibid — George  the  Third,  from  his 
accession  to  the  year  1784,created  forty- 
three,  306 — a  new  era  in  the  peerage 
commenced  with  Mr  Pitt*s  administra- 
tion, t6t</*^alutary  effect  on  the  public 
mind  of  peerages  sparingly  bestowed, 
309— profusion  of  peerages  created  on 
Mr  Pitt's  elevation  to  oflice,  313 — Irish 
peers  admitted  into  the  English  House 
of  Lords,  316^-eighteen  peers  created 
in  two  years,  t6t3— from  1784  to  1801 
ninety-three  peerages  created,  320-from 
1801  to  1819  fifty  peerages  created, 
t5uf-^orty-five  peerages  created  by 
George  the  Fourth,  320— classified  table 
of  creations  from  the  commencenfent  of 
Ckorga  the  Third's  reign,  321— the  law 
at  all  times  the  fountain  of  the  rise  of 
iiaiiU|M|  t^id— character  of  a  pedigree, 


322 — the  number  oT  our  nobiiB 
whose  fortunes  have  risen  firoai  aer- 
cbandise  only  eiehteeo,  32^-*^  tbe  kk- 
teen  quarters,'  tSt^— ^eat  importaace 
^f  the  functions  which  the  peerage  feave 
to  perform,^id— wisdom  of  scropoJoosly 
preserving  the  poise  betweeo  tlw  crova 
and  the  commons,  ibid — law  peermgrs 
too  numerous,  324«— tii«  genias  aff  the 
British  constitution  requires  a  Artm^ 
aristocracy,  328 — fortoue*  of  liie  £■(- 
lish  aristocracy,  whence  derived,  33^- 
the  laws  and  regulations  for  pgaaaiiiag 
pedigree  in  England  very  imperlcdt  331 

Peerage  of  France,  281 — before  tiie  refs- 
lution  were  a  very  small  body, 
the  revolution  only  thirtj-eigbl  in  i 
ber,  ihid — not  more  historic  nor  of  i 
ancient  fanrilies  than  the  English,  90— 
changes  and  irregulaHties  of  ihue  lawf 
and  privileges  of^  t6id— only  two  ban- 
dred  historic  families  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  ^3 — Freiierick  tk 
Great's  opinion  of,  t6u/— number  cieU- 
ed  by  Louis  XVII (.,  in  1814,  two  hm- 
dred  and  nine,  284 — the  number  ialSfiS, 
three  huadred  and  sixty,  ibid — Freach 
Chamber  of  Peers  too  much  of  a  po^ 
lar  assembly,  329 — does  oot  act  as  • 
poise  between  the  crown  and  the  people, 
ibid^ 

Peerage  of  England  and  France,  so  £s5i- 
milar  in  age  as  to  athnit  but  of  a  sfigbi 
coniparison,  281. 

Penitentiary  at  Milbaok,  a  total  foilore, 
235. 

Perfect,  (Dr)  his  treatment  of  insane  per- 
sons, 350 — administered  large  doses  e( 
camphor,  ibid. 

Physicians,  necessity  of  having  two  or 
three  eminent  ones  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  16. 

Pitcairn,  (Mr)  his  Criminal  Trials  fnm. 
the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciaiy 
of  Scotland,  noticed,  348* 

Pitt, (William)  a  new  era  commences  witli 
his  administration,  306 — his  character, 
310 — *beai8  the  whole  aristocracy  of  the 
country,'  312 — profuse  in  his  diattHu- 
tion  of  honours,  313 — fills  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  new  deecriptioo  of 
men,  ibid — a»  adept  in  the  school  of 
Adam  Smith,  314-^is  speech  on  the 
Canada  bill,  317. 

Pitts,  (Joseph)  his  accarate  descriptioaof 
Mekka,  21 — his  travels  in  Arabia,  tM 
— »his  account  of  the  ceremnnyof  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  devil,'  38. 

Porchester,  (Lord)  327, 

Pradi,  (Abb^  de)  oa  the  resurrection  of 
the  Grecian  state,  522. 

<  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Laureattsbip,' 
an  assemblage  of  spirited  satire  and  ri- 
dicule) 313, 
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amissorjr  hotes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 

476. 

operty-taxy  benefits  that  would  accrue 

from  a  moderate,  507» 

iblic -houses,  mischievous  effects  of,  380 

'temptations    which    the    lower   orders 

cannot  resist,  ibid, 

uebecy  99* 

afflea,  (Sir  Thomas  Stamford)  Memoir  of 
the  Life  and  Public  Services  of,  particu-  i 
larly  in  the  Government  of  Java,  and  of 
Bencoolen  and  its  Dependencies,  405— 
resemblance  between  him  and  Bishop 
Heber,  ibid — his  humble  origin,  407 — 
deficiency   of  his  education,    408 — his 
youth  characterised  by  innocence  and 
simplicity,  409 — facility  with  which  he 
acquired  languages,t6t^ — recommended 
to  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  409 — appointed  as- 
sistant-secretary to  the  government  of 
Penang,  tWd— arrival  at  Penang,  ibi(^^ 
appointed.secretary,  t6^t(/— proceeds  to 
Malacca,  410-becomes  acquainted  with 
Dr  Leyden,  t6id— proceeds  to  Calcut- 
ta, 411 — suggests  to  Lord  Minto  the  re- 
duction of  Java,  ibid — sent  to  Malacca 
as  agent  to  the  Governor-General,  ibid 
»-^8ails  with  Lord  Minto  for  Batavia, 
412 — appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Java  and  its  Dependencies,t6uf — carries 
sundry  useful  reforms  into  effect,  414— 
encounters  various  difiiculties,  415— ap- 
pointed provisionally  to  the  residence  of 
Fort  Marlborough,  in  Bencoolen,  4S0 — 
leaves  Batavia,  t6u/^-proceeds  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of   ill  health,  ibid — 
writes  the  history   of  Java,  tbid — his 
marriage,  421 — departs  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Fort  MarIborough,i5{(f — arrives 
at  Bencoolen,  iftw/— description  of  Ben- 
coolen, idid'^character  of  the  Malays, 
4t2 — projects  sundry  improvements,!^ 
k— establishes  schools  for  the  natives,  426 
— makes  collections  of  specimens  of  na- 
tural history,  t6t<f— takes  a  census  of  the 
population,  428 — mode  of  passing  his 
time  at  this  period,  t6td— -makes  a  jour- 
ney into  the   interior,  430 — visits  Me- 
nangkabu,  431 — describes  the  people  of 
the  Battas,  432— and  of  the  island  of 
Nias,436— puts  a  stop  to  the  slave-trade 
there,  437 — rebuked  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  so  doing,  i6{<^— frames  a 
code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  Singa- 
pore, 439 — leaves  Singapore,  441— loses 
his  three  children,   i6tirf— embarks  for 
England  in  the    Fame,    443 — the  ship 
takes  fire,{62cf— all  the  passengers  saved, 
444— suggests  the  Zoologicad   Society, 
448— reaches  England,  449 — his  death, 
ibid* 


Rafflesia  Arnold!)  a  larga  and  most  6Ztra<' 
ordinary  flower,  430. 

Rail-Roads,  a  Practical  Treatise  on,  by 
Nicholas  Wood,  377 — great  object  of  a 
rail-way,  382— first  introduction  of,t^ctf 
— vast  improvements  in,t6ic^well  adap- 
ted for  purposes  of  speed,S84 — advanta* 
ges  of,  as  compared  with  common  roads, 
385 — the  power  of  draught  increased 
thereby  ten  times,i6-well  adapted  to  dis- 
play the  power  of  the  steam-engine,387. 

Ratcliffe,  (Dr)  a  member  of  the  House  of 
CommonSy  16. 

Real  Property,  Commission  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Laws  of,  170,  174. 

Registration  in  England,  170---object  of, 
ibid — such  establishments  exist  in  all 
civilised  countries,  except  England,  171 
—outline  of  a  general  plan  of,  175— de- 
fects of  the  existing  system,  176 — incon- 
veniences and  evils  resulting  from  the 
want  of,  180. 

Resurrection-men,  3-the  blasphemy  of  the 
name  forgotten  in  its  familiarity,  ibid — 
gain  a  precarious  and  dangerous  liveli- 
hood, ibid — brutalising  effects  of  their 
calling,  iWrf— extraordinary  particulars 
communicated  before  the  Anatomical 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  three,  4 — raise  the  price  of  bodies,  5 
— Sir  Astley  Cooper's  opinion  of,  ibid — 
Sir  Henry  Halford's  opinion  of,  ibid — 
frequent   murders  committed    by,  6— 

'     their  calling  illegal,  repulsive  to  good 
dispositions,    and    brutalizing  to    bad* 
ones,  ibid. 

Rights  of  the  Church  of  England  to  her 
endowments  vindicated,  by  a  Church- 
man, 106. 

Rodney,  (Lord)  battle  of  the  12th  of  April, 
1782,  50 — made  it  a  rule  to  bring  up  his 
whole  force  against  part  of  the  enemy's, 
57 — had  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
book  or  plan,  as  that  of  Mr  Clerk,  for 
breaking  the  line,  60. 

<  Rolliad,'  the,  an  assemblage  of  spirited  x 
satire  and  ridicule,  313. 

Rousseau,  (Baron  de)  466,  469,  471,  473, 
474. 

Sampson,  (Agnes)  the  *  wise  wife  of  Keith,' 
executed  for  witchcraft,  348 — her  poeti- 
cal incantation,  ibid, 

Scotch  system  of  banking,  characterized 
and  explained,  478,  497. 

Scrope,  (Poulett)  his  Currency  Question 
freed  from  Mystery,  quoted,  499,  502. 

Seetzen,  (Dr)  his  account  of  Arabia,  23. 

8hark,strange  subaqaeous  adventure  with, . 
346. 

Sierra  Leone,  propriety  of  gradually  re-  • 
tiring  from,  8i3, 
\  Singapore,  439. 
'  <  Sketches 
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<  Sketches  in  (he  North  of  Ireland,'  an  in- 
teresting volume,  41. 

Slave  trade,  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the 
treaties  enured  into  for  the  abolition  of, 
525 — frightful  extent  to  which  it  is  now 
carried  on  by  France,  ibid. 

Sleighing,  in  North  America,  described, 
81,  88. 

Smith,  (Adam)  quoted,  as  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking, 
497. 

Southcote,  (Johanna)  40. 

Southey,  (Dr)  his  »Colloqules  on  the  Pro- 
gress and  Prospects  of  Society,*  quoted, 
as  to  the  violation  of  church  property, 
133. 

Spiers^  (Captain)  his  flourish  at  Glasgow 
on  the  free  trade  to  India,  150. 

Spirituous  liquors,  consequences  of  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of,  229— evils  of  a 
free-trade  in^  230 — fatal  effects  of  an 
immoderate  use  of,  ibid, 

Slagl,  (Madame  de)  317. 

Statesman,  Mr  Burke's  standard  of  a,  138. 

Steam  Navigation,advantages  which  have 
actually  resulted  from,  378. 

Steuart,  (Sir  James)  quoted,  as  to  the  be- 
nefits that  have  been  derived  from  the 
Scotch  system  of  banking,  497. 

8t  Luke,  Dr  Freind's  opinion  of  the  Gos- 
pel of,  16. 

S%  Patrick's  Purgatory,  41. 

•  Stoning  the  Devil,'  ceremony  of,  at  Mek- 
ka,  30. 

Sttfnatra,  griping  policy  of  the  Dutch  at, 
439. 

Burgeon,  requisites  of  a,  3—^  mischievous 
animfil  without  the  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy, 7 — liable  to  be  prosecuted  for 
want  of  skill,  9. 

Taxes,  beneficial  effects  of  the  commuta- 
.  tion  of,  607. 

Teas,  table  of  the  duties  on,  149— prices 
of,  in  America,  ibid — quantity  imported 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  1783,and 
in  1830,  ibid^the  return  trade  in,  159 
^^prices  kept  down  by  the  Company, 
161. 

'Tekrourys,  their  pilgrimages  to  M ckka,35. 

Tirabuctoo,  as  described  by  M.  Cailli^,35. 

Tithe-laws,  amendment  of,  106— recent 


settlement  of  in  Ireland,  prtnuKslOR- 
move  all  discontents,  116— praenibis 
o^  in  England,  118— a  roodifiaiioa  cf 
them  might  be  effected,  ibid'-in^iR 
produced  by  annua]  bargaliiiBgfbr,iW 
— the  custom  of  levying  Utiles  io  kol 
most  prevalent  in  Kent,  119— has  (al)a 
into  desuetude  io  all  other  couDties,l9 
— its  ill  effects,  tdu^the  ancient  £ri< 
sion  of,  122. 

Tithes,  essay  on,  105— objection!  aiJni- 
ced  against,  106 — ill-effects  of  a  psrai- 
nent  and  entire  commutatioo  o^  110. 

Tyrrell,  (John)  his  sugfestioos  n^«QS{ 
a  general  registry,  170, 176. 

Wales,  administration  of  justice  iojltl- 
Welsh  judges,  202— instance  of  iheo- 
lerity  of  justice  in  Wales,  20i-Mr 
Burke's  speech  on,  206— recomraciMia* 
tions  of  the  Commissioners  aj^iniedio 
inquire  into,  210— examiotlion  of  tk 
Commissioners^  Report,  214. 

Walters,  (Robert)  observations  in  him 
of  a  general  registry,  170. 

Warburton,  (Mr)  defects  of  his  bill  fart- 
guJating  schools  of  anatomy,  and  pee- 
venting  the  unlawful  disinttrnjcal  flf 
human  bodies,  12. 

Watson,  (Bishop)  his  regard  to  tbeorig* 
and  fame  of  his  ancestors,  285. 

Welsh  Judges,  nicknamed  by  Mr  Bwke, 
<  the  yellow  admirals  of  ihelatrj  212. 

West  Indies,  great  diminuUon  of  the  fatee 
of  property  in,  511. 

Wilberforce,  (William)  415. 

Wilkes,  (John)  a  factious  and  onpnac- 
pled  demagogue,  307. 

Witch  trials  during  the  reign  of  Janes  tK 
Sixth  of  Scotland,  published  uadtf  H* 
auspices  of  the  Banna lyne  Cluh,  5«. 

Wood,  (Nicholas)  treatise  on  RaU-roteK, 
and  interior  Communications  in  p'*'' 

Woo'd,  ( W.  P.)  Inquiry  into  the  Stateof 
the  Laws  of  Real  Property,  m  answf 
to  some  objections  against  a  generai/t- 
gistry,  170,  .    ,  ^ 

Wordsworth,  (Mr)  his  *  Excuision  qooJ- 
ed,  141. 

Zcmzera,  the  well  ofj  described,  35, 41. 
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